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INTEODUOTION. 


Although  the  following  Chronicle  bears  the  name  of  the  yen  ara- 
ble Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  it  is  rather  a  superstructure  reared 
upon  the  fragment*  which  remain  of  his  work.  It  may  be  asked, 
Who  is  this  same  Agapida,  who  is  cited  with  such  deference,  yet 
whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  Spa 
nish  authors  ?  The  question  is  hard  to  answer :  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  indefatigable  authors  of  Spain,  who 
have  filled  the  libraries  of  convents  and  cathedrals  with  their 
tomes,  without  ever  dreaming  of  bringing  their  labors  to  the  presa 
fle  evidently  was  deeply  and  accurately  informed  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  wars  between  his  countrymen  and  the  Moors — a  tract 
of  history  but  too  much  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  fable.  His 
glowing  seal,  also,  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  entitles  him 
to  be  held  up  as  a  model  of  the  good  old  orthodox  chroniclers, 
who  recorded  with  such  pious  exultation  the  united  triumphs  of 
the  cross  and  the  sword.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  therefore, 
that  his  manuscripts,  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  various  con- 
vents, have  been  dispersed  during  the  late  convulsions  in  Spain 
so  that  nothing  is  now  to  be  met  of  them  but  disjointed  frag* 
ments.  These,  however,  are  too  precious  to  be  suffered  to  fall 
into  oblivion,  as  they  contain  many  curious  facts,  not  to  be  found 
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in  any  other  historian.  In  the  following  work,  therefore,  the 
manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  will  be  adopted,  wher- 
ever it  exists  entire ;  bat  will  be  filled  up,  extended,  illustrated, 
and  corroborated,  by  citations  from  rarious  authors,  both  Spanish 
and  Arabian,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  Those  who  may 
wish  to  know  how  far  the  work  is  indebted  to  the  chronicle  of 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  may  readily  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  re- 
ferring to  his  manuscript  fragments,  carefully  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  EscuriaL 

Before  entering  upon  the  history,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notioe 
the  opinions  of  certain  of  the  most  learned  and  devout  historic* 
graphers  of  former  times,  relative  to  this  war. 

Marinas  Siculus,  historian  to  Charles  V.,  pronounces  it  a  war 
to  avenge  ancient  injuries  received  by  the  Christians  from  the 
Moors,  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  to  extend  the 
name  and  honor  of  the  Christian  religion. t 

Estevan  de  Oaribay,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish 
historians,  regards  the  war  as  a  special  act  of  divine  clemency 
towards  the  Moors ;  to  the  end  that  those  barbarians  and  infidels, 
who  had  dragged  out  so  many  centuries  under  the  diabolical  op- 
pression  of  the  absurd  sect  of  Mahomet,  should  at  length  be  re* 
duced  to  the  Christian  faith.  • 

Padre  Mariana,  also,  a  venerable  Jesuit,  and  the  most  re* 
nowncd  historian  of  Spain,  considers  the  past  domination  of  the 
Moors  a  scourge  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  nation  for  its  iniquities ; 
but  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  reward  of  Ileaven  for  its  great 
act  of  propitiation  in  establishing  the  glorious  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition !  No  sooner  (says  the  worthy  father)  was  this  holy 
office  opened  in  Spain,  than  there  shone  forth  a  resplendent  light 

•  Ludo  Marino  SIculo,  Costs  M emorabiles  de  EspaSa,  lib.  XX 
f  Garibay,  Compend.  Hist  Espana,  lib.  18,  c.  22. 
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Then  it  wu,  that,  through  divine  favor,  the  nation  increased  io 
power,  and  became  competent  to  overthrow  and  trample  down 
the  Moorish  domination.* 

Having  thus  cited  high  and  venerable  authority  for  consider- 
ing this  war  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  pious  enterprises  de- 
nominated crusades,  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  engage  the 
Christian  reader  to  follow  us  into  the  field,  and  stand  by  as  to 
Die  very  issue  of  the  encounter. 


NOTE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 

The  foregoing  introduction,  prefixed  to  the  former  editions  of  this 
work,  has  been  somewhat  of  a  detriment  to  it  Fray  Antonio  Agapida 
was  found  to  be  an  imaginary  personage ;  and  this  threw  a  doubt  over 
Uie  credibility  of  his  chronicle ;  which  was  increased  by  a  vein  of  irony, 
indulged  here  and  there,  and  by  the  occasional  heightening  of  some  of 
the  incidents,  and  the  romantic  coloring  of  some  of  the  scenes.  A  word 
or  two  explanatory  may  therefore  be  of  service,  f 

The  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  while  I  was  occupied  at  Madrid 
in  writing  the  life  of  Columbus.  In  searching  for  traces  of  his  early  life,k 
I  was  led  among  the  scenes  of  the  war  of  Granada ;  he  having  followed 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  in  some  of  their  campaigns,  and  been  present  at 
the  surrender  of  the  Moorish  capital  I  actually  wove  some  of  these 
scenes  into  the  biography ;  but  found  they  occupied  an  undue  space,  and 
stood  out  in  romantic  relief,  not  in  unison  with  the  general  course  of  the 
narrative.  My  mind,  however,  had  become  so  excited  by  the  stirring 
events  and  romantic  achievements  of  this  war,  that  I  could  not  return 


*  Uahum,  Iliac  Bspaffa,  lib.  95,  e.  L 

t  Many  of  the  observations  in  this  note  nave  already  appeared  in  an  explanatory  artScto 
Which,  at  Mr.  Murray's  request,  the  author  furnished  to  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
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with  compo— re  to  the  sober  biography  I  had  in  hand.  11*  idea  then 
occurred,  as  a  mean*  of  allaying  this  excitement,  to  thiow  off  a  rough 
draught  of  the  history  of  this  war,  to  be  revised  and  completed  at  future 
leisure.  It  appeared  to  me  that  its  true  coume  and  character  had  never 
been  fully  illustrated.  The  world  had  received  a  strangely  perverted 
idea  of  it  through  Florian's  romance  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  or  through 
the  legend,  equally  fabulous,  entitled  M  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  by 
Ginez  Perez  de  la  Hits ;  the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian  contempo- 
rary, but  in  reality  a  Spanish  fabrication.  It  had  been  woven  over  with 
love  tales  and  scenes  of  sentimental  gallantry  totally  opposite  to  its  real 
character ;  for  it  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  conflicts, 
sanctified  by  the  title  of  "  Holy  Ware."  In  fact,  the  genuine  nature  of 
the  war  placed  it  far  above  the  need  of  any  amatory  embellishments. 
It  possessed  sufficient  interest  in  the  striking  contrast  presented  by  the 
combatants,  of  Oriental  and  European  creeds,  costumes,  and  manners ; 
and  in  the  hardy  and  harebrained  enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures, 
the  picturesque  forays  through  mountain  regions ;  the  daring  assaults 
and  surprisals  of  cliff-built  castles  and  cragged  fortresses,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  a  variety  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  scope  of  mere 
invention. 

The  time  of  the  contest,  also,  contributed  to  heighten  the  interest 
It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  when  firearms  and 
artillery  mingled  the  flash,  and  smoke,  and  thunder  of  modern  warfare, 
with  the  steely  splendor  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  gavo  an  awful  magnifi- 
cence and  terrible  sublimity  to  battle ;  and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers 
and  castles,  that  for  ages  had  frowned  defiance  to  the  battering-rams  and 
catapults  of  classic  tactics,  were  toppled  down  by  the  lombords  of  the 
Spanish  engineers.  It  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  history  rises  supe- 
rior to  fiction. 

The  more  I  thought  about  the  subject  the  more  I  was  tempted  to 
undertake  it,  and  the  facilities  at  hand  at  length  determined  me.    In  the 
libraries  of  Madrid,  and  in  the  private  library  of  the  American  Consul 
Mr.  Rich,  I  had  access  to  various  chronicles  and  other  works,  bo 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  written  at  the  time  by  eye- wita esses,  and 
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nome  instances  by  persons  who  had  actually  minglul  in  the  scenes  re- 
corded, and  gave  descriptions  of  them  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
with  different  details.  These  works  were  often  diffuse  and  tedious,  and 
occasionally  discolored  by  the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fierce  intoler- 
ance of  the  age ;  but  their  pages  were  illumined  at  times  with  scenes  of 
high  emprise,  of  romantic  generosity,  and  heroic  valor,  which  flashed 
upon  the  reader  with  additional  splendor  from  the  surrounding  darkness. 
f  collated  these  various  works,  some  of  which  have  never  appeared  in 
print,  drew  from  each  facta  relative  to  the  different  enterprises,  arranged 
them  in  as  clear  and  lucid  order  as  I  could  command,  and  endeavored  to 
give  them  somewhat  of  a  graphic  effect,  by  connecting  them  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred.  The  rough 
draught  being  completed,  I  laid  the  manuscript  aside,  and  proceeded  with 
the  Life  of  Columbus.  After  this  was  finished  and  sent  to  the  press, 
I  made  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  towns,  for- 
tresses, and  castles,  and  the  wild  mountain  passes  and  defiles,  which  had 
been  the  scenes  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  war,  and  passed 
some  time  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  once  favorite  abode 
of  the  Moorish  monarchs.  Every  where  I  took  notes,  from  the  most 
advantageous  points  of  view,  of  whatever  could  serve  to  give  local  verity 
and  graphic  effect  to  the  scenes  described.  Having  token  up  my  abode 
for  a  time  at  Seville,  I  there  resumed  my  manuscript  and  rewrote  it, 
benefited  by  my  travelling  notes  and  the  fresh  and  vivid  impressions  of 
my  recent  tour.  In  constructing  my  chronicle,  I  adopted  tho  fiction  of 
«  Spanish  monk  as  the  chronicler.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  was  intended 
%s  a  personification  of  the  monkish  zealots,  who  hovered  about  the 
tovereigns  in  their  campaigns,  marring  the  chivalry  of  the  camp  by  the 
upotry  of  the  cloister,  and  chronicling  in  rapturous  strains  every  act  of 
^tolerance  towards  the  Moors.  In  fact,  scarce  a  sally  of  the  pretended 
friar,  when  he  bursts  forth  in  rapturous  eulogy  of  some  great  stroke  of 
•elfish  policy  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  or  exults  over  some  overwhelm- 
ing disaster  of  the  gallant  and  devoted  Moslems,  but  is  token  almost 
word  for  word  from  one  or  other  of  the  orthodox  chroniclers  of  Spain. 
The  ironical  vein  also  was  provoked  by  the  mixture  of  kingcraft 
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and  prleetcnn\  discernible  throughout  this  great  enterprise,  and  (he  mfct 
taken  zeal  and  self-delusion  of  many  of  its  most  gallant  and  generoej 
champion*.  The  romantic  coloring  seemed  to  belong  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  was  in  harmony  with  what  I  had  seen  in  my  torn 
through  the  poetical  and  romantic  regions  in  which  the  events  hud  taken 
place.  With  all  these  deductions  the  work,  in  all  its  essential  points, 
was  faithful  to  historical  fact,  and  built  upon  substantial  documents.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  therefore,  after  the  doubts  that  had  been 
expressed  of  the  authenticity  of  my  chronicle,  to  find  it  repeatedly  and 
largely  used  by  Don  Miguel  Lafuente  Alcintara,  of  Granada,  in  hit 
recent  learned  and  elaborate  history  of  his  native  city ;  he  having  had 
ample  opportunity,  in  his  varied  and  indefatigable  researches,  of  judging 
how  for  it  accorded  with  documentary  authority. 

I  have  still  more  satisfaction  in  citing  the  following  testimonial  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  whose  researches  for  his  admirable  history  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  took  him  over  the  same  ground  I  had  trodden.  His  testi- 
monial is  written  in  the  liberal  and  courteous  spirit  characteristic  of 
him ;  but  with  a  degree  of  eulogium  which  would  make  me  shrink  from 
quoting  it,  did  I  not  feel  the  importance  of  his  voucher  for  the  substan* 
tiitl  accuracy  of  my  work. 

u  Mr.  Irving's  late  publication,  the  ( Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,'  has  superseded  all  further  necessity  for  poetry,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  for  history.  He  has  fully  availod  himself  of  all  the  pic- 
turesque and  animating  movement  of  this  romantic  era ;  and  the  raider 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  chronicle  with  the  present 
more  prosaic  and  literal  narrative,  will  see  how  little  he  has  been  seduced 
from  liistoiic  accuracy  by  the  poetical  aspect  of  his  subject  The  ficti- 
tious and  romantic  dress  of  his  work  has  enabled  him  to  make  it  the 
medium  of  reflecting  more  vividly  the  floating  opinions  and  chimerical 
fancies  of  the  age,  while  he  has  illuminated  the  picture  with  the  drs 
matic  brilliancy  of  coloring  denied  to  sober  history."* 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  render  the  work  mo 
worthy  of  the  generous  encomium  of  Mr.  Prescott     Though  I  ' 

•  Piweou'a  FvdiBand  aad  batwlla,  toL  ti.  c  1& 
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retain  the  fiction  of  the  monkish  author  Agapida,  I  have  brought  my 
narrative  more  strictly  within  historical  bounds,  have  corrected  and  en- 
riched it  in  various  parts  with  facts  recently  brought  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  Alc&ntara  and  others;  and  have  sought  to  render  H  a 
faithful  and  characteristic  picture  of  the  romantic  portion  of  history  to 
which  it  relates. 

W.  I. 

8UNNT8IDE,    1850. 


A  CHRONICLE 


OF  THE 


CONQUEST   OF   GRANADA 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Kingdom  or  Granada,  and  the  tribute  which  it  paid  to  the  Caatiliar. 

crown. 

The  history  of  those  bloody  and  disastrous  wars,  which  have 
caused  the  downfall  of  mighty  empires,  (observes  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,)  has  ever  been  considered  a  study  highly  delectable, 
and  full  of  precious  edification.  What  then  must  be  the  history 
of  a  pious  crusade,  waged  by  the  most  Catholic  of  sovereigns,  to 
rescue  from  the  power  of  the  Infidels  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
but  benighted  regions  of  the  globe  ?  Listen  then,  while,  from 
the  solitude  of  my  cell,  I  relate  the  events  of  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  where  Christian  knight  and  turbaned  Infidel  disputed, 
inch  by  inch,  the  fair  land  of  Andalusia,  until  the  crescent,  that 
symbol  of  heathenish  abomination,  was  cast  down,  and  the  blessed 
cross,  the  tree  of  our  redemption,  erected  in  its  stead. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  years  were  past  and  gone,  since  the 
Arabian  invaders  had  sealed  the  perdition  of  Spain,  by  the  defeat 
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of  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  her  Gothio  kings.  Sinoo  thai  dfo 
astrous  event,  one  portion  after  another  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  gradually  recovered  by  the  Christian  princes,  until  the 
single,  but  powerful  and  warlike  territory  of  Granada,  alone  re- 
mained under  the  domination  of  the  Moon. 

This  renowned  kingdom,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
I?  pain,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  waa 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  Sierras  or  chains  of  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains,  naked,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  rendering  it 
almost  impregnable,  but  locking  up  within  their  sterile  embraces 
deep,  rich,  and  verdant  valleys  of  prodigal  fertility. 

In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  lay  its  capital,  the  beautiful 
city  of  Granada,  sheltered,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains.  Its  houses  seventy  thousand  in 
number,  covered  two  lofty  hills  with  their  declivities,  and  a  deep 
valley  between  them,  through  which  flowed  the  Darro.  The 
streets  were  narrow,  as  is  usual  in  Moorish  and  Arab  cities,  but 
there  were  occasionally  small  squares  and  open  places.  The 
houses  had  gardens  and  interior  courts,  set  out  with  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  refreshed  by  fountains,  so  thai 
as  the  edifices  ranged  above  each  other  up  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
they  presented  a  delightful  appearance  of  mingled  grov*  And  citv 
One  of  the  hills  was  surmounted  by  the  Alcazaba,  a  strong  for 
tress,  commanding  all  that  part  of  the  city ;  the  other  by  tb< 
Alhambra,  a  royal  palace  and  warrior  castle,  capable  of  contain 
ing  within  its  alcazar  and  towers  a  garrison  of  forty  thousand 
men ;  but  possessing  also  its  harem,  the  voluptuous  abode  of  tin 
Moorish  monarchs,  laid  out  with  courts  and  gardens,  fountain! 
and  baths,  and  stately  halls,  decorated  in  the  most  costly  style  of 
oriental  luxury.  According  to  Moorish  tradition,  the  king  wb« 
built  this  mighty  and  magnificent  pile,  was  skilled  in  the  occult 
sciences  and  furnished  himself  with  the  necessary  funds  by  meant 
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of  alchemy.*  Such  was  its  lavish  splendor  thai  even  at  the 
present  day.  the  stranger,  wandering  through  its  silent  courts 
and  deserted  halls,  gazes  with  astonishment  at  gilded  ceilings 
and  fretted  aomes,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  which  have  sur- 
vived the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  silent  dilapidation  of  ages. 

The  city  was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  three  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit, furnished  with  twelve  gates,  and  a  thousand  and  thirty 
towers.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  tempered  the  fervid 
rays  of  summer ;  so  that,  while  other  cities  were  panting  with 
the  sultry  and  stifling  heat  of  the  dogdays,  the  most  salubrious 
breezes  played  through  the  marble  halls  of  Oranada. 

The  glory  of  the  city,  however,  was  its  vega  or  plain,  which 
spread  out  to  a  circumference  of  thirty-seven  leagues,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  was  proudly  compared  to  the  famous 
plain  of  Damascus.  It  was  a  vast  garden  of  delight,  refreshed 
by  numerous  fountains,  and  by  the  silver  windings  of  the  XeniL 
The  labor  and  ingenuity  of  the  Moors  had  diverted  the  waters  of 
tLis  river  into  thousands  of  rills  and  .streams,  and  diffused  thorn 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain.  Indeed,  they  had  wrought 
up  this  happy  region  to  a  degree  of  wonderful  prosperity,  and 
took  a  pride  in  decorating  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  favorite  mistress. 
The  hills  were  clothed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys 
embroidered  with  gardens,  and  the  wide  plains  covered  with 
waving  grain.  Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orange,  the 
citron,  the  fig,  and  pomegranate,  with  great  plantations  of  mul- 
berry trees,  from  which  was  produced  the  finest  silk.  The  vine 
olambered  from  tree  to  tree ;  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  clusters 
about  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  the 
perpetual  song  of  the  nightingale.     In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was 

•  Zurita,  lib.  20,  c.  42. 
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the  earth,  •)  pure  the  air,  and  so  serene  the  sky,  of  this  delieioas 
region,  that  the  Moors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their  Prophet  to 
be  situated  in  that  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhung  the  king- 
dom of  Granada. 

Within  this  favored  realm,  so  prodigally  endowed  and  strongly 
fortified  by  nature,  tho  Moslem  wealth,  valor,  and  intelligence, 
which  had  once  shed  such  a  lustre  over  Spin,  had  gradually  re- 
tired, and  here  they  made  their  final  stand.  Granada  had  risen 
to  splendor  on  the  ruin  of  other  Moslem  kingdoms ;  but  in  so 
doing  had  become  the  sole  object  of  Christian  hostility,  and  had 
to  maintain  its  very  existence  by  the  sword.  The  Moorish  capi- 
tal accordingly  presented  a  singular  scene  of  Asiatic  luxury  and 
refinement,  mingled  with  the  glitter  and  the  din  of  arms.  Letters 
were  still  cultivated,  philosophy  and  poetry  had  their  schools  and 
disciples,  and  the  language  spoken  was  said  to  be  the  most  ele- 
gant Arabic.  A  passion  for  dress  and  ornament  pervaded  all 
ranks.  That  of  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  high  rank,  says  Al 
Kattib,  one  of  their  own  writers,  was  carried  to  a  height  of  lux- 
ury and  magnificence  that  bordered  on  delirium.  They  wore 
girdles  and  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold  and  silver,  wrought 
with  exquisite  art  and  delicacy,  and  studded  with  jacinths,  chryso- 
lites, emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.  They  were  fond  of 
braiding  and  decorating  their  beautiful  long  tresses,  or  con- 
In  ing  them  in  knots  sparkling  with  jewels.  They  were  finely 
formed,  excessively  fair,  graceful  in  their  manners,  and  fasci- 
nating in  their  conversation ;  when  they  smiled,  says  Al  Kattib, 
Jicy  displayed  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  their  breath  was 
is  the  perfume  of  flowers. 

The  Moorish  cavaliers,  when  not  in  armor,  delighted  in  droa> 

ng  themselves  in  Persian  style,  in  garments  of  wool,  of  silk,  or 

•  otton,  of  the  finest  texture,  beautifully  wrought  with  stripes  of 

various  colors.     In  winter  they  wore,  as  an  outer  garment,  tho 
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African  cloak  or  Tunisian  albornoz ;  but  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  linen  of  spotless  whiteness.  The 
game  luxury  prevailed  in  their  military  equipments.  Their  ar- 
mor was  inlaid  and  chased  with  gold  and  silver.  The  sheaths  of 
their  scimetars  were  richly  labored  and  enamelled,  the  blades  were 
of  Damascus  bearing  texts  from  the  Koran,  or  martial  and  amor- 
ous mottoes ;  the  belts  were  of  golden  filagree,  studded  with  gems , 
their  poniards  of  Fes,  were  wrought  in  the  arabesque  fashion ; 
their  lances  bore  gay  bandaroles ;  their  horses  were  sumptuously 
caparisoned  with  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet ;  wrought 
with  silk  and  enamelled  with  gold  and  silver.  All  this  war- 
like luxury  of  the  youthful  chivalry  was  encouraged  by  the 
Moorish  kings,  who  ordained  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  on 
the  gold  and  silver  employed  in  these  embellishments ;  and  the 
same  exception  was  extended  to  the  bracelets  and  other  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  fair  dames  of  Granada. 

Of  the  chivalrous  gallantry  which  prevailed  between  the  sexes 
in  this  romantic  period  of  Moorish  history,  we  have  traces  in  the 
thousand  ballads  which  have  come  down  to  our  day,  and  which 
have  given  a  tone  and  coloring  to  Spanish  amatory  literature,  and 
to  every  thing  in  Spain  connected  with  the  tender  passion. 

War  was  the  normal  state  of  Granada,  and  its  inhabitants ; 
the  common  people  were  subject  at  any  moment  to  be  summoned 
to  the  field,  and  all  the  upper  class  was  a  brilliant  chivalry.  The 
Christian  princes,  so  successful  in  regaining  the  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula, found  their  triumphs  checked  at  the  mountain  boundaries  of 
this  kingdom.  Every  peak  had  its  atalaya  or  watohtower,  ready 
to  make  its  fire  by  night  or  to  send  up  its  column  of  smoke  by 
day,  a  signal  of  invasion,  at  which  the  whole  country  was  on  the 
alert  To  penetrate  the  defiles  of  this  perilous  country ;  to  sur- 
prise a  frontier  fortress ;  or  to  make  a  foray  into  the  vega  and  a 
hasty  ravage  within  sight  of  the  very  capital,  were  among  the 
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most  favorite  and  daring  exploits  of  the  Castilian  chivalry.  Bui 
they  nerer  pretended  to  hold  the  region  thus  ravaged ;  it  was 
sack,  burn  plunder,  and  away !  and  these  desolating  inroads  were 
retaliated  in  kjnd  by  the  Moorish  cavaliers,  whose  greatest  de- 
light was  a  tola,  or  predatory  incursion  into  the  Christian  terri- 
tories beyond  the  mountains. 

A  pastisan  warfare  of  this  kind  had  long  existed  between 
Granada  and  its  most  formidable  antagonists,  the  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Leon.  It  was  one  which  called  out  the  keen  yet 
generous  rivalry  of  Christian  and  Moslem  cavaliers,  and  gave 
rise  to  individual  acts  of  chivalrous  gallantry  and  daring  prowess ; 
but  it  was  one  which  was  gradually  exhausting  the  resources  and 
sapping  the  strength  of  Granada.  One  of  the  latest  of  its  kings, 
therefore,  Aben  Ismael  by  name,  disheartened  by  a  foray  which 
had  laid  waste  tho  vega,  and  conscious  that  the  balance  of  war* 
fare  was  against  his  kingdom,  made  a  truce  in  1457  with  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  stipulating  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute  of  twelve  thousand  doblas  or  pistoles  of  gold,  and  to  libe- 
rate annually  six  hundred  Christian  captives,  or  in  default  of 
captives,  to  give  an  equal  number  of  Moors  as  hostages;  all  to 
be  delivered  at  the  city  of  Cordova,4 

The  truce,  however,  was  of  a  partial  nature,  with  singular  re- 
servations. It  did  not  include  the  Moorish  frontier  towards 
Jaen,  which  was  to  remain  open  for  the  warlike  enterprises  of 
either  nation  ;  neither  did  it  prohibit  sudden  attacks  upon  towns 
and  castles,  provided  they  were  mere  forays,  conducted  furtively, 
without  sound  of  trumpet  or  display  of  banners ;  or  pitching  r 
camps,  or  regular  investment,  and  that  they  did  not  last  aboi 
three  days.f 

*  Garibay,  Compcnd.  L.  17,  c  8. 

t  Zurita  Analcs  de  Aragon,  L.  20,  c.  42.     Mariana  Hist,  de  Ks| 
L.  26,  c  1.    Bleda  Coron  de  los  Moron,  L.  6,  c  3. 
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Aben  Iamael  was  faithful  in  observing  the  conditions  of  the 
(ruoe,  but  they  were  regarded  with  impatience  by  his  eldest  son, 
Muley  Abul  Hassan,  a  prince  of  a  fiery  and  belligerent  spirit, 
and  fond  of  casing  himself  in  armor  and  mounting  his  war  horse. 
He  had  been  present  at  Cordova  at  one  of  the  payments  of 
tribute,  and  had  witnessed  the  scoffs  and  taunts  of  the  Christians, 
and  his  blood  boiled  whenever  he  recalled  the  humiliating  scene. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1465,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  ceased  the  payment  of  the  tribute  altogether,  and  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  him  into  a  tempest  of  rage  only  to  mention  it. 

"  He  was  a  fierce  and  warlike  infidel,"  says  the  pious  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida ;  "  his  bitterness  against  the  holy  Christian 
faith  had  been  signalised  in  battle  during  the  lifetime  of  hi* 
father,  and  the  same  diabolical  spirit  of  hostility  was  appaient  in 
his  oeosing  to  pay  this  most  righteous  tribute." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

vn  me  Embassy  of  Don  Juan  «le  Verm  to  demand  arrears  of  tribute 

the  Moorish  Monarch. 


The  flagrant  want  of  faith  of  Hulej  Abul  Hassan  in  fulfilling 
treat}-  stipulations,  passed  unresented  daring  the  residue  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Impotent,  and  the  truce  was  tacitly  continued 
without  the  enforcement  of  tribute,  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  reign  of  his  successors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  glorious 
and  happy  memory,  who  wore  too  much  engrossed  by  civil  commo- 
tions in  their  own  dominions,  and  by  a  war  of  succession  waged 
with  them  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  risk  an  additional  conflict 
with  the  Moorish  sovereign.  When,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  truce,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  sought  a  renewal  of  it, 
the  pride  and  piety  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns  were  awakened  to 
the  flagrant  defalcation  of  the  Infidel  king,  and  they  felt  them* 
selves  called  upon,  by  their  dignity  as  monarchs,  and  their  reli- 
gious obligations  as  champions  of  the  faith,  to  make  a  formal  de- 
mand for  the  payment  of  arrearages. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1478,  therefore,  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  a 
sealous  and  devout  knight,  full  of  ardor  for  the  faith  and  loyaltj 
to  the  crown,  was  sent  as  ambassador  for  the  purpose.     He  wa 
armed  at  all  points,  gallantly  mounted,  and  followed  by  a  mod< 
rate  bat  well-appointed  retinue;  in  this  way  he  crossed  tl 
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Moorish  frontier,  and  passed  slowly  through  the  country,  looking 
round  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  practised  warrior,  and  carefully 
noting  its  military  points  and  capabilities.  He  saw  that  the 
Moor  was  well  prepared  for  possible  hostilities.  Every  town  was 
strongly  fortified.  The  vega  was  studded  with  towers  of  refuge 
for  the  peasantry :  every  pass  of  the  mountain  had  its  castle  of  de- 
fence, every  lofty  height  its  watchtower.  As  the  Christian  cavaliers 
passed  under  the  walls  of  the  fortresses,  lances  and  scimetars 
flashed  from  their  battlements,  and  the  Moorish  sentinels  darted 
from  their  dark  eyes  glances  of  hatred  and  defiance.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  a  war  with  this  kingdom  must  be  a  war  of  posts,  full 
of  doughty  peril  and  valiant  enterprise ;  where  every  step 
must  be  gained  by  toil  and  bloodshed,  and  maintained  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  The  warrior  spirit  of  the  cavaliers  kindled  at 
the  thoughts,  and  they  were  impatient  for  hostilities;  "not," 
says  Antonia  Agapida,  "  from  any  thirst  for  rapine  and  revenge, 
but  from  that  pure  and  holy  indignation  which  every  Spanish 
knight  entertained  at  beholding  this  beautiful  dominion  of  his 
ancestors  defiled  by  the  footsteps  of  Infidel  usurpers.  It  was  im- 
possible," he  adds,  "  to  contemplate  this  delicious  country,  and 
not  long  to  see  it  restored  to  the  dominion  of  &e  true  faith,  and 
the  sway  of  the  Christian  monarchs." 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Granada,  Don  Juan  de  Vera  and  his 
companions  saw  the  same  vigilant  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
Moorish  king.  His  walls  and  towers  were  of  vast  strength,  in 
complete  repair,  and  mounted  with  lombards  and  other  heavy  ord- 
ti&noe.  His  magazines  were  well  stored  with  the  munitions  of 
war :  ho  had  a  mighty  host  of  foot-soldiers,  together  with  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  ready  to  scour  the  oountry  and  carry  on  either 
defensive  or  predatory  warfare.  The  Christian  warriors  noted 
these  things  without  dismay;  their  hearts  rather  glowed  with 
emulation,  at  the  thoughts  of  encountering  so  worthy  a  foe.    As 
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they  slowly  pranced  through  the  streets  of  Granada,  thoj  looked 
round  with  eagerness  on  its  stately  palaces,  and  sumptuous 
mosques ;  on  its  alcayoeria  or  basar,  crowded  with  silks  and  cloth 
of  silver  and  gold,  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  other  rich 
merchandise,  the  luxuries  of  every  clime ;  and  they  longed  for 
the  time  when  all  this  wealth  should  be  the  spoil  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  faith,  and  when  each  tramp  of  their  steeds  might  be  fetlock 
deep  in  the  blood  and  carnage  of  the  Infidels. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  looked  jealously  at  this  small  but 
proud  array  of  Spanish  chivalry,  as  it  paraded,  with  that  stateli- 
ness  possessed  only  by  Spanish  cavaliers,  through  the  renowned 
gate  of  Elvira.  They  were  struck  with  the  stern  and  lofty  de- 
meanor of  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  and  his  sinewy  frame,  which  show- 
ed  him  formed  for  hardy  deeds  of  arms ;  and  they  supposed  he  had 
come  in  search  of  distinction,  by  defying  the  Moorish  knights  in 
open  tourney,  or  in  the  famous  tilt  with  reeds,  for  which  they 
were  so  renowned :  for  it  was  still  the  custom  of  the  knights  of 
either  nation  to  mingle  in  these  courteous  and  chivalrous  eon- 
tests,  during  the  intervals  of  war.  When  they  learnt,  however, 
that  he  was  oome  to  demand  the  tribute  so  abhorrent  to  the  ears 
of  the  fiery  monarch,  they  observed  that  it  well  required  a  warrior 
of  his  apparent  nerve,  to  execute  such  an  embassy. 

Mulcy  Abul  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state,  seated  on 
a  magnificent  divan,  and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  court, 
in  the  hall  of  ambassadors,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  apartments 
of  the  Alhambra.  When  De  Vera  had  delivered  his  message,  a 
haughty  and  bitter  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  fierce  monarch. 
"  Tell  your  sovereigns,"  said  he,  u  that  the  kings  of  Granada,  who 
used  to  pay  tribute  in  money  to  the  Castilian  crown,  are  dead 
Our  mint  at  present  coins  nothing  but  blades  of  scimetars  and 
head?  of  lances."* 

•  Garabay,  L.  40,  c.  29.    Conde,  Hist.  Arab.  p.  4,  c  84. 
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The  defiance  couched  in  this  proud  reply  was  heard  with 
secret  satisfaction  by  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  for  he  was  a  bold  sol- 
dier and  a  devout  hater  of  the  Infidels ;  and  he  saw  iron  war  in 
the  words  of  the  Moorish  monarch.  Being  master,  however,  of 
all  points  of  etiquette,  he  retained  an  inflexible  demeanor,  and 
retired  from  the  apartment  with  stately  and  ceremonious  gravity. 
His  treatment  was  suited  to  his  rank  and  dignity  ;  a  magnificent 
apartment  in  the  Alhambra  was  assigned  to  him ;  and  before  hia 
departure,  a  scimetar  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king ;  the  blade  of 
the  finest  Damascus  steel,  the  hilt  of  agate  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  the  guard  of  gold.  De  Vera  drew  it,  and  smiled 
grimly  as  he  noticed  the  admirable  temper  of  the  blade.  "  His 
majesty  has  given  me  a  trenchant  weapon,"  said  he :  "  I  trust  a 
time  will  come  when  I  may  show  him  that  I  know  how  to  use  his 
royal  present."  The  reply  was  considered  a  compliment,  of 
course ;  the  bystanders  little  knew  the  bitter  hostility  that  lay 
couched  beneath. 

On  his  return  to  Cordova,  Don  Juan  de  Vera  delivered  the 
reply  of  the  Moor,  but  at  the  same  time  reported  the  state  of  his 
territories.  These  had  been  strengthened  and  augmented  during 
the  weak  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  recent  troubles  of  Castile. 
Many  cities  and  strong  places  contiguous  to  Granada,  but  hereto 
fore  conquered  by  the  Christians,  had  renewed  their  allegiance  to 
-  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  so  that  his  kingdom  now  contained  fourteen 
cities,  ninety-seven  fortified  places,  besides  numerous  unwalled 
towns  and  villages  defended  by  formidable  nasties,  while  Granada 
towered  in  the  centre  as  the  citadel 

The  wary  Ferdinand,  as  he  listened  to  the  military  report  of 
Don  Juan  de  Vera,  saw  that  the  present  was  no  time  for  hostili- 
ties with  a  warrior  kingdom,  so  bristled  over  with  means  of  de- 
fence. The  internal  discords  of  Castile  still  continued,  as  did 
the  war  with  Portugal ;  under  these  circumstances  he  forbore  to 
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insist  upon  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  tacitly  permitted  the 
truce  to  continue  ;  but  the  defiance  contained  in  the  reply  of  Ma- 
ley  Abul  Hassan  remained  rankling  in  his  bosom  as  a  future 
ground  of  war ;  and  De  Vcra's  description  of  Granada  as  the 
centre  of  a  system  of  strongholds  and  rock-built  castles,  suggested 
to  him  his  plan  of  conquest ;  by  taking  town  after  town,  and  fortress 
tfter  fortress,  and  gradually  plucking  away  all  the  supports  before 
he  attempted  the  capital.  lie  expressed  his  resolution  in  a  mem- 
orable pun,  or  play  upon  the  name  of  Granada,  which  signifies  a 
pomegranate.  u  I  will  pick  out  the  seeds  of  this  pomegranate  one 
by  one,"  said  the  coo!  and  crafty  Ferdinand. 


Note— In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  author  recounted  a  chaiee* 
teristic  adventure  of  the  stout  Juan  do  Vera,  as  happening  on  the 
occasion  of  this  embassy ;  a  further  consultation  of  historical  authorities 
has  induced  him  to  transfer  it  to  a  second  embassy  of  Do  Yore's;  whisk 
the  reader  will  find  related  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

>omestic  feuds  in  the  Alhamhra— Rival  Sultanas — Predictions  concerning 
Boabdil  the  heir  to  the  throne — How  Ferdinand  meditates  war  again*! 
Granada,  and  how  he  is  anticipated. 

Though  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  at  peace  in  his  external  rela- 
tions, a  civil  war  raged  in  his  harem,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice, 
as  it  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom.  Though 
cruel  by  nature,  he  was  uxorious,  and  somewhat  prone  to  be 
managed  by  his  wives.  Early  in  life  he  had  married  his  kinswo- 
man, Ayxa,  (or  Ayesha,)  daughter  of  his  great  uncle,  the  Sultan 
Mohammed  VIL,  surnamed  El  Hayzari,  or  the  left-handed 
She  was  a  woman  of  almost  masculine  spirit  and  energy,  and  of 
such  immaculate  and  inaccessible  virtue,  that  she  was  generally 
called  La  Horra,  or,  The  Chaste.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Abu 
Abdallah ;  or,  as  he  is  commonly  named  by  historians,  Boabdil. 
The  court  astrologers,  according  to  custom,  cast  the  horoscope  of 
the  infant,  but  were  seized  with  fear  and  trembling  as  they  re- 
garded it.  "  Allah  Achbar  1  God  is  great !"  exclaimed  they, 
"  He  alone  controls  the  fate  of  empires.  It  is  written  in  the  book 
of  fate  that  this  child  will  one  day  sit  upon  the  throne,  but  that 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  will  be  accomplished  during  his 
reign."  From  that  time  the  prince  had  been  regarded  with  aver- 
sion by  his  father  ;  and  the  prediction  which  hung  over  him,  and 
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the  persecutions  to  which  he  became  objected,  procured  bin  th# 
surname  of  El  Zogoybi,  or,  The  Unfortunate.  He  grew  up,  how- 
evr,  under  the  protection  of  his  valiant-hearted  mother,  who,  by 
the  energy  of  her  character,  long  maintained  an  undisputed  sway 
in  the  harem,  until,  as  her  youth  passed  away  and  her  beauty  de- 
clined, a  formidable  rival  arose. 

In  one  of  the  forays  of  the  Moorish  chivalry  into  the  Chris- 
tian territories,  they  had  surprised  a  frontier  fortress,  commanded 
by  Sancho  Ximenes  de  Soli**,  a  noble  and  valiant  cavalier,  who 
fell  in  bravely  defending  it  Among  the  captives  was  his  daugh- 
ter Isabella,  then  almost  in  her  infancy;  who  was  brought  to 
Granada;  delicately  raised,  and  educated  in  the  Moslem  faith.9 
II  r  Moorish  captors  gave  her  the  name  of  Fatima,  but  as  shs 
grew  up  her  surpassing  beauty  gained  her  the  surname  of  Zoraym, 
or.  the  Morning  Star,  by  which  she  has  become  known  in  history. 
Her  charms  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  Muley  Abul  Has- 
san, and  she  soon  became  a  member  of  his  harem.  Some  have 
spoken  of  her  as  a  Christian  slave,  whom  he  had  made  his  concu- 
bine ;  but  others,  with  more  truth,  represent  her  as  one  of  his 
wives,  and  ultimately  his  favorite  Sultana ;  and  indeed  it  wis 
often  the  case  that  female  captives  of  rank  and  beauty,  when  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  Islam,  became  united  to  the  proudest  and 
loftiest  of  their  captors. 

Zoraya  soon  acquired  complete  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
Muley  Abul  Hassan.  She  was  as  ambitious  as  she  was  beautiful. 
and.  having  become  the  mother  of  two  sons,  looked  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  one  of  them  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Granada. 
These  ambitious  views  were  encouraged,  if  not  suggested,  by  a 
faction  which  gathered  round  her,  inspired  by  kindred  sympathies. 
The  king's  vixier,  Abul  Caoem  Vanegas,  who  had  great  influenos 

*  Gronlca  del  Gran.  Cardinal,  cap.  71. 
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over  him,  was,  like  Zoraya,  of  Christian  descent,  being  of  the 
noble  house  of  Luque.  His  father,  one  of  the  Vanegas  of  Cor- 
dova, had  been  captured  in  infancy  and  brought  up  as  a  Moslem.0 
From  him  sprang  the  vizier,  Abul  Cacem  Vanegas,  and  his  brother 
Reduan  Vanegas,  likewise  high  in  rank  in  the  court  of  Muley 
A  bul  Hassan  ;  and  they  had  about  them  numerous  and  powerful 
connections,  all  basking  in  court  favor.  Though  Moslems  in 
faith,  they  were  all  drawn  to  Zoraya  by  the  tie  of  foreign  and 
Christian  descent,  and  sought  to  elevate  her  and  her  children  to 
the  disparagement  of  Ayxa  la  Horra  and  her  son  Boabdil.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  supported  by  the  noble  and  onoe 
potent  family  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  by  Aben  Comixer,  alcayde 
of  the  Alhambra;  and  between  these  two  factions,  headed  by 
rival  sultanas,  the  harem  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan  became  the 
scene  of  inveterate  jealousies  and  intrigues,  which  in  time,  as  will 
be  shown,  led  to  popular  commotions  and  civil  wars.f 

While  these  female  feuds  were  threatening  Muley  Abul  Has- 
san with  trouble  and  disaster  at  home,  his  evil  genius  prompted 
him  to  an  enterprise  which  involved  him  in  tenfold  danger  from 
abroad.  The  reader  has  already  been  apprised  of  a  singular 
clause  in  the  truce  existing  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors, 
permitting  hasty  dashes  into  each  others'  territories,  and  assaults 
of  towns  and  fortresses,  provided  they  were  carried  on  as  mere 
forays,  and  without  the  parade  of  regular  warfare.  A  long  time 
had  elapsed,  however,  without  any  incursion  of  the  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Christian  towns  on  the  frontiers  had, 
in  consequence,  fallen  into  a  state  of  the  most  negligent  security. 

*  Ctira  de  los  Palacios,  Hist,  de  los  Reyes  Catol,  cap.  6C. 

t  It  is  to  be  noted  that  several  historians  have  erroneously  represented 
Zoraya  as  the  mother  of  Boabdil,  instead  of  Ayxa  la  Horra;  and  the  Aben* 
eerrages  as  the  opponent*  of  Boabdil,  instead  of  his  strenuous  adherenta. 
The  statement  in  the  text  is  accoiding  to  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
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In  an  unlucky  moment,  Mulcy  Abul  Hassan  was  tempted  to 
of  these  forays  by  learning  that  the  fortress  of  Zahara,  on  the 
fruitier  lietwecn  Rornla  and  Medina  Sidonia,  was  but  feebly  gar- 
risoned and  scantily  supplied,  and  that  its  alcaydc  was  careless  of 
his  charge.  This  important  post  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky 
mountain,  with  a  strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upon  a  cliff,  so 
hi^'li  tiiat  it  was  said  to  l>e  aliovc  tiie  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of 
clouds.  The  streets  and  many  of  the  houses  were  mere  excava- 
tions, wrought  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  town  had  but  ona 
gate,  opening  to  the  west,  and  defended  by  towers  and  bulwarks. 
The  only  ascent  to  this  cragged  fortress  was  by  roads  cut  in  the 
rock,  so  rugged  in  many  places  as  to  resemble  broken  stairs.  In 
a  word,  the  impregnable  security  of  Zahara  had  become  so  prover- 
bial throughout  Spain,  that  a  woman  of  forbidding  and  inaccessi- 
ble virtue  was  called  a  Zaharcfta.  But  the  strongest  fortress  and 
sternest  virtue  have  weak  points,  and  require  unremitting  vigi- 
lance to  guard  them :  let  warrior  and  dame  take  warning  from 
the  fate  of  Zahara. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Expedition  of  Me  ley  Abul  Hassan  against  the  fortress  of  Zahnra. 

Ik  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  and  but  a  night  or  two  after  the  festival  of  the  most  blessed 
Nativity,  the  inhabitants  of  Zahara  were  sunk  in  profound  sleep ; 
the  very  sentinel  had  deserted  his  post,  and  sought  shelter  from  a 
tempest  which  had  raged  for  three  nights  in  succession ;  for  it 
appeared  but  little  probable  that  an  enemy  would  be  abroad  dur- 
ing such  an  uproar  of  the  elements.  But  evil  spirits  work  best 
during  a  storm.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  an  uproar  rose 
within  the  walls  of  Zahara,  more  awful  than  the  raging  of  the 
storm.  A  fearful  alarm  cry — u  The  Moor  !  the  Moor !"  resound- 
ed through  the  streets,  mingled  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shriek 
of  anguish,  and  the  shout  of  victory.  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  had  hurried  from  Granada,  and 
passed  unobserved  through  the  mountains  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
tempest.  While  the  storm  pelted  the  sentinel  from  his  post,  and 
howled  round  tower  and  battlement,  the  Moors  had  planted  their 
scaling-ladders,  and  mounted  securely  into  both  town  and  castle. 
The  garrison  was  unsuspicious  of  danger,  until  battle  and  mas- 
sacre burst  forth  within  its  very  walls.  It  seemed  to  the  affright- 
ed inhabitants,  as  if  the  fiends  of  the  air  had  come  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  possessed  themselves  of  tower  and  turret 

The  war-cry  resounded  on  every  side,  shout  answering  shout 

oe 
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above,  below,  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  in  the  sftroeU  of 
the  town — the  foe  was  in  all  parts,  wrapped  in  obscurity,  bat  act- 
it<;:  in  concert  by  the  aid  of  prrronrrrtrd  signals.  Starting  from 
slerp.  tiie  tf4>ltlitTH  were  intercepted  and  rut  down  as  they  rushed 
from  their  quarter* ;  or  if  they  escaped,  they  knew  not  where  to 
aMN^inblc.  or  where  to  strike.  Whenever  lights  appeared,  the 
flawing  seiuirtar  wan  at  its  deadly  work,  and  all  who  attempted 
resistance  fell  beneath  its  edge. 

In  a  little  while  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Those  who  wen 
not  slain  took  refuge  in  the  secret  places  of  their  houses,  or  gave 
themsrlvc?  up  as  captives.  The  clash  of  arms  ceased  ;  and  the 
storm  continued  its  howling,  mingled  with  the  occasional  about 
of  the  Moorish  soldiery,  roaming  in  search  of  plunder.  While 
the  inhabitants  were  trembling  for  their  fate,  a  trumpet  resounded 
thrDiigh  the  streets  summoning  them  all  to  assemble,  unarmed,  in 
the  public  square.  Here  they  were  surrounded  by  soldiery,  and 
strictly  guarded,  until  daybreak.  When  the  day  dawned,  it  was 
piteous  to  behold  this  once  prosperous  community,  who  had  laid 
down  to  rest  in  peaceful  security,  now  crowded  together  without 
distinction  of  age.  or  rank,  or  sex,  and  almost  without  raiment) 
during  the  severity  of  a  wintry  storm.  The  fierce  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  turned  a  deaf  car  to  all  their  prayers  and  remonstrances, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  captives  to  Granada.  Leaving 
a  strong  garrison  in  both  town  and  castle,  with  orders  to  put  them 
in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  he  returned,  flushed  with  victory,  to 
his  capital,  entering  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  laden  with  spoil, 
and  bearing  ic  triumph  the  banners  and  pennons  taken  at  ZahaML 

Whilo  preparations  were  making  for  jousts  and  other  festivi-    • 
ties,  in  honor  of  this  victory  over  the  Christians,  the  captives  of 
Zahara  arrived — a  wretched  train  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  haggard  with  despair,  and  driven  likv 
cattle  into  the  city  gates,  by  a  detachment  of  Moorish  soldiery. 
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Doep  was  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  Granada, 
at  this  cruel  scene.  Old  men,  who  had  experienced  the  calami- 
tics  of  warfare,  anticipated  coming  troubles.  Mothers  clasped 
their  infants  to  their  breasts,  as  they  beheld  the  hapless  females 
of  Zahara,  with  their  children  expiring  in  their  arms.  On  every 
aide,  the  accents  of  pity  for  the  sufferers  were  mingled  with  exe- 
crations of  the  barbarity  of  the  king.  The  preparations  for  fes- 
tivity were  neglected  ;  and  the  viands,  which  were  to  have  feasted 
tho  conquerors,  were  distributed  among  the  captives. 

The  nobles  and  alfaquis,  however,  repaired  to  the  Alhambra, 
to  congratulate  the  king ;  for,  whatever  storms  may  rage  in  the 
lower  regions  of  society,  rarely  do  any  clouds,  but  clouds  of  in- 
cense, rise  to  the  awful  eminence  of  the  throne.  In  this  instance, 
however,  a  voice  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  obsequious  crowd,  and 
burst  like  thunder  upon  the  ears  of  Abul  Hassan.  "  Woe  !  woe  ! 
woe  I  to  Granada !"  exclaimed  the  voice  ;  "  its  hour  of  desolation 
approaches.  The  ruins  of  Zahara  will  fall  upon  our  heads ;  my 
spirit  tells  me  that  the  end  of  our  empire  is  at  hand  !"  All 
shrank  back  aghast,  and  left  the  denouncer  of  woe  standing  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  He  was  an  ancient  and  hoary  man,  in 
the  rude  attire  of  a  dervise.  Age  had  withered  his  form  without 
quenching  the  fire  of  his  spirit,  which  glared  in  baleful  lustre 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  (say  the  Arabian  historians)  one  of 
those  holy  men  termed  santons,  who  pass  their  lives  in  hermitages, 
in  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer,  until  they  attain  to  the  purity 
of  saints  and  the  foresight  of  prophets.  "  He  was,"  says  the  in- 
dignant Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  a  son  of  Belial,  one  of  those 
fanatic  infidels  possessed  by  the  devil,  who  are  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  predict  the  truth  to  their  followers  ;  but  with  the 
proviso,  that  their  predictions  shall  be  of  no  avail." 

The  voice  of  the  santon  resounded  through  the  lofty  hall  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  struck  silence  and  awe  into  the  crowd  of 
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courtly  sycophants.  Mulcy  Abul  Hassan  alone  was  unmoved; 
lie  eyed  the  hoary  anchorite  with  acorn  as  lie  stood  dauntless  be- 
fore iii in,  and  treated  his  predictions  as  the  ravines  of  a  mania* 
The  wanton  rushed  from  the  royal  prcM'iicc.  and,  descending  into 
the  city,  hurried  throigh  its  streets  and  spiares  with  frantic  ges- 
ticulations. His  voice  was  heard,  in  cvory  part,  in  awful  denun- 
ciation. u  The  peace  is  broken  !  exterminating  war  is  commenced. 
Woe !  woe  f  woe  to  Granada  !  its  fall  is  at  hand  !  desolation  will 
dwell  in  its  palaces  ;  its  strong  men  will  fall  beneath  the  sword, 
its  children  and  maidens  be  led  into  captivity.  Zaliara  is  bat  a 
type  of  Granada  !" 

Terror  seized  upon  the  populace,  for  they  considered  theas 
ravings  as  the  inspirations  of  prophecy.  Some  hid  themselves  in 
their  dwellings,  as  in  a  time  of  gcnenil  mourning ;  while  some 
gathered  together  in  knots  in  the  streets  and  squares,  alarming 
each  other  with  dismal  forebodings,  and  cursing  the  rashness  and 
cruelty  of  the  king. 

The  Moorish  monarch  heeded  not  their  murmurs.  Knowing 
that  his  exploit  must  draw  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Chris- 
tians, he  now  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  made  attempts  to  surprise 
Castellan  and  Elvira,  though  without  success.  He  sent  alfaquis, 
also,  to  the  Barbary  powers,  informing  tbem  that  the  sword  was 
drawn,  and  inviting  the  African  princes  to  aid  him  with  men  and 
supplies  in  maintaining  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  against  the  violence  of  unbelievers. 

While  discontent  exhaled  itself  in  murmurs  among  tbe  com- 
mon people,  however,  it  fomented  in  dangerous  conspiracies  among 
the  nobles,  and  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  startled  by  information 
of  a  design  to  depose  him  and  place  his  son  Boabdil  upon  tha 
throne.  His  first  measure  was  to  confine  the  prince  and  his 
mother  in  the  tower  of  Comares ;  then,  calling  to  mind  the  pre- 
diction of  the  astrologers,  that  the  youth  would  one  day  sot  qbj 
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the  throne  of  Granada,  he  impiously  set  the  stars  at  defiance* 
u  The  sword  of  the  executioner,"  said  he,  "  shall  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  those  lying  horoscopes,  and  shall  silence  the  ambitiou  of 
Boabdil." 

The  Sultana  Ayxa,  apprised  of  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
son,  concerted  a  plan  for  his  escape.  At  the  dead  of  the  night  she 
gained  access  to  his  prison,  and  tying  together  the  shawls  and 
scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female  attendants,  lowered  him  down 
from  a  balcony  of  the  Alhanibra,  to  the  steep  rocky  hill-side  which 
sweeps  down  to  the  Darro.  Here  some  of  her  devoted  adherents 
were  waiting  to  receive  him,  who,  mounting  him  on  a  swift  horse, 
spirited  him  away  to  the  city  of  Guadix,  in  the  Alpuxaras. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Expedition  of  tho  marqnoi  of  Cadii  against  AlhaovL 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  king  Ferdinand  when  he  heard  of 
the  storming  of  Zahara ;  thongh  the  outrage  of  the  Moor  happen- 
ed most  opportunely.  The  war  between  Ca.sti1c.and  Portugal  had 
come  to  a  close  ;  the  factions  of  the  Spanish  nobles  were  for  the 
most  part  quelled  The  Gastilian  nionarchs  had  now,  therefore^ 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  cherished  object  of  their  ambit  ion, 
the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  pious  heart  of  Isabella  yearned  to 
behold  the  entire  peninsula  redeemed  from  the  domination  of  the 
Infidel;  while  Ferdinand,  in  whom  religious  zeal  was  mingled 
with  temporal  policy,  looked  with  a  craving  eye  to  the  rich  terri- 
tory of  the  Moor,  studded  with  wealthy  towns  and  cities.  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  had  rashly  or  unwarily  thrown  tho  brand  that  was 
to  produce  the  wide  conflagration.  Fcrdinaud  was  not  the  one 
to  quench  the  flames.  He  immediately  issued  orders  to  all  the 
adclantados  and  alcaydes  of  the  frontiers,  to  maintain  the  utmost 
vigilance  at  their  several  posts,  and  to  prepare  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  the  territories  of  the  Moors. 

Among  the  many  valiant  cavaliers  who  rallied  round  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in 
rank  and  renowned  in  arms  was  Don  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marquee  of  Cadi  .      As  he  was  the  distinguished  champion  of 
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this  holy  war,  and  commanded  in  most  of  its  enterprises  and  bat- 
tles, it  is  meet  that  some  particular  account  should  be  given  o{ 
him.  He  was  born  in  1443,  of  the  valiant  lineage  of  the  Ponces, 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  in 
the  field.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  with  a  muscular  and 
powerful  frame,  capable  of  great  exertion  and  fatigue.  His  hair 
and  beard  were  red  and  curled,  his  countenance  was  open  and 
magnanimous,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  slightly  marked  with 
the  small-pox.  He  was  temperate,  chaste,  valiant,  vigilant ;  a 
just  and  generous  master  to  his  vassals  ;  frank  and  noble  in  his 
deportment  towards  his  equals ;  loving  and  faithful  to  his  friends ; 
fierce  and  terrible,  yet  magnanimous,  to  his  enemies.  He  was 
considered  the  mirror  of  chivalry  of  his  times,  and  compared  by 
contemporary  historians  to  the  immortal  Cid. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  had  vast  possessions  in  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  castles,  and  could 
lead  forth  an  army  into  the  field  from  his  own  vassals  and  de- 
pendents. On  receiving  the  orders  of  the  king,  he  burned  to  sig- 
nalize  himself  by  some  sudden  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  that  should  give  a  brilliant  commencement  to  the  war, 
and  should  console  the  sovereigns  for  the  insult  they  had  received 
in  the  capture  of  Zahara.  As  his  estates  lay  near  to  the  Moorish, 
frontiers,  and  were  subject  to  sudden  inroads,  he  had  always  in 
his  pay  numbers  of  adalidcs,  or  scouts  and  guides,  many  of  them 
converted  Moors.  These  he  sent  out  in  all  directions,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  procure  all  kinds  of  informa- 
tion important  to  the  security  of  the  frontier.  One  of  these  spies 
came  to  him  one  day  in  his  town  of  Marchcna,  and  informed  him 
that  the  Moorish  town  of  Alhama  was  slightly  garrisoned  and 
negligently  guarded,  and  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  This  was 
a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  place,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Granada.     It  was  situated  on  a  rpeky  height,  nearly  surrounded 
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by  a  river,  and  defended  by  a  fortress  to  which  there  was  no  re- 
cess but  by  a  iteep  and  cragged  ascent  The  strength  of  its  ail 
uation.  and  its  being  embosomed  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdonij 
had  produced  the  careless  security  which  now  invited  attack. 

To  ascertain  fully  the  state  of  the  fortress,  the  marques  dis- 
patched secretly  a  veteran  soldier,  who  was  highly  in  hi*  eonfi* 
deuco.  His  namo  was  Ortega  dc  Prado.  a  man  of  great  activity, 
shrewdness,  and  valor,  and  captain  of  escaladors  (soldiers  em- 
ployed to  scale  the  walls  of  fortresses  in  time  of  attack).  Ortega 
approached  Alhama  one  moonless  night,  and  paced  along  its  walls 
with  noiseless  step,  laying  his  ear  occasionally  to  the  ground  or 
to  the  wall.  Every  time,  he  distinguished  the  measured  tread  of 
a  sentinel,  and  now  and  then  the  challenge  of  the  night-watch 
going  its  rounds.  Finding  the  town  thus  guarded,  he  clambered 
to  the  castle : — there  all  was  silent  As  ho  ranged  its  lofty  bat- 
tlements, between  him  and  the  sky  he  saw  no  sentinel  on  duty. 
He  noticed  certain  places  where  the  wall  might  be  ascended  by 
Fcaling-ladders  ;  and,  having  marked  the  hour  of  relieving  guard, 
and  made  all  necessary  observations,  he  retired  without  being 
discovered. 

Ortega  returned  to  Marchcna,  and  assured  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  of  the  practicability  of  scaling  the  castle  of  Alhama,  and 
taking  it  by  surprise.  The  marques  had  a  scent  conference  with 
Don  Pedro  Enriques,  Adelautado  of  Andalusia;  Don  Diego  de 
Merlo,  commander  of  Seville ;  Sancho  de  Avila,  alcayde  of 
Carmona,  and  others,  who  all  agreed  to  aid  him  with  their  forces. 
On  an  appointed  day,  the  several  commanders  assembled  at  Mar- 
chena with  their  troops  and  retainers.  None  but  the  leaden 
kn3W  the  object  or  destination  of  the  enterprise  ;  hut  it  waa 
enough  to  rouse  the  Andalusian  spirit,  to  know  that  a  foray 
was  intended  into  the  country  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Moors. 
Secrecy  and  celerity  were  necessary  for  success.     They  set  out 
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promptly,  with  three  thousand  genetes,  or  light  cavalry,  and  four 
thousand  infantry.  They  chose  a  route  but  little  travelled,  by 
the  way  of  Antiquera,  passing  with  great  labor  through  rugged 
and  solitary  defiles  of  the  Sierra  or  chain  of  mountains  of  Arre- 
oife,  and  left  all  their  baggage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yeguas, 
to  be  brought  after  them.  This  march  was  principally  in  the 
night ;  all  day  they  remained  quiet ;  no  noise  was  suffered  in 
their  camp,  and  no  fires  were  made,  lest  the  smoke  should  betray 
them.  On  the  third  day  they  resumed  their  march  as  the  eve- 
ning darkened,  and  forcing  themselves  forward  at  as  quick  a  pace 
as  the  rugged  and  dangerous  mountain  roads  would  permit,  they 
descended  towards  midnight  into  a  small  deep  valley,  only  half  a 
league  from  Alhama.  Here  they  made  a  halt,  fatigued  by  this 
forced  march,  during  a  long  dark  evening  towards  the  end  of 
February. 

The  marques  of  Cadis  now  explained  to  the  troops  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  told  them  it  was  for  the  glory  of  the 
most  holy  faith,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen  at 
Zahara ;  and  that  the  town  of  Alhama,  full  of  wealthy  spoil,  was 
the  place  to  be  attacked.  The  troops  were  roused  to  new  ardor 
by  these  words,  and  desired  to  be  led  forthwith  to  the  assault 
They  arrived  close  to  Alhama  about  two  hours  before  daybreak. 
Here  the  army  remained  in  ambush,  while  three  hundred  men 
were  dispatched  to  scale  the  walls  and  get  possession  of  the  castle. 
They  were  picked  men,  many  of  them  alcaydes  and  officers,  men 
who  preferred  death  to  dishonor.  This  gallant  band  was  glided 
by  the  escalador  Ortega  de  Prado,  at  the  head  of  thirty  men  with 
scaling-ladders.  They  clambered  the  ascent  to  the  castle  in 
silence,  and  arrived  under  the  dark  shadow  of  its  towers  without 
being  discovered.  Not  a  light  was  tc  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be 
hoard ;  the  whole  place  was  wrapped  in  profound  repose. 

Fixing  their  ladders,  they  ascended  cautiously  and  with  neibe- 
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less  steps.     Ortega  wu  the  first  that  mounted  upon  the  kettk 

ments.  followed  by  one  Martin  Qaliudo,  a  youthful  esquire,  fuU 
of  spirit  and  eager  for  distinction.  Moving  stealthily  along  the 
parapet  to  the  portal  of  the  citadel,  they  came  upon  the  sentinel 
by  surprise.  Ortega  seized  him  by  the  throat,  brandished  a 
dagger  before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  him  to  point  the  way  to  the 
guard-room.  The  infidel  obeyed,  and  was  instantly  dispatched,  to 
prevent  his  giving  an  alarm.  The  guard- room  was  a  scene  rather 
of  massacre  than  combat.  Some  of  the  soldiery  were  killed  while 
sleeping,  others  were  cut  down  almost  without  resistance,  bewil- 
dered by  so  unexpected  an  assault :  all  were  dispatched,  for  the 
sealing  party  was  too  small  to  make  prisoners  or  to  spare.  The 
alarm  spread  throughout  the  castle,  but  by  this  time  the  three 
hundred  picked  men  had  mounted  the  battlements.  The  garrison, 
fttartled  from  sleep,  found  the  enemy  already  masters  of  the 
towers.  Some  of  the  Moors  were  cut  down  at  once,  others  fought 
desperately  from  room  to  room,  and  the  whole  castle  resounded 
with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  The  army  in  ambush,  finding  by  the 
uproar  that  the  castle  was  suprised,  now  rushed  from  their  eon* 
ccalmcnt,  and  approached  the  walls  with  loud  shouts,  and  sound 
of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  to  increase  th*  confusion  and  dis- 
may of  the  garrison.  A  violent  conflict  took  place  in  the  court 
of  the  castle,  where  several  of  the  scaling  party  sought  to  throw 
open  the  gates  to  admit  their  countrymen.  Here  fell  two  valiant 
alcaydes,  Nicholas  de  Roja  and  Sancho  dc  Avila ;  but  they  fell 
honorably,  upon  a  heap  of  slain.  At  length  Ortega  do  Prado 
succeeded  in  throwing  open  a  postern,  through  which  the  marques 
of  Cadiz,  the  adelantndo  of  Andalusia,  and  Don  Diego  dc  Merlo, 
entered  with  a  host  of  followers,  and  the  citadel  remained  in  full 
possession  of  the  Christians. 

As  the  Spanish  cavaliers  were  ranging  from  room  to  room,  the 
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• 

marques  of  Cadis,  entering  an  apartment  of  superior  richness  to 
the  rest,  beheld,  by  the  light  of  a  silver  lamp,  a  beautiful  Moorish 
female,  the  wife  of  the  alcayde  of  the  castle,  whose  husband  was 
absent,  attending  a  wedding-feast  at  V elez  Malaga.  She  would 
have  fled  at  the  sight  of  a  Christian  warrior  in  her  apartment, 
but,  entangled  in  the  covering  of  the  bed,  she  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  marques,  imploring  mercy.  That  Christian  cavalier,  who  had 
a  soul  full  of  honor  and  courtesy  towards  the  sex,  raised  her  from 
the  floor,  and  endeavored  to  allay  her  fears ;  but  they  were  in- 
creased at  the  sight  of  her  female  attendants,  pursued  into  the  room 
by  the  Spanish  soldiery.  The  marques  reproached  his  soldiers 
with  unmanly  conduct,  and  reminded  them  that  they  made  war 
upon  men,  not  on  defenceless  women.  Having  soothed  the  terrors 
of  the  females  by  the  promise  of  honorable  protection,  he  appointed 
a  trusty  guard  to  watch  over  the  security  of  their  apartment. 

The  castle  was  now  taken  ;  but  the  town  below  it  was  in  arms. 
It  was  broad  day,  and  the  people,  recovered  from  their  panic,  were 
enabled  to  see  and  estimate  the  force  of  the  enemy.  The  inhab- 
itants were  chiefly  merchants  and  tradespeople  ;  but  the  Moore 
all  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  weapons,  and  were  of 
brave  and  warlike  spirit.  They  confided  in  the  strength  of  their 
walls,  and  the  certainty  of  speedy  relief  from  Granada,  which 
was  but  about  eight  leagues  distant  Manning  the  battlements 
and  towers,  they  discharged  showers  of  stones  and  arrows,  when- 
ever the  part  of  the  Christian  army,  without  the  walls,  attempted 
to  approach.  They  barricadoed  the  entrances  of  their  streets, 
aL*o  which  opened  towards  the  castle ;  stationing  men  expert  at 
tho  cross-bow  and  arquebuse.  These  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon 
the  gate  of  the  castle,  so  that  no  one  could  sally  forth  without 
being  instantly  shot  down.  Two  valiant  cavaliers,  who  attempted 
to  lead  forth  a  party  in  defiance  of  this  fatal  tempest,  were  shot 
dead  at  the  very  portal 
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The  Christiana  now  found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  great 
peril.  Reinforcements  must  soon  arrive  to  the  enemy  from  Gra- 
nada ,  unless,  therefore,  they  gained  possession  of  the  town  ia 
the  course  of  the  day,  they  were  likely  to  l»c  surrounded  and  be- 
featured,  without  provisions,  in  the  castle.  Some  observed  that, 
even  if  they  took  the  town,  they  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
possession  of  it  They  proposed,  therefore,  to  make  booty  of 
every  thing  valuable,  to  sack  the  castle,  set  it  on  fire,  and  make 
good  their  retreat  to  Seville. 

The  marques  of  Cadii  was  of  different  counsel.  u  God  haa 
given  the  citadel  into  Christian  hands,"  said  ne ;  u  he  will  no 
doubt  strengthen  them  to  maintain  it.  We  have  gained  the  plaee 
with  difficulty  and  bloodshed  ;  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  our  honor 
to  abandon  it  through  fear  of  imaginary  dangers.  The  adelan* 
tado  and  Don  Diego  de  Merlo  joined  in  his  opinion  ;  but  without 
their  earnest  and  united  remonstrances,  the  place  would  have  been 
abandoned  ;  so  exhausted  were  the  troops  by  forced  marches  and 
hard  fighting,  and  so  apprehensive  of  the  approach  of  the  Moors 
of  Granada. 

The  strength  and  spirits  of  the  party  within  the  castle,  were 
in  some  degree  restored  by  the  provisions  which  they  found.  The 
Christian  army  beneath  the  town,  being  also  refreshed  by  a 
morning's  repast,  advanced  vigorously  to  the  attack  of  the  walla. 
They  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  and.  swarming  up,  sword  in 
hand,  fought  fiercely  with  the  Moorish  soldiery  upon  the  ramparta. 

In  the  meantime,  the  marques  of  Cadis,  seeing  that  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  which  opened  toward  the  city,  was  completely  com- 
manded by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  ordered  a  large  breach  to 
be  made  in  the  wall,  through  which  he  might  lead  his  troops  to 
the  attack ;  animating  them,  in  this  perilous  moment,  by  assuring 
them  that  the  place  should  be  given  up  to  plunder,  and  its  inhab- 
itants made  captives. 
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The  breach  being  made,  the  marques  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  entered  sword  in  hand.  A  simultaneous  at- 
tack  was  made  by  the  Christians  in  every  part — by  the  ramparts, 
by  the  gate,  by  the  roofs  and  walls  which  connected  the  castle 
with  the  town.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  in  their  streets,  from 
their  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  their  houses.  They  were  not 
equal  to  the  Christians  in  bodily  strength,  for  they  were  for  the 
most  part  peaceful  men,  of  industrious  callings,  and  enervated  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath ;  but  they  were  superior  in 
number,  and  unconquerable  in  spirit ;  old  and  young,  strong  and 
weak,  fought  with  the  same  desperation.  The  Moors  fought  for 
property,  for  liberty,  for  life.  They  fought  at  their  thresholds 
and  their  hearths,  with  the  shrieks  of  their  wives  and  children 
ringing  in  their  ears,  and  they  fought  in  the  hope  that  each  mo- 
ment would  bring  aid  from  Granada.  They  regarded  neither 
their  own  wounds  nor  the  death  of  their  companions ;  but  con- 
tinued fighting  until  they  fell,  and  seemed  as  if,  when  they  could 
no  longer  contend,  they  would  block  up  the  thresholds  of  their 
beloved  homes  with  their  mangled  bodies.  The  Christians  fought 
for  glory,  for  revenge,  for  the  holy  faith,  and  for  the  spoil  of  theso 
wealthy  infidels.  Success  would  place  a  rich  town  at  their  mercy ; 
failure  would  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  of  Gra- 
nada. 

The  contest  raged  from  morning  until  night,  when  the  Moors 
began  to  yield.  Retreating  to  a  large  mosque  near  the  walls, 
they  kept  up  so  galling  a  fire  from  it  with  lances,  cross-bows,  and 
arquebuses,  that  for  some  time  the  Christians  dared  not  approach. 
Covering  themselves,  at  length,  with  bucklers  and  mantelets*  to 
protect  them  from  the  deadly  shower,  the  latter  made  their  way 

*  Mantelet— a  movable  parapet,  made  of  thick  planks,  to  protect  troops, 
when  advancing  to  sap  or  assault  a  wallod  place. 
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to  the  mosque,  and  act  fire  to  the  doors.  When  the  smoke  and 
flames  rolled  in  upon  them,  the  Moon  gave  up  all  aa  lost  Many 
rushed  forth  desperately  upon  the  enemy,  but  were  immediately 
■lain  ;  the  rest  surrendered  themselves  captives. 

The  struggle  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the  town  remained  at  the ' 
mercy  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  inhabitants,  both  male  and 
female,  became  the  slaves  of  those  who  made  them  prisoners. 
Some  few  escaped  by  a  mine  or  subterranean  way,  which  led  to 
the  river,  and  concealed  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  in 
caves  and  secret  places ;  but  in  three  or  four  days,  were  compelled 
to  surrender  themselves  through  hunger. 

Tho  town  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  booty  was  im- 
mense. There  were  found  prodigious  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  jewels,  and  rich  silks,  and  costly  stuffs  of  all  kinds; 
together  with  horses  and  beeves,  and  abundance  of  grain  and  oil, 
and  honey,  and  all  other  productions  of  this  fruitful  kingdom ; 
for  in  Alhama  were  collected  the  royal  rents  and  tributes  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  it  was  the  richest  town  in  the  Moorish  ter- 
ritory, and,  from  its  great  strength  and  its  peculiar  situation,  was 
called  the  key  to  Granada. 

Great  waste  and  devastation  were  committed  by  the  Spanish 
soldiery  ;  for,  thinking  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  possession 
of  the  place,  they  began  to  destroy  whatever  they  could  not  take 
away.  Immense  jars  of  oil  were  broken,  costly  furniture  shatter- 
ed to  pieces,  and  magazines  of  grain  broken  open,  and  their  con* 
tents  scattered  to  the  winds.  Many  Christian  captives,  who  had 
been  taken  at  Zahara,  were  found  buried  in  a  Moorish  dungeon, 
and  were  triumphantly  restored  to  light  and  liberty ;  and  a  rene- 
gado  Spaniard,  who  had  often  served  as  guide  to  the  Moors  in 
tlieir  incursions  into  the  Christian  territories,  was  hanged  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  battlements,  for  the  edification  of  the  aimy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

How  ike  people  of  Granada  were  affected,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Alhama ;  and  how  the  Moorish  King  sallied  forth  to  regain  it 

A  Moorish  horseman  had  sparred  across  the  vega,  nor  reined  hif 
panting  steed  until  he  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra.  He 
brought  tidings  to  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  of  the  attack  upon  Al- 
hama. "  The  Christians ,"  said  he,  "  are  in  the  land.  They 
came  upon  us,  we  know  not  whence  or  how,  and  scaled  the  walls 
of  the  castle  in  the  night.  There  has  been  dreadful  fighting  and 
carnage  in  its  towers  and  courts  ;  and  when  I  spurred  my  steed 
from  the  gate  of  Alhama,  the  castle  was  in  possession  of  the  un- 
believers." 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  swift  retribution 
had  come  upon  him  for  the  woes  he  had  inflicted  upon  Zahara. 
Still  he  flattered  himself  that  this  had  only  been  some  transient 
inroad  of  a  party  of  marauders,  intent  upon  plunder  ;  and  that  a 
little  succor,  thrown  into  the  town,  would  be  sufficient  to  expel 
them  from  the  castle,  and  drive  them  from  the  land.  He  ordered 
out,  therefore,  a  thousand  of  his  chosen  cavalry,  and  sent  them  in 
all  speed  to  the  assistance  of  Alhama.  They  arrived  before  its 
walls,  the  morning  after  its  capture ;  the  Christian  standards 
floated  upon  its  towers,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  poured  forth  from 
its  gates  and  came  wheeling  down  into  the  plain  to  receive  thftm. 
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The  Moorish  horsemen  turned  tho  rem*  of  their  steeds*  and 
galloped  hack  for  Granada.  Thcj  entered  its  gates  in  tumultuous 
confusion,  spreading  terror  and  lamentation  by  their  tidings. 
"  Albania  is  fallen  !  Alhama  is  fallen  !"  exclaimed  they ;  "  tht 
Christians  garrison  its  walls  ;  the  key  of  Granada  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy !" 

When  the  people  heard  these  words,  they  remembered  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  santon.  His  prediction  seemed  still  to  resound 
in  cvciy  ear,  and  its  fulfilment  to  be  at  hand.  Nothing  was  heard 
throughout  the  city,  but  sighs  and  wai lings.  *•  Woe  is  me,  Al- 
hama !"  was  in  every  mouth ;  and  this  ejaculation  of  deep'  sorrow 
and  doleful  foreboding,  came  to  be  the  burthen  of  a  plaintivt 
ballad,  which  remains  until  the  present  day* 

Many  aged  men,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Granada  from  other 
Moorish  dominions  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tians, now  groaned  in  despair  at  the  thoughts  that  war  was  to 
follow  them  into  this  last  retreat,  to  lay  waste  this  pleasant  land, 
and  to  bring  trouble  and  sorrow  upon  their  declining  years.  Tho 
women  were  more  loud  and  vehement  in  their  grief;  for  they  be- 
hold the  evils  impending  over  their  children,  and  what  can 
restrain  the  agony  of  a  mother's  heart  ?  Many  of  them  made 
their  way  through  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra  into  the  presence  of 
the  king,  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  tearing  their  hair.  "  Accursed 
be  the  day,"  cried  they,  u  that  thou  hast  lit  the  flame  of  war  in 
our  land !  May  the  holy  Prophet  bear  witness  before  Allah,  that 
we  and  our  children  arc  innocent  of  this  act !  Upon  thy  head, 
and  upon  the  heads  of  thy  posterity,  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
rest  the  sin  of  the  desolation  of  Zahara  !"1 

*  The  mournful  little  Spanish  romance  of  Ay  dr.  ml  Alhama!  In  supposed 
fto  be  of  Moorish  origin,  and  to  embody  the  grief  of  the  pcoplu  of  Granada 
on  this  occasion. 

f  Garibay,  lib.  40,  c.  20. 
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Muley  Abul  Hassan  remained  unmoved,  amidst  all  this 
storm ;  his  heart  was  hardened  (observes  Fray  Antouio  Agapida) 
like  that  of  Pharaoh,  to  the  end  that,  through  his  blind  violence 
and  rage,  he  might  produce  the  deliverance  of  the  land  from  its 
heathen  bondage.  In  fact,  he  was  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior. 
ii nd  trusted  soon  to  make  this  blow  recoil  upon  the  head  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  captors  of  Alhama  were  but 
a  handful :  they  were  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  capital.  They  were  deficient  in  munitions 
of  war,  and  provisions  for  sustaining  a  siege.  By  a  rapid  move- 
ment, he  might  surround  them  with  a  powerful  army,  cut  off  all 
aid  from  their  countrymen,  and  entrap  them  in  the  fortress  they 
had  taken. 

To  think  was  to  act,  with  Muley  Abul  Hassan ;  but  he  was 
prone  to  act  with  too  much  precipitation.  He  immediately  set 
forth  in  person,  with  three  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot, 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action,  would  not 
wait  to  provide  artillery  and  the  various  engines  required  in  a 
siege.  "  The  multitude  of  my  forces,"  said  he,  confidently,  "  will 
be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  enemy." 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  who  thus  held  possession  of  Alhama, 
had  a  chosen  friend  and  faithful  companion  in  arms,  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Christian  chivalry.  This  was  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cordova,  senior  and  lord  of  the  house  of  Aguilar,  and 
brother  of  Oonsalvo  of  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  grand 
cap  tain  of  Spain.  As  yet,  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  the  glory  of 
his  name  and  race — for  his  brother  was  but  young  in  arms.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  hardy,  valiant,  and  enterprising  of  the  Spa- 
nish knights,  and  foremost  in  all  service  of  a  perilous  and  adven- 
turous nature.  He  had  not  been  at  hand,  to  accompany  his 
friend  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  in  his  inroad  into  the 
Moorish  territory ;  but  he  hastily  assembled  a  number  of  retain 
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era,  horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  forward  to  join  the  enterprise 
Arriving  ut  the  river  Ycguas,  he  found  the  baggage  of  the  army 
still  upon  its  banks,  and  took  charge  of  it  to  carry  it  to  Albania 
The  marques  of  Cadiz  heard  of  the  approach  of  his  friend,  whose 
march  was  slow  in  coiisei juencc  of  being  encumbered  bj  the  bag* 
ga*re.  He  was  within  but  a  few  leagues  of  Alhaina,  when  scout* 
camo  hurrying  into  the  place,  with  intelligence  that  the  Moorish 
kin?  was  at  hand  with  a  powerful  army.  The  marques  of  Cadis 
was  filled  with  alarm  lest  De  Aguilar  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Forgetting  his  own  danger,  and  thinking  only  of 
that  of  his  friend,  he  dispatched  a  well-mounted  messenger  to  ride 
full  speed,  and  warn  him  not  to  approach. 

The  first  determination  of  Alonzo  dc  Aguilar,  when  be  heard 
that  the  Moorish  king  was  at  hand,  was  to  take  a  strong  position 
in  the  mountains,  and  await  his  coming.  The  madness  of  an  at- 
tempt with  his  handful  of  men  to  oppose  an  immense  army,  was 
represented  to  him  with  such  force  as  to  induce  him  to  aban- 
don the  idea ;  he  then  thought  of  throwing  himself  into  Alhama, 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  :  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
Moor  would  infallibly  intercept  him.  and  he  should  only  give  the 
niarqucs  the  additional  distress  of  beholding  him  captured  be* 
neath  his  walls.  It  was  even  urged  upon  him  that  he  had  no 
time  for  delay,  if  he  would  consult  his  own  safety,  which  could 
only  be  insured  by  an  immediate  retreat  into  the  Christian  terri- 
tory. This  last  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  return  of  scouts, 
who  brought  informaticn  that  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  received 
notice  of  his  movements,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  in  quest  of 
him.  It  was  with  infinite  reluctance  that  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar 
yielded  to  these  united  and  powerful  reasons.  Proudly  and  sul- 
lenly ho  drew  off  bis  forces,  laden  with  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
and  made  an  unwilling  retreat  towards  Antiqucra.  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  pursued  him  for  some  distance  through  the  mountains, 
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but  80ou  gave  up  the  chase  and  turned  with  his  forces  upon 
Alhama. 

As  the  army  approached  the  town,  they  beheld  the  fields 
strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  fallen 
in  defence  of  the  place,  and  had  been  cast  forth  and  left  unburied 
by  the  Christians.  There  they  lay,  mangled  and  exposed  to 
every  indignity ;  while  droves  of  half-famished  dogs  were  preying 
upon  them,  and  fighting  and  howling,  over  their  hideous  repast.* 
Furious  at  the  sight,  the  Moors,  in  the  first  transports  of  their 
rage,  attacked  those  ravenous  animals :  their  next  measure  was  to 
vent  their  fury  upon  the  Christians.  They  rushed  like  madmen 
to  the  walls,  applied  scaling-ladders  in  all  parts,  without  waiting 
for  the  necessary  mantelets  and  other  protections, — thinking,  by 
attacking  suddenly  and  at  various  points,  to  distract  the  enemy, 
and  overcome  them  by  the  force  of  numbers. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  his  confederate  commanders,  dis- 
tributed themselves  along  the  walls,  to  direct  and  animate  their 
men  in  the  defence.  The  Moors,  in  their  blind  fury,  often 
assailed  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  places.  Darts,  stones, 
and  all  kinds  of  missiles,  were  hurled  down  upon  their  defence- 
less heads.  As  fast  as  they  mounted,  they  were  cut  down,  er 
dashed  from  the  battlements,  their  ladders  overturned,  and  all 
who  were  on  them  precipitated  headlong  below. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  stormed  with  passion  at  the  sight ;  he 
sent  detachment  after  detachment  to  scale  the  walls — but  in  vain  ; 
they  were  like  waves  rushing  upon  a  rock,  only  to  dash  them- 
selves to  pieces.  The  Moors  lay  in  heaps  beneath  the  wall,  and 
among  them  many  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Granada.  The 
Christians,  also,  sallied  frequently  from  the  gates,  and  made  great 
havoc  in  the  irregular  multitude  of  assailants 

•  Pulgar.  Cronica. 
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Muley  Abul  Hassan  now  became  sensible  of  his  error  in  har- 
rying from  Granada  without  the  proper  eugincs  for  a  siege.  Des- 
titute of  all  means  to  batter  the  fortifications,  the  town  remained 
uninjured,  defying  the  mighty  army  which  raged  and  roamed  be- 
fore it  Incensed  at  being  thus  foiled.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  gave 
orders  to  undermine  the  walls.  The  Moors  advanced  with  shouts 
to  the  attempt.  They  were  received  with  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
ramparts,  which  drove  them  from  their  works.  Repeatedly  were 
they  repulsed,  and  repeatedly  did  they  return  to  the  charge.  The 
Christians  not  merely  galled  them  from  the  battlements,  but  is- 
sued forth  and  cut  them  down  in  the  excavations  thev  were 
attempting  to  form.  The  contest  lasted  throughout  a  whole  day, 
and  by  evening  two  thousand  Moors  were  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the 
place  by  assault,  and  attempted  to  distress  it  into  terms  by  turn- 
ing the  channel  of  the  river  which  runs  by  its  walls.  On  this 
stream  the  inhabitants  depended  for  their  supply  of  water ;  the 
place  being  destitute  of  fountains  and  cisterns,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  called  Alhama  la  scca,  or  "  the  dry." 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
Moors  endeavoring  to  plant  palisades  in  its  bed  to  divert  the 
stream,  and  the  Christians  striving  to  prevent  them.  The  Span- 
ish commanders  exposed  themselves  to  the  utmost  danger  to  ani- 
mate their  men,  who  were  repeatedly  driven  back  into  the  town. 
The  marques  of  Cadis  was  often  up  to  his  knees  in  the  stream, 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  Moors.  The  water  ran  red  with 
Hood,  and  was  encumbered  with  dead  bodies.  At  length,  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Moors  gave  them  the  advantage, 
and  they  succeeded  in  diverting  the  greater  part  of  the  water. 
The  Christians  had  to  struggle  severely,  to  supply  themselves 
Gram  the  feeble  till  which  remained.     They  sallied  to  the  river  bj 
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ft  subterraneous  passage ;  but  tbe  Moorish  cross-bowmen  stationed 
themselves  on  the  opposite  bank,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  Christians,  whenever  they  attempted  to  fill  their  vessels  from 
the  scanty  and  turbid  stream.  One  party  of  the  Christians  had, 
therefore,  to  fight,  while  another  drew  water.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  this  deadly  strife  was  maintained,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  every  drop  of  water  were  purchased  with  a  drop  of  blood. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sufferings  of  the  town  became  intense. 
None  but  the  soldiery  and  their  horses  were  allowed  the  precious 
beverage  so  dearly  earned,  and  even  that  in  quantities  that  only 
tantalized  their  wants.  The  wounded,  who  could  not  sally  to 
procure  it,  were  almost  destitute ;  while  the  unhappy  prisoners, 
shut  up  in  the  mosques,  were  reduced  to  frightful  extremities. 
Many  perished  raving  mad,  fancying  themselves  swimming  in 
boundless  seas,  yet  unable  to  assuage  their  thirst.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  lay  parched  and  panting  along  the  battlements,  no  longer 
able  to  draw  a  bowstring  or  hurl  a  stone  ;  while  above  five  thou- 
sand Moors,  stationed  upon  a  rocky  height  which  overlooked  part 
of  the  town,  kept  up  a  galling  fire  into  it  with  slings  and  cross- 
bows ;  so  that  the  marques  of  Cadiz  was  obliged  to  heighten  the 
battlements,  by  using,  the  doors  from  the  private  dwellings. 

The  Christian  cavaliers,  exposed  to  this  extreme  peril,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  dis- 
patched fleet  messengers  to  Seville  and  Cordova,  entreating  the 
chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  hasten  to  their  aid.  They  sent  likewise, 
imploring  assistance  from  the  king  and  queen,  who  at  that  time 
held  their  court  in  Medina  del  Campo.  In  the  midst  of  their 
distress,  a  tank,  or  cistern,  of  water,  was  fortunately  discovered 
in  the  city,  which  gave  temporary  relief  to  their  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

How  tbo  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  and  the  chivalry  of 

tcncd  to  the  relief  of  Albania. 


The  perilous  situation  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  pent  up  and  be 
leaguercd  within  the  walls  of  Alhaina,  spread  terror  among  their 
friends,  and  anxiety  throughout  all  Andalusia.  Nothing,  how> 
ever,  could  equal  the  anguish  of  the  marchioness  of  Cadiz,  tho 
wife  of  the  gallant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon.  In  her  deep  dis- 
tress, she  looked  round  for  some  powerful  noble,  who  had  the 
means  of  rousing  the  country  to  the  assistance  of  her  husband. 
No  one  appeared  more  competent  for  the  purpose  than  Don  Juan 
de  Guzman,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  puissant  grandees  of  Spain ;  his  possessions  ex- 
tended over  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Andalusia,  embra- 
cing towns,  and  seaports,  and  numerous  villages.  Here  he  reigned 
in  feudal  state,  like  a  petty  sovereign,  and  could  at  any  time  bring 
into  the  field  an  immense  force  of  vassals  and  retainers. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  how* 
ever,  were  at  this  time  deadly  foes.  An  hereditary  feud  existed 
between  them,  which  had  often  arisen  to  bloodshed  and  open  war ; 
for  aw  jet  the  fierce  contests  between  the  proud  and  puissant 
Spamah  noUee  had  not  been  completely  quelled  by  the  power  of 
the  Mown,  and  in  this  respect  they  exerted  a  right  of  sovereignty 
*ir  vaawab  against  each  other  in  open  field. 
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The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  would  have  appeared,  to  many, 
the  very  last  person  to  whom  to  apply  for  aid  of  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  ;  but  the  marchioness  judged  of  him  by  the  standard  of  her 
own  high  and  generous  mind.  She  knew  him  to  be  a  gallant  and 
courteous  knight,  and  had  already  experienced  the  magnanimity 
of  his  spirit,  haying  been  relieved  by  him  when  besieged  by  the 
Moors  in  her  husband's  fortress  of  Arcos.  To  the  duke,  there- 
fore, she  applied  in  this  moment  of  sudden  calamity,  imploring 
him  to  furnish  succor  to  her  husband.  The  event  showed  how 
well  noble  spirits  understand  each  other.  No  sooner  did  the 
duke  receive  this  appeal  from  the  wife  of  his  enemy,  than  he  gen* 
erously  forgot  all  feeling  of  animosity,  and  determined  to  go  in 
person  to  his  succor.  He  immediately  dispatched  a  courteous 
letter  to  the  marchioness,  assuring  her  that  in  consideration  of  the 
request  of  so  honorable  and  estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from 
peril  so  valiant  a  cavalier  as  her  husband,  whose  loss  would  bo 
great,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christendom,  he  would  forego 
the  recollection  of  all  past  grievances,  and  hasten  to  his  relief 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise. 

The  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  alcaydes  of  his  towns 
and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  forthwith  at  Seville, 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  spare  from  their  garrisons.  He 
called  on  all  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  make  a  common  cause 
in  the  rescue  of  those  Christian  cavaliers,  and  he  offered  largo 
pay  to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to  him  with  horses,  armor, 
and  provisions.  Thus  all  who  could  be  incited  by  honor,  religion, 
patriotism,  or  thirst  of  gain,  were  induced  to  hasten  to  his  stand* 
ard,  and  he  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse 
and  fifty  thousand  foot.*  Many  cavaliers  of  distinguished  name 
accompanied  him  in  this  generous  enterprise.     Among  these  was 

*  Cronica  de  los  Duques  do  Medina  Sidonia,  por  Pedro  do  Medina.  MS. 
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the  redoubtable  Alonzo  do  Aguilar,  the  chosen  friend  of  tin 
marques  of  Cadis,  and  with  him  iiis  younger  brother,  Gonsahra 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  grand  cap 
tain;  Don  lloderigo  liirrih.  also.  Master  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava,  toother  with  Martin  Alouzo  do  Mnntemayor,  and  the 
marques  Do  Villena,  esteemed  the  host  huioo  in  8pain.  It  was  a 
gallant  und  splendid  army',  comprising  the  flower  of  Spanish 
chivalry,  and  poured  firth  in  brilliant  array  from  the  gates  of 
Seville,  bearing  the  great  standard  of  that  ancient  and  renowned 
ci:y. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  nt  Medina  del  Campo,  when 
tidings  came  of  the  capture  of  A  Ilia  ma.  The  king  was  at  mass 
when  he  received  the  news,  and  ordered  te  drum  to  be  chanted 
for  this  signal  triumph  of  the  holy  faith.  When  the  first  flush 
of  triumph  had  subsided,  and  the  king  learnt  the  imminent  peril 
of  the  valorous  Ponce  dc  Leon  and  his  companions  and  the  great 
danger  that  this  stronghold  might  again  be  wrested  from  their 
grasp,  he  resolved  to  hurry  in  person  to  the  scene  of  action.  So 
pressing  appeared  to  him  the  emergency,  that  he  barely  gave  him- 
self time  to  take  a  hasty  repast  while  horses  were  providing,  and 
then  departed  at  furious  speed  for  Andalusia,  leaving  a  request 
for  the  queen  to  follow  him.*  He  was  attended  by  Don  Holt  ram 
de  la  Cueva,  duke  of  Albuquerque.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mcndoxa, 
count  of  Tendilla,  and  Don  Pedro  Mauriques.  count  of  Treviilo, 
with  a  few  more  cavaliers  of  prowess  and  distinction.  He  tra- 
velled by  forced  journeys,  frequently  changing  his  jaded  horses, 
being  eager  to  arrive  in  time  to  take  command  of  the  Andalusian 
chivalry.  When  he  arrived  within  five  leagues  of  Cordova,  the 
duke  of  Albuquerque  remonstrated  with  him  upon  entering,  with 
Mrah  inoaniiooa  haste,  into  the  enemies*  country.     He  represented 

•  Hksoas.  Hist.  Pont  ideal. 
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to  him  that  thero  were  troops  enough  assembled  to  succor  Al- 
bania, and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  venture  his  royal  person  in 
doing  what  could  be  done  by  his  subjects  ;  especially  as  he  had 
such  valiant  and  experienced  captains  to  act  for  him.  "  Besides, 
sire/1  added  the  duke,  "  your  majesty  should  bethink  you  that 
the  troops  about  to  take  the  field  are  mere  men  of  Andalusia, 
whereas  your  illustrious  predecessors  never  made  an  inroad  into 
the  territory  of  the  Moors,  without  being  accompanied  by  a  pow- 
erful force  of  the  stanch  and  iron  warriors  of  old  Castile." 

"  Duke,"  replied  the  king,  "  your  counsel  might  have  been 
good,  had  I  not  departed  from  Medina  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  succoring  these  cavaliers  in  person.  I  am  now  near 
the  end  of  my  journey,  and  it  would  be  beneath  my  dignity  to 
change  my  intention,  before  even  I  had  met  with  an  impediment. 
1  shall  take  the  troops  of  this  country  who  are  assembled,  without 
waiting  for  those  of  Castile,  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  shall  pro- 
secute my  journey."*  . 

As  king  Ferdinand  approached  Cordova,  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants came  forth  to  receive  him.  Learning,  however,  that  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  already  on  the  march,  and  pressing 
forward  into  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  the  king  was  all  on  fire 
to  overtake  him,  and  to  lead  in  person  the  succor  to  Alhama. 
Without  entering  Cordova,  therefore,  he  exchanged  his  weary 
horses  for  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  come  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  pressed  forward  for  the  army.  He  dispatched  fleet 
couriers  in  advance,  requesting  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to 
await  his  coming,  that  he  might  take  command  of  the  forces. 

Neither  the  duke  nor  his  companions  in  arms,  however,  felt 
inclined  to  pause  in  their  generous  expedition,  and  gratify  the 
inclinations  of  the  king.     They  sent  back  missives,  representing 
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that  they  were  far  within  tho  enemies'  frontier,  and  it  was  danger* 
ous  either  to  pause  or  turn  back.  They  had  likewise  received 
pressing  entreaties  from  the  besieged  to  hastoii  their  speed,  setting 
forth  their  great  sufferings,  and  their  hourly  peril  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  enemy. 

The  king  was  at  Ponton  del  Maestrc,  when  he  received  these 
missives.  80  inflamed  was  he  with  zeal  for  the  success  of  this 
enterprise,  that  he  would  havo  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  with  the  handful  of  cavaliers  who  accompanied  him,  but 
they  represented  the  rashness  of  such  a  journey,  through  the 
mountainous  defllcs  of  a  hostile  country,  thickly  beset  with  towns 
and  castles.  With  some  difficulty,  therefore,  he  was  dissuaded 
from  his  inclination,  and  prevailed  upon  to  await  tidings  from  the 
army,  in  the  frontier  oity  of  Antiquera. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sequel  of  the  events  at  A1hair.a. 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  in  arms,  and  pouring  its  chivalry 
through  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Moorish  frontiers,  the  garri- 
son of  Alhama  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  under  its  sufferings  before  the  promised  succor  could 
arrive.  The  intolerable  thirst  that  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  water,  the  incessant  watch  that  had  to  be  main- 
tained over  the  vast  force  of  enemies  without,  and  the  great 
number  of  prisoners  within,  and  the  wounds  which  almost  every 
soldier  had  received  in  the  incessant  skirmishes  and  assaults,  had 
worn  grievously  both  flesh  and  spirit  The  noble  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadis,  still  animated  the  soldiery,  however,  by  word 
and  example,  sharing  every  hardship  and  being  foremost  in  every 
danger ;  exemplifying  that  a  good  commander  is  the  vital  spirit 
of  an  army. 

When  Muley  Abul  Hassan  heard  of  the  vast  force  that  was 
approaching  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidouia, 
and  that  Ferdinand  was  coming  in  person  with  additional  troops, 
he  perceived  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost:  Alhama  must  be 
carried  by  one  powerful  attack,  or  abandoned  entirely  to  the 
Christians. 
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A  nnmbcr  of  Moorish  cavaliers,  some  of  tho  Invest  ynvtb 
of  (iranada,  knowing  the  wishes  of  the  king,  proponed  to  under 
take  a  desperate  enterprise,  whieh.  if  success  fill,  must  put  Albania 
in  his  power.  Early  one  morn  in:;,  when  it  was  scarcely  the  gray 
(•f  the  dawn,  about  the  time  of  changing  the  watch,  these  car* 
liers  approached  the  town,  at  a  place  considered  inaccessible,  from 
the  steepness  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  wall  was  founded  ;  which, 
it  was  supposed,  elevated  the  battlements  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
longest  scaling-ladder.  The  Moorish  knights,  aided  by  a  number 
of  the  strongest  and  most  active  escalators,  mounted  these  rocks, 
and  applied  the  ladders,  without  being  discovered ;  for,  to  divert 
attention  from  them,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  made  a  false  attack 
upon  the  town  in  another  quarter. 

The  scaling  party  mounted  with  difficulty,  and  in  small  num- 
bers ;  the  sentinel  was  killed  at  his  post,  and  seventy  of  the 
Moors  made  their  way  into  the  streets  before  an  alarm  was  given. 
The  guards  rushed  to  the  walls,  to  atop  the  hostile  throng  that 
was  still  pouring  in.  A  sharp  conflict,  hand  to  hand  and  man  to 
man,  took  place  on  tho  battlements,  and  many  on  both  sides  felL 
The  Moors,  whether  wounded  or  slain,  were  thrown  headlong 
without  the  walls ;  the  scaling-ladders  were  overturned,  and  those 
who  were  mounting  were  dashed  upon  tho  rocks,  and  from  thenoe 
tumbled  upon  the  plain.  Thus,  in  a  little  while,  the  ramparti 
were  cleared  by  Christian  prowess,  led  on  by  that  valiant  knight 
Don  Alonzo  Ponce,  the  uncle,  and  that  brave  esquire  Pedro 
Pineda,  nephew  of  the  marques  of  Cadii. 

The  walls  being  cleared,  these  two  kindred  cavaliers  now 
hastenco  with  their  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  seventy  Moors  who 
had  gained  an  entrance  into  the  town.  The  main  party  of  tho 
garrison  being  engaged  at  a  distance  resisting  the  feigned  attack 
of  the  Moorish  king,  this  fierce  band  of  infidels  had  ranged  tho 
streets  almost  without  opposition,  and  were  making  their  way  to 
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the  gates  to  throw  them  open  to  the  army.*  They  were  chosen 
men  from  among  the  Moorish  forces,  several  of  them  gallant 
knights  of  the  proudest  families  of  Granada.  Their  footsteps 
through  the  eity  were  in  a  manner  printed  in  blood,  and  they 
were  tracked  by  the  bodies  of  those  they  had  killed  and  wounded. 
They  had  attained  the  gate ;  most  of  the  guard  had  fallen  be* 
neath  their  scimetars ;  a  moment  more,  and  Alhama  would  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  enemy. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Don  Alonzo  Ponce  and  Pedro  de 
Pineda  reached  the  spot  with  their  forces.  The  Moors  had  the 
enemy  in  front  and  rear ;  they  placed  themselves  back  to  back, 
with  their  banner  in  the  centre.  In  this  way  they  fought  with 
desperate  and  deadly  determination,  making  a  rampart  around 
them  with  the  slain.  More  Christian  troops  arrived,  and  hemmed 
them  in ;  but  still  they  fought,  without  asking  for  quarters.  As 
their  number  decreased,  they  serried  their  circle  still  closer ;  de- 
fending their  banner  from  assault ;  and  the  last  Moor  died  at  his 
post,  grasping  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  This  standard  was 
displayed  from  the  walls,  and  the  turbaned  heads  of  the  Moors 
were  thrown  down  to  the  besiegers. t 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  tore  his  beard  with  rage  at  the  failure  of 
this  attempt,  and  at  the  death  of  so  many  of  his  chosen  cavaliers. 
He  saw  that  all  further  effort  was  in  vain ;  his  scouts  brought 
word  that  they  had  seen  from  the  heights,  the  long  columns  and 
flaunting  banners  of  the  Christian  army  approaching  through  the 
mountains.  To  linger,  would  be  to  place  himself  between  two  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  Breaking  up  his  camp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  he 
gave  up  the  siege  of  Alhama,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada ;  and 

*  Zurita,  lib.  20,  c  43. 

f  Pedro  de  Pineda  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of 
king  Ferdinand,  for  hi*  valor  on  this  occasion ;  (Alonzo  Ponce  wis  already 
knight)— See  Zuniga,  Annates  of  Seville,  lib.  12,  an.  1482. 
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the  la&t  clash  of  his  cymbals  scarce  died  upon  the  ear  from  the 
dint  ant  hills,  before  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
was  sc^en  emerging  in  another  direction  from  the  defiles  of  tha 
mountains. 

When  the  Christians  in  Albania  behold  their  enemies  retreat* 
ing  on  one  side,  and  their  friends  advancing  on  tho  other,  they 
uttered  shouts  of  joy  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  for  it  was  as  a 
Midden  relief  from  present  death.  Harassed  by  several  weeks  of 
incessant  vigil  and  fighting,  suffering  from  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  almost  continual  thirst,  they  resembled  skeletons  rather  than 
living  men.  It  was  a  noble  and  gracious  spectacle— the  meeting 
of  those  hitherto  inveterate  f<»cs.  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and 
the  marques  of  Cadiz.  At  sight  of  his  magnanimous  deliverer 
the  marques  melted  into  tears :  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the 
greater  poignancy  to  preseut  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 
The  late  deadly  rivals  clasped  caeh  other  in  their  arms,  and  from 
that  time  forward  were  true  and  cordial  friends. 

While  this  generous  scene  took  place  between  the  command- 
ers, a  sordid  contest  arose  among  their  troops.  Tho  soldiers  who 
had  come  to  the  rescue  claimed  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Albania, 
and  so  violent  was  the  dispute,  that  both  parties  seized  their 
arms.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  interfered,  and  settled  the 
question  with  his  characteristic  magnanimity,  lie  declared  thai 
the  spoil  belonged  to  those  who  had  captured  the  city.  u  We  have 
taken  the  field,"  said  he,"  only  for  honor,  for  religion,  and  for  the 
rescue  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow  Christians  ;  and  the  success 
of  our  enterprise  is  a  sufficient  and  a  glorious  reward.  If  we  desire 
booty,  there  are  sufficient  Moorish  cities  yet  to  be  taken,  to  enrich 
\\h  all."  The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the  frank  and  chival- 
rous reasoning  of  the  duke ;  they  replied  to  his  speech  by  aoclsr 
nations,  and  the  transient  broil  was  happily  appeased. 

Tho  marchioness  of  Cadiz,  with  the  forethought  of  a  loving 
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wife,  had  dispatched  her  major-domo  with  the  army,  with  a  large 
supply  of  provisions.  Tables  were  immediately  spread  oeneath 
the  tents,  where  the  marques  gave  a  banquet  to  the  duke  and  the 
cavaliers  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  nothing  but  hilarity  pre- 
vailed in  this  late  scene  of  suffering  and  death. 

A  garrison  of  fresh  troops  was  left  in  Alhama ;  and  the  vete- 
rans who  had  so  valiantly  captured  and  maintained  it,  returned 
to  their  homes,  burthened  with  precious  booty.  The  marques  and 
duke,  with  their  confederate  cavaliers,  repaired  to  Antiquera, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  distinction  by  the  king,  who 
honored  the  marques  of  Cadiz  with  signal  marks  of  favor.  The 
duke  then  accompanied  his  late  enemy,  but  now  most  zealous  and 
grateful  friend,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  to  his  town  of  Marchena, 
where  he  received  the  reward  of  his  generous  conduct,  in  the 
thanks  and  blessings  of  the  marchioness.  The  marques  cele- 
brated a  sumptuous  feast,  in  honor  of  his  guest ;  for  a  day  and 
night,  his  palace  was  thrown  open,  and  was  the  scene  of  continual 
revel  and  festivity.  When  the  duke  departed  for  his  estates  at 
St.  Lucar,  the  marques  attended  him  for  some  distance  on  his 
journey ;  and  when  they  separated,  it  was  as  the  parting  scene  of 
brothers.  Such  was  the  noble  spectaole  exhibited  to  the  chivalry 
of  Spain,  by  these  two  illustrious  rivals.  Each  reaped  universal 
renown  from  the  part  he  had  performed  in  the  campaign ;  the 
marques,  from  having  surprised  and  captured  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  formidable  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada; 
and  the  duke,  from  having  subdued  his  deadliest  foe,  by  a  great 
act  of  magnanimity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EvebU  at  Grenada,  and  rise  of  the  Moorish  King  Boabdil  el  Ohlco. 

The  Moorish  king,  Abul  Hassan,  returned,  baffled  and  disap 
pointed,  from  before  the  walls  of  Alhama,  and  was  received  with 
groans  and  smothered  execrations  by  the  people  of  Granada. 
The  prediction  of  the  santon  was  in  every  mouth,  and  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  fulfilling ;  for  the  enemy  was  already  strongly  forti- 
fied in  Alhama,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time  the  nobles  who  had  secretly  conspired  to  depose  the  old 
king  and  elevate  his  son  Boabdil  to  the  throne,  had  matured 
their  plans,  in  concert  with  the  prince,  who  had  been  joined  in 
Guadix  by  hosts  of  adherents.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
to  carry  their  plans  into  operation. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  a  royal  country  palace,  with  gardens 
and  fountains,  called  the  Alixares,  situated  on  the  Ccrro  del  SoL 
or  Mountain  of  the  Sun ;  a  height,  the  ascent  to  which  leads  up 
from  the  Alhambra,  but  which  towers  far  above  that  fortress,  and 
looks  down  as  from  the  clouds  upon  it,  and  upon  the  subjacent 
city  of  Granada.  It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
to  inhale  the  pure  mountain  breezes,  and  leave  far  below  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  the  city.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  passed  a 
day  among  its  bowers,  in  company  with  his  favorite  wife,  Zoraya, 
when,  towards  evening,  he  heard  a  strange  sound  rising  from  the 
city,  like  the  gathering  of  a  storm,  or  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
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ocean.  Apprehensive  of  evil,  he  ordered  the  officers  of  hip  giurd 
to  descend  with  airspeed  to  the  city,  and  reconnoitre.  The  intel- 
ligence brought  back  was  astounding.  A  civil  war  was  raging  in 
the  city.  Boabdil  had  been  brought  from  Guadix  by  the  conspi- 
rators, the  for3most  of  whom  were  the  gallant  race  of  the  Aben- 
©errages.  He  had  entered  the  Albaycin  in  triumph,  and  been 
hailed  with  rapture,  and  proclaimed  king  in  that  populous  quarter 
of  the  city.  Abul  Cacim  Vanegas,  the  vizier,  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  guards,  had  attacked  the  rebels ;  and  the  noise  which  had 
alarmed  the  king,  was  the  din  of  fighting  in  the  streets  and 
squares. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  hastened  to  descend  to  the  Alhambra, 
confident  that,  ensconced  in  that  formidable  fortress,  he  could  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  rash  commotion.  To  his  surprise  and  dismay 
he  found  the  battlements  lined  with  hostile  troops;  Aben  Co- 
mixa,  the  alcayde,  had  declared  in  favor  of  Boabdil,  and  elevated 
his  standard  on  the  towers ;  thus,  cut  off  from  his  stronghold, 
the  old  monarch  was  fain  to  return  to  the  Alixares. 

The  conflict  lasted  throughout  the  night  with  carnage  on  both 
sides.  In  the  morning  Abul  Cacim,  driven  out  of  the  city, 
appeared  before  the  old  king  with  his  broken  squadrons,  and  told 
him  there  was  no  safety  but  in  flight  "  Allah  Achbar,  (God  is 
great !)"  exclaimed  old  Muley,  "  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  against 
Vaat  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  It  was  predestined  that  my 
ton  should  sit  upon  the  throno — Allah  forfend  the  rest  of  the 
prediction."  80  saying  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  escorted  by 
Abul  Cacim  Vanegas  and  his  troops,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
castle  of  Mondujar,  in  the  valley  of  Locrin.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  many  powerful  cavaliers,  relatives  of  Abul  Cacim  and  parti- 
sans of  Zoraya ;  among  whom  were  Cid  Hiaya,  Aben  Jamy,  ana 
Beduan  Vanegas,  men  who  had  alcaydes,  vassals  at  their  com- 
mand,  and  possessed  great  influence  iu  Almeria  and  Baza.  T 
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wm  joined,  also,  by  his  brother  Abdallah,  oommonlj  called  B 
Zagal,  or  the  Valiant ;  who  was  popular  in  many  parts  of  ths 
kingdom.  All  these  offered  to  aid  him  with  their  swords  in 
?u]»pr?«?ing  the  rebellion. 

Thus  reinforced,  Mulcy  Abul  II  a  roan  determined  on  a  sodden 
blow  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne  ind  the  punishment  of  ths 
rebels.  He  took  his  measures  with  that  combination  of  dexterity 
and  daring  which  formed  his  character,  and  arrived  ono  night 
under  the  walls  of  Granada,  with  five  hundred  chosen  followers. 
Pealing  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  he  threw  himself  with  san- 
guinary fury  into  its  silent  courts.  The  sleeping  inmates  were 
roused  from  their  repose  only  to  fall  by  the  exterminating  scime- 
tar.  The  rage  of  Abul  Hassan  spared  neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor 
sex ;  the  halls  resounded  with  shrieks  and  yells,  and  the  foun- 
tains ran  red  with  blood.  The  alcaydc,  Aben  Comixa,  retreated 
to  a  strong  tower,  with  a  few  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants. 
The  furious  Abul  Hassan  did  not  lose  time  in  pursuing  him  ;  he 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  city,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  its 
rebellious  inhabitants.  Descending  with  his  bloody  band  into 
the  streets,  he  cut  down  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  as,  startled 
from  their  sleep,  they  rushed  forth  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
alarm.  The  city  was  soon  completely  roused  ;  the  people  flew  U 
arms ;  lights  blazed  in  every  street,  revealing  the  scanty  number 
of  this  band,  that  had  been  dealing  such  fatal  vengeance  in  the 
dark.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  been  mistaken  in  his  conjee* 
tures;  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  incensed  by  his  tyranny, 
were  zealous  in  favor  of  his  son.  A  violent,  but  transient  eon* 
flict  took  place  in  the  streets  and  squares :  many  of  the  followers 
of  Abul  Hassan  were  slain ;  the  rest  driven  out  of  the  city ;  and 
the  old  monarch,  with  the  remnant  of  his  band,  retreated  to  hil 
loyal  city  of  Malaga. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  great  internal  feuds  and 
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divisions,  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  Granada,  The  Moors 
became  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by  the  father 
and  the  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  El 
Hey  Chico,  or  the  Young  King ;  but  though  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  them,  they  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their 
separate  force  against  the  Christians,  as  a  common  enemy,  when' 
•ver  tn  opportunity  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Royal  Expedition  againxt  Loxa. 

Km  j  Ferdinand  held  a  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  where  it 
deliberated  what  was  to  be  done  with  Alhama.  Most  of  the 
council  a<l vised  that  it  should  be  demolished,  inasmuch  as  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  it  would  be  at  all  times 
liable  to  attack,  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  powerful 
garrison  and  at  a  vast  expense.  Queen  Isabella  arrived  at  Cor- 
dova in  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  and  listened  to  them  with 
surprise  and  impatience.  u  What !"  said  she,"  destroy  the  first 
fruits  of  our  victories  ?  Abandon  the  first  place  we  have  wrested 
from  the  Moors?  Never  let  us  suffer  such  an  idea  to  occupy  our 
minds.  It  would  argue  fear  or  feebleness,  and  give  new  courage 
to  the  enemy.  You  talk  of  the  toil  and  expense  of  maintaining 
Alhama.  Did  we  doubt,  on  undertaking  this  war,  that  it  was  to 
be  one  of  infinite  cost,  labor,  and  bloodshed?  And  shall  we 
shrink  from  the  cost,  the  moment  a  victory  is  obtained,  and  the 
question  is  merely  to  guard  or  abandon  its  glorious  trophy  ?  Let 
us  hear  no  more  about  the  destruction  of  Alhama ;  let  us  main- 
tain its  walls  sacred,  as  a  stronghold  granted  us  by  Heaven,  in  the 
centre  of  this  hostile  land ;  and  let  our  only  consideration  he 
how  to  extend  our  conquest,  and  capture  the  surrounding  cities.19 
The  language  of  the  queen  infused  a  more  lofty  and  chival* 
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rons  spirit  into  the  royal  council.  Preparations  were  mule  to 
maintain  Albania  at  all  risk  and  expense ;  and  king  Ferdinand 
appointed,  as  alcayde,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  Senior  of 
♦.he  house  of  Palma,  supported  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pero 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  Alonzo  Ortis,  captains  of  four  hundred 
lances,  and  a  body  of  one  thousand  foot ;  supplied  with  provisions 
for  three  months. 

Ferdinand  resolved  also  to  lay  siege  to  Loxa,  or  Loja,  a  city 
of  great  strength,  at  no  great  distance  from  Alhama,  and  all  im- 
portant to  its  protection.  It  was  in  fact  a  military  point,  situated 
in  a  pass  of  the  mountains  between  the  kingdoms  of  Granada 
and  Castile,  and  commanded  a  main  entrance  to  the  vega.  The 
Xenil  flowed  by  its  walls,  and  it  had  a  strong  castle  or  citadel 
built  on  a  rock.  In  preparing  for  the  siege  of  this  formidable 
place,  Ferdinand  called  upon  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Estramadura,  and  the  domains  of  the  orders  of  Santi- 
ago, Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  and  of  the  priory  of  Si  Juan,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  beyond  to  the  cities  of  Salamanca, 
Toro,  and  Valladolid,  to  furnish,  according  to  their  repartimientos 
or  allotments,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  wine,  and  cattle,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  royal  camp  before  Loxa,  one-half  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  one-half  in  July.  These  lands,  also,  together  with 
Biscay  and  Ouipiscoa,  were  ordered  to  send  reinforcements  of 
horse  and  foot,  each  town  furnishing  its  quota ;  and  great  dili- 
gence was  used  in  providing  bombards,  powder,  and  other  warlike 
munitions. 

The  Moors  were  no  less  active  in  their  preparations,  and  sent 
missives  into  Africa,  entreating  supplies,  and  calling  upon  the 
Barbary  princes  to  aid  them  in  this  war  of  the  faith.  To  inter- 
cept all  succor,  the  Castilian  sovereigns  stationed  an  armada  of 
ships  and  galleys  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  under  the  command 
of  Martin  Diaz  de  Mina  and  Carlos  de  Valcra,  with  orders  to 
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scour  the  Barbery  court,  and  sweep  every  Moorish  mSL  frsm 
the  sea. 

While  these  preparations  were  making.  Ferdinand  made  an 
incursion,  at  the  head  of  hi*  arm  v.  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  laid  waste  the  vega.  destroying  its  hamlets  and  tillages, 
ravaging  its  fields  of  grain,  and  driving  away  the  cattle. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  June,  that  king  Ferdinand  departed 
from  Cordova,  to  sit  down  before  the  walls  of  Lore.  80  oonfi 
dent  was  he  of  success,  that  he  left  a  great  pari  of  the  army  at 
Ecija,  and  advanced  with  but  five  thousand  cavalry  and  eight 
thousand  infantry.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  a  warrior  as  wise  aa 
he  was  valiant,  remonstrated  against  employing  so  small  a  force! 
nnd  indeed  was  opposed  to  the  measure  altogether,  as  being  nn* 
dertaken  precipitately  and  without  sufficient  preparation.  King 
Ferdinand,  however,  was  influenced  by  the  counsel  of  Don  Diego 
(If  Merlo,  and  was  eager  to  strike  a  brilliant  and  decided  blow. 
A  vainglorious  confidence  prevailed,  about  this  time,  among  the 
Spanish  cavaliers ;  they  overrated  their  own  prowess,  or  rather 
they  undervalued  and  despised  their  enemy.  Many  of  them  be* 
lieved  that  the  Moors  would  scarcely  remain  in  their  city,  when 
they  saw  the  Christian  troops  advancing  to  assail  it  The  Span- 
ish chivalry,  therefore,  marched  gallantly  and  fearlessly,  and  al- 
most carelessly,  over  the  border,  scantily  supplied  with  the  things 
needful  for  a  besieging  army,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country. 
In  the  same  negligent  and  confident  spirit,  they  took  up  their 
station  before  Loza. 

The  country  around  was  broken  and  hilly,  so  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  a  combined  camp.  The  river  Xcnil, 
whieh  runs  by  the  town,  was  compressed  between  high  banks,  and 
ao  deep  aa  to  be  fordable  with  extreme  difficulty ;  and  the  Moorff 

of  the  bridge.     The  king  pitched  his  tenU  in  * 
^ivea,  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  troops  wive 
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distributed  in  different  encampments  on  the  heights,  but  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  deep  rocky  ravines,  so  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  yielding  each  other  prompt  assistance.  There  was  no 
room  for  the  operation  of  the  cavalry.  The  artillery,  also,  was 
so  injudiciously  placed,  as  to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  Alonzo 
of  Aragon,  duke  of  Villahermosa,  and  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
king  was  present  at  the  siege,  and  disapproved  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement He  was  one  of  the  most  able  generals  of  his  time, 
and  especially  renowned  for  his  skill  in  battering  fortified  places. 
H e  recommended  that  the  whole  disposition  of  the  camp  should 
be  changed,  and  that  several  bridges  should  be  thrown  across  the 
river.  His  advice  was  adopted,  but  slowly  and  negligently  fol- 
lowed, so  that  it  was  rendered  of  no  avail.  Among  other  over 
nights  in  this  hasty  and  negligent  expedition,  the  army  had  no 
supply  of  baked  bread ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  encampment,  there 
was  no  time  to  erect  furnaces.  Cakes  were  therefore  hastily 
made,  and  baked  on  the  coals,  and  for  two  days  the  troops  were 
supplied  in  this  irregular  way. 

King  Ferdinand  felt,  too  late,  the  insecurity  of  his  position, 
and  endeavored  to  provide  a  temporary  remedy.  There  was  a 
height  near  the  city,  called  by  the  Moors  Santo  Albohacen,  which 
was  in  front  of  the  bridge.  He  ordered  several  of  his  most 
valiant  cavaliers  to  take  possession  of  this  height,  and  to  hold  it 
as  a  check  upon  the  enemy  and  a  protection  to  the  camp.  The 
cavaliers  chosen  for  this  distinguished  and  perilous  post,  were, 
the  marques  of  Cadis,  the  marques  of  Villena,  Don  Roderigo 
Tellez  Giron,  master  of  Calatrava,  his  brother  the  count  of  Ureila, 
and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  These  valiant  warriors,  and  tried 
companions  in  arms,  led  their  troops  with  alacrity  to  the  height, 
which  soon  glittered  with  the  array  of  arms,  and  was  graced  by 
several  of  the  most  redoubtable  pennons  of  warliko  Spain. 

Loxa  was  commanded  at  this  time  by  an  old  Moorish  alcayde, 
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whose  daughter  wu  tho  faro  rite  wife  of  Boabdil  The  rnme  of 
this  ujiNir  was  Ibrahim  AH  A  tar.  but  ho  waa  generally  known 
tih."ti<r  the  Spaniards  as  Alatur.  He  had  grown  gray  in  border 
warfare,  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  tho  Christians,  and  has  name 
hud  I  nig  been  the  terror  of  the  frontier.  Lor  I  uf  Zagrm,  and  in 
the  receipt  «f  rich  revenues,  he  expended  them  all  au  paying 
Be -i:its  and  spies,  and  maintaining  a  Miiall  but  chosen  force,  with 
which  to  foray  into  the  Christian  territories:  and  so  straitened 
*a>  he  at  times  by  these  warlike  ex|H»n>cs.  that  when  his  daugh- 
ter married  Ifciabdil.  her  bridal  dress  and  jewels  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed. He  was  now  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  ago.  vet  indomi- 
table in  spirit,  fiery  in  his  passions,  sinewy  and  j»owerful  in  frame, 
d><>!  ly  versed  in  warlike  stratagem,  and  accounted  the  best  lanoe 
in  all  Mauritania.  He  had  three  thousand  horsemen  under  hit 
command,  veteran  troop*,  with  whom  lie  had  often  scoured  the 
borders;  and  he  daily  expected  the  old  Moorish  k'.ng,  with  rcin- 
f  ire*  raents. 

Old  Ali  Atar  had  watched  from  his  fortress  every  movement 
of  the  Christian  army,  and  had  ex  Jilted  in  all  the  errors  of  its 
commanders:  when  he  beheld  the  flower  of  Spauish  chivalry, 
glittering  about  the  height  of  Albohacen.  his  eye  flashed  with  ex- 
ultation. u  By  the  aid  of  Allah,"  said  he.  ••  I  will  give  those 
pranking  cavaliers  a  rouse." 

Ali  Atar.  privately,  and  by  night,  sent  forth  a  large  body  of 
his  chosen  troops,  to  lie  in  ambush  near  one  of  the  skirts  of  Albo- 
hacen. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  piece,  lie  sallied  across  the 
hridge.  and  made  a  feint  attack  upon  the  height.  The  cavaliers 
-""ttshod  impetuously  forth  to  meet  him.  leaving  their  encampment 
almost  unprotected.  Ali  Atar  wheeled  ami  fled,  and  was  hotly 
P'Jnraed.  When  the  Christian  cavaliers  had  Wen  drawn  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  their  encampment,  they  heard  a  vast  shout 
■Mllnd  thiiiM    Mid.  InnL-in"   round,  beheld  their  encam  nm*nt  ■*. 
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sailed  by  the  Moorish  force  whioh  had  ]>een  placed  in  ambush, 
and  which  had  ascended  a  different  side  of  the  hill.  The  cavaliers 
desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  hastened  to  prevent  the  plunder  of 
their  tents.  Ali  Atar,  in  his  turn,  wheeled  and  pursued  them ; 
And  they  were  attacked  in  front  and  rear  on  the  summit  of  the 
hilL  The  contest  lasted  for  an  hour;  the  height  of  Albo- 
hacen  was  red  with  blood;  many  brave  cavaliers  fell,  expir- 
ing among  heaps  of  the  enemy.  The  fierce  Ali  Atar  fought 
with  the  fury  of  %  demon,  until  the  arrival  of  more  Christian 
forces  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  the  city.  The  severest  loss 
to  the  Christians,  in  this  skirmish,  was  that  of  Rodcrigo  Tellez 
Oiron,  grand  master  of  Calatrava,  whose  burnished  armor,  embla- 
zoned with  the  red  cross  of  his  order,  made  him  a  mark  for  the 
missiles  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  raising  his  arm  to  make  a 
blow,  an  arrow  pierced  him,  just  beneath  the  shoulder,  at  the 
open  part  of  the  corselet  The  lance  and  bridle  fell  from  his 
hands,  he  faltered  in  his  saddle,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but  was  caught  by  Pedro  Gasca,  a  cavalier  of  Avila,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  tent,  where  he  died.  The  king  and  queen, 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  mourned  his  death,  for  he  was  in  the 
freshness  of  his  youth,  being  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
had  proved  himself  a  gallant  and  high-minded  cavalier.  A  me* 
lancholy  group  collected  about  his  corse,  on  the  bloody  height  of 
Albohacen:  the  knights  of  Calatrava  mourned  him  as  a  com- 
mander'; the  cavaliers  who  were  encamped  on  the  height  lament- 
ed him  as  their  companion  in  arms,  in  a  service  of  peril ;  while 
the  count  de  Urena  grieved  over  him  with  the  tender  affection  d 
a  brother. 

King  Ferdinand  now  perceived  the  wisdom  of  the  opinion  of 
the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  that  his  force  was  quite  insufficij 
the  enterprise.     To  continue  his  camp  in  its  present  w 
position,  would  cost  him  the  lives  of  his  bravest  cava 
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ft  total  defeat,  in  case  of  reinforcements  to  the  enemy.  He  called 
a  council  of  war,  late  in  the  evening  of  Saturday ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  withdraw  the  army,  early  the  next  morning,  to  Rio 
Frio,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  there  wait  for  additional 
troops  from  Cordova. 

The  next  morning,  early,  the  cavaliers  on  the  height  of  Albo* 
hacen  began  to  strike  their  tents.  No  sooner  did  Ali  Atar  be- 
holJ  this,  than  he  sallied  forth  to  attack  them.  Many  of  the 
Christian  troops,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  intention  to  change 
the  camp,  seeing  the  tents  struck  and  the  Moors  sallying  forth, 
supposed  that  the  enemy  had  been  reinforced  in  the  night,  and 
that  the  army  was  on  the  point  of  retreating.  Without  stopping 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  to  receive  orders,  they  fled  in  dismay, 
spreading  confusion  through  the  camp ;  nor  did  they  halt  until 
they  had  reached  the  Hock  of  the  Lovers,  about  seven  leagues 
from  Loxa.# 

The  king  and  his  commanders  saw  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
moment,  and  made  face  to  the  Moors,  each  commander  guarding 
his  quarter  and  repelling  all  assaults,  while  the  tents  were  struck 
and  the  artillery  and  ammunition  conveyed  away.  The  king,  with 
a  handful  of  cavaliers,  galloped  to  a  rising  ground,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  calling  upon  the  flying  troops  and  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  rally  them.  Setting  upon  the  Moors,  he  and  his  cava- 
liers charged  them  so  vigorously,  that  they  put  a  squadron  to 
flight,  slaying  many  with  their  swords  and  lances,  and  driving 
others  into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned.  The  Moors, 
however,  were  soon  reinforced,  and  returned  in  great  numbers. 
The  king  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  twice  owed  his 
safety  to  the  valor  of  Don  Juan  de  Ribera,  Senior  of  Monte* 
mayor. 

*  Pulgar  Cronica. 
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The  marques  of  Cadiz  beheld,  from  a  distance,  the  peril  of 
his  sovereign.      Summoning  about  seventy  horsemen    to  follow 
him,  he  galloped  to  the  spot,  threw  himself  between  the  king  and 
the  enemy,  and,  hurling  his  lance,  transpierced  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  the  Moors.     For  some  time  he  remained  with  no  other 
weapon  than  his  sword  ;  his  horse  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and 
nany  of  his  followers  were  slain ;  but  he  succeeded  in  beating 
jff  the  Moors,  and  rescuing  the  king  from  imminent  jeopardy, 
whom  he  then  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  less  dangerous  ground. 
The  marques  continued,  throughout  the  day,  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy  ;  he  was  ever  found  in 
the  place  of  the  greatest  danger,  and  through  his  bravery  a  great 
part  of  the  army  and  camp  was  preserved  from  destruction.* 

It  was  a  perilous  day  for  the  commanders ;  for  in  a  retreat  of 
the  kind,  it  is  the  noblest  cavaliers  who  most  expose  themselves 
to  save  their  people.     The  duke  of  Medina  Celi  was  struck  to 
the  ground,  but  rescued  by  his  troops.     The  count  de  Tendilla, 
whose  tents  were  nearest  to  the  city,  received  several  wounds,  and 
various  other  cavaliers  of  the  most  distinguished  note  were  ex- 
posed to  fearful  jeopardy.     The  whole  day  was  passed  in  bloody 
skirmishings,  in  which  the  hidalgos  and  cavaliers  of  the  royal 
household  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery ;  at  length, 
the  encampments,  being  all  broken  up,  and  most  of  the  artillery 
and  baggage  removed,  the  bloody  height  of  Albohacen  was  aban- 
don led,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Loxa  evacuated.     Several  tents 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  were  left 
upon  the  spot,  from  the  want  of  horses  and  mules  to  carry  them 
off. 

Ali  Atar  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army,  and  ha- 
rassed it  until  it  reached  Rio  Frio  ;  Ferdinand  returned  thenoe 

•  Cora  do  los  Palacioe,  c  68. 
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to  Cordova,  deeply  mortified,  though  greatly  benefited,  by  the 
severe  lesson  he  had  received,  which  served  to  render  him  more 
cautious  in  his  campaigns  and  more  diffident  of  fortune.  He 
sent  letters  to  all  parts,  excusing  his  retreat,  imputing  it  to  the 
small  number  of  his  forces,  and  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
them  were  quotas  sent  from  various  cities,  and  not  in  royal  pay ; 
in  the  mean  time,  to  console  his  troops  for  their  disappointment! 
and  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  be  led  them  upon  another  inroad 
to  lay  waste  the  vega  of  Granada 
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CHAPTEB  XL 

How  Muley  Abul  Hassan  made  a  foray  into  the  lands  of  Medina  Sldonia 

and  how  he  was  received. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  mustered  an  army,  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Loxa ;  but  arrived  too  late— the  last  squadron  of  Ferdi- 
nand had  already  passed  oyer  the  border.  "  They  have  come  and 
gone,"  said  he,  "  like  a  summer  cloud,  and  all  their  vaunting  has 
been  mere  empty  thunder."  He  turned  to  make  another  attempt 
upon  Alhama,  the  garrison  of  which  was  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation at  the  retreat  of  Ferdinand,  and  would  have  deserted  the 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
alcayde,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero.  That  brave  and  loyal 
commander  cheered  up  the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  kept  the  old 
Moorish  king  at  bay,  until  the  approach  of  Ferdinand,  on  his 
second  incursion  into  the  vega,  obliged  him  to  make  an  unwilling 
retreat  to  Malaga. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan,  felt  that  it  would  be  in  vain,  with  his 
inferior  force,  to  oppose  the  powerful  army  of  the  Christian  mon- 
arch ;  but  to  remain  idle  and  see  his  territories  laid  waste,  would 
ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people.  "  If  we  cannot  parry,11 
said  he,  u  we  can  strike ;  if  we  cannot  keep  our  own  lands  from 
being  ravaged,  we  can  ravage  the  lands  of  the  enemy."  He  in* 
quired  and  learnt  that  most  of  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia,  in  their 
eagerness  for  a  foray,  had  marched  off  with  the  king,  and  left 
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flailed  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  abounding  with  flocks  and  herds ; 
and  two  hundred  more  were  to  ravage  the  lands  about  Medina 
Sidonia.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  remained  with  the  main  body  of 
toe  army,  as  a  rallying  point,  on  the  banks  of  the  Celemin. 

The  foraging  parties  scoured  the  country  to  such  effect,  that 
they  came  driving  vast  flocks  and  herds  before  them,  enough  to 
■apply  the  place  of  all  that  had  been  swept  from  the  vega  of 
Granada.  The  troops  which  had  kept  watch  upon  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  returned  with  word  that  they  had  not  seen  a  Chris- 
tian helmet  stirring.  The  old  king  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  secrecy  and  promptness  with  which  he  had  conducted  his 
foray,  and  upon  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  Pedro  de  Vargas. 
He  had  not  been  so  secret,  however,  as  he  imagined;  the 
utchral  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  had  received  notice  of  his  move- 
ments ;  but  his  garrison  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
his  post  Luckily  there  arrived  at  this  juncture  a  squadron  of 
the  armed  galleys,  under  Carlos  de  Valera,  recently  stationed  in 
the  Straits.  Pedro  de  Vargas  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  charge 
tf  Gibraltar  during  his  temporary  absence,  and  forthwith  sallied 
**t  at  midnight,  at  the  head  of  seventy  chosen  horsemen.  By 
to  command  alarm  fires  were  lighted  on  the  mountains,  signals 
4at  the  Moors  were  on  the  ravage,  at  sight  of  which  the  peasants 
***  accustomed  to  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  to  places  of 
'rfoge.  He  sent  couriers  also  spurring  in  every  direction,  sum- 
•oaing  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  meet  him  at  Castellar. 
**■  was  a  town  strongly  posted  on  a  steep  height,  by  which  the 
"wrish  king  would  have  to  return. 

Holey  Abul  Hassan  saw  by  the  fires  blazing  on  the  moun- 
ts: that  the  country  was  rising.  He  struck  his  tents,  and 
N*d  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  border ;  but  he  was 
•*»bered  with  booty,  and  with  the  vast  cavalgada  swept  from 
fcpwt&res  of  the  Campina  de  Tarifa.     His  scouts  brought  him 
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'word  that  there  were  troops  in  the  field,  but  he  made  light  of  tat 
intelligence,  knowing  that  they  could  only  be  those  of  the  akajdfl 
of  Gibraltar,  and  that  lie  had  not  more  than  a  hundred  honemea 
in  Iiia  garrison.  He  threw  in  advance  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  bravest  troops,  and  with  them  the  alcaldes  of  Marabella  and 
Cusar;*.  Behind  this  van-guard  followed  a  great  caralgada  of 
cattle  ;  and  in  the  rear  inarched  the  king,  with  the  main  foree  of 
his  little  army. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  when  they 
approached  Castellan  De  Vargas  was  on  the  watch,  and  beheld, 
by  an  immense  cloud  of  dust,  that  they  were  descending  one  of 
the  heights  of  that  wild  and  broken  country.  The  van-guard  and 
rear-guard  were  above  half  a  league  asunder,  with  the  caralgada 
lh'iwren  them ;  and  a  lon«r  and  close  forest  hid  them  from  each 
other.  De  Vargas  saw  that  they  could  render  but  little  assist- 
ance to  each  other  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  might  be  easily 
thrown  into  confusion.  He  chose  fifty  of  his  bravest  horsemen, 
and.  making  a  circuit,  took  his  post  secretly  in  a  narrow  glea 
opening  into  a  defile  between  two  rocky  heights,  through  which 
the  Moors  had  to  pass.  It  was  his  intention  to  suffer  the  van- 
guard and  the  cavalgada  to  pass,  and  to  fall  upon  the  rear. 

While  thus  lying  perdue,  six  Moorish  scouts,  well  mounted 
and  well  armed,  entered  the  glen,  examining  every  place  that 
mi^ht  conceal  an  enemv.  Some  of  the  Christians  advised  that 
they  should  slay  these  six  men.  and  retreat  to  Gibraltar.  "  No," 
said  De  Vargas,  ~  I  have  come  out  for  higher  game  than  these  j 
and  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  God  and  Santiago,  to  do  good  work  thk 
day.  1  know  these  Moors  well,  and  doubt  not  but  that  the] 
may  readily  be  thrown  into  confusion." 

By  this  time,  the  six  horsemen  approached  so  near  that  they 
Were  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  ChrNtian  ambush.  I)c  Vai* 
gas  gave  the  word,  and  ten  hcrseiu*-!!  n-V.-d  uj  on  theni  ;  in  afl 
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instant,  four  of  tho  Moors  rolled  in  the  dust ;  the  other  two  put 
spurs  to  their  steeds,  and  fled  towards  their  army,  pursued  by  the 
ten  Christians.  About  eighty  of  the  Moorish  van-guard  came 
galloping  to  the  relief  of  their  companions  ;  the  Christians  turn- 
ed, and  fled  towards  their  ambush.  De  Vargas  kept  his  men 
concealed,  until  the  fugitives  and  their  pursuers  came  clattering 
pell-mell  into  the  glen.  At  a  signal  trumpet,  his  men  sallied  forth 
with  great  heat  and  in  close  array.  The  Moors  almost  rushed 
upon  their  weapons,  before  they  perceived  them ;  forty  of  the  In- 
fidels were  overthrown,  the  rest  turned  their  backs.  ;t  Forward  I" 
cried  De  Vargas ;  u  let  us  give  the  van-guard  a  brush,  before  it 
can  be  joined  by  the  rear."  So  saying,  he  pursued  the  flying 
Moors  down  hill,  and  came  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard  as  to  overturn  many  of  them  at  the  first  encounter 
As  he  wheeled  off  with  his  men,  the  Moors  discharged  their 
lances ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  made  great 
slaughter.  The  Moors  fought  valiantly  for  a  short  time,  until  tho 
alcaydes  of  Marabella  and  Casares  were  slain,  when  they  gave 
way  and  fled  for  the  rear-guard.  In  their  flight,  they  passed 
through  the  cavalgada  of  cattle,  threw  the  whole  in  confusion,  and 
raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  the  Christians  could  no  longer 
distinguish  objects  Fearing  that  the  king  and  the  main  body 
might  be  at  hand,  and  finding  that  De  Vargas  was  badly  wounded, 
they  contented  themselves  with  despoiling  the  slain  and  taking 
above  twenty-eight  horses,  and  then  retreated  to  Castellar. 

When  the  routed  Moors  came  flying  back  upon  the  rear-guard, 
Muley  Abul  Hassan  feared  that  the  people  of  Xeres  were  in 
arms.  Several  of  his  followers  advised  him  to  abandon  the' cav- 
algada, and  retreat  by  another  road.  "  No "  said  the  old  king, 
tf  he  is  no  true  soldier  who  gives  up  his  booty  without  fighting." 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  forward  through  the  centre 
tf  the  cavalgada.  driving  the  cattle  to  the  right  and  left     When 
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he  readied  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  it  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  Moors,  among  which  were  tlioee  of 
the  two  alcaydes.  Kn  raged  at  the  sight,  he  summoned  all  hit 
cross-bowmen  and  cavalry,  pushed  on  tn  the  very  gates  of  Cas- 
tcllar,  and  set  fire  to  two  houses  close  to  the  walla.  Pedro  ds 
Varga*  was  too  severely  wounded  to  sally  forth  in  person  ;  but  he 
ordered  out  his  troops,  and  there  was  brisk  skirmishing  under 
the  walls,  until  the  king  drew  off  and  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  roc-en t  encounter.  Here  he  had  the  bodies  of  the  principal 
warriors  laid  across  mules,  to  be  interred  honorably  at  Malaga ; 
the  rest  of  the  slain  were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then, 
gathering  together  the  scattered  cavalgada.  be  paraded  it  slowly, 
in  an  immense  line,  past  the  walls  of  Castcllar,  by  way  of  taunt- 
ing his  foe. 

With  all  his  fierceness,  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  had  a  gleam 
of  warlike  courtesy,  and  admired  the  hardy  and  soldierlike  char- 
acter of  Pedro  dc  Vargas.  He  summoned  two  Christian  captives, 
and  demanded  what  were  the  revenues  of  the  alcavdc  of  Gibraltar. 
They  told  him  that,  among  other  things,  he  was  entitled  to  one 
out  of  every  drove  of  cattle  that  passed  his  boundaries.  "  Allah 
forbid,"  cried  the  old  monarch,  "  that  so  brave  a  cavalier  should 
bo  defrauded  of  his  dues." 

He  immediately  chose  twelve  of  the  finest  cattle,  from  the 
twelve  droves  which  formed  the  cavalgada.  These  he  gave  in 
charge  to  an  alfaqui,  to  deliver  to  Pedro  dc  Vargas.  u  Tell  him," 
said  he,  "  that  I  crave  his  pardon  for  not  having  sent  these  cattle 
sooner;  but  I  have  this  moment  learnt  the  nature  of  his  rights, 
and  I  hasten  to  satisfy  them,  with  the  punctuality  due  to  so 
worthy  a  cavalier.  Tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  no 
idea  the  alcaydc  of  Gibraltar  was  so  active  and  vigilant  in  collect 
ing  his  tolls." 

The  brave  alcayde  relished  the  stern  soldierlike  pleasantry  of 
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the  old  Moorish  monarch.  He  ordered  a  rich  silken  vest,  and  a 
scarlet  mantle,  to  be  given  to  the  alfaqui,  and  dismissed  him  with 
great  courtesy.  "  Tell  his  majesty,"  said  he,  "  that  I  kiss  his 
hands  for  the  honor  he  has  lone  me,  and  regret  that  my  scanty 
force  has  not  permitted  me  to  give  him  a  more  signal  reception, 
on  his  coming  into  these  parts.  Had  three  hundred  horsemen, 
whom  I  have  been  promised  from  Xeres,  arrived  in  time,  I  might 
have  served  up  an  entertainment  more  befitting  such  a  monarch* 
I  trust,  however,  they  will  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night,  in 
which  case  his  majesty  may  be  sure  of  a  royal  regale  in  the 
dawning." 

Muiey  Abui  Hassan  shook  his  head,  when  he  received  tho 
reply  of  De  Vargas.  u  Allah  preserve  us,"  said  he,  "  from  any 
visitation  of  these  hard  riders  of  Xeres !  a  handful  of  troops, 
acquainted  with  the  wild  passes  of  these  mountains,  may  destroy 
an  army  encumbered  as  ours  is  with  booty." 

It  was  some  relief  to  the  king,  however,  to  learn  that  the 
hardy  alcayde  of  Gibraltar  was  too  severely  wounded  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  He  immediately  beat  a  retreat,  with  all  speed, 
before  the  close  of  day,  hurrying  with  such  precipitation,  that  the 
cavaigada  was  frequently  broken,  and  scattered  among  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  mountains ;  and  above  five  thousand  of  the  cattle 
turned  back,  and  were  regained  by  the  Christians.  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  returned  triumphantly  with  the  residue  to  Malaga,  glory- 
ing in  the  spoils  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

King  Ferdinand  was  mortified  at  finding  his  incursion  into 
tho  yega  of  Granada  counterbalanced  by  this  inroad  into  his  do- 
minions, and  saw  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  game  of  war,  as 
to  all  other  games.  The  only  one  who  reaped  real  glory,  in  this 
series  of  inroads  and  skirmishings,  was  Pedro  de  Vargas,  the 
stout  alcayde  of  Gibraltar.* 

*  Alonzo  de  Palencto.  L  28,  c  8,  MS. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Foray  of  Spanish  cavaliers  among  the  mountains  of 


Tin:  foray  of  old  Mulcy  Abul  Hassan  had  touched  the  pride  of 
the  Andalusian  chivalry,  and  they  determined  on  retaliation. 
For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  cavaliers 
assembled  at  Antiqucra,  in  the  month  of  March,  1483.  The  lead- 
ers  of  the  enterprise  were,  the  gallant  marques  of  Cadis ;  Don 
Pedro  Henriquei,  adclantado  of  Andalusia ;  Don  Juan  dc  Silva, 
count  of  Cifuentcs,  and  bearer  of  the  royal  standard,  who  com- 
manded in  Seville ;  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  master  of  the  reli- 
gious and  military  order  of  Santiago ;  and  Don  Alonzo  do  Agni- 
lar.  Several  other  cavaliers  of  note  hastened  to  take  part  in  the 
enterprise;  and  in  a  little  while,  about  twenty -seven  hundred 
horse,  and  several  companies  of  foot,  were  assembled  within  the 
old  warlike  city  of  Antiqucra,  comprising  the  very  flower  of  An- 
dalusian chivalry. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  chiefs,  to  determine  in  what 
quarter  they  should  strike  a  blow.  The  rival  Moorish  king! 
were  waging  civil  war  with  each  other,  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada: 
and  the  whole  country  lay  open  to  inroads.  Various  plans  were 
proposed  by  the  different  cavaliers.  The  marques  of  Cadis  was 
desirous  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Zahara.  and  regaining  possession 
of  that  important  fortress.     The  master  of  Santiago,  however, 
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suggested  a  wider  range  and  a  still  moro  important  object.  He 
had  received  information  from  his  adalides,  who  were  apostate 
Moors,  that  an  incursion  might  be  safely  made  into  a  mountain- 
ous region  near  Malaga,  called  the  Axarquia.  Here  were  valleys 
of  pasture  land,  well  stocked  with  flocks  and  herds ;  and  there 
were  numerous  villages  and  hamlets,  which  would  be  an  easy 
prey.  The  city  of  Malaga  was  too  weakly  garrisoned,  and  had 
too  few  cavalry,  to  send  forth  any  force  in  opposition ;  nay,  he 
added,  they  might  even  extend  their  ravages  to  its  very  gates, 
and  peradventure  carry  that  wealthy  place  by  sudden  assault 

The  adventurous  spirits  of  the  cavaliers  were  inflamed  by  this 
suggestion ;  in  their  sanguine  confidence,  they  already  beheld 
Malaga  in  their  power,  and  they  were  eager  for  the  enterprise. 
The  marques  of  Cadiz  endeavored  to  interpose  a  little  cool  cau- 
tion. He  likewise  had  apostate  adalides,  the  most  intelligent  and 
experienced  on  the  borders ;  among  these,  he  placed  especial  reli- 
ance on  one  named  Luis  A  mar,  who  knew  all  the  mountains 
and  valleys  ofthe  country.  He  had  received  from  him  a  particu- 
lar account  of  these  mountains  of  the  Axarquia.*  Their  savage 
and  broken  nature  was  a  sufficient  defence  for  the  fierce  people 
who  inhabited  them,  who,  manning  their  rocks,  and  their  tremen- 
dous passes,  which  were  often  nothing  more  than  the  deep  dry 
beds  of  torrents,  might  set  whole  armies  at  defiance.  Even  if 
vanquished,  they  afforded  no  spoil  to  the  victor.  Their  houses 
were  little  better  than  bare  walls,  and  they  would  drive  cff  their 
scanty  flocks  and  herds  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

The  sober  counsel  of  the  marques,  however,  was  overruled. 
The  cavalie**,  accustomed  to  mountain  warfare,  considered  them 

♦  Pulgar,  in  his  Chronicle,  reverses  the  case,  and  makes  the  marques 
of  Cadiz  recommend  the  expedition  to  the  Axarquia;  but  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  is  supported  in  his  statement  by  that  most  veracious  and  contem- 
porary Chronicler,  Andrea  Bcrnaldes,  curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
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selves  and  their  horses  equal  to  any  wild  and  ragged  aipeditioBi 
and  were  flushed  with  the  idea  of  terminating  their  foray  by  a 

I  rilliant  assault  upon  Malaga, 

Leaving  all  heavy  baggage  at  Antiipicra.  and  all  such  as  had 
h"rses  too  weak  for  this  mountain  sera  111  Me.  they  set  forth,  full  at 
spirit  :lii<1  confidence.  Dun  Aim  no  de  Aguilar,  and  the  adelan- 
tado  (if  Andalusia,  led  the  squadron  of  advance.  The  count  of 
Cifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the  chivalry  of  Seville.  Then 
came  tho  battalion  of  the  moat  valiant  lioderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
n. ungues  of  Cadii :  he  was  accompanied  by  several  of  hia  brother! 
and  uephews.  and  many  cavaliers,  who  sought  distinction  under 
his  banner ;  and  this  family  band  attracted  universal  attention 
and  applause,  as  they  paraded  in  martial  state  through  the  street! 
of  Auti^uera.  The  rear-guard  was  led  by  Don  Alonzo  Cardenas, 
master  of  Santiago,  and  was  contused  of  the  knights  of  his 
order,  and  the  cavaliers  of  Ecija.  with  certain  men -at  arms  of  the 
Holy  Brotherhood,  whom  the  king  had  placed  under  hia  com- 
mand. The  army  was  attended  by  a  great  train  of  mules,  laden 
with  provisions  for  a  few  days'  supply,  until  they  should  be  able 
to  forage  among  the  Moorish  village*  Never  did  a  more  gallant 
and  self-confident  little  army  tread  the  tarth  It  was  composed  of 
men  full  of  health  and  vigor,  to  whom  war  was  a  j»a>timc  and  de- 
light They  had  spared  no  expense  in  their  equipment?,  for 
never  was  the  pomp  of  war  carried  to  a  higlu  r  pitch  than  among 
the  proud  chivalry  of  Spain.  Cased  i:i  armor  richly  inlaid  and 
embossed,  decked  with  rich  surcoats  and  waving  plumes,  and  su- 
perbly Mounted  on  Andalusiau  steeds,  ?!.ey  i  rar.ced  out  of  Anti» 
quera  with  banners  flying,  and  their  various  deviee>%nd  armorial 
ostentatiously  displayed :  and  in  the  eo  :i  fid -.nee  of  thsJr 
the  inhabitants  to  enrich  thvm  with  the  spoils  of 

H  tUa  warlike  pageant,  followed  a  peaceful  band. 
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tnteiit  upon  profiting  by  the  anticipated  victories.  Ihey  were 
not  the  customary  wretches  that  hover  about  armies  to  plunder 
and  strip  the  dead,  but  goodly  and  substantial  traders  from  Se- 
ville, Cordova,  and  other  cities  of  traffic.  They  rode  sleek  mules, 
and  were  clad  in  goodly  raiment,  with  long  leather  purses  at 
their  girdles,  well  filled  with  pistoles  and  other  golden  coin 
They  had  heard  of  the  spoils  wasted  by  the  soldiery  at  the 
capture  of  Alhama,  and  were  provided  with  moneys  to  buy  up 
the  jewels  and  precious  stones,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  rich  silks  and  cloths,  that  should  form  the  plunder  of  Malaga. 
The  proud  cavaliers  eyed  these  sons  of  traffic  with  great  disdain, 
but  permitted  them  to  follow  for  the  convenience  of  the  troops 
who  might  otherwise  be  overburthened  with  booty. 

It  had  been  intended  to  conduct  this  expedition  with  great 
celerity  and  secrecy;  but  the  noise  of  their  preparations  had 
already  reached  the  city  of  Malaga.  The  garrison,  it  is  true, 
was  weak ;  but  it  possessed  a  commander  who  was  himself  a  host. 
This  was  Muley  Abdallah,  commonly  called  £1  Zagal,  or  the 
valiant.  He  was  younger  brother  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  and 
general  of  the  few  forces  which  remained  faithful  to  the  old  mon- 
arch. He  possessed  equal  fierceness  of  spirit  with  his  brother, 
and  surpassed  him  in  craft  and  vigilance.  His  very  name  was  a 
war-cry  among  his  soldiery,  who  had  the  most  extravagant  opinion 
of  his  prowess. 

£1  Zagal  suspeoted  that  Malaga  was  the  object  of  this  noisy 
expedition.  He  consulted  with  old  Bexir,  a  veteran  Moor,  who 
governed  the  city.  "  If  this  army  of  marauders  should  reach 
Malaga,"  said  he,  "we  should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  them 
without  its  walls.  I  will  throw  myself,  with  a  small  force,  into 
the  mountains ;  rouse  the  peasantry,  take  possession  of  the  passes, 
and  endeavor  to  give  these  Spanish  cavaliers  sufficient  entertain- 
ment upon  the  road." 
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It  was  on  a  Wednesday,  that  the  pranking  army  of  high 
mettled  warriors  issued  forth  from  the  ancient  gates  of  Antl 
quera.  They  marched  all  day  and  night,  making  their  way, 
secretly  as  they  supposed,  through  the  passes  of  the  monntaina 
As  the  tract  of  country  they  intended  to  maraud  was  far  in  the 
Moorish  territories,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  did 
not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  following  day.  In  passing 
through  these  stern  and  lofty  mountains,  their  path  was  often 
along  the  bottom  of  a  barranco,  or  deep  rocky  valley,  with  a 
scanty  stream  dashing  along  it.  among  the  loose  rocks  and  stones, 
which  it  had  broken  and  rolled  down,  in  the  time  of  its  autumnal 
violence.  Sometimes  their  road  was  a  mere  rambla,  or  dry  bed  of 
a  torrent,  cut  deep  into  the  mountains,  and  filled  with  their 
shattered  fragments.  These  barrancos  and  ramblas  wero  over- 
hung by  immense  cliffs  and  precipices ;  forming  the  lurking 
places  of  ambuscades,  during  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and 
Spaniards,  as  in  after  times  they  have  become  the  favorite  haunts 
of  robbers  to  waylay  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  cavaliers  came  to  a  lofty  part  of 
the  mountains,  commanding  to  the  right  a  distant  glimpse  of  a 
part  of  the  fair  vega  of  Malaga,  with  the  blue  Mediterranean  be- 
yond ;  and  they  hailed  it  with  exultation,  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land.  As  the  night  closed  in,  they  reached  the  chain  of 
little  valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among  these  rocky  heights, 
and  known  among  the  Moors  by  the  name  of  the  Axarquia. 
Here  their  vaunting  hopes  were  destined  to  meet  with  the  first 
disappointment  The  inhabitants  had  heard  of  their  approach; 
they  had  conveyed  away  their  cattle  and  effects,  and,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  towers  and  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains. 

Enraged  at  their  disappointment,  the  troops  set  fire  to  the 
deserted  houses,  and  pressed  forward,  hoping  for  better  fortune 
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as  they  advanced.  Bon  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the  other  cava* 
Li  era  in  the  van-guard,  spread  out  their  forces  to  lay  waste  the 
country ;  capturing  a  few  lingering  herds  of  cattle,  with  the 
Moorish  peasants  who  were  driving  them  to  some  place  of  safety. 

While  this  marauding  party  carried  fire  and  sword  in  the 
advance,  and  lit  up  the  mountain  cliffs  with  the  flames  of  the 
hamlets,  the  master  of  Santiago,  who  brought  up  the  rear-guard, 
maintained  strict  order,  keeping  his  knights  together  in  martial 
array,  ready  for  attack  or  defence,  should  an  enemy  appear.  The 
men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  attempted  to  roam  in  quest 
of  booty ;  but  he  called  them  back,  and  rebuked  them  severely. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  completely 
broken  up  by  barrancos  and  ramblas,  of  vast  depth,  and  shagged 
with  rocks  and  precipices.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  the 
order  of  march ;  the  horses  had  no  room  for  action,  and  were 
tcarcely  manageable,  having  to  scramble  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
tip  and  down  frightful  declivities,  where  there  was  scarce  footing 
for  a  mountain  goat  Passing  by  a  burning  village,  the  light 
of  the  flames  revealed  their  perplexed  situation.  The  Moors, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  watchtower  on  an  impending  height, 
shouted  with  exultation,  when  they  looked  down  upon  these 
glistening  cavaliers  struggling  and  stumbling  among  the  rocks 
Sallying  forth  from  their  tower,  they  took  possession  of  the  clifl> 
which  overhung  the  ravine,  and  hurled  darts  and  stones  upon  the 
enemy.  It  was  with  the  utmost  grief  of  heart  that  the  good 
master  of  Santiago  beheld  his  brave  men  falling  like  helpless 
victims  around  him,  without  the  means  of  resistance  or  revenge. 
The  confusion  of  his  followers  was  increased  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Moors,,  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  every  crag  and  cliff,  as  if  they 
were  surrounded  by  innumerable  foes.  Being  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  country,  in  their  struggles  to  extricate  themselves  tbej 
plunged  into  other  glens  and  defiles,  where  they  were  still  more 
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exposed  to  danger.  In  this  extremity,  the  master  of  Santiago 
dispatched  messengers  in  search  of  succor.  The  marques  of 
Cadiz,  like  a  loyal  companion  in  arms,  hastened  to  his  aid  with 
his  cavalry ;  his  approach  checked  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  master  was  at  length  enabled  to  extricate  his  troops  from 
the  defile. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  his  compan- 
ions, in  their  eager  advance,  had  likewise  got  entangled  in  deep 
glens,  and  the  dry  beds  of  torrents,  where  they  had  been  severely 
galled  by  the  insulting  attacks  of  a  handful  of  Moorish  peasants 
posted  on  the  impending  precipices.  The  proud  spirit  of  Be 
Aguilar  was  incensed  at  having  the  game  of  war  thus  turned 
upon  him,  and  his  gallant  forces  domineered  over  by  mountain 
boors,  whom  he  had  thought  to  drive,  like  their  own  cattle,  to 
Antiquera.  Hearing,  however,  that  his  friend  the  marques  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  master  of  Santiago,  were  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
he  disregarded  his  aown  danger,  and,  calling  together  his  troops, 
returned  to  assist  them,  or  rather  to  partake  their  perils.  Being 
once  more  together,  the  cavaliers  held  a  hasty  council,  amidist 
the  hurling  of  stones  and  the  whistling  of  arrows  ;  and  their  re* 
solves  were  quickened  by  the  sight,  from  time  to  time,  of  some 
gallant  companion  in  arms  laid  low.  They  determined  that  there 
was  no  spoil  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  repay  for  the  extra- 
ordinary peril ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  abandon  the  herds  they 
had  already  taken,  which  only  embarrassed  their  march,  and  to 
retreat  with  all  speed  to  less  dangerous  ground. 

The  adalides,  or  guides,  were  ordered  to  lead  the  way  out  oft 
this  place  of  carnage.  These,  thinking  to  conduct  them  by  the 
most  secure  route,  led  them  by  a  steep  and  rocky  pass,  difficult 
for  the  foot-soldiers,  but  almost  impracticable  to  the  cavalry.  It 
was  overhung  with  precipices,  from  whence  showers  of  stones 
and  arrows  were  poured  upon  them,  accompanied  by  savage  yellftj 
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which  appalled  the  stoutest  heart  In  some  places,  they  could 
pass  but  one  at  a  time,  and  were  often  transpierced,  horse  and 
rider,  by  the  Moorish  darts,  impeding  the  progress  of  their  com- 
rades by  their  dying  struggles.  The  surrounding  precipices  were 
lit  up  by  a  thousand  alarm-fires ;  every  crag  and  cliff  had  its 
flame,  by  the  light  of  which  they  beheld  their  foes,  bounding 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  looking  more  like  fiends  than  mortal  men. 

Either  through  terror  and  confusion,  or  through  real  igno- 
rance of  the  country,  their  guides,  instead  of  conducting  them 
ou4.  of  the  mountains,  led  them  deeper  into  their  fatal  recesses. 
The  morning  dawned  upon  them  in  a  narrow  rambla,  its  bottom 
formed  of  broken  rocks,  where  once  had  rayed  along  the  moun- 
tain torrent ;  while  above,  there  beetled  great  arid  cliffs,  over  the 
brows  of  which  they  beheld  the  turbaned  heads  of  their  fierce 
and  exulting  foes.  What  a  different  appearance  did  the  unfor- 
tunate cavaliers  present,  from  that  of  the  gallant  band  that 
marched  so  vauntingly  out  of  Antiquera !  Covered  with  dust, 
and  blood,  and  wounds,  and  haggard  with  fatigue  and  horror, 
they  looked  like  victims  rather  than  like  warriors.  Many  of 
their  banners  were  lost,  and  not  a  trumpet  was  heard  to  rally  up 
their  sinking  spirits.  The  men  turned  with  imploring  eyes  to 
their  commanders ;  while  the  hearts  of  the  cavaliers  were  ready 
to  burst  with  rage  and  grief,  at  the  merciless  havoo  made  among 
their  faithful  followers. 

All  day,  they  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  mountains.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
heights,  where,  in  the  preceding  night,  had  blazed  the  alarm-fire. 
The  mountaineers  assembled  from  every  direction ;  they  swarmed 
at  every  pass,  getting  in  the  advance  of  the  Christians,  and  garri- 
soning the  cliffs  like  so  many  towers  and  battlements. 

Night  closed  again  upon  the  Christians,  when  they  were  shut 
op  in  a  narrow  valley  traversod  by  a  deep  stream,  and  surrounded 
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by  precipices  which  seemed  to  reach  the  skies,  and  on  which  biased 
and  nun-d  the  alarm -fires.  Suddenly  a  new  cry  was  heard  re- 
h« muding  along  the  valley  :  "  El  Zagal  !  El  Zagal !"  echoed  from 
el  ill*  to  cliff.  "  Wliat  cry  is  that  /*'  said  the  master  of  Santiago. 
*'  It  is  the  war-cry  uf  El  Zagal.  the  Moorish  general,"  said  an  old 
Ca>tilian  soldier :  *■  he  must  l>e  coming  in  person,  with  the  troops 
i  f  Malaga." 

The  worthy  master  turned  to  his  knights:  u  Let  ns  die,*9  said 
he,  u  making  a  road  with  our  hearts,  since  we  cannot  with  our 
swords.  Let  us  scale  the  mountain,  and  sell  our  lives  dearly, 
instead  of  staying  here  to  Ik-  tamely  butchered." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  hteed  against  the  mountain,  and 
spurred  him  up  its  flinty  side.  Horse  and  foot  followed  his  ex- 
ample, eager,  if  they  could  not  escape,  to  have  at  least  a  dying 
blow  at  the  enemy.  As  they  struggled  up  the  height,  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  darts  and  stones  was  showered  upon  them  by  the 
Moors.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  rock  came  bounding  and  thun- 
dering down,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  centre  of  their  host 
The  foot-soldiers,  faint  with  weariness  and  hunger,  or  crippled  by 
wounds,  held  by  the  tails  and  manes  of  the  horses  to  aid  them  in 
their  ascent ;  while  the  horses,  losing  their  foothold  among  the 
loose  stones,  or  receiving  some  sudden  wound,  tumbled  down  the 
steep  declivity,  steed,  rider,  and  soldier,  rolling  from  crag  to  crag 
until  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  valley.  In  this  desperate 
itruggle,  the  alferez  or  standard-bearer  of  the  master,  with  hii 
itandard.  was  lost ;  as  were  many  of  his  relations  and  his  dearest 
friends.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be  ] dunged  in  new  difficulties.  A 
wilderness  of  rocks  and  rugged  dells  lay  before  him,  beset  by 
truel  foes.  Having  neither  banner  nor  trumpet  by  whieh  to  rally 
bis  troops,  they  wandered  apart,  each  intent  upon  saving  himself 
from  the  precipices  of  the  mountains,  and  the  darts  of  tho  enemy; 
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When  the  )>ious  master  of  Santiago  beheld  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  late  gallant  force,  he  could  not  restrain  his  grief 
*  Oh,  God  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  great  is  thine  anger  this  day  against 
thy  servants.  Thou  hast  converted  the  cowardice  of  these  infidels 
into  desperate  valor,  and  hast  made  peasants  and  boors  victorious 
over  armed  men  of  battle." 

He  would  fain  have  kept  with  his  foot-soldiers,  and,  gathering 
them  together,  have  made  head  against  the  enemy ;  but  those  around 
him  entreated  him  to  think  only  of  his  personal  safety.  To  remain 
was  to  perish,  without  striking  a  blow  ;  to  escape  was  to  preserve  a 
life  that  might  be  devoted  to  vengeance  on  the  Moors.  The  mas- 
ter reluctantly  yielded  to  the  advice.  u  Oh  Lord  of  hosts  I"  ex« 
claimed  he  again,  "  from  thy  wrath  do  I  fly  ;  not  from  these  In 
fidels :  they  are  but  instruments  in.  thy  hands,  to  chastise  us  for 
our  sins."  So  saying,  he  sent  the  guides  in  the  advance,  and  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  through  a  defile  of  the  mountains, 
before  the  Moors  could  intercept  him.  The  moment  the  master 
put  his  horse  to  speed,  his  troops  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Some  endeavored  to  follow  his  traces,  but  were  confounded  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  mountain.  They  fled  hither  and  thither, 
many  perishing  among  the  precipices,  others  being  slain  by  the 
Moors,  and  others  taken  prisoners. 

The  gallant  marques  of  Cadiz,  guided  by  his  trusty  adalid, 
Luis  Amar,  had  ascended  a  different  part  of  the  mountain.  He 
was  followed  by  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  adelan- 
tado,  and  the  count  of  Oifuentes ;  but,  in  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion, the  bands  of  these  commanders  became  separated  from  each 
other.  When  the  marques  attained  the  summit,  he  looked  around 
for  his  companions  in  arms ;  but  they  were  no  longer  following 
him,  and  there  was  no  trumpet  to  summon  them.  It  was  a  con- 
solation to  the  marques,  however,  that  his  brothers,  and  several 
of  his  relations,  with  a  number  of  his  retainers,  were  still  with 
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Lim :  he  called  hit  brothers  by  name,  and  their  replitfa  gave  eea> 
fort  to  his  heart 

His  guide  now  led  the  way  into  another  valley,  where  be 
would  be  less  exposed  to  danger:  when  he  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  the  nianjucs  paused  to  collect  his  scattered  followers* 
and  to  give  time  for  bis  fellow -commanders  to  rejoin  him.  Heft 
In*  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  troops  of  £1  Zagal,  aided  by  the 
mountaineers  from  the  cliffs.  The  Christians,  exhausted  and  ter- 
rified, lost  all  presence  of  mind :  most  of  them  fled,  and  wen 
either  slain  or  taken  captive.  The  marques  and  his  valiant  bro- 
thers, with  a  few  tried  friends,  made  a  stout  resistance.  Hifl 
horse  was  killed  under  him;  his  brothers,  Don  Diego  and  Doe 
Lope,  with  his  two  nephews.  Don  Lorenzo  and  Don  Manael,  were 
one  by  one  swept  from  his  side,  either  transfixed  with  darts  and 
lances  by  the  soldiers  of  El  Zagal.  or  crushed  by  stones  from  the 
heights.  Tbc  mar  pies  was  a  veteran  warrior,  and  had  been  in 
many  a  bloody  battle  ;  but  never  before  had  death  fallen  so  thick 
and  close  around  him.  When  he  saw  his  remaining  brother,  Doe 
Bel  tram,  struck  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  hii 
horse  running  wildly  about  without  his  rider,  he  gave  a  cry  of 
anguish,  and  stood  bewildered  and  aghast  A  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers surrounded  him.  and  entreated  him  to  fly  for  his  life.  He 
would  still  have  remained,  to  have  shared  the  fortunes  of  his 
friend,  Don  Alomo  dc  Aguilar,  and  his  other  companions  m 
inns;  but  the  forces  of  £1  Zagal  were  between  him  and  them, 
and  death  was  whistling  by  on  every  wind.  Reluctantly,  there- 
fore, he  consented  to  fly.  Another  horse  was  brought  him :  his 
faithful  adalid  guided  him  by  one  of  the  steepest  paths,  which 
lasted  for  four  leagues ;  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  his  traces, 
and  thinning  the  scanty  ranks  of  his  followers.  At  length  the  mar 
que*  reached  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  defiles,  and  with  a 
haggard  remnant  of  his  men  escaped  by  dint  of  hoof  to  Antiijuera 
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The  count  of  Cifuentes,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers,  in  attempt 
ing  to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  wandered  into  a  narrow  pass, 
where  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  band  of  El  Zagal. 
The  count,  himself,  was  assailed  by  six  of  the  enemy,  against 
whom  he  was  defending  himself  with  desperation,  when  their 
leader,  struck  with  the  inequality  of  the  fight,  ordered  the  others 
to  desist,  and  continued  the  combat  alone.  The  connt,  already 
exhausted,  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender ;  his  brother,  Don 
Pedro  de  Silva,  and  the  few  of  his  retainers  who  survived,  were 
likewise  taken  prisoners.  The  Moorish  cavalier  who  had  mani- 
fested such  a  chivalrous  spirit  in  encountering  the  count  singly, 
was  Raduan  Vanegas,  brother  of  the  former  vizier  of  Muley  Abul 
Hassan,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  of  the  sultana 
Zoraya. 

The  dawn  of  day  found  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  a  hand* 
ful  of  his  followers,  still  among  the  mountains.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
pause  and  defend  themselves  against  the  thickening  forces  of  the 
enemy.  They  at  length  traversed  the  mountain,  and  reached  the 
same  valley  where  the  marques  had  made  his  last  disastrous  stand. 
Wearied  and  perplexed,  they  sheltered  themselves  in  a  natural 
grotto,  under  an  overhanging  rock,  which  kept  off  the  darts  of  the 
enemy ;  while  a  bubbling  fountain  gave  them  the  means  of  slak- 
ing their  raging  thirst,  and  refreshing  their  exhausted  steeds.  As 
day  broke,  the  scene  of  slaughter  unfolded  its  horrors.  There 
lay  the  noble  brothers  and  nephews  of  the  gallant  marques,  trans- 
fixed with  darts,  or  gashed  and  bruised  with  unseemly  wounds ; 
while  many  other  gallant  cavaliers  lay  stretched  out  dead  and 
dying  around,  some  of  them  partly  stripped  and  plundered  by  the 
Moors.  De  Aguilar  was  a  pious  knight,  but  his  piety  was  not 
humble  and  resigned,  like  that  of  the  worthy  master  of  Santiago. 
He  imprecated  holy  cones  upon  the  Infidels,  for  having  thus  laid 
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low  the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry ;  and  he  vowed  in  hi*  heart 

bitter  vengeance  upon  the  surrounding  country. 

By  degrees,  the  little  force  of  Do  Aguilar  was  augmented  bj 
numbers  of  fugitives,  who  issued  from  caves  and  chasms,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  night  A  little  band  of  mounted 
knights  was  gradual lj  formed ;  and  the  Moors  having  abandoned 
the  heights  to  collect  the  hjmmIs  of  the  slain,  this  gallant  but  for* 
lorn  squadron  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  Antitjuera. 

This  disastrous  affair  lasted  from  Thursday  evening,  through- 
out Friday,  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  festival  of  St  Bene* 
diet.  It  is  still  recorded  in  Spanish  calendars,  as  the  defeat  el 
the  mountains  of  Malaga ;  and  the  spot  where  the  greatest 
slaughter  took  place,  is  called  la  Cucsta  tie  la  Mattinzti,  or  The 
Hill  of  the  Massacre.  The  principal  leaders  who  survived,  re- 
turned to  Antiquera.  Many  of  the  knights  took  refuge  in  Al- 
bania, and  other  towns :  many  wandered  about  the  mountains  for 
eight  days,  living  on  roots  and  herbs,  hiding  themselves  during 
the  day,  and  sallying  forth  at  night  So  enfeebled  and  disheart- 
ened were  they,  that  they  offered  no  resistance  if  attacked.  Three 
or  four  soldiers  would  surrender  to  a  Moorish  peasant ;  and  eves 
the  women  of  Malaga  sallied  forth  and  made  prisoners.  Some 
were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  frontier  towns,  others  led  cap- 
tive to  Oranada ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  conducted 
to  Malaga,  the  city  they  had  threatened  to  attack.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  principal  cavaliers,  alcaydes,  commanders,  and  hidalgos, 
ff  generous  blood,  were  confined  in  the  Alcazaba,  or  citadel  of 
Malaga,  to  await  their  ransom ;  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  el 
the  common  soldiery  were  crowded  in  an  inclosure  or  court-yard 
of  the  Alcaiaba,  to  bo  sold  as  slaves.* 

Great  spoils  were  collected  of  splendid  armor  and 

*  Cora  de  los  Palados. 
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taken  from  the  slain,  or  thrown  away  by  the  cavaliers  in  theii 
flight ;  and  many  horses,  magnificently  caparisoned,  together  with 
numerous  standards — all  which  were  paraded  in  triumph  in  tho 
Moorish  towns. 

The  merchants  also,  who  had  come  with  the  army,  intending 
to  traffic  in  the  spoils  of  the  Moors,  were  themselves  made  objects 
of  traffic.  Several  of  them  were  driven  like  cattle,  before  the 
Moorish  viragos,  to  the  market  of  Malaga ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  adroitness  in  trade,  and  their  attempts  to  buy  themselves  off 
at  a  cheap  ransom,  they  were  unable  to  purchase  their  freedom 
without  such  draughts  upon  their  money-bags  at  home,  as  drained 
thorn  to  tho  very  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Effect!  of  the  disasters  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga. 

Thc  people  of  Antiqucra  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  tamnlt 
of  excitement  and  admiration,  caused  by  the  departure  of  the 
gallant  band  of  cavaliers  upon  their  foray,  when  they  beheld  the 
scattered  wrecks  flying  for  refuge  to  their  walls.  Day  after  day, 
and  hour  after  hour,  brought  some  wretched  fugitive,  in  whose 
battered  plight,  and  haggard,  wobegone  demeanor,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  recognise  the  warrior  who  had  lately  issued  so  gaylj 
and  gloriously  from  their  gate*. 

The  arrival  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  almost  alone,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  his*  armor  shattered  and  defaced,  his  counte- 
nance the  picture  of  despair,  filled  every  heart  with  sorrow,  for 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  The  multitude  asked  of 
his  companions,  where  was  the  band  of  brothers  which  had  rallied 
round  him  as  he  went  forth  to  the  field  ;  and  when  told  that  one 
by  one  they  had  been  slaughtered  at  his  side,  they  hushed  their 
voices,  or  spake  to  each  other  only  in  whispers  as  he  passed, 
gaiing  at  him  in  silent  sympathy.  No  one  attempted  to  console 
him  in  so  great  an  affliction,  nor  did  the  good  marques  speak  ever 
*  word,  but,  shutting  himself  up,  brooded  in  lonely  anguish  over 
hi*  misfortune.  It  was  only  the  arrival  of  Don  Alonzo  do 
Rrikr  that  g*ve  him  a  gleam  of  consolation,  rejoicing  to  find 
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that  amidst  the  shafts  of  death  which  had  fallen  so  thickly  among 
his  family  his  chosen  friend  and  brother  in  arms  had  escaped 
uninjured. 

For  several  days  every  eye  was  turned,  in  fearful  suspense, 
toward  the  Moorish  border,  anxiously  looking,  in  every  fugitive 
from  the  mountains,  for  the  lineaments  of  some  friend  or  relative, 
whose  fate  was  yet  a  mystery.  At  length  every  hope  and  doubt 
subsided  into  certainty ;  the  whole  extent  of  this  great  calamity 
was  known,  spreading  grief  and  consternation  throughout  the 
land,  and  laying  desolate  the  pride  and  hopes  of  palaces.  It  was 
a  sorrow  that  visited  the  marble  hall  and  silken  pillow.  Stately 
dames  mourned  over  the  loss  of  their  sons,  the  joy  and  glory  of 
their  age ;  and  many  a  fair  cheek  was  blanched  with  woe,  which 
had  lately  mantled  with  secret  admiration.  "  All  Andalusia," 
says  a  historian  of  the  time,  u  was  overwhelmed  by  a  great  afflic- 
tion ;  there  was  no  drying  of  the  eyes  which  wept  in  her*."* 

Fear  and  trembling  reigned,  for  a  time,  along  the  frontier 
Their  spear  seemed  broken,  their  buckler  cleft  in  twain :  every 
border  town  dreaded  an  attack,  and  the  mother  caught  her  infant 
to  her  bosom  when  the  watch-dog  howled  in  the  night,  fancying  it 
the  war-cry  of  the  Moor.  All,  for  a  time,  seemed  lost ;  and  de- 
spondency even  found  its  way  to  the  royal  breasts  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  amidst  the  splendors  of  their  court 

Great,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  joy  of  the  Moors,  when  they 
saw  whole  legions  of  Christian  warriors  brought  captive  into  their 
towns,  by  rude  mountain  peasantry.  They  thought  it  the  work 
of  Allah  in  favor  of  the  faithful  But  when  they  xecognized, 
among  the  captives  thus  dejected  and  broken  down,  some  of  the 
proudest  of  Christian  chivalry;  when  they  saw  several  of  the 
banners  and  devices  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Spain,  which  they 

•  Cura  de  lot  Ptlados. 
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had  been  accustomed  to  behold  in  the  foremost  of  the  battle, 
now  trailed  ignominiously  through  their  streets ;  when,  in  short, 
they  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  count  of  Cifuentcs,  the  royal 
«taiRlard-l>earer  of  Spain,  with  his*  gallant  brother  Don  Pedro  de 
Silva,  brought  prisoners  into  the  jrates  of  (iranada,  there  were  no 
bounds  to  their  exultation.  They  thought  that  the  days  of  their 
ancient  glory  were  about  to  return,  and  that  they  were  to  renew 
their  career  of  triumph  over  the  unbelievers. 

The  Christian  historians  of  the  time  are  sorely  perplexed  to 
account  for  this  misfortune ;  and  why  so  many  Christian  knighU, 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  holy  faith,  should  thus  miraculously, 
as  it  were,  be  given  captive  to  a  handful  of  Infidel  boors ;  for  we 
are  assured,  that  all  this  rout  and  destruction  was  effected  by  five 
hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse,  and  those  mere  mountaineers,  with- 
out science  or  discipline.*  '•  It  was  intended  ,"  observes  one  his- 
toriographer, "  as  a  lesson  to  their  confidence  and  vainglory ; 
overrating  their  own  prowess  and  thinking  that  so  chosen  a  bend 
of  chivalry  had  but  to  appear  in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  and  eon* 
qucr.  It  was  to  teach  them  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  that  God  alone  giveth  the  victory." 

The  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  however,  asserts  it 
to  be  a  punishment  for  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  warriors. 
They  did  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  the  Infidels  with  the  pore 
spirit  of  Christian  knights,  scalous  only  for  the  glory  of  the  faith, 
but  rather  as  greedy  men  of  traffic,  to  enrich  themselves  by  vend- 
ing the  spoils  of  the  Infidels.  Instead  of  preparing  themselves 
by  confession  and  communion,  and  executing  their  testaments, 
end  making  donations  and  bequests  to  churches  and  convents, 
they  thought  only  of  arranging  bargains  and  sales  of  their  antici- 
pated booty.    Instead  of  taking  with  them  holy  mouks  to  aid 

•  Cura  de  los  Palacloa. 
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them  with  their  prayers,  they  were  followed  by  a  train  of  trading 

men,  to  keep  alive  their  worldly  and  sordid  ideas,  and  to  turn 
what  ought  to  be  holy  triumphs  into  scenes  of  brawling  traffic. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  excellent  Agapida,  in  which  he  is 
joined  by  that  most  worthy  and  upright  of  chroniclers,  the  curate 
of  Los  Palacios.  Agapida  comforts  himself,  howover,  with  the  re- 
flection, that  this  visitation  was  meant  in  mercy,  to  try  the  Cas- 
tilian  heart,  and  to  extract,  from  its  present  humiliation,  the 
elements  of  future  success,  as  gold  is  extracted  from  amidst  the 
impurities  of  earth ;  and  in  this  reflection  he  is  supported  by  the 
venerable  historian  Pedro  Abarca,  of  the  society  of  Jesuit*.  * 


*  Abarca.    Andes  de  Aragon,  Bey  80.  cap.  2.  f  7. 
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How  Exa*  BoaMil  «:  C: .>.»  =a.-:L.I  cw  the 


Tin  defeat  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  1=1  >nc  the  mountains  of 
Mi'.ja  and  the  sueevs*:.J,  ::.rvii  •:  Mil-i  Abal   Hassan  izito 
f\*  ,.\r.l«  of  Medina  Sidocia.  Lai  jr\>i.::vi  a  favorable  effect,  on 
!  -.-  fortunes  of  the  old  m^iareh      T:.-:  ir.vijtan  r^rulaoe  began 
t    s!:-vjt  forth  hi?  name  in   the  *:r.\:.».  aii  t*  <^t:  »:  ihe  inir- 
t.\[;yof  his  son   Roahdil  <\  CLi.v      TLe  la::er.  though   in   the 
£  wor  of  his  age.  ar.d  d:*:ir£-:isLid  f.r  tijvr  aii   iexterity  in 
jousts  and  tournament*,  had  r.oT-.r  \-. :  1  ?i->i  his  w.ajon  in  the 
field  of  battle;  and  it  was  mur:::::r.  :  r:a:  20  rr^f-.rrod  the  silken 
repose  of  the  eool  halls  of   tLo   A":  i-.bra.   t-^  tie  fatigue  and 
danger  of  the  foray,  and  the  h.iri  <.v  v.-:.;.  r^.r:*    f  :Le  ni  an  tains. 
The1  popularity  of  these  riv.u  V*  .>  :.;• :  I-i  ^>*-  their  sue 
cess  against  the  Christians.  a::.l  I*  aSI  '.  /.  CL!.v  f  a^i  it  nocossarv 
to  strike  some  signal  K.w  t^  iv;v.v::j!  :r  \-  :!.:  "a:^  triumph  of 
kis  fetker.     He  was  further  \\w\\  .1  1;.  I  ".?  :'.:"    r  .1  \iw.  Ali  A  tar 
ikajde  of  Lwta*  with  whom  the  .vaI?    :"  -*r..:i  s^ri:^:  the  Chris- 
itill  burned  among  the  a>hes     f  ar:.  a: 1   Lai  lately  been 
{■to  u  lame  bv  the  acta  A  :r..i.;o  :  y  i\  ri  uaii  on  the  city 
kbonmimL 
4J|  Atur  inAraed  Koabdil  t!at  ti*e  !iV   ,:>o-  =:iMxv  of  the 
•  kad  stripped  Anda'.-.:<:a  •:(  tie  rrime  of  her 
spirit  of  the  »vuv.:ry      All  the  frontier 
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of  Cordoya  and  Ecija  now  lay  open  to  inroad ;  but  he  especially 
pointed  out  the  city  of  Lucena  as  an  object  of  attack,  being  feebly 
garrisoned,  and  lying  in  a  country  rich  in  pasturage,  abounding 
in  cattle  and  grain,  in  oil  and  wine.  The  fiery  old  Moor  spoke 
from  thorough  information ;  for  he  had  made  many  an  incursion 
into  these  parts,  and  his  very  name  was  a  terror  throughout  the 
country.  It  had  become  a  by-word  in  the  garrison  of  Loxa  to 
call  Lucena  the  garden  of  AH  Atar,  for  he  was  accustomed  to 
forage  its  fertile  territories  for  all  his  supplies. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  this  veteran  of 
the  borders.  He  assembled  a  force  of  nine  thousand  foot  and 
seven  hundred  horse,  most  of  them  his  own  adherents,  but  many 
the  partisans  of  his  father ;  for  both  factions,  however  they  might 
fight  among  themselves,  were  ready  to  unite  in  any  expedition 
against  the  Christians.  Many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  valiant 
of  the  Moorish  nobility  assembled  round  his  standard,  magnifi- 
cently arrayed  in  sumptuous  armor  and  rich  embroidery,  as 
though  for  a  festival  or  a  tilt  of  canes,  rather  than  an  enterprise 
of  iron  war.  Boabdii's  mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra, 
armed  him  for  the  field,  and  gave  him  her  benediction  as  she 
girded  his  scimetar  to  his  side.  His  favorite  wife  Morayma  wept, 
as  she  thought  of  the  evils  that  might  befall  him.  u  Why  dost 
thou  weep,  daughter  of  Ali  Atar  ?"  said  the  high-minded  Ayxa : 
"  these  tears  become  not  the  daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of 
a  king.  Believe  me,  there  lurks  more  danger  for  a  monarch 
within  the  strong  walls  of  a  palace,  than  within  the  frail  cur- 
tains of  a  tent  It  is  by  perils  in  the  field,  that  thy  husband 
must  purchase  security  on  his  throne." 

But  Morayma  still  hung  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  and  sad 
forebodings ;  and  when  he  departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she  be- 
took herself  to  her  mirador,  overlooking  the  vega,  whence  she 
watched  the  army,  as  it  went,  in  shining  order,  along  the  road 
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b-ading  to  Loxa ;  and  every  bunt  of  warlike  melodj  that  eame 
swelling  oq  the  breeie.  wu  answered  by  a  gush  of  sorrow. 

As  the  royal  car  a  lea  do  issue*!  fr-«nj  the  palace  ami  descended 
thr  n^h  the  st  ret- ti>  of  Gran  ail  a.  the  populace  greeted  their  youth- 
f  il  sovereign  with  sh  outs,  anticipating  deeds  of  prowess  that  would 
» it  i.er  the  laurels  of  his  father  The  appearance  of  Boabdil  was  well 
ivii ciliated  to  captivate  the  public  tye,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
description  given  bv  the  abbot  of  Rute.  in  his  mauuscript  history 
<*t*  the  House  of  Cordoba,  He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  white 
charger,  magnificently  caparisoned  His  d.>pk.li.-ts  were  of  policed 
?t».vL  richlv  ornamented  ;  studded  with  pdd  nails,  and  lined  with 
crimen  velvet  He  wore  a  steel  casque,  exquisitely  chiselled 
ar.  1  embossed :  his  scimotar  and  dagger  of  Damascus  were  of 
highest  temper :  he  had  a  round  buckler  at  his  shoulder,  and  bore 
a  ponderous  lance.  In  passing  through  the  gate  of  Elvira,  how 
ever,  he  accidentally  broke  his  lance  against  the  arch.  At  this, 
certain  of  his  nobles  turned  pale,  and  entreated  him  to  turn  back, 
for  they  regarded  it  as  an  evil  omen.  B<^abdil  scoffed  at  their 
fears  as  idle  fancies  He  refused  to  take  another  spear,  bat  drew 
forth  his  scimctar.  and  led  the  way  (adds  Agapida)  in  an  arrogant 
and  haughty  style,  as  though  he  would  set  both  heaven  and  earth 
at  defiance.  Another  evil  omen  was  sent,  to  deter  him  from  his 
enterprise:  arriving  at  the  rauibla.or  dry  ravine  of  Beyro,  which 
is  scarcely  a  bow-shot  from  the  city,  a  fox  ran  tli rough  the  whole 
army,  and  close  by  th«  person  of  the  king :  and.  though  a  thou* 
smnd  bolts  were  discharged  at  it,  escaped  uninjured  to  the  moan- 
tains.  The  principal  courtiers  now  reiterated  their  remonstrances 
against  proceeding ;  the  king,  however,  was  not  to  be  dismayed 
fcj  these  portents,  bat  continued  to  march  forward.9 

At  Loss,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  old  Ali  A  tar.  with  the 

HsbeL  de  lot  Xorot,  Ub.  1,  c  iil..  M.  14. 
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chosen  horsemon  of  his  garrison,  and  many  of  the  bravest  warriors 
of  the  border  towns.  The  people  of  Loxa  shouted  with  exulta 
tion,  when  they  beheld  Ali  Atar,  armed  at  ail  points,  and  mount- 
ed on  his  Barbary  steed,  which  had  often  borne  him  over  the  bor- 
ders. The  veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  years  upon 
bis  head,  had  all  the  fire  and  animation  of  youth,  at  the  prospect 
of  a  foray,  and  careered  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an 
Arab  of  the  desert  The  populace  watched  the  army,  as  it  para- 
ded over  the  bridge,  and  wound  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains ; 
and  still  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as  if 
it  bore  with  it  an  assurance  of  victory. 

The  Moorish  army  entered  the  Christian  frontier  by  forced 
marches,  hastily  ravaging  the  country,  driving  off  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  making  captives  of  the  inhabitants.  They  pressed  on 
furiously,  and  made  the  latter  part  of  their  march  in  the  night,  to 
elude  observation,  and  come  upon  Lucena  by  surprise.  Boabdil 
was  inexperienced  in  warfare,  but  had  a  veteran  counsellor  in  his 
old  father-in-law ;  for  Ali  Atar  knew  every  secret  of  the  country, 
and,  as  he  prowled  through  it,  his  eye  ranged  over  the  land,  unit* 
ing,  in  its  glare,  the  craft  of  the  fox  with  the  sanguinary  ferocity 
of  the  wolf  He  had  flattered  himself  that  their  march  had  been 
so  rapid  as  to  outstrip  intelligence,  and  that  Lucena  would  be  an 
easy  capture ;  when  suddenly  he  beheld  alarm  fires  blazing  upon 
the  mountains.  "  We  are  discovered,"  said  he  to  Boabdil ;  "  the 
country  will  be  up  in  arms ;  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  strike 
'  boldly  for  Lucena ;  it  is  but  slightly  garrisoned,  and  we  may 
carry  it  by  assault  before  it  can  receive  assistance."  The  king 
approved  of  his  counsel,  and  they  marched  rapidly  for  the  gate  o' 
Lucena. 


IOC  CONQUEST  OF  GRAXADA. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

II«'W  the  Count  de  Cabra  sallied  forth  (Vom  lils  cMtki,  In  quest  of  Klag 

Boalxlil 

Dun  Diego  dc  Cordova,  count  of  Cabra,  was  in  the  castle  of 
V:iona,  which,  with  the  town  of  the  name  name,  is  situated  on  s 
lofty  sun-burnt  hill  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
and  but  a  few  leagues  from  Luccna,  The  range  of  mountains  of 
Hortjucra  lie  between  them.  The  castle  of  Vacua  was  strong, 
and  well  furnished  with  arms,  and  the  count  had  a  numerous 
band  of  vassals  and  retainers  ;  for  it  behooved  the  noblemen  of  the 
frontiers,  in  those  times,  to  be  well  prepared  with  man  and  horse, 
with  lance  and  buckler,  to  resist  the  sudden  incursions  of  the 
Moors.  The  count  of  Cabra  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  war* 
rior,  shrewd  in  council,  prompt  in  action,  rapid  and  fearless  in 
the  field.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  cavaliers  for  an  inroad, 
and  had  been  quickened  and  sharpened,  in  thought  and  action,  by 
living  on  the  borders. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April,  14S3,  the  count  was  abouf 
to  retire  to  rest,  when  the  watchman  from  the  turret  brought  him 
word  that  there  were  alarm-fires  on  the  mountains  of  IIorqneri| 
And  that  they  were  made  on  the  signal-tower  overhanging  the  ds> 
0le  through  which  the  road  passes  to  Cabra  and  Lucena. 

The  count  ascended  the-  battlement,  and  beheld  five  lights 
oa  the  tower j — a  sign  that  there  was  a  Moorish  anny  at» 
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tacking  some  place  on  the  frontier.  The  count  instantly  ordered 
the  alarm-bells  to  be  sounded,  and  dispatched  couriers  to  rouse 
the  commanders  of  the  neighboring  towns.  He  called  upon  his 
retainers  to  prepare  for  action,  and  sent  a  trumpet  through  the 
town,  summoning  the  men  to  assemble  at  the  castle-gato  at  day- 
break, armed  and  equipped  for  the  field. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  castle  resounded 
with  the  din  of  preparation.  Every  house  in  the  town  was  in 
equal  bustle ;  for  in  these  frontier  towns,  every  house  had  its 
warrior,  and  the  lance  and  buckler  were  ever  hanging  against  the 
wall,  ready  to  be  snatched  down  for  instant  service.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  din  of  armorers,  the  shoeing  of  studs,  and  fur- 
bishing up  of  weapons ;  and,  all  night  long,  the  alarm-fires  kept 
blazing  on  the  mountains. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  count  of  Cabra  sallied  forth, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavaliers,  of  the  best  families 
of  Vacna,  all  well  appointed,  exercised  in  arms,  and  experienced 
in  the  warfare  of  the  borders.  There  were,  besides,  twelve 
hundred  foot  soldiers,  brave  and  well  seasoned  men  of  the  same 
town.  The  count  ordered  them  to  hasten  forward,  whoever  could 
make  most  speed,  taking  the  road  to  Cabra,  which  was  three 
leagues  distant.  That  they  might  not  loiter  on'  the  road,  he 
allowed  none  of  them  to  break  their  fast  until  they  arrived  at 
that  place.  The  provident  count  dispatched  couriers  in  advance, 
and  the  little  army,  on  reaching  Cabra,  found  tables  spread  with 
food  and  refreshments,  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Don  Alonzo  de  Cordova,  senior  of  Zuheros. 

Having  made  a  hearty  repast,  they  were  on  the  point  of  re- 
suming their  march,  when  the  count  discovered  that,  in  the  hurry 
of  his  departure  from  home,  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  stand- 
ard of  Vaena,  which  for  upwards  of  eighty  years  had  always  been 
borne  to  battle  by  his  family.     It  was  now  noon,  and  there  was 
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oot  time  to  return :  he  took,  therefore,  the  standard  of  Cabra,  die 
device  of  which  is  a  goat,  and  which  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
wars  for  the  last  half  century.  When  about  to  depart,  a  courier 
came  galloping  at  full  speed,  bringing  missives  to  the  count  from 
his  nephew,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  senior  of  Lucent 
and  alcayde  de  los  Donzeles,*  entreating  him  to  hasten  to  hi* 
aid,  as  his  town  was  beset  by  the  Moorish  king,  Boabdil  el  Chico, 
with  a  powerful  army,  who  were  actually  setting  fire  to  the 
gates. 

The  count  put  his  little  army  instantly  in  movement  for  Lu- 
cena,  which  is  only  one  league  from  Cabra ;  he  was  fired  with  the 
idea  of  having  the  Moorish  king  in  person  to  contend  with.  By 
the  time  he  reached  Lucena,  the  Moors  had  desisted  from  the 
attack,  and  were  ravaging  the  surrounding  country.  He  entered 
the  town  with  a  few  of  his  cavaliers,  and  was  received  with  joy 
by  his  nephew,  whose  whole  force  consisted  but  of  eighty  horse 
and  three  hundred  foot.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  wai 
a  young  man,  yet  he  was  a  prudent,  careful,  and  capable  officer. 
Having  learnt,  the  evening  before,  that  the  Moors  had  passed  the 
frontiers,  he  had  gathered  within  his  walls  all  the  women  and 
ehildren  from  the  environs ;  had  armed  the  men,  sent  couriers 
in  all  directions  for  succor,  and  had  lighted  alarm-fires  on  the 
mountains. 

Boabdil  had  arrived  with  his  army  at  daybreak,  and  had  sent 
in  a  message  threatening  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  if  the 
place  were  not  instantly  surrendered.  The  messenger  was  • 
Moor  of  Granada,  named  Hamet,  whom  Don  Diego  had  formerly 
known :  he  contrived  to  amuse  him  with  negotiation,  to  gain  time 
for  suocor  to  arrive.     The  fierce  old  Ali  Atar,  losing  all  patient 

*  The  Donzeles  were  young  cavaliers  who  had  been  pages  In  the  royal 
household,  but  now  formed  an  eTite  corps  in  the  army. 
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bad  made  an  assault  upon  the  town,  and  stormed  like  a  fury  at 
the  gate;  but  had  been  repulsed.  Another  and  more  scriooi 
attack  was  expected,  in  the  course  of  the  night 

When  the  count  de  Cabra  had  heard  this  account  of  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  he  turned  to  his  nephew  with  his  usual  alacrity 
of  manner,  and  proposed  that  they  should  immediately  sally  forth 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  prudent  Don  Diego  remonstrated 
at  the  rashness  of  attacking  so  great  a  force  with  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  "  Nephew,"  said  the  count,  "  I  came  from  Vaena  with 
a  determination  to  fight  this  Moorish  king,  and  I  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed." 

"  At  any  rate,"  replied  Don  Diego,  "  let  us  wait  but  two  hours, 
and  we  shall  have  reinforcements  which  have  beon  promised  me 
from  Kambla,  Santaella,  Montilla,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." "  If  we  await  these,"  said  the  hardy  count,  "  tho 
Moors  will  be  off,  and  all  our  trouble  will  have  been  in  vain. 
You  may  await  them,  if  you  please ;  I  am  resolved  on  fighting." 

The  count  paused  for  no  reply ;  but,  in  his  prompt  and  rapid 
manner,  sallied  forth  to  his  men.  The  young  alcayde  de  loa  Don- 
relcs,  though  more  prudent  than  his  ardent  uncle,  was  equally 
brave ;  he  determined  to  stand  by  him  in  his  rash  enterprise,  ard, 
summoning  his  little  force,  marched  forth  to  join  the  count,  who 
was  already  on  the  move.  They  then  proceeded  together  in  quest 
of  the  enemy. 

The  Moorish  army  had  ceased  ravaging  the  country,  and  were 
not  to  be  seen, — the  neighborhood  being  hilly,  and  broken  with 
deep  ravines  The  count  dispatched  six  scouts  on  horseback  to 
reconnoitre,  ordering  them  to  return  with  all  speed  on  discovering 
the  enemy,  and  by  no  means  to  engage  in  skirmishing  with 
stragglers.  The  scouts,  ascending  a  high  hill,  beheld  the  Moorish 
army  in  a  valley  behind  it,  the  cavalry  ranged  in  five  battalions 
keeping  guard,  while  the  foot  soldiers  were  seated  on  the  gram 
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making  a  repast     They  returned  immediately  with  the  intel- 
ligence. 

The  count  now  ordered  the  troops  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy.  He  and  his  nephew  ascended  the  hill,  and  saw 
that  the  five  battalions  of  Moorish  cavalry  had  been  formed  into 
"two,  one  of  about  nine  hundred  lances,  the  other  of  about  six 
hundred.  The  whole  force  seemed  prepared  to  march  for  the 
frontier.  The  foot  soldiers  were  already  under  way,  with  many 
prisoners,  and  a  great  train  of  mules  and  beasts  of  burden,  ladea 
with  booty.  At  a  distance  was  Boabdil  el  Chico  :  they  could  not 
distinguish  his  person,  but  they  knew  him  by  his  superb  black 
and  white  charger,  magnificently  caparisoned,  and  by  his  being 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard,  sumptuously  armed  and  attired 
Old  Ali  Atar  was  careering  about  the  valley  with  his  usual 
impatience,  hurrying  the  march  of  the  loitering  troops. 

The  eyes  of  the  count  de  Cabra  glistened  with  eager  joy,  at 
he  beheld  the  royal  prize  within  his  reach.  The  immense  dis- 
parity of  their  forces  never  entered  into  his  mind.  "  By  Santi- 
ago !"  said  he  to  his  nephew,  as  they  hastened  down  the  hill, 
"  had  we  waited  for  more  forces,  the  Moorish  king  and  his  army 
would  have  escaped  us  !" 

The  count  now  harangued  his  men,  to  inspirit  them  to  this 
hazardous  encounter.  He  told  them  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the 
number  of  the  Moors,  for  God  often  permitted  the  few  to  conquer 
the  many ;  and  he  had  great  confidence,  that  through  the  divine 
aid,  they  were  that  day  to  achieve  a  signal  victory,  which  should 
win  them  both  riches  and  renown.  He  commanded  that  no  man 
should  hurl  his  lance  at  the  enemy,  but  should  keep  it  in  hit 
hands,  and  strike  *as  many  blows  with  it  as  he  could  He  warned 
them  also,  nev»r  to  shout  except  when  the  Moors  did  ;  for  whea 
both  armies  shouted  together,  there  was  no  perceiving  which 
made  the  most  noise  and  was  the  strongest     He  desired  his  us- 
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ole  Lope  de  Mendoza,  and  Diego  de  Cabrera,  alcayde  of  Dona 
Mencia,  to  alight  and  enter  on  foot  in  the  battalion  of  infantry,  to 
animate  them  to  the  combat  He  appointed  also  the  alcayde  of 
Vaena*  and  Diego  de  Clavijo,  a  cavalier  of  his  household,  to  ro 
main  in  the  rear,  and  not  to  permit  aoy  one  to  lag  behind,  either 
to  despoil  the  dead,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Such  were  the  orders  given  by  this  most  adroit,  active,  an* 
intrepid  cavalier,  to  his  little  army,  supplying,  by  admirable  sa* 
gacity  and  subtle  management,  the  want  of  a  more  numerous 
force.  His  orders  being  given,  and  all  arrangements  made,  he 
threw  aside  his  lance,  drew  his  sword,  and  commanded  his  stand- 
ard to  be  advanced  against  the  enemy. 


113  OOSQCTBT  OF  GRAXADA. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


TIm  Battle  of  L 


The  Moorish  king  had  descried  the  Spanish  force*  at  a 
alt  hi  ugh  a  slight  fop  prevented  his  seeing  them  distinctly,  aai 
a*eertaiuing  their  numbers.  His  old  father-in-law.  Ali  Atax.  waf 
by  his  si  Jo,  who,  being  a  veto  ran  marauder,  was  well  acquaints*! 
with  all  the  standards  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  frontiers. 
When  the  king  beheld  the  ancient  and  longVlisused  banner  of 
Cabra  emerging  from  the  niist.  he  turned  to  Ali  A  tar,  and  de- 
manded whose  ensign  it  was.  The  old  borderer  was  for  ones  at 
a  loss,  for  the  banner  had  not  been  displayed  in  battle  in  him  tuna 
-  In  truth,"  replied  he.  after  a  pause.  to  I  have  been  coiisideriaj 
that  standard  for  some  time,  but  I  confess.  I  do  not  know  it  It 
cannot  be  the  ensign  of  any  single  commander  or  community,  sir 
nono  would  venture  single-handed  to  attack  you.  It  appears  *• 
be  a  dog.  which  device  is  borne  by  the  towns  of  Baesa  and  Ubeda 
If  it  be  so,  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement  against  yon,  and  I  wousi 
advise  yon  to  retire.*' 

The  count  de  Cabra.  in  winding  down  the  hill  towards  tkt 
found  himself  on  much  lower  ground  than  the  enemy:  hi 
in  all  haste  that  his  standard  si- ■■»•:".  \  bo  taken  back,  to  si 
vantage  ground.     The  Moor*.  mistaking  this  for  a  if> 
toomsly  towards  the  Christians.     The 
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having  gained  the  height  proposed,  charged  upon  them  at  the  same 
moment,  with  the  battle-cry  of  "  Santiago  1"  and  dealing  the  first 
blows,  laid  many  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  dust 

The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assault,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  give  way,  the  Christians  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  them.  Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavored  to  rally 
them.  "  Hold  1  hold  !  for  shame  I"  cried  he  ;  "  let  us  not  fly,  at 
least  until  we  know  our  enemy."  The  Moorish  chivalry  were 
Btung  by  this  reproof,  and  turned  to  make  front,  with  the  valor  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting  under  their  monarch's  eye. 

At  this  moment,  Lorenzo  de  Porres,  alcayde  of  Luque,  ar- 
rived with  fifty  horse  and  one  hundred  foot,  sounding  an  Italian 
trumpet  from  among  a  copse  of  oak  trees,  which  concealed  his 
force.  The  quick  ear  of  old  AH  Atar  caught  the  note.  "  That 
is  an  Italian  trumpet,"  said  he  to  the  king ;  "  the  whole  world 
seems  in  arms  against  your  highness  I" 

The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  de  Porres  was  answered  by  that  of 
the  count  de  Cabra,  in  another  direction,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two  armies.  Don  Lorenzo,  sally- 
ing from  among  the  oaks,  now  charged  upon  the  enemy :  the  lat- 
ter did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of  this  new  foe  ;  the  confu- 
sion, the  variety  of  alarums,  the  attacks  from  opposite  quarters, 
the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  conspired  to  deceive  them  as  to  the 
number  of  their  adversaries.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  re- 
treated fighting ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  remonstrances 
of  the  king  prevented  their  retreat  from  becoming  a  headlong 
flight  If  Boabdil  had  displayed  little  of  the  talents  of  a  gen- 
eral in  the  outset  of  his  enterprise,  he  manifested  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  amid  the  disasters  of  its  close.  Seconded  by  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  the  choicest  and  most  loyal  of  his  guards, 
he  made  repeated  'stand  against  the  press  of  the  foe,  in  a  skir- 
mishing retreat  of  about  three  leagues ;  and  the  way  was  strowu 
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with  the  flower  of  Lis  chivalry.  At  length,  they  flame  to  Ok 
brook  of  Martin  Gonzales,  or  Mingozalcs,  as  it  ia  called  by  ts* 
Moorish  chroniclers;  which  swollen  by  recent  rain  was  nova 
(loop  and  turbid  torrent.  Hero  a  scene  of  confusion 
Horse  and  foot  precipitated  themselves  into  tho  stream. 
of  the  horses  stuck  fast  in  the  mire  and  blocked  up  the  ford; 
others  trampled  down  the  foot  soldiers ;  many  were  drowned  aai 
more  carried  down  the  stream.  Such  of  the  foot-soldiers  81 
gained  the  opposite  side,  immediately  took  to  flight ;  the  hors> 
men,  too,  who  had  struggled  through  tho  stream,  gave  reins  to 
their  steeds  and  scoured  for  the  frontier. 

The  little  band  of  devoted  cavaliers  about  the  king  serrioi 
their  forces,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  fighting  with  them  hasa 
to  hand,  until  he  should  have  time  to  orosa.  In  the  tumult,  kit 
horse  was  shot  down,  and  he  becamo  environed  in  the  throng  sf 
foot-soldiers,  struggling  forward  to  the  ford,  and  in  peril  frosi 
the  lances  of  their  pursuers.  Conscious  that  his  rich  array  mads 
him  a  conspicuous  object,  he  retreated  along  the  bank  of  the  rive^ 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  in  a  thicket  of  willows  and  to 
marisks.  Thence,  looking  back,  he  beheld  his  loyal  band  st 
length  give  way,  supposing,  no  doubt,  he  had  effected  his 
They  crossed  the  ford,  followed  pell-mell  by  the  enemy,  and 
ral  of  them  wero  struck  down  ill  the  stream. 

While  Boabdil  was  meditating  to  throw  himself  into  the 
and  endeavor  to  swim  across,  he  was  discovered  by  Martin  He> 
tado,  regidor  of  Lucena,  a  brave  cavalier,  who  had  been  enptitt 
in  the  prisons  of  Granada,  and  exchanged  for  a  Christian  knight 
Hurtado  attacked  the  king  with  a  pike,  but  was  kept  at  bay  *  un- 
til seeing  other  soldiers  approaching,  Boabdil  cried  for  quartan; 
proclaiming  himself  a  person  of  high  rank,  who  would'  pay  a  no- 
ble ransom.  At  this  moment  came  up  several  men  of  Vaena,  ol 
the  troop  of  the  count  de  Cabra.     Hearing  the  talk  of 
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and  noticing  the  splendid  attire  of  the  Moor,  they  endeavored  to 

leeure  for  themselves  so  rich  a  prize.     One  of  them  seized  hold 

of  Boabdil,  but  the  latter  resented  the  indignity,  by  striking  him 

to  the  earth  with  a  blow  of  his  poniard.     Others  of  Hurtado's 

townsmen  coming  up,  a  contest  arose  between  the  men  of  Lucena 

and  Vaena,  as  to  who  had  a  right  to  the  prisoner.     The  noise 

brought  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  to  the  spot,  who,  by 

his  authority,  put  an  end  to  the  altercation.     Boabdil,  finding 

himself  unknown  by  all  present,  concealed  his  quality,  giving  him* 

■elf  out  as  the  son  of  Aben  Alnayer,  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  house- 

hold.*     Don  Diego  treated  him  with  great  courtesy ;  put  a  red 

band  round  his  neck  in  sign  of  his  being  a  captive,  and  seut  him 

under  an  escort  to  the  castle  of  Lucena,  where  his  quality  would 

be  ascertained,  his  ransom  arranged,  and  the  question  settled  as 

to  who  had  made  him  prisoner. 

This  done,  the  count  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  hastened  to 
rejoin  the  count  de  Cabra,  who  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  overtook  him  at  a  stream  called  Reanaul ;  and  they  continued 
together  to  press  on  the  skirts  of  the  flying  army  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  The  pursuit  was  almost  as  hazardous  as  the 
battle ;  for,  had  the  enemy  at  any  time  recovered  from  their 
panic,  they  might,  by  a  sudden  reaction,  have  overwhelmed  the 
small  force  of  their  pursuers.  To  guard  against  this  peril,  the 
wary  count  kept  his  battalion  always  in  close  order,  and  had  a 
body  of  a  hundred  chosen  lancers  in  the  advance.  The  Moors 
kept  up  a  Parthian  retreat ;  several  times,  they  turned  to  make 
battle ;  but,  seeing  this  solid  body  of  steeled  warriors  pressing 
upon  them,  they  again  took  to  flight 

The  main  retreat  of  the  army  was  along  the  valley  watered  by 
the  XeneL  and  opening  through  the  mountains  of  Algaringo  to 

*  Garibay,  Lib.  40,  cap.  8^ 
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tho  city  of  Loxa.  The  alarm-fires  of  the  preceding  night  htl 
aroused  the  country ;  every  man  snatched  sword  and  buckler 
from  the  wall,  and  the  towns  and  villages  poured  forth  their  wir* 
riors  to  harass  the  retreating  foe.  Ali  Atar  kept  the  main  fbra 
of  the  army  together,  and  turned  fiercely  from  time  to  time  upoa 
his  pursuers  ;  he  was  like  a  wolf,  hunted  through  the  country  fct 
had  often  made  desolate  by  his  maraudings. 

The  alarm  of  this  invasion  had  reached  the  city  of  Antiquera^ 
where  were  several  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  escaped  from  thi; 
carnage  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Their  proud  minds  wwtj 
festering  with  their  late  disgrace,  and  their  only  prayer  was  ferj 
vengeance  on  the  Infidels.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the  Moor] 
being  over  the  border,  than  they  were  armed  and  mounted  far] 
action.  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  led  them  forth  ; — a  small  bom 
of  but  forty  horsemen,  but  all  cavaliers  of  prowess,  and  thirstufl 
for  revenge.  They  came  upon  the  foe  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeneu 
where  it  winds  through  the  valleys  of  Cordova.  The  rived 
swelled  by  the  late  rains,  was  deep  and  turbulent,  and  only  fori] 
able  at  certain  places.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  gathem 
in  confusion  on  the  banks,  endeavoring  to  ford  the  stream,  protean 
ed  by  the  cavalry  of  Ali  Atar.  1 

No  sooner  did  the  little  band  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  come  4 
sight  of  the  Moors,  than  fury  flashed  from  their  eyes.  "  Rented! 
ber  the  mountains  of  Malaga  !"  cried  they  to  each  other,  as  (Ml 
rushed  to  combat  Their  charge  was  desperate,  but  was  gallantM 
resisted.  A  scrambling  and  bloody  fight  ensued,  hand  to  had 
and  sword  to  sword,  sometimes  on  land,  sometimes  in  the  wafts* 
Many  were  lanced  on  the  banks ;  others,  throwing  themselves  mfl 
the  river,  sank  with  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  were  drownf^ 
some,  grappling  together,  fell  from  their  horses,  but  oontini 
their  struggle  in  the  waves,  and  helm  and  turban  rolled  togetlM 
down  the  stream.     The  Moors  were  far  greater  is  number,  aa 
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them  were  many  warriors  of  rank ;  bat  they  were  dis- 
waitcnrri  by  defeat,  while  the  Christians  were  excited  even  to 


Ali  Atar  alone  preserved 'all  his  fire  and  energy,  amid  his  re- 
He  had  been  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and  the 
flight  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  through  a  coun- 
try which  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  his  exploits :  but  to  be 
thaw  impeded  in  his  flight,  and  harassed  and  insulted  by  a  mere 
handful  of  warriors,  roused  the  violent  passions  of  the  old  Moor 
Is  perfect  frenzy.  He  had  marked  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  deal- 
ing his  blows  (says  Agapida),  with  the  pious  vehemence  of  a  right- 
esu*  knight,  who  knows  that  in  every  wound  inflicted  upon  the 
InMrh,  he  is  doing  God  service.  Ali  Atar  spurred  his  steed 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  come  upon  Don  Alonzo  by  sur- 
The  back  of  the  warrior  was  towards  him ;  and.  collecting 
i  force,  the  Moor  hurled  his  lance  to  transfix  him  on  the 
The  lance  was  not  thrown  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  Ali 
it  tore  away  a  part  of  the  cuirass  of  Don  Alonzo,  but  failed 
a  wound.  The  Moor  rushed  upon  Don  Alonzo  with  his 
;  but  the  latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  parried  his  blow. 
fought  desperately  upon  the  borders  of  the  river,  alternate* 
ffreanng  each  other  into  the  stream,  and  fighting  their  way 
np  the  bank  Ali  Atar  was  repeatedly  wounded ;  and 
Alonao,  having  pity  on  his  age,  would  have  spared  his  life : 
ladled  upon  him  to  surrender.  "  Never,"  cried  Ali  Atar,  u  to 
dog  I"  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
of  Don  Alonzo  clove  his  turbaned  head,  and  sank  deep 
Mat  brain.  He  fell  dead,  without  a  groan ;  his  body  rolled 
tat  Xenel,  nor  was  it  ever  found  nor  recognized.*  Thus  fell 
Usr,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Andalusia.    As  he  had 

•  Curs  de  los  Paladoa. 
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bated  and  warred  upon  the  Christians  all  his  life,  so  ha  dfaifc 

the  very  act  of  bitter  hostility. 

The  fall  of  Ali  Atar  put  an  end  to  tho  transient  stand  of  *• 
cavalry.  Horse  and  foot  mingled  together,  in  the  despemti 
struggle  across  the  Xcncl ;  and  many  were  trampled  down  sal 
perished  beneath  tbe  waves,  Don  Alonzo  and  his  band  oontiaMi 
to  harass  them  until  they  crossed  the  frontier ;  and  enrj 
blow,  struck  home  to  the  Moors,  seemed  to  lighten  the  load  4  j 
humiliation  and  sorrow  which  had  weighed  heavy  on  ther 
hearts. 

In  this  disastrous  rout,  the  Moors  lost  upwards  of  fife 
ssind  killed  and  made  prisoners ;  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
noble  lineages  of  Granada:  numbers  fled  to  rocks  and  moontahaj 
where  they  were  subsequently  taken. 

Boabdil  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  state  tower  of  the  citeddl 
of  Lucena,  under  the  vigilance  of  Alonzo  de  Rueda,  enquire  of  till 
alcayde  of  the  Donzeles;  his  quality  was  still  unknown,  until  tb  I 
21th  of  April,  three  days  after  the  battle.  On  that  daj  aw 
prisoners,  natives  of  Granada,  just  brought  in,  caught  a  sight  d\ 
the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  despoiled  of  his  royal  robea  Throeef  I 
themselves  at  his  feet,  they  broke  forth  in  loud  lamentatkBSti 
apostrophizing  him  as  their  lord  and  king.  I 

Great  was  the  astonishment  and  triumph  of  the  oonnt  M 
Cabra  and  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova  on  learning  M 
rank  of  the  supposed  cavalier.  They  both  ascended  to  the  esill| 
to  see  that  he  was  lodged  in  a  style  befitting  his  quality.  Whft] 
tho  good  count  beheld,  in  the  dejected  captive  before  hua,il 
monarch  who  had  so  recently  appeared  in  royal  splendor,  SH 
rounded  by  an  army,  his  generous  heart  was  touched  Vy  qpM 
pathy.  He  said  every  thing  to  comfort  him  that 
teous  and  Christian  knight,  observing  that  the  same 
of  things  which  had  suddenly  brought  him  low,  might  as  ngi 
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restore  him  to  prosperity,  since  in  this  world  nothing  is  stable, 
and  sorrow,  like  joy,  has  its  allotted  term. 

The  action  here  recorded  was  called  by  some  the  battle  of 
Lucena,  by  others  the  battle  of  the  Moorish  king,  because  of  the 
capture  of  BoabdiL  Twenty-two  banners,  taken  on  the  occasion. 
were  borne  in  triumph  into  Vaena  on  the  23d  of  April,  St. 
George's  day,  and  hung  up  in  the  church.  There  they  remain 
(says  a  historian  of  after  times)  to  this  day.  Once  a  year,  on  the 
festival  of  St  George,  they  are  borne  about  in  procession  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  at  the  same  time,  give  thanks  to  God  for  this 
signal  victory  granted  to  their  forefathers.* 


*  Several  circumstances  relative  to  the  capture  of  Boabdil  vary  in  this 
the  first  edition,  in  consequence  of  later  light  thrown  on  the  subject 
■?  Don  Miguel  Lafuente  Alcantara  in  his  history  of  Granada.  He  has 
tailed  himself  much  of  various  ancient  documents  relative  to  the  battle, 
OfedaDy  the  History  of  the  House  of  Cordova,  by  the  Abbot  of  Rute, 
a  descendant  of  that  family;  a  rare  manuscript,  of  which  few  copies  exist. 
The  question  as  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  honor  and  reward  for 
captured  the  king,  long  continued  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
|eopJe  of  Lucena  and  Vaena.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1520,  about  thirty- 
i  years  after  the  event,  an  examination  of  several  witnesses  to  the  fact 
place  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  fortress  of  Lucena,  at  the  in- 
se  of  Bartolomy  Hurtado,  the  son  of  Martin,  when  the  claim  of  his 
established  by  Dona  Leonora  Hernandez,  lady  in  attendant  on 
mother  of  the  alcayde  of  los  Donzeles,  who  testified  being  present 

Boabdil  signalized  Martin  Hurtado  as  his  captor. 

The  chief  honor  of  the  day,  and  of  course  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 

i  Moorish  Monarch,  was  given  by  the  sovereign  to  the  count  de  Cabra ; 

to  his  nephew,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova. 

the  curious  papers  cited  by  Alcantara,  is  one  existing  in  the 

fas  of  the  House  of  Medina  Celi,  giving  the  account  of  the  treas- 

«f  Poo  Diego  Fernandez,  as  to  the  sums  expended  by  his  lord  in  the 

are  of  the  king;  the  reward  given  to  some  soldiers  for  a  standard  of 
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the  king's  which  they  had  taken ;  to  others  for  the  wounds  they  heia> 
eeived,  Ac 

Another  paper  speaks  of  an  auction  at  Luccna  on  the  28th  of  April  el 
horses  and  mules  taken  in  the  battle.  Another  paper  states  the  grataitisi 
of  the  alcayde  of  los  Donzcles  to  the  soldier}' — four  taacgas,  or  aboat  tJi 
b'UMlrod  weight  of  wheat  and  a  lance  to  each  honoman,  two  faaagea  si 
v  In -at  uiiil  a  Iniuv  to  eaeli  foot  soldier. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVII.       * 

Ltmcntationa  if  the  Moon  for  the  battle  of  Lucena. 

Thb  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watchtowers  of  Loxa,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Xenel,  which  passes  through  the  mountains  of 
Algaringo.  They  looked  to  behold  the  king  returning  in  triumph, 
at  the  head  of  his  shining  host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbe- 
liever. They  looked  to  behold  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol, 
the  fierce  Ali  Atar,  borne  by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost 
in  the  wars  of  the  border. 

In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a  single 
horseman  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  the  XeneL 
As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms,  that  he 
was  a  warrior ;  and  on  nearer  approach,  by  the  richness  of  his 
armor  and  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a 
warrior  of  rank. 

He  reached  Loxa,  faint  and  aghast ;  his  courser  covered  with 
foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  staggering  with  fatigue, 
and  gashed  with  wounds.  Having  brought  his  master  in  safety, 
he  sank  down  and  died  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  soldiers 
at  the  gate  gathered  round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood  by  his  ex- 
piring steed :  they  knew  him  to  be  Cidi  Caleb,  nephew  of  the 
ohief  alfaqui  of  the  mosque  in  the  Albaycin,  and  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  fearful  forebodings. 
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u  Cavalier  "  said  they,  "  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army?" 

He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Chris- 
tians. u  There  they  lie !"  exclaimed  he.  u  The  Heavens  have 
fallen  upon  them.     All  are  lost !  all  dead  !"# 

Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the 
people,  and  loud  wailings  of  women :  for  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Loxa  were  with  the  army. 

An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many  a  border  battle,  stood 
leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway.  "  Where  is  Ali  Atar  V* 
demanded  he  eagerly.     "  If  he  lives,  the  army  cannot  be  lost" 

"  I  saw  his  helm  cleft  by  the  Christian  sword ;  his  body  is 
floating  in  the  Xenel." 

When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast  and 
threw  dust  upon  his  head;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of  All 
Atar. 

Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  repose,  but,  mounting  another 
steed,  hastened  towards  Granada.  As  he  passed  through  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  he  spread  sorrow  around ;  for  their  chosen 
men  had  followed  the  king  to  the  wars. 

When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announced  the 
loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went  throughout  the 
city.  Every  one  thought  but  of  his  own  share  in  the  general 
calamity,  and  crowded  round  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings.  One 
asked  after  a  father,  another  after  a  brother,  some  after  a  lover, 
and  many  a  mother  after  her  son.  His  replies  all  spoke  of 
wounds  and  death.  To  one  he  replied,  "  I  saw  thy  rather  pierced 
with  a  lance,  as  he  defended  the  person  of  the  king."  To  another, 
"  Thy  brother  fell  wounded  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  aid  him,  for  the  Christian  cavalry  were  upon 
us."    To  another,  "  I  saw  the  horse  of  thy  lover,  covered  with 

•  Bernaldez  (Cura  do  lot  Palacios)  Hist  de  lot  reyes  CatoL,  MB.  e*p.6L» 
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blood  and  galloping  without  his  rider."  To  another,  "  Thy  sod 
fought  by  m y  side,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel :  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  driven  into  the  stream.  I  leard  him 
cry  upon  Allah,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters :  when  I  reached  the 
other  bank,  he  was  no  longer  by  my  side." 

Cidi  Caleb  passed  on,  leaving  all  Granada  in  lamentation :  he 
urged  his  steed  up  the  steep  avenue  of  trees  and  fountains  that 
leads  to  the  Alhambra,  nor  stopped  until  he  arrived  before  the 
gate  of  Justice.     Ayxa,  the  mother  of  Boabdil,  and  Morayma,  his 
beloved  and  tender  wife,  had  daily  watched  from  the  tower  of 
Gomeres,  to  behold  his  triumphant  return.     Who  shall  describe 
their  affliction,  when  they  heard  the  tidings  of  Cidi  Caleb  ?     The 
sultana  Ayxa  spake  not  much,  but  sat  as  one  entranced.     Every 
now  and  then,  a  deep  sigh  burst  forth,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
Heaven:  "It  is  the  will  of  Allah  I"  said  she,  and  with  these 
words  endeavored  to  repress  the  agonies  of  a  mother's  sorrow. 
The  tender  Morayma  threw  herself  on  the  earth,  and  gave  way 
to  the  full  turbulence  of  her  feelings,  bewailing  her  husband  and 
ber  father.      The  high-minded  Ayxa  rebuked  the  violence  of  her 
grief:  "  Moderate  these  transports,  my  daughter,"  said  she ;  "  re- 
member magnanimity  should  be  the  attribute  of  princes ;  it  be- 
comes not  them  to  give  way  to  clamorous  sorrow,  like  common 
ttd  vulgar  minds."     But  Morayma  could  only  deplore  her  loss, 
with  the  anguish  of  a  tender  woman.     She  shut  herself  up  in  her 
ttndor,  and  gazed  all  day,  with  streaming  eyes,  upon  the  vega. 
Kvery  object  recalled  the  causes  of  her  affliction.      The  river 
Xenel,  which  ran  shining  amidst  groves  and  gardens,  was  the 
■une  on  whose  banks  had  perished  her  father,  Ali  A  tar ;  before 
W  lay  the  road  to  Loxa,  by  which  Boabdil  had  departed,  in 
tutial  state,  surrounded  by  the  chivalry  of  Granada.     Ever  and 
■•n,  6he  would  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief      "  Alas !   my 
fcferf  she  would  exclaim;  "  the  river  runs  smiling  before  me, 
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that  covers  thy  mangled  remains ;  who  will  gather  them  to  an 
honored  tomb,  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever?  And  thou,  oh, 
Boabdil,  light  of  my  eyes !  joy  of  my  heart  1  life  of  my  life  I  woe 
the  day,  and  woe  the  hoar,  that  I  saw  thee  depart  from  these 
walls.  The  road  by  which  thou  hast  departed  is  solitary ;  never 
will  it  be  gladdened  by  thy  return  I  the  mountain  thou  hast 
traversed  lies  like  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  and  all  beyond  is 
darkness." 

The  royal  minstrels  were  summoned  to  assuage  her  sorrows : 
they  attuned  their  instruments  to  cheerful  strains ;  but  in  a  little 
while  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  prevailed,  and  turned  their 
songs  to  lamentations. 

"  Beautiful  Granada !"  exclaimed  they,  u  how  is  thy  glory 
faded  1  The  flower  of  thy  chivalry  lies  low  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger ;  no  longer  does  the  V ivarrambla  echo  to  the  tramp  of 
steed  and  sound  of  trumpet ;  no  longer  is  it  crowded  with  thy 
youthful  nobles,  gloriously  arrayed  for  the  tilt  and  tourney.  Beau- 
tiful Granada !  the  soft  note  of  the  lute  no  longer  floats  through 
thy  moonlit  streets ;  the  serenade  is  no  more  heard  beneath  thy 
balconies ;  the  lively  castanet  is  silent  upon  thy  hills ;  the  grace- 
ful dance  of  the  Zambra  is  no  more  seen  beneath  thy  bowers  I 
Beautiful  Granada  !  why  is  the  Alhambra  so  lorn  and  desolate  I 
The  orange  and  myrtle  still  breathe  their  perfumes  into  its  silken 
chambers ;  the  nightingale  still  sings  within  its  groves ;  its  mar- 
ble halls  are  still  refreshed  with  the  plash  of  fountains  and  the 
gush  of  limpid  rills.  Alas  !  alas !  the  countenance  of  the  king 
no  longer  shines  within  those  halls.  The  light  of  the  Alhambra 
is  set  for  ever !" 

Thus  all  Granada,  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  gave  itself  up 
to  lamentation  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wailing,  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage.  All  joined  to  deplore  their  youthful 
monarch,  cut  down  in  the  freshness  and  promise  of  his  youth; 
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many  feared  that  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  would  follow 
the  death  of  Boabdil ;  while  all  declared,  that  had  he  survived, 
he  was  the  very  sovereign  calculated  to  restore  the  realm  to  its 
aaoient  prosperity  and  glory. 
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CIIArTER  XVIII. 


How  Mnlcy  Atml  Ifaaun  proQtod  by  the  misfortunes  of  lib  ton  **— w«i 


An  unfortunate  death  atone?,  with  the  world,  for  a  multitude  of 
errors.  While  the  populace  thought  their  youthful  monarch  had 
perished  in  the  field,  nothing  could. exceed  their  grief  for  his  lost, 
and  their  adoration  of  his  memory :  when,  however,  they  learnt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  and  had  surrendered  himself  captive  to 
the  Christians,  their  feelings  underwent  an  instant  change.  They 
decried  his  talents  as  a  commander,  his  courage  as  a  soldier; 
they  railed  at  his  expedition,  as  rash  and  ill-conducted  ;  and  they 
reviled  him  for  not  having  dared  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle, 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

The  alfaquis,  as  usual,  mingled  with  the  populace,  and  artfully 
guided  their  discontents.  "  Behold,"  exclaimed  they,  ~  the  pre- 
diction is  accomplished,  which  was  pronounced  at  the  birth  of 
BoabdiL  He  has  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  kingdom 
has  suffered  downfall  and  disgrace  by  his  defeat  and  captivity. 
Comfort  yourselves.  0  Moslems  !  The  evil  day  has  passed  by ; 
the  prophecy  is  fulfilled :  the  sceptre  which  has  been  broken  ia 
the  feeble  hand  of  Boabdil.  is  destined  to  resume  its  former  sway 
in  ji    ^jgorous  grasp  of  Abul  Hassan.1' 

Tk    tieop)*  were  Btru°fc  w^tu  ^ie  *i$tloiu  of  these  words :  they 

"4q^_  thai  the  baleful  prediction,  which  had  so  long  hung  over 

^^  «nd;  and  declared,  that  none  but  Muley  Abol 
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Hassan  had  the  valor  and  capacity  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  kingdom,  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

The  longer  the  captivity  of  Boabdil  continued,  the  greater 
grew  the  popularity  of  his  father.  One  city  after  another  re- 
newed allegiance  to  him ;  for  power  attracts  power,  and  fortune 
creafjs  fortune.  At  length  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Granada, 
and  establish  himself  once  more  in  the  Alhambra.  At  his  ap- 
proach, his  repudiated  spouse,  the  sultana  Ayxa,  gathered  together 
the  family  and  treasures  of  her  captive  son,  and  retired,  with  a 
handful  of  the  nobles,  into  the  Albaycin,  the  rival  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  still  retained  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
Boabdil.  Hera  she  fortified  herself,  and  held  the  semblance  of  a 
lourt  in  the  name  of  her  son.  The  fierce  Muley  Abul  Hassan 
would  have  willingly  carried  fire  and  sword  into  this  factious 
quarter  of  the  capital ;  but  he  dared  not  confide  in  his  new  and 
uncertain  popularity.  Many  of  the  nobles  detested  him  for  his 
past  cruelty ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  besides  many  of 
the  people  of  his  own  party,  respected  the  virtues  of  Ayxa  la 
Horra,  and  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  Boabdil. 

Granada  therefore  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  two 
sovereignties  within  the  same  city.  The  old  king  fortified  him- 
self in  the  lofty  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  as  much  against  his  own 
subjects  as  against  the  Christians  ;  while  Ayxa,  with  the  zeal  of 
a  mother's  affection,  which  waxes  warmer  and  warmer  towards  her 
offspring  when  in  adversity,  still  maintained  the  standard  of  Bo- 
abdil on  the  rival  fortress  of  the  Alcazaba,  and  kept  his  power* 
rul  faction  alive  within  the  walls  of  the  Albaycin. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Captivity  of  Boabdil  el  Chico. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  remained  a  prisoner  closely  guarded, 
but  treated  with  great  deference  and  respect,  in  the  castle  of  L* 
cena,  where  the  noblest  apartments  were  appointed  for  his  abode. 
From  the  towers  of  his  prison,  he  beheld  the  town  below  filled 
with  armed  men ;  and  the  lofty  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  girdled 
by  massive  walls  and  ramparts,  on  which  a  vigilant  watch  was 
maintained  night  and  day.  The  mountains  around  were  studded 
with  watchtowers,  overlooking  the  lonely  roads  which  led  to 
Granada,  so  that  a  turban  could  not  stir  over  the  border  without 
the  alarm  being  given,  and  the  whole  country  put  on  the  alert 
Boabdil  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  from  such  a  fortress, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  rescue  him  would  be  equally  in  vain. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety,  as  he  thought  on  the  oonfusioa 
and  ruin  which  his  captivity  must  cause  in  his  affairs ;  while  sor- 
rows of  a  softer  kind  overcame  his  fortitude,  as  he  thought  on  the 
evils  it  might  bring  upon  his  family. 

A  few  days  only  had  passed  away,  when  missives  arrived  from 
the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Ferdinand  had  been  transported  with 
joy  at  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  Moorish  monarch,  seeing  the 
deep  and  politio  uses  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  event ;  but 
the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Isabella  was  filled  with  compassion  for 
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the  unfortunate  captive.  Their  messages  to  Boabdil  were  full  of 
sympathy  and  consolation,  breathing  that  high  and  gentle  courtesy 
which  dwells  in  noble  minds. 

This  magnanimity  in  his  foe  cheered  the  dejected  spirit  of  the 
emptiTe  monarch.  "  Tell  my  sovereigns,  the  king  and  queen," 
laid  he  to  the  messenger,  "  that  I  cannot  be  unhappy,  being  in 
the  power  of  6uch  high  and  mighty  princes,  especially  since  they 
partake  so  largely  of  that  grace  and  goodness  which  Allah  be- 
stows upon  the  monarchs  whom  he  greatly  loves.  Tell  them  fur- 
ther, that  I  had  long  thought  of  submitting  myself  to  their  sway,  to 
receive  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  their  hands,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  my  ancestor  received  it  from  king  John  II.,  father  to  the 
gracious  queen.  My  greatest  sorrow,  in  this  my  captivity,  is,  that 
I  must  appear  to  do  that  from  force,  which  I  would  fain  have 
done  from  inclination." 

In  the  mean  time,  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  finding  the*  faction  of 
his  son  still  formidable  in  Granada,  was  anxious  to  consolidate 
his  power,  by  gaining  possession  of  the  person  of  Boabdil.     For 
this  purpose  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Catholic  monarchs,  offer- 
ing large  terms  for  the  ransom,  or  rather  the  purchase,  of  his  son  ; 
proposing,  among  other  conditions,  to  release  the  count  of  Cifu- 
entes  and  nine  other  of  his  most  distinguished  captives,  and  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  sovereigns.     Neither 
did  the  implacable  father  make  any  scruple  of  testifying  his  indif- 
ference whether  his  son  were  delivered  up  alive  or  dead,  so  that 
tifl  person  were  placed  assuredly  within  his  power. 

The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  the  idea  of  giving 
tp  the  unfortunate  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  most  unnatural 
■ad  inveterate  enemy :  a  disdainful  refusal  was  therefore  returned 
to  the  old  monarch,  whose  message  had  been  couched  in  a  vaunt- 
ing spirit  He  was  informed  that  the  Castilian  sovereigns 
**U  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace  from  Muley  Abul  Has* 

6* 
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kid,  until  be  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  offer  then  in  til  hu- 
mility. 

Overtures  in  a  different  spirit  were  made  by  the  mother  of 
Boabdil,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
party  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  It  was  thereby  pro- 
posed, that  Mahomet  Abdallah,  otherwise  called  Boabdil.  should 
hold  his  crown  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  and  releasing  seventy  Christian  captives  annually, 
for  five  years :  that  he  should,  moreover,  pay  a  large  sum,  upon 
the  spot,  for  his  ransom,  and  at  the  same  time  give  freedom  to 
four  hundred  Christians  to  be  chosen  by  tho  king :  that  he  should 
also  engage  to  be  always  ready  to  render  military  aid.  and  should 
come  to  the  Cortes,  or  assemblage  of  nobles  and  distinguished 
vassals  of  the  crown,  whenever  summoned.  His  only  son.  and  the 
sons  of  twelve  distinguished  Moorish  houses,  were  to  be  delivered 
as  hostages. 

An  embassy,  composed  of  the  alcayde  A  ben  Comix  a,  Muley, 
the  royal  standard-bearer,  and  other  distinguished  cavaliers,  bore 
this  proposition  to  the  Spanish  Court  at  Cordova,  where  they 
were  receivod  by  King  Ferdinand.  Queen  Isabella  was  absent 
at  the  time.  lie  was  anxious  to  consult  her  in  so  momentous  as 
affair ;  or  rather,  he  was  fearful  of  proceeding  too  precipitately, 
and  not  drawing  from  this  fortunate  event  all  the  advantage  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  Without  returning  any  reply,  there- 
fore, to  the  mission,  he  ordered  that  the  captive  monarch  should 
be  brought  to  Cordova. 

Tho  alcayde  of  the  Donzelcs  was  the  bearer  of  this  mandate, 
and  summoned  all  the  hidalgos  of  Lucena  and  of  his  own  estates, 
to  form  an  honorable  escort  for  the  illustrious  prisoner.  In  this 
style  he  conducted  him  to  the  capital.  The  cavaliers  and  autho- 
rities of  Cordova  came  forth  to  receive  tho  captive  king  with  all 
due  ceremony ;  and  especial  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  taunt 
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or  insult  from  the  multitude,  or  any  thing  that  might  remind  him 
of  his  humiliation.  In  this  way  he  entered  the  once  proud  capi- 
tal of  the  Abda'rahmans,  and  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
king's  major-domo.  Ferdinand,  however,  declined  seeing  the 
Moorish  monarch.  He  was  still  undetermined  what  course  to 
pursue, — whether  to  retain*  him  prisoner,  set  him  at  liberty  on 
ransom,  or  treat  him  with  politic  magnanimity  ;  and  each  course 
would  require  a  different  kind  of  reception.  Until  this  point 
should  be  resolved,  therefore,  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  Martin  de 
Alarcon,  alcayde  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Porcuna,  with  orders 
to  guard  him  strictly,  but  to  treat  him  with  the  distinction  and 
deference  due  unto  a  prince.  These  commands  were  strictly 
obeyed ;  he  was  escorted,  as  before,  in  royal  state,  to  the  fortress 
which  was  to  form  his  prison ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  being 
restrained  in  his  liberty,  was  as  nobly  entertained  there  as  he 
could  have  been  in  his  regal  palace  at  Granada. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  this  critical 
moment,  while  Granada  was  distracted  with  factions  and  dissen- 
sions, and  before  he  had  concluded  any  treaty  with  Boabdil,  to 
make  a  puissant  and  ostentatious  inroad  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  his  most  illustrious  nobles.  He 
sacked  and  destroyed  several  towns  and  castles,  and  extended  his 
ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada.  Muley  Abul  Hassan  did 
not  venture  to  oppose  him.  His  city  was  filled  with  troops,  but 
he  was  uncertain  of  their  affection.  He  dreaded,  that  should  ho 
sally  forth,  the  gates  of  Granada  might  be  closed  against  him  by 
the  faction  of  the  Albaycin. 

The  old  Moor  stood  on  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Alharabra,  (says 
Antonio  Agapida,)  grinding  his  teeth,  and  foaming  like  a  tiger 
shut  up  in  his  cage,  as  he  beheld  the  glittering  battalions  of  the 
Christians  wheeling  about  the  vega,  and  the  standard  of  the  cross 
shining  forth  from  among  the  smoke  of  infidel  villages  and  ham- 
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lets.  The  moot  Catholic  king  (continue*  Agapida)  would  gladly 
have  continued  this  righteous  ravage,  but  his  munition!  began  to 
fail.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with  having  laid  waste  the  country  of 
the  enemy,  and  insulted  Muley  Abul  Hassan  in  his  very  capital, 
he  returned  to  Cordova  covered  with  laurels,  and  his  army  lades 
with  spoils ;  and  now  bethought  himself  of  coming  to  an  imme- 
diate decision,  in  regard  to  his  royal  prisoner. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  th«  treatment  of  Boabdil  by  the  Castilian  Sovereigns. 

A  8tately  convention  was  held  by  king  Ferdinand  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Cordova,  composed  of  several  of  the  most  reverend  pre- 
lates and  renowned  cavaliers  of  the  kingdom,  to  determine  upon 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  BoabdiL 

Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  worthy  master  of  Santiago,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  gave  his  counsel  He  was  a  pious  and 
zealous  knight,  rigid  in  his  devotion  to  the  faith ;  and  his  holy 
seal  had  been  inflamed  to  peculiar  vehemence,  since  his  disastrous 
crusade  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  He  inveighed  with 
ardor  against  any  compromise  or  compact  with  the  infidels ;  the 
object  of  this  war,  he  observed,  was  not  the  subjection  of  the 
Moors,  but  their  utter  expulsion  from  the  land ;  so  that  there 
might  no  longer  remain  a  single  stain  of  Mahometanism  through- 
out Christian  Spain.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  captive  king  ought  not  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  the  contrary, 
spoke  warmly  for  the  release  of  BoabdiL  He  pronounced  it  a 
measure  of  sound  policy,  even  if  done  without  conditions.  It 
would  tend  to  keep  up  the  civil  war  in  Granada,  which  was  as  a 
fire  consuming  the  entrails  of  the  enemy,  and  effecting  more  for 
the  interests  of  Spain,  without  expense,  than  all  the  conquests  of 
its  arms. 
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The  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Oonnlei  do  Men. 
doxa,  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  marques  of  Cadis.  Nay, 
(added  that  pious  prelate  and  politic  statesman.)  it  would  be 
sound  wisdom  to  furnish  the  Moor  with  men  and  money,  and  all 
oth«*r  necessaries,  to  promote  the  civil  war  in  Granada:  by  this 
means  would  be  produced  great  benefit  to  the  service  of  God, 
since  we  are  assured  by  his  infallible  word,  that  ''  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."* 

Ferdinand  weighed  these  counsels  in  his  mind,  bat  was  alow 
in  coming  to  a  decision  ;  he  was  religiously  attentive  to  his  own 
interests,  (observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.)  knowing  himself  to 
b"  but  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  this  holy  war.  and  that) 
therefore,  in  consulting  his  own  advantage  he  was  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  faith.  The  opinion  of  queen  Isabella  relieved 
him  from  his  perplexity.  That  high-minded  princess  was  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  the  faith,  but  not  for  the  extermination  of 
the  infidels.  The  Moorish  kings  had  held  their  thrones  as  vassals 
to  her  progenitors ;  she  was  content  at  present  to  accord  the  same 
privilege,  and  that  the  royal  prisoner  should  be  liberated  on  con- 
dition of  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  crown.  By  this  means  might 
be  effected  the  deliverance  of  many  Christian  captives,  who  were 
languishing  in  Moorish  chains. 

King  Ferdinand  adopted  the  magnanimous  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  queen;  but  he  accompanied  it  with  several  shrewd 
conditions ;  exacting  tribute,  military  services,  and  safe  passages 
and  maintenance  for  Christian  troops,  throughout  the  places 
which  should  adhere  to  Boabdil.  The  captive  king  readily  sab* 
m  it  ted  to  these  stipulations,  and  swore,  after  the  manner  of  his 
faith,  to  observe  them  with  exactitude.  A  truce  was  arranged 
for  two  years,  during  which  the  Castilian  sovereigns  engaged  ti 

*  Salazar.    Cronica  del  Gran  Cardinal,  p.  188. 
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maintain  him  on  his  throne,  and  to  assist  him  in  recovering  all 
places  which  he  had  lost  during  his  captivity. 

When  Boabdil  el  Chico  had  solemnly  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment, in  the  castle  of  Porcuna,  preparations  were  made  to  receive 
him  in  Cordova  in  regal  style.  Superb  steeds  richly  caparisoned, 
and  raiments  of  brocade,  and  silk,  and  the  most  costly  cloths, 
with  all  other  articles  of  sumptuous  array,  were  furnished  to  him 
and  to  fifty  Moorish  cavaliers,  who  had  come  to  treat  for  his  ran- 
som, that  he  might  appear  in  state  befitting  the  monarch  of  Gra- 
nada,  and  the  most  distinguished  vassal  of  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns. Money  also  was  advanced  to  maintain  him  in  suitable 
grandeur,  during  his  residence  at  the  Castilian  court,  and  his  re- 
turn to  his  dominions.  Finally,  it  was  ordered  by  the  sovereigns, 
that  when  he  came  to  Cordova,  all  the  nobles  and  dignitaries  of 
the  court  should  go  forth  to  receive  him. 

A  question  now  arose  among  certain  of  those  ancient  and  ex- 
perienced men,  who  grow  gray  about  a  court  in  the  profound 
study  of  forms  and  ceremonials,  with  whom  a  point  of  punctilio 
is  as  a  vast  political  right,  and  who  contract  a  sublime  and  awful 
idea  of  the  external  dignity  of  the  throne.  Certain  of  those 
court  sages  propounded  the  momentous  question,  whether  the 
Moorish  monarch,  coming  to  do  homage  as  a  vassal,  ought  not  to 
kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of  the  king.  This  was  immediately  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  by  a  large  number  of  ancient  cavaliers, 
accustomed  (says  Antonio  Agapida)  to  the  lofty  punctilio  of  our 
most  dignified  court  and  transcendent  sovereigns.  The  king, 
therefore,  was  informed  by  those  who  arranged  the  ceremonials, 
that  when  the  Moorish  monarch  appeared  in  his  presence,  he  was 
expected  to  extend  his  royal  hand  to  receive  the  kiss  of  homage. 
aI  should  certainly  do  so,"  replied  king  Ferdinand,  "were 
he  at  liberty,  and  in  his  own  kingdom ;  but  I  certainly  shall  not 
do  so,  seeing  that  he  is  a  prisoner  and  in  mine." 
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The  courtiers  loudly  applauded  the  magnanimity  of  this 
reply ;  though  many  condemned  it  in  secret,  as  savoring  of  too 
much  generosity  towards  an  infidel ;  and  the  worthy  Jesuit,  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  fully  concurs  in  their  opinion. 

The  Moorish  king  entered  Cordova  with  his  little  train  of 
faithful  knights,  and  escorted  by  all  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of 
the  Gastilian  court  He  was  conducted,  with  great  state  and 
ceremony,  to  the  royal  palace.  When  he  came  in  presence  of 
Ferdinand,  he  knelt  and  offered  to  kiss  his  hand,  not  merely  in 
homage  as  his  subject,  but  in  gratitude  for  his  liberty.  Ferdi- 
nand declined  the  token  of  vassalage,  and  raised  him  graciously 
from  the  earth.  An  interpreter  began,  in  the  name  of  Boabdil, 
to  laud  the  magnanimity  of  the  Castilian  monarch,  and  to  promise 
the  most  implicit  submission.  "  Enough,"  said  king  Ferdinand, 
interrupting  the  interpreter  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue:  "there 
is  no  need  of  these  compliments.  I  trust  in  his  integrity,  that  he 
will  do  every  thing  becoming  a  good  man  and  a  good  king." 
With  these  words,  he  received  Boabdil  el  Chioo  into  his  royal 
friendship  and  protection. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Return  of  Boabdil  from  captivity. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  noble  Moor,  of  the  race  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages,  arrived  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  city  of  Cordova, 
bringing  with  him  the  son  of  Boabdil  el  Chieo,  and  other  of  the 
noble  youth  of  Granada,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of- the 
terms  of  ransom.  When  the  Moorish  king  beheld  his  son,  his 
only  child,  who  was  to  remain  in  his  stead,  a  sort  of  captive  in  a 
hostile  land,  he  folded  him  in  his  arms  and  wept  over  him.  "  Woe 
the  day  that  I  was  born  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  evil  the  stars  that 
presided  at  my  birth  !  Well  was  I  called  El  Zogoybi,  or  the  un- 
lucky ;  for  Sorrow  is  heaped  upon  me  by  my  father,  and  sorrow 
do  I  transmit  to  my  son !"  The  afflicted  heart  of  Boabdil,  how- 
ever, was  soothed  by  the  kindness  of  the  Christian  sovereigns, 
who  received  the  hostage  prince  with  a  tenderness  suited  to  his 
age,  and  a  distinction  worthy  of  his  rank.  They  delivered  him 
in  charge  to  the  worthy  alcayde  Martin  de  Alarcon,  who  had 
treated  his  father  with  such  courtesy  during  his  confinement  in 
the  castle  of  Porcuna,  giving  orders,  that,  after  the  departure  of 
the  latter,  his  son  should  be  entertained  with  great  honor  and 
princely  attention,  in  the  same  fortress. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  a  guard  of  honor  assembled  at  the 
gate  of  the  mansion  of  Boabdil,  to  escort  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
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hi*  kingdom.  Ho  pressed  his  child  to  his  heart  at  parting,  but 
he  uttered  not  a  word  ;  for  there  were  many  Christian  eyes,  to 
behold  hi*  emotion.  He  mounted  his  steed,  and  never  turned  his 
head  to  look  again  upon  the  youth  ;  but  those  who  were  near  him 
observed  the  vehement  struggle  that  shook  his  frame,  wherein  the 
anguish  of  the  father  had  well  nigh  subdued  the  studied  equani- 
mity of  the  king. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  and  king  Ferdinand  sallied  forth,  side  bj 
side,  from  Cordova,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude. When  they  were  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  they 
separated,  with  many  gracious  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  monarch,  and  many  thankful  acknowledgments  from  his 
lute  captive,  whose  heart  had  been  humbled  by  adversity.  Fer- 
dinand departed  for  Guadalupe,  and  Boabdil  for  Granada.  The 
hitter  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honor ;  and  the  viceroys  of 
Andalusia,  and  the  generals  on  the  frontier,  were  ordered  to  fur- 
nish him  with  escorts,  and  to  show  him  all  possible  honor  on  his 
journey.  In  this  way  he  was  conducted  in  royal  state  through 
the  country  he  had  entered  to  ravage,  and  was  placed  in  safety  in 
his  own  dominions. 

He  was  met  on  the  frontier  by  the  principal  nobles  and  cava- 
liers of  his  couit,  who  had  been  secretly  sent  by  his  mother,  the 
sultana  Ayxa,  to  escort  him  to  the  capital.  The  heart  of  Boab- 
dil was  lifted  up  for  a  moment,  wlicu  he  found  himself  on  his  own 
territories,  surrounded  by  Moslem  knights,  with  his  own  banners 
waving  over  his  head ;  and  he  began  to  doubt  the  predictions  of 
the  astrologers :  he  soon  found  cause,  however,  to  moderate  bis 
exultation.  The  royal  train  which  had  come  to  welcome  him, 
was  but  scanty  in  number,  and  he  missed  many  of  hi?  most  tea* 
lous  and  obsequious  courtiers.  He  had  returned,  indeed,  to  his 
kingdom,  but  it  was  no  longer  the  devoted  kingdom  he  had  left 
The  story  of  his  vassalage  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  had  bees 
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made  use  of  by  his  father  to  ruin  him  with  the  people.  He  had 
been  represented  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  renegado  to  his 
faith,  and  as  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  both,  to  subdue  the 
Moslems  of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  Christian  bondage.  In  this  way, 
the  mind  of  the  public  had  been  turned  from  him ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  had  thronged  round  the  throne  of  his  father 
in  the  Alhambra;  and  his  mother,  the  resolute  sultana  Ayxa, 
with  difficulty  maintained  her  faction  in  the  opposite  towers  of 
the  Alcazaba. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  picture  of  affairs  given  to  Boabdil 
by  the  courtiers  who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him.  They  even 
informed  him  that  it  would  be  an  enterprise  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  make  his  way  back  to  the  capital,  and  regain  the  little 
court  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  old  tiger,  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  lay  couched  within  the 
Alhambra,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  were  strongly 
guarded  by  his  troops.  Boabdil  shook  his  head,  at  these  tidings. 
He  called  to  mind  the  ill  omen  of  his  breaking  his  lance  against 
the  gate  of  Elvira,  when  issuing  forth  so  vaingloriously  with  his 
army,  which  he  now  saw  clearly  had  foreboded  the  destruction  of 
that  army  on  which  he  had  so  confidently  relied.  "  Henceforth," 
said  he,  "  let  no  man  have  the  impiety  to  scoff  at  omens." 

Boabdil  approached  his  capital  by  stealth,  and  in  the  night, 
prowling  about  its  walls,  like  an  enemy  seeking  to  destroy,  rather 
than  a  monarch  returning  to  his  throne.  At  length  he  seized 
upon  a  postern-gate  of  the  Albaycin, — that  part  of  the  city  which 
had  always  been  in  his  favor ;  he  passed  rapdily  through  the 
streets  before  the  populace  were  aroused  from  their  sleep,  and 
reached  in  safety  the  fortress  of  the  Alcazaba.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  embraces  of  his  intrepid  mother,  and  his  favorite 
wife  Morayma.  The  transports  of  the  latter,  on  the  safe  return 
of  her  husband,  were  mingled  with  tears ;  for  sho  thought  of  her 
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father,  Ali  Atar,  who  had  fallen  in  his  cause,  and  of  her  only  soH| 
who  was  left  a  hostage  in  the  hand  of  the  Christiana. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  his  misfortunes,  was  mored 
by  the  changes  in  every  thing  round  him  ;  but  his  mother  called 
up  his  spirit.  "  This,"  said  she,  "  is  no  time  for  tears  and  fond- 
ness. A  king  must  think  of  his  sceptre  and  his  throne,  and  not 
yield  to  softness  like  common  men.  Thou  hast  done  well,  my 
•on,  in  throwing  thyself  resolutely  into  Granada :  it  must  depend 
upon  thyself,  whether  thou  remain  here  a  king  or  a  captive." 

The  old  king,  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  had  retired  to  his  couch 
that  night,  in  one  of  the  strongest  towers  of  the  Alhambra ;  but 
his  restless  anxiety  kept  him  from  repose.  In  the  first  watch  of 
the  night,  he  heard  a  shout  faintly  rising  from  the  quarter  of 
the  Albaycin,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Darro.  Shortly  afterwards,  horsemen  came  galloping  up  the 
hill  that  leads  to  the  main  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  spreading  the 
alarm  that  Boabdil  had  entered  the  city  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  Alcazaba. 

In  the  first  transports  of  his  rage,  the  old  king  would  have 
struck  the  messenger  to  earth.  He  hastily  summoned  his  coun- 
sellors and  commanders,  exhorting  them  to  stand  by  him  in  this 
critical  moment ;  and,  during  the  night,  made  every  preparation 
to  enter  the  Albaycin  sword  in  hand  in  the  morning. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sultana  Ayxa  had  taken  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  her  party.  The  Albaycin  was 
the  part  of  the  city  filled  by  the  lower  orders.  The  return  of 
Boabdil  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  streets,  and  large  sums  of 
money  wore  distributed  among  the  populace.  The  nobles,  assem- 
bled in  the  Alcazaba,  were  promised  honors  and  rewards  by  Bo- 
abdil, as  soon  as  he  should  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  These 
well-timed  measures  had  the  customary  effect;  and,  by  daybreak, 
all  the  motley  populace  of  the  Albaycin  were  in  arms. 
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A  doleful  day  succeeded.  All  Granada  was  a  scene  of  tumult 
and  horror.  Drums  and  trumpets  resounded  in  every  part ;  all 
business  was  interrupted ;  the  shops  were  shut,  the  doors  barri- 
eadoed.  Armed  bands  paraded  the  streets,  some  shouting  for 
Boabdil,  and  some  for  Muley  Abul  Hassan.  When  they  encoun- 
tered each  other,  they  fought  furiously  and  without  mercy;  every 
public  square  became  a  scene  of  battle.  The  great  mass  of  the 
lower  orders  was  in  favor  of  Boabdil,  but  it  was  a  multitude  with- 
out discipline  or  lofty  spirit ;  part  of  the  people  were  regularly 
armed,  but  the  greater  number  had  sallied  forth  with  the  imple- 
ments of  their  trade.  The  troops  of  the  old  king,  among  whom 
were  many  cavaliers  of  pride  and  valor,  soon  drove  the  populace 
from  the  squares.  They  fortified  themselves,  however,  in  the 
streets  and  lanes,  which  they  barricadoed.  They  made  fortresses 
of  their  houses,  and  fought  desperately  from  the  windows  and  the 
room,  and  many  a  warrior  of  the  highest  blood  of  Granada 
was  laid  low  by  plebeian  hands  and  plebeian  weapons  in  this  civic 
brawL# 

It  was  impossible  that  such  violent  convulsions  should  last 
long,  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  The  people  soon  long  for  repose,  and 
a  return  to  their  peaceful  occupations  ;  and  the  cavaliers  detested 
these  conflicts  with  the  multitude,  in  which  were  all  the  horrors 
of  war  without  its  laurels.  By  the  interference  of  the  alfaquis, 
an  armstice  was  at  length  effected.  Boabdil  was  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  dependence  upon  the  inconstant  favor  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  a  capital  where  he  could 
only  maintain  a  precarious  seat  upon  his  throne  by  a  perpetual 
and  bloody  struggle,  fie  fixed  his  court  at  the  city  of  Almcria, 
which  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  which,  at  that  time  vied 
with  Granada  in  splendor  and  importance.     This  compromise  of 

*  Conde.  Domia  do  los  Arabcs.  p.  4.  c.  37. 
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grandeur  for  tranquillity,  however,  was  sorely  against  the  conn- 
sols  of  his  proud-spirited  mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa.  Granada 
appeared,  in  her  eyes,  the  only  legitimate  seat  of  dominion; 
and  she  observed,  with  a  smile  of  disdain,  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  being  called  a  monarch,  who  was  not  master  of  bis 
capital 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Forty  of  the  Moorish  Aloaydes,  and  battle  of  Lopera. 

Though  Muley  Abul  Hassan  bad  regained  undivided  sway  over 
the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  alfaquis,  by  his  command,  had  de- 
nounced his  son  Boabdil  as  an  apostate,  doomed  -by  Heaven  to 
misfortune,  still  the  latter  had  many  adherents  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  act  of  tho  old  monarch 
was  displeasing  to  the  turbulent  multitude,  they  were  prone  to 
give  him  a  hint  of  the  slippery  nature  of  his  standing  by  shout- 
ing out  the  name  of  Boabdil  el  Chico.  Long  experience  had  in- 
structed Muley  Abul  Hassan  in  the  character  of  the  inconstant 
people  over  whom  he  ruled.  "  A  successful  inroad  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  unbelievers,"  said  he,  u  will  make  more  converts  to  my 
cause  than  a  thousand  texts  of  the  Koran,  expounded  by  ten 
thousand  alfaquis." 

At  this  time  king  Ferdinand  was  absent  from  Andalusia  on  a 
distant  expedition,  with  many  of  his  troops.  The  moment  was 
favorable  for  a  foray,  and  Muley  Abul  Hassan  cast  about  his 
thoughts  for  a  leader  to  conduct  it.  Ali  Atar,  the  terror  of  the 
border,  the  scourge  of  Andalusia,  was  dead ;  but  there  was  another 
veteran  general,  scarce  inferior  to  him  for  predatory  warfare. 
This  was  old  Bcxir,  the  gray  and  crafty  alcayde  of  Malaga  ;  and 
the  people  under  his  command  were  ripe  for  an  expedition  of  the 
kind     The  signal  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  Spanish  knights  in 
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the  neighboring  mountains  had  filled  the  people  of  Malaga  wiA  I 
vanity  and  self-conceit  They  had  attributed  to  their  own  valor  I 
the  defeat  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  Many  of  thai  I 
wore  the  armor  and  paraded  in  public  with  the  horses  of  the  un-  I 
fortunate  cavaliers  slain  on  that  occasion,  vauntingly  displaying  I 
them  as  trophies  of  their  boasted  victory.  They  had  talked  I 
themselves  into  a  contempt  for  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia,  and  I 
were  impatient  for  an  opportunity  to  overrun  a  country  defended  I 
by  such  troops.  This,  Muley  Abul  Hassan  considered  a  favor*  I 
ble  state  of  mind  for  a  daring  inroad,  and  sent  orders  to  old  I 
Bcxir  to  gather  together  the  choicest  warriors  of  the  borders,  aid  I 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  heart  of  Andalusia.  Bexir  I 
immediately  dispatched  his  emissaries  among  the  alcaydes  of  the  I 
border  towns,  calling  upon  them  to  assemble  with  their  troops  si  I 
the  city  of  Honda.  I 

Ronda  was  the  most  virulent  nest  of  Moorish  depredators  if  I 
the  whole  border  country.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  I 
wild  Serrania,  or  chain  of  mountains  of  the  same  name,  which  are  I 
uncommonly  lofty,  broken,  and  precipitous.  It  stood  on  an  almost  I 
isolated  rock,  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep  valley,  or  rather  chasn,.! 
through  which  ran  the  beautiful  river  called  Rio  Verde.  The  I 
Moors  of  this  city  were  the  most  active,  robust,  and  warlike  d  I 
all  the  mountaineers,  and  their  very  children  discharged  the  cross-  I 
bow  with  unerring  aim.  They  were  incessantly  harassing  the  I 
rich  plains  of  Andalusia;  their  city  abounded  with  Christial  I 
captives,  who  might  sigh  in  vain  for  deliverance  from  this  impreg*  I 
nablo  fortress.  Such  was  Ronda  in  the  time  of  the  Moors ;  and  I 
it  has  ever  retained  something  of  the  same  character,  even  to  the  1 
present  day.  Its  inhabitants  continue  to  be  among  the  boldest  | 
fiercest,  and  most  adventurous  of  the  Andalusian  mountaineers!  J 
and  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  is  famous  as  the  most  dangerous  re*  j 
sort  of  the  bandit  and  the  contraband ista 
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Hornet  Zeli,  surnamed  El  Zegri,  was  the  comniaDder  of  this 
belligerent  citv  and  its  fierce  inhabitants.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Zegries,  and  one  of  the  most  proud  and  daring  of  that 
warlike  race.  Beside  the  inhabitants  of  Honda  and  some  of  his 
own  tribe,  he  had  a  legion  of  African  Moor,*  in  his  immediate 
service.  They  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gomeres,  so  called  from 
their  native  mountains,  mercenary  troops,  whose  hot  African 
blood  had  not  yet  been  tempered  by  the  softer  living  of  Spain, 
and  whose  whole  business  was  to  fight  These  he  kept  always 
well  armed  and  well  appointed.  The  rich  pasturage  of  the  valley 
of  Ronda  produced  a  breed  of  horses  famous  for  strength  and 
speed ;  no  cavalry,  therefore,  was  better  mounted  than  the  band 
of  Gomeres.  Rapid  on  the  march,  fierce  in  the  attack,  it  would 
sweep  down  upon  the  Andalusian  plains  like  a  sudden  blast  from 
the  mountains,  and  pass  away  as  suddenly,  before  there  was  time 
for  pursuit 

There  was  nothing  that  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the  Moors  of 
the  frontiers  more  thoroughly  than  the  idea  of  a  foray.     The 
summons  of  Bexir  was  gladly  obeyed  by  the  aicaydes  of  the 
border  towns,  and  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  surrounding  country,  assembled  within  the  walls  of  Ronda. 
The  people  of  the  place  anticipated  with  eagerness  the  rich  spoils 
of  Andalusia,  soon  to  crowd  their  gates ;  throughout  the  day,  the 
city  resounded  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drum  and  trumpet ;  the 
high-mettled  steeds  stamped  and  neighed  in  their  stalls,  as  if  they 
shared  the  impatience  for  the  foray ;  while  the  Christian  captives 
sighed,  as  the  varied  din  of  preparation  reached  their  rocky  dun- 
geons, denoting  a  fresh  expedition  against  their  countrymen. 

The  infidel  host  sallied  forth  full  of  spirits,  anticipating  an 
easy  ravage  and  abundant  booty.  They  encouraged  each  other 
in  a  contempt  for  the  prowess  of  the  foe.     Many  of  the  warnotw 
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of  Malaga,  and  of  somo  of  the  mountain  town*,  had  insultingly 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  splendid  armor  of  the  Christian  knights 
slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  the  famous  massacre,  and  some  of  thtsi 
rode  the  Andalusian  steeds  captured  on  that  occasion. 

The  wary  Bcxir  concerted  his  plans  so  secretly  and  expedh 
tiously,  that  the  Christian  towns  of  Andalusia  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  storm  gathering  beyond  the  mountains.  Tbs 
vast  and  rocky  range  of  the  Serrania  dc  Ronda  extended  like  a 
screen,  covering  all  their  movements  from  observation. 

The  army  made  its  way  as  rapidly  as  the  ragged  nature  of 
the  mountains  would  permit,  guided  by  Hamet  el  Zegri,  the  bold 
aleayue  of  Ronda,  who  knew  every  pass  and  defile :  not  a  dram, 
nor  the  clash  of  a  cymbal,  nor  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  was  per* 
mi t ted  to  be  heard.  The  mass  of  war  rolled  quietly  on  as  tbi 
gathering  cloud  to  the  brow  of  the  mountains,  intending  to  burst 
down  like  the  thunderbolt  upon  the  plain. 

Never  let  the  most  wary  commander  fancy  himself  secure 
from  discovery  ;  for  rocks  have  eyes,  and  trees  have  ears,  and  tbs 
birds  of  the  air  have  tongues,  to  betray  the  most  secret  enterprise. 
There  chanced  at  this  time  to  be  six  Christian  scouts,  prowling 
about  the  savage  heights  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda.  They  wert 
of  that  kind  of  lawless  ruffians  who  infest  the  borders  of  belli 
gcrcnt  countries,  ready  at  any  time  to  fight  for  pay,  or  prowl  foi 
plunder.  The  wild  mountain  passes  of  Spain  have  ever  abounded 
with  loose  rambling  vagabonds  of  the  kind, — soldiers  in  war, 
robbers  in  peace ;  guides,  guards,  smugglers,  or  cut-throats,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

These  six  marauders  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  were  OB 
this  occasion  chosen  instruments,  sauctified  by  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause.  They  were  lurking  among  the  menu  tains,  to 
entrap  Moorish  cattle  or  Moorish  prisoners,  both  of  which 
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equally  saleable  in  the  Christian  market.  They  had  ascend  ad 
one  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  and  were  looking  out  like  birds  of  prey, 
roady  to  pounce  upon  any  thing  that  might  offer  in  the  valley, 
when  they  descried  the  Moorish  army  emerging  from  a  mountain 
glen.  They  watched  it  as  it  wound  below  them,  remarking  the 
standards  of  the  various  towns  and  the  pennons  of  the  com- 
manders. They  hovered  about  it  on  its  march,  skulking  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  until  they  saw  the  route  by  which  it  intended  to  enter 
the  Christian  country.  They  then  dispersed,  each  making  his 
way  by  the  secret  passes  of  the  mountains  to  some  different 
alcayde,  that  they  might  spread  the  alarm  far  and  wide,  and  each 
get  a  separate  reward. 

One  hastened  to  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  the  same 
valiant  alcayde  who  had  repulsed  Muley  Abul  Hassan  from  the 
walls  of  Alhama,  and  who  now  commanded  at  Ecija,  in  the 
absence  of  the  master  of  Santiago.  Others  roused  the  town  of 
Utrera,  and  the  places  of  that  neighborhood,  putting  them  all  on 
the  alert* 

Puerto  Carrero  was  a  cavalier  of  consummate  vigor  and 
activity.  He  immediately  sent  couriers  to  the  alcaydes  of  the 
neighboring  fortresses ;  to  Herman  Carrello,  captain  of  a  body  of 
the  Holy  Brotherhood,  and  to  certain  knights  of  the  order  of 
Alcantara.  Puerto  Carrero  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.  Know- 
ing the  hard  and  hungry  service  of  these  border  scampers,  he 
made  every  man  take  a  hearty  repast,  and  see  that  his  horse  was 
well  shod  and  perfectly  appointed.  Then  all  being  refreshed  and 
in  valiant  heart,  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  the  Moors.  He  had  but 
a  handful  of  men,  the  retainers  of  his  household  and  troops  of 
his  captaincy ;  but  they  were  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  sudden  rouses  of  the  border ;  men  whom  the  cry  of 

*  Polgar,  p.  8,  c.  24.    Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  07 
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M  Arm  and  oat !  to  horse  and  to  the  field  I"  was  sufficient  at  aaj 

time  to  put  in  a  fever  of  animation. 

While  the  northern  part  of  Andalusia  was  thus  on  the  alert) 
one  of  the  scouts  had  hastened  southward  to  the  eity  of  Xerea, 
and  giveu  the  alarm  to  the  valiaut  inanjucs  of  Cadis.  When  the 
marques  heard  that  the  Moor  was  over  the  border,  and  that  ths 
standard  of  Malaga  was  in  the  advance,  his  heart  bounded  with  a 
momentary  joy ;  for  he  remembered  the  massacre  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  his  valiant  brothers  had  been  mangled  before  ha 
eyes.  The  very  authors  of  his  calamity  were  now  at  hand,  and 
ho  flattered  himself  that  the  day  of  vengeance  had  arrived.  Hi 
made  a  hasty  levy  of  his  retainers  and  of  the  fighting  men  of 
Xercs.  and  hurried  off  with  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred 
foot,  all  resolute  men  and  panting  for  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  veteran  Bcxir  had  accomplished  his 
march,  as  he  imagined,  undiscovered.  From  the  openings  of  ths 
craggy  defiles,  ho  pointed  out  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalusia,  and 
regaled  the  eyes  of  his  soldiery  with  the  rich  country  they  were 
about  to  ravage.  The  fierce  Gomcres  of  Ronda  were  flushed  with 
joy  at  the  sight ;  and  even  their  steeds  seemed  to  prick  up  their 
ears  and  snuff  the  brccie,  as  they  beheld  the  scenes  of  their  fre- 
quent forays. 

When  they  came  to  where  the  mountain  defile  opened  ints 
the  low  land,  Bexir  divided  his  force  into  three  parts :  one,  com- 
posed of  foot-soldiers  and  such  as  were  weakly  mounted,  he  left  ts 
guard  the  pass,  being  too  experienced  a  veteran  not  to  know  ths 
importance  of  securing  a  retreat :  a  second  body  he  placed  in 
ambush  among  the  groves  and  thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lopera  *  the  third,  consisting  of  light  cavalry,  he  sent  forth  te 
ravage  the  Campifta.  or  great  plain  of  Utrera.  Most  of  this 
latter  force  was  composed  of  the  Gomcres  of  Ronda.  mounted  oa 
the  fleet  steeds  bred  among  the  mouutaius.     It  was  led  by  Uamct 
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el  Zegri,  ever  eager  to  be  foremost  in  the  forage.  Little  sus- 
pecting that  the  country  on  both  sides  was  on  the  alarm,  and 
rushing  from  all  directions  to  close  upon  them  in  the  rear,  this 
fiery  troop  dashed  forward  until  they  came  within  two  leagues  of 
Utrera.  Here  they  scattered  themselves  about  the  plain,  career- 
ing round  the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
sweeping  them  into  droves,  to  be  hurried  to  the  mountains. 

While  thus  dispersed,  a  troop  of  horse  and  body  of  foot  from 
Utrera  came  suddenly  upon  them.  The  Moors  rallied  together 
in  small  parties,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themselves ;  but  they 
were  without  a  leader,  for  Hamet  el  Zegri  was  at  a  distance, 
having,  like  a  hawk,  made  a  wide  circuit  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
The  marauders  soon  gave  way  and  fled  towards  the  ambush 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  men  of 
Utrera. 

When  they  reached  the  Lopera,  the  Moors  in  ambush  rushed 
forth  with  furious  cries;  and  the  fugitives,  recovering  courage 
from  this  reinforcement,  rallied  and  turned  upon  their  pursuers. 
The  Christians  stood  their  ground,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
number.  Their  lances  were  soon  broken,  and  they  came  to  sharp 
work  with  sword  and  soimetar.  The  Christians  fought  valiantly, 
but  were  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed.  The  bold  Hamet 
collected  a  handful  of  his  scattered  Gomeres,  left  his  prey,  and  gal* 
loped  towards  the  scene  of  action.  His  little  troop  of  horsemen 
had  reached  the  crest  of  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance, 
when  trumpets  were  heard  in  another  direction,  and  Luis  Fernan- 
dez Puerto  Carrero  and  his  followers  came  galloping  into  the 
field,  and  charged  upon  the  infidels  in  flank. 

The  Moors  were  astounded  at  finding  war  thus  bi  caking  upon 
them,  from  various  quarters  of  what  they  had  expected  to  find  an 
unguarded  country.  They  fought  for  a  short  time  with  despera- 
tion, and  resisted  a  vehement  assault  from  the  knights  of  Aloan 
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tan,  and  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  At  length 
the  veteran  Bcxir  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  Puerto  Carrera, 
and  takcu  prisoner,  and  the  whole  force  gave  way  and  fled.  la 
their  flight,  they  separated,  and  took  two  roads  to  the  mountains, 
tli inking,  by  dividing  their  forces,  to  distract  the  enemy.  The 
Christians  were  too  few  to  separate.  Puerto  Carrero  kept  them 
together,  pursuing  one  division  of  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter. 
This  battle  took  place  at  the  fountain  of  the  fig-tree,  near  to  the 
Lopera.  Six  hundred  Moorish  cavaliers  were  slain,  and  manf 
taken  prisoners.  Much  spoil  was  collected  on  the  field,  wits 
which  the  Christians  returned  in  triumph  to  their  homes. 

The  larger  body  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  along  a  read 
leading  more  to  the  south,  by  the  banks  of  the  Gaudalcte.  Whei 
they  reached  that  river  the  sound  of  pursuit  had  died  away,  and 
they  rallied  to  breathe  and  refresh  themselves  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream.  Their  force  was  reduced  to  about  a  thousand  hcrse, 
and  a  confused  multitude  of  foot  While  they  were  scattered 
and  partly  dismounted  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalcte,  a  fresh 
storm  of  war  burst  upon  them  from  an  opposite  direction.  It 
was  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  leading  on  his  household  troops  and 
the  fighting  men  of  Xeres.  When  the  Christian  warriors  cams 
in  sight  of  the  Moors,  they  were  roused  to  fury  at  beholding 
many  of  them  arrayed  in  the  armor  of  the  cavaliers  who  had 
been  slain  among  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Nay,  some  who  had 
been  in  that  defeat  beheld  their  own  armor,  which  they  had  east 
away  in  their  flight,  to  enable  themselves  to  climb  the  mountains 
Exasperated  at  the  sight,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe  with  the  &> 
rocity  of  tigers,  rather  than  the  temperate  courage  of  cavaliers 
Each  man  felt  as  if  he  were  avenging  the  dt-ath  of  a  relative,  fli 
wiping  out  his  own  disgrace.  The  good  marques,  himself.  beheld 
a  powerful  Moor  bestriding  the  horse  of  his  brother  Bel 
tran :  giving  a  cry  of  rage  and  anguish  at  the  sight,  he  rushed 
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tarough  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  Moor  with  ro* 
iiistless  fury,  and  after  a  short  combat,  hurled  him  breathless  to 
the  earth. 

The  Moors,  already  vanquished  in  spirit,  could  not  withstand 
the  assault  of  men  thus  madly  excited.  They  soon  gave  way, 
and  fled  for  the  defile  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  where  the  body 
of  troops  had  been  stationed  to  secure  a  retreat.  These,  seeing 
them  come  galloping  wildly  up  the  defile,  with  Christian  banners 
in  pursuit,  and  the  flash  of  weapons  at  their  deadly  work,  thought 
all  Andalusia  was  upon  them,  and  fled  without  awaiting  an  attack. 
The  pursuit  continued  among  glens  and  defiles ;  for  the  Chris- 
tian warriors,  eager  for  revenge,  had  no  compassion  on  the  foe. 

When  the  pursuit  was  over,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  his  fol- 
lowers reposed  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete, 
where  they  divided  the  spoil.  Among  this  were  found  many  rich 
corselets,  helmets,  and  weapons, — the  Moorish  trophies  of  the  de- 
feat in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  Several  were  claimed  by  their 
owners  ;  others  were  known  to  have  belonged  to  noble  cavaliers, 
who  had  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  There  were  several  horses 
also,  richly  caparisoned,  which- had  pranced  proudly  with  the 
unfortunate  warriors,  as  they  sallied  out  of  Antiquera  upon  that 
fatal  expedition.  Thus  the  exultation  of  the  victors  was  dashed 
with  melancholy,  and  many  a  knight  was  seen  lamenting  over  the 
helmet  or  corselet  of  some  loved  companion  in  arms. 

The  good  marques  of  Cadiz  was  resting  under  a  tree  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete,  when  the  horse  which  had  belonged  to 
his  slaughtered  brother  Beltran  was  brought  to  him.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  mane,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  empty  saddle. 
His  bosom  heaved  with  violent  agitation,  and  his  lip  quivered  and 
was  pale.  "  Ay  de  mi !  hermano  I"  (woe  is  me  !  my  brother !) 
was  all  that  he  said ;  for  the  grief  of  a  wnrrior  has  not  nany 
words.     He  looked  round  on  the  field  strewn  with  the  bocTes  o* 
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the  onemj,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  woe  felt  consoled  bj  the 
idea  that  his  brother  had  not  been  unrcvenged. 


Note.—"  En  el  despojo  de  la  Batalla  le  vieron  ro achat  ricaa  *n—»»«  • 
capacetea,  e  barberas  do  las  que  so  habian  perdido  en  cl  Axaxquia,  e  otm 
muchas  annas,  c  algunc*  fuerun  conocidas  de  tut  duvnua  que  laa  habiaa 
dojado  por  fuir.  e  otrui  fueruu  cotiocirian,  que  eran  mui  svnaladas  de  hom- 
brts  principals  que  habian  quedado  mucrtos  c  cautivos,  {  fticron  tornados 
machos  de  Ion  mismof  Caballos  cod  bus  ricu  sillaa,  de  los  que  qnedarao  ei 
la  Axarquia,  e  Awroa  ooooefcios  cuios  eraa."— Oara  *  fas  Vtlmrim,  eap.tl 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Retreat  of  Hamet  el  Zegrl  Alcayde  of  Ronda. 

Tub  bold  alcayde  of  Ronda,  Hamet  el  Zegri,  had  careered  wide 
oyer  the  Campifia  of  Utrera,  encompassing  the  flocks  and  herds, 
when  he  heard  the  burst  of  war  at  a  distance.  There  were  with 
him  but  a  handful  of  his  Gomercs.  He  saw  the  scamper  and 
pursuit  afar  off,  and  beheld  the  Christian  horsemen  spurring 
madly  towards  the  ambuscade  on  the  banks  of  the  Lopera. 
Hamet  tossed  his  hand  triumphantly  aloft,  for  his  men  to  follow 
him.  "  The  Christian  dogs  are  ours  I"  said  he,  as  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  to  take  the  enemy  in  rear. 

The  little  band,  which  followed  Hamet,  scarcely  amounted  to 
thirty  horsemen.  They  spurred  across  the  plain,  and  reached  a 
rising  ground,  just  as  the  force  of  Puerto  Carrero  had  charged, 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  upon  the  flank  of  the  party  in  ambush. 
Hamet  beheld  the  headlong  rout  of  the  army,  with  rage  and 
consternation.  He  found  the  country  was  pouring  forth  its 
legions  from  every  quarter,  and  perceived  that  there  was  no  safety 
but  in  precipitate  flight 

But  which  way  to  fly?  An  army  was  between  him  and  the 
mountain  pass ;  all  the  forces  of  the  neighborhood  were  rushing 
tc  the  borders ;  the  whole  route  by  which  he  had  come,  was  by 
this  time  occupied  by  the  foe.    He  checked  his  steed,  rose  in  the 
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stirrups,  tnd  rolled  a  stern  tnd  thoughtful  eye  orer  the  cjwhy; 
then  sinking  into  his  saddle,  he  scciucd  to  commune  a  momctft 
with  himself.  Turning  quickly  to  his  troop,  he  singled  oat  • 
renegade  Christian,  a  traitor  to  his  religion  and  his  king.  ■*  Cows 
hither,"  said  Ilamct  u  Thou  knowest  all  the  secret  passes  of  tht 
country.11  "  I  do,"  replied  the  renegado.  u  Dost  thou  know  any 
circuitous  route,  solitary  and  untravelled,  by  which  we  can  pan 
wide  within  these  troops,  and  reach  the  Serrania  V'  The  rent* 
gado  paused :  u  8uch  a  routo  I  know,  but  it  is  full  of  peril,  for  it 
leads  through  the  heart  of  the  Christian  land."  a,Tis  well,"  said 
Ilamct ;  "  the  more  dangerous  in  appearance,  the  leas  it  wfll  bt 
Fuspccted.  Now  hearken  to  me.  Ride  by  my  side.  Thou  sea* 
this  purse  of  gold,  and  this  scimctar.  Take  us,  by  the  route  thoi 
hast  mentioned,  safe  to  the  pass  of  the  Serrania,  and  this  pum 
shall  be  thy  reward ;  betray  us,  and  this  scimctar  shall  clem 
thee  to  the  saddle-bow."* 

The  renegado  obeyed,  trembling.  They  turned  off  from  As 
direct  road  to  the  mountains,  and  struck  southward  toward  Lt» 
brixa,  passing  by  the  most  solitary  roads,  and  along  those  deep 
runiblas  and  ravines  by  which  the  country  is  intersected.  It  wis 
indeed  a  daring  course.  Every  now  and  then  they  heard  tht 
distant  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  alarm-bells  of  towns  and 
villages,  and  found  that  the  war  was  still  hurrying  to  the  bordem 
They  hid  themselves  in  thickets,  and  in  dry  beds  of  riven,  until 
the  danger  had  passed  by,  and  then  resumed  their  course.  Hamet 
el  Zegri  rode  on  in  silence,  his  hand  upon  his  scimetar  and  hif 
eye  upon  the  renegado  guide,  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on  the 
least  sign  of  treachery ;  while  his  band  followed,  gnawing  their 
lips  with  rage,  at  having  thus  to  skulk  through  a  country  they  fcej 
come  to  ravage. 

•  Cora  dc  los  Palaciot  ubi  sup. 
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When  night  fell,  they  struck  into  more  practicable  roads, 
always  keeping  wide  of  the  Tillages  and  hamlets,  lest  the  watch- 
dogs should  betray  them.  In  this  way,  they  passed  in  deep  mid* 
night  by  Arcos,  crossed  the  Guadalete,  and  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  mountains.  The  day  dawned,  as  they  made  their  way  up 
the  savage  defiles.  Their  comrades  had  been  hunted  up  these 
very  glens  by  the  enemy.  Every  now  and  then,  they  came  to 
where  there  had  been  a  partial  fight,  or  a  slaughter  of  the  fugi- 
tives ;  and  the  rocks  were  red  with  blood,  and  strewed  with  man* 
gled  bodies.  The  alcayde  of  Honda  was  almost  frantic  with  rage, 
at  seeing  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  lying  stiff  and  stark,  a 
prey  to  the  hawks  and  vultures  of  the  mountains.  Now  and  then 
some  wretched  Moor  would  crawl  out  of  a  cave  or  glen,  whither 
he  had  fled  for  refuge ;  for  in  the  retreat,  many  of  the  horsemen 
had  abandoned  their  steeds,  thrown  away  their  armor,  and  clam- 
bered up  the  cliffs,  where  they  could  not  be  pursued  by  the  Chris- 
tian cavalry. 

The  Moorish  army  had  sallied  forth  from  Honda,  amidst 
shouts  and  acclamations;  but  wailings  were  heard  within  its 
walls,  as  the  alcayde  and  his  broken  band  returned  without  banner 
or  trumpet,  and  haggard  with  famine  and  fatigue.  The  tidings 
of  their  disaster  had  preceded  them,  borne  by  the  fugitives  of  the 
army.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  to  the  stern  Hamet,  as  ho  en- 
tered the  city ;  for  they  saw  a  dark  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

It  seemed  (says  the  pious  Antonio  Agapida)  as  if  Heaven 
meted  out  this  defeat  in  exact  retribution  for  the  ills  inflicted 
upon  the  Christian  warriors  in  the  heights  of  Malaga.  It  was 
equally  signal  and  disastrous.  Of  the  brilliant  array  of  Moorish 
chivalry,  which  had  descended  so  confidently  into  Andalusia,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  escaped.  The  choicest  troops  of  the 
frontier  were  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  the  Moorish  garrbons 
enfeebled  |  and  many  aloaydes  and  cavaliers  of  noble  linaige 
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carried  into  captivity,  who  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
themselves  with  heavy  ransoms. 

This  was  called  the  battle  of  Lopera,  and  was  fought  on  tht 
17th  of  September,  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Vit- 
toria  in  Old  Castile,  when  they  received  news  of  the  victory,  and 
the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy.  They  celebrated  the  event 
with  processions,  illuminations,  and  other  festivities.  Ferdinand 
sent  to  the  marques  of  Cadis  the  royal  raiment  which  he  had 
worn  on  that  day,  and  conferred  on  him,  and  all  those  who  should 
inherit  his  title,  the  privilege  of  wearing  royal  robee  on  ev 
Lady's  day,  in  September,  in  commemoration  of  this  victory.* 

Queen  Isabella  was  equally  mindful  of  the  great  services  of 
Don  Luis  Fernandcs  Puerto  Carrero.  Besides  many  encomiums 
and  favors,  she  sent  to  his  wife  the  royal  vestments  and  robe  ef 
brocade  which  she  had  worn  on  the  same  day,  to  be  worn  by  her. 
during  her  life,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  battle.* 

•  JUriaaa,  Abates,  ZurUa,  Nov,  fte, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Of  the  reception  at  court  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  and  the  Alcayde  do  los 

Donceles. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  affairs,  the  worthy  chronicler 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida  pauses  to  note,  with  curious  accuracy,  the 
distinguished  reception  given  to  the  count  de  Cabra  and  his  ne- 
phew, the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles,  at  the  stately  and  ceremonious 
court  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  in  reward  for  the  capture  of  the 
Moorish  king  Boabdil.  The  court  (he  observes)  was  held  at  the 
time  in  the  ancient  Moorish  palace  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  and 
the  ceremonials  were  arranged  by  that  venerable  prelate  Don  Pe- 
dro  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Toledo  and  grand  cardinal 
of  Spain. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  October,  (continues  the 
precise  Antonio  Agapida,)  that  the  good  count  de  Cabra,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  Cordova.  Here  he 
was  met  by  the  grand  cardinal,  and  the  duke  of  Villahermosa, 
illegitimate  brother  of  the  king,  together  with  many  of  the  first 
grandees  and  prelates  of  the  kingdom.  By  this  august  train 
was  he  attended  to  the  palace,  amidst  strains  of  martial  music, 
and  the  shouts  of  a  prodigious  multitude. 

When  the  count  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns, 
who  were  seated  in  state  on  a  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  hall  of 
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audience,  they  both  arose.  The  king  advanced  exactly  fife  step 
toward  the  count,  who  knelt  and  kissed  his  royal  hand ;  however, 
the  king  would  not  receive  him  as  a  mere  vassal,  but  embraced 
him  with  affectionate  cordiality.  The  queen  also  advanced  twt 
steps,  and  received  the  count  with  a  countenance  full  of  sweetness 
and  benignity :  after  he  had  kissed  her  hand,  the  king  and  qneei 
returned  to  their  thrones,  and,  cushions  being  brought,  they  or 
dered  the  count  de  Cabra  to  be  seated  in  their  presence.  This 
last  circumstance  is  written  in  large  letters,  and  followed  by  se> 
veral  notes  of  admiration,  in  the  manuscript  of  the  worthy  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  who  considers  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
sitting  in  piescnce  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  an  honor  well  worth 
fighting  for. 

The  good  count  took  his  scat  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
king,  and  near  him  was  seated  the  duke  of  Najera,  then  the  bishop 
of  Palencia,  then  the  count  of  Aguilar,  the  count  Luna,  and  Don 
Gutierre  de  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon. 

On  the  side  of  the  queen  were  seated  the  grand  cardinal  of 
Spain,  the  duke  of  Villahermosa,  the  count  of  Monte  Bey,  and 
the  bishops  of  Jaen  and  Cuenca,  each  in  the  order  in  which  thej 
are  named.  The  infanta  Isabella  was  prevented,  by  indisposition, 
from  attending  the  ceremony. 

And  now  festive  music  resounded  through  the  hall,  and  twenty 
ladies  of  the  queen's  retinue  entered,  magnificently  attired ;  upon 
which  twenty  youthful  cavaliers,  very  gay  and  gaillard  in  their 
array,  stepped  forth,  and,  each  seeking  his  fair  partner,  they  com- 
menced a  stately  dance.  The  court,  in  the  mean  time,  (observes 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,)  looked  on  with  lofty  and  becoming  grsr 
vity. 

When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  king  and  queen  rose  to 
retire  to  supper,  and  dismissed  the  count  with  many  gracious  ex* 
pressions.     He  was  then  attended  by  all  the  grandees  present  to 
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the  palace  of  the  grand  cardinal,  where  they  partook  of  a  sump- 
tuous banquet. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles  was 
received,  likewise,  with  great  honors ;  hut  the  ceremonies  were  so 
arranged,  as  to  he  a  degree  less  in  dignity  than  those  shown  to 
his  uncle ;  the  latter  being  considered  the  principal  actor  in  this 
great  achievement  Thus  the  grand  cardinal  and  the  duke  of 
Villahermosa  did  not  meet  him  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  hut  re- 
ceived him  in  the  palace,  and  entertained  him  in  conversation 
until  summoned  to  the  sovereigns. 

When  the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  the  king  and  queen  rose  from  their  chairs,  but  without 
advancing.  They  greeted  him  graciously,  and  commanded  him 
to  be  seated  next  to  the  count  de  Cabra. 

The  infanta  Isabella  came  forth  to  this  reception,  and  took 
her  seat  beside  the  queen.    When  the  court  were  all  seated,  the 
music  again  sounded  through  the  hall,  and  the  twenty  ladies 
came  forth  as  on  the  preceding  occasion,  richly  attired,  but  in  dif- 
ferent raiment     They  danced,  as  before ;  and  the  infanta  Isa- 
bella, taking  a  young  Portuguese  damsel  for  a  partner,  joined  in 
the  dance.     When  this  was  concluded,  the  king  and  queen  dis- 
missed the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles  with  great  courtesy,  and  the 
court  broke  up. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  here  indulges  in  a  long 
eulogy  on  the  scrupulous  discrimination  of  the  Castilian  court,  in 
the  distribution  of  its  honors  and  rewards,  by  which  means  every 
mile,  and  gesture,  and  word  of  the  sovereigns,  had  its  certain 
ftlue,  and  conveyed  its  equivalent  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
let;—a  matter  well  worthy  the  study  (says  he)  of  all  monarch  J, 
*bo  are  too  apt  to  distribute  honor3  with  a  heedless  caprice  that 
tenders  them  of  no  avail 
On  the  following  Sunday  both  the  count  de  Cabra  and  the 
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alcayde  de  los  Donceles  were  invited  to  sup  with  the  soTeragaa 
The  court  that  evening  was  attended  by  the  highest  nobility,  ar- 
rayed with  that  cost  and  splendor  for  which  the  Spanish  nobility 
of  those  days  were  renowned. 

Before  supper,  there  was  a  stately  and  ceremonious  dance, 
befitting  the  dignity  of  so  august  a  court  The  king  led  forth 
the  queen,  in  grave  and  graceful  measure ;  the  count  de  Cabra 
was  honored  with  the  hand  of  the  infanta  Isabella ;  and  the  al- 
cayde de  los  Donceles  danced  with  a  daughter  of  the  marques  da 
Astorga. 

The  dance  being  concluded,  the  royal  party  repaired  to  the 
supper-table,  which  was  placed  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  saloon. 
Here,  in  full  view  of  the  court,  the  count  de  Cabra  and  the  al- 
cayde de  los  Donceles  supped  at  the  same  table  with  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  infanta.     The  royal  family  were  served  by  the 
marques  of  Villcna.     The  cupbearer  to  the  king  was  his  nephew, 
Fadrigue  de  Toledo,  son  to  the  duke  of  Alva.     Don  Alexis  de 
Estaniga  had  the  honor  of  fulfilling  that  office  for  the  queen,  and 
Tello  de  Aguilar  for  the  infanta.     Other  cavaliers  of  rank  and 
distinction  waited  on  the  count  and  the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles- 
At  one  o'clock,  the  two  distinguished  guests  were  dismissed  with 
many  courteous  expressions  by  the  sovereigns. 

Such  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  were  the  great  honors  paid 
at  our  most  exalted  and  ceremonious  court,  to  these  renowned 
cavaliers :  but  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns  did  not  end  hcr«- 
A  few  days  afterwards,  they  bestowed  upon  them  large  revenues 
for  life,  and  others  to  descend  to  their  heirs,  with  the  privilege  Pof 
them  and  their  descendants  to  prefix  the  title  of  Don  tothe*r 
names.  They  gave  them,  moreover,  as  armorial  bearings,  * 
Moor's  head  crowned,  with  a  golden  chain  round  the  neck,  ica  * 
sanguine  field,  and  twenty-two  banners  round  the  margin  of  tfa* 
escutcheon.     Their  descendants,  of  the  houses  of  Cabra  and  Co** 
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dova,  continue  to  bear  tnese  anus  at  the  present  day,  in  momona. 
of  tho  victory  of  Lucena  and  the  capture  of  Boabdil  el  Chico.* 


*  The  account  given  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  of  this  ceremonial,  so 
characteristic  of  the  old  Spanish  court,  agrees  in  almost  every  particular 
with  an  ancient  manuscript,  made  up  from  the  chronicles  of  tho  curate  ) 
loe  Palacios  and  other  old  Spanish  writers. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

Bern  the  marques  of  Cadiz  concerted  to  surprise  Zahara,  and  the  ntuttrf 

his  enterprise. 

• 
The  valiant  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marques  of  Cadis,  was  one 
of  the  most  vigilant  of  commanders.     He  kept  in  his  pay  a  Dum- 
ber of  converted  Moors,  to  serve  as  adalides,  or  armed  guides. 
These  mongrel  Christians  were  of  great  service,  in  procuring  in- 
formation.    Availing  themselves  of  their  Moorish  character  and 
tongue,  they  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  country,  prowled  about 
the  castles  and  fortresses,  noticed  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  gates 
and  towers,  the  strength  of  their  garrison,  and  the  vigilance  or 
negligence  of  their  commanders.    All  this  they  reported  minutely 
to  the  marques,  who  thus  knew  the  state  of  every  fortress  upon 
the  frontier,  and  when  it  might  be  attacked  with  advantage.    Be- 
side the  various  towns  and  cities  over  which  he  held  feudal  sway* 
he  had  always  an  armed  force  about  him,  ready  for  the  field.    A 
host  of  retainers  fed  in  his  hall,  who  were  ready  to  follow  him  t*> 
danger  and  death  itself,   without  inquiring  who   or  why  they 
fought     The  armories  of  his  castles  were  supplied  with  heln*1 
and  cuirasses,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  ready  burnished  for  nft0  J 
and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy  steeds,  that  could  stand  * 
mountain  scamper. 

The  marques  was  aware  that  the  late  defeat  of  the  Moors  <** 
the  banks  of  the  Lopora,  had  weakened  their  whole  frontier ;  f°* 
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many  of  the  castles  and  fortresses  had  lost  their  alcaydes,  and 
their  choicest  troops.  He  sent  oat  his  war-hounds,  therefore, 
apon  the  range,  to  ascertain  where  a  successful  blow  might  be 
•truck;  and  they  soon  returned,  with  word  that  Zahara  was 
weakly  garrisoned  and  short  of  provisions. 

This  was  the  very  fortress,  which,  about  two  years  before,  had 
been  stormed  by  Muley  Abul  Hassan ;  and  its  capture  had  been 
the  first  blow  of  this  eventful  war.     It  had  ever  since  remained  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Andalusia.     All  the  Christians  had  been  car- 
ried away  captive,  and  no  civil  population  had  been  introduced 
in  their  stead.     There  were  no  women  or  children  in  the  place. 
It  was  kept  up  as  a  mere  military  post,  commanding  one  of  the 
most  important  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  was  a  stronghold  of 
Moorish  marauders.     The  marques  was  animated  by  the  idea  of 
regaining  this  fortress  for  his  sovereigns,  and  wresting  from  the 
old  Moorish  king  this  boasted  trophy  of  his  prowess.     He  sent 
missives,  therefore,  to  the  brave  Luis  Fernandes  Puerto  Carrero, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  victory,  and  to  Juan 
Almaraa,  captain  of  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood, 
informing  them  of  his  designs,  and  inviting  them  to  meet  him 
with  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaudalete. 

It  was  on  the  day  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  of  the  glo- 
rious apostles  St  Simon  and  Judas,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  that  this  chosen  band  of  Christian  soldiers  assembled 
mddcnly  and  secretly  at  the  appointed  place.  Their  forces, 
then  united,  amounted  to  six  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  hundred 
foot  Their  gathering  place  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile 
Wing  to  Zahara.  That  ancient  town,  renowned  in  Moorish 
tirfare,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  roughest  passes  of  the  Serra- 
te do  Ronda.  It  is  built  round  the  craggy  cone  of  a  hill,  on  the 
kfty  Bummit  of  which  is  a  strong  castle.     The  country  around 
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if  broken  into  deep  barrancas  or  ravines,  iomo  of  which  as> 
proach  its  very  walls.  The  place  had  tutil  recently  been 
dercd  impregnable ;  but  (as  the  worthy  Fraj  Antonio 
observe*)  the  walln  of  i  in  pregnable  fortresses,  like  the  virtue  of 
ti-lf-coufidciif  saint*,  have  their  weak  points  of  attack. 

The  marques  of  Cadis  advanced  with  his  little  army  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  marching  silently  into  the  deep  and  dark 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  stealing  up  the  ravines  which  ex- 
tended  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  Their  approach  was  so  noiseless, 
that  the  Moorish  sentinels  upon  the  walls  heard  not  a  voice  or  a 
footfall.  The  marques  was  accompanied  by  his  old  escalador, 
Ortega  dc  Prado,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  sealing  of 
Albania.  This  hardy  veteran  was  stationed,  with  ten  men,  for* 
nished  with  scaling-ladders,  in  a  cavity  among  the  rocks,  close  to 
the  walls.  At  a  little  distance,  seventy  men  were  hid  in  a  ravine, 
to  bo  at  hand  to  second  him,  when  he  should  have  fixed  his 
ladders.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  concealed  in  another  ravine, 
commanding  a  fair  approach  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  A 
shrewd  and  wary  adalid,  well  acquainted  with  the  place, 
appointed  to  give  signals,  and  so  stationed,  that  he  could  be 
by  the  various  parties  in  ambush,  but  not  by  the  garrison. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  away  in  profound  quiet 
The  Moorish  sentinels  could  bo  heard  tranquilly  patrolling  the 
walls,  in  perfect  security.  The  day  dawned,  and  the  rising  ran 
began  to  shine  against  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Serrania  de  Honda, 
The  sentinels  looked  from  their  battlements  over  a  savage  but 
quiet  mountain  country,  where  not  a  human  being  was  stirring; 
they  little  dreamt  of  the  mischief  lurking  in  every  ravine  and 
ohasm  of  the  rocks  around  them.  Apprehending  no  danger  of 
surprise  in  broad  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  abandoned 
the  walla  and  towers,  and  descended  into  the  city. 

By  orders  of  the  marques,  a  small  body  of  light  cavalry  passed 
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along  the  glen,  and,  turning  round  a  point  of  rook,  showed  them 
selves  before  the  town:  they  skirred  the  fields  almost  to  the 
gates,  as  if  by  way  of  bravado,  and  to  defy  the  garrison  to  a  skir- 
mish. The  Moors  were  not  slow  in  replying  to  it  About 
seventy  horse,  and  a  number  of  foot  who  had  guarded  the  walls, 
sallied  forth  impetuously,  thinking  to  make  etsy  prey  of  these  in- 
solent marauders.  The  Christian  hosemen  fled  for  the  ravine ; 
the  Moors  pursued  them  down  the  hill,  until  they  heard  a  great 
shouting  and  tumult  behind  them.  Looking  round  towards  the 
town,  they  beheld  a  sealing  party  mounting  the  walls  sword  in 
hand.  Wheeling  about,  they  galloped  for  the  gate ;  the  marques 
of  Cadiz  and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carre ro  rushed  forth  at  the 
same  time  with  their  ambuscade,  and  endeavored  to  cut  them  off; 
but  the  Moors  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  within  the  walls. 
While  Puerto  Carrero  stormed  at  the  gate,  the  marques  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  to  the  support  of  Ortega  de 
Prado  and  his  scaling  party.  He  arrived  at  a  moment  of  immi- 
nent peril,  when  the  party  was  assailed  by  fifty  Moors,  armed 
with  cuirasses  and  lances,  who  were  on  the  point  of  thrusting 
them  from  the  walls.  The  marques  sprang  from  his  horse, 
mounted  a  ladder,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  a  number  of  his 
troops,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy.*  They  were 
soon  driven  from  the  walls,  and  the  gates  and  towers  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Christians.  The  Moors  defended  themselves 
for  a  short  time  in  the  streets,  but  at  length  took  refuge  in  the 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  strong,  and  capable  of  holding  out 
until  relief  should  arrive.  The  marques  had  no  desire  to  carry 
on  a  siege,  and  ho  had  not  provisions  sufficient  for  many  prisoners; 
he  granted  them,  therefore,  favorable  terms.  They  were  per- 
mitted, on  leaving  their  arms  behind  them,  to  march  out  with  as 

*  Cora  de  loe  Palacioe.  c.  68. 
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much  of  their  effects  ss  thej  could  carry ;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  pass  OTcr  to  Barbary.  The  marques  remained 
in  the  place  until  both  town  and  castle  were  put  in  a  perfect  stats 
of  defence,  and  strongly  garrisoned. 

Thus  did  Zahara  return  once  more  in  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians, to  the  great  confusion  of  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  who, 
having  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ill-timed  violence,  was  now  de- 
prived of  its  vaunted  fruits.  The  Castilian  sovereigns  were  ss 
gratified  by  this  achievement  of  the  valiant  Ponce  de  Leon,  that 
they  authorised  him  thenceforth  to  entitle  himself  duke  of  Cadis 
and  marques  of  Zahara.  The  warrior,  however,  was  so  proud  of 
the  original  title,  under  which  he  had  so  often  signalised  himself 
that  he  gave  it  the  precedence,  and  always  signed  himself  mar 
ques,  duke  of  Cadis.  As  the  reader  may  have  acquired  the 
predilection,  we  shall  continue  to  call  him  by  his  ancient  title* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Of  the  fortress  of  Albania,  and  how  wisely  it  was  governed  by  the 

Count  de  Tendilla. 

In  this  part  of  his  chronicle,  the  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  indulges  in  triumphant  exultation  oyer  the  downfall  of 
■Zahara :  Heaven  sometimes  speaks  (says  he)  through  the  mouths 
of  false  prophets,  for  the  confusion  of  the  wicked.  By  the  fall  of 
this  fortress  was  the  prediction  of  the  santon  of  Granada  in  some 
measure  fulfilled,  that  "  the  ruins  of  Zahara  should  fall  upon  the 
heads  of  the  infidels." 

Our  zealous  chronicler  scoffs  at  the  Moorish  alcayde,  who  lost 
his  fortress  by  surprise  in  broad  daylight ;  and  contrasts  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Christian  governor  of  Alhama,  the  town  taken  in  re- 
taliation for  the  storming  of  Zahara. 

The  important  post  of  Alhama  was  at  this  time  confided  by 
king  Ferdinand  to  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  count  of  Ten- 
dilla, a  cavalier  of  noble  blood,  brother  to  the  grand  cardinal  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  instructed  by  the  king,  not  merely  to  main- 
tain bis  post  but  also  to  make  sallies  and  lay  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country.  His  fortress  was  critically  situated.  It  was 
within  seven  leagues  of  Granada,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  warlike  city  of  Loxa.  It  was  nestled  in  the  lap  of  the  moun- 
tains, commanding  the  high-road  to  Malaga  and  a  view  over  the 
extensive  vega.      Thus  situated,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
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country,  surrounded  by  foes  ready  to  assail  him,  and  a  rich 
country  for  him  to  ravage,  it  behooved  this  cavalier  to  bo  forever 
on  the  alert,  lie  was  in  fact  an  experienced  veteran,  a  shrewd 
ami  wary  officer,  and  a  commander  amazingly  prompt  and  fertile 
in  expedients. 

On  ussuming  the  command,  he  found  that  the  garrison  con- 
sisted but  of  one  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.      They  were 
hardy  troops,  seasoned  in  rough  mountain  campaigning,  but  reck- 
less and  dissolute,  as  soldiers  are  apt  to  be  when  accustomed  to 
predatory  warfare.     They  would  fight  hard  for  l>ootyf  and  then 
gamble  it  heedlessly  away,  or  squander  it  in  licentious  revelling; 
Alhama  abounded  with  hawking,  sharping,  idle  hangers-on,  eager 
to  profit  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  garrison.     The  soldiers 
were  oftener  gambling  and  dancing  beneath  the  walls,  than  keep- 
ing watch  upon  the  battlements  ;   and  nothing  was  heard,  from 
morning  till  night,    but  the  noisy  contest  of    cards  and  dice, 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  bolero  or  fandango,  the  drowsy 
strumming  of  the  guitar,  and  the  rattling  of  the  castanets  ;  while 
often  the  whole  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  brawl,  and  fierce  and 
bloody  contest. 

The  count  of  Tendilla  set  himself  vigorously  to  reform  the* 
excesses ;  he  knew  that  laxity  of  morals  is  generally  attended  by 
neglect  of  duty,  and  that  the  least  breach  of  discipline  in  the  ex- 
posed situation  of  his  fortress  might  be  fatal.  u  Here  is  but  s 
handful  of  men,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  necessary  that  each  man  should 
be  a  hero." 

He  endeavored  to  awaken  a  proper  ambition  in  the  minds  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  instil  into  them  the  high  principles  of  chiv- 
alry. "  A  just  war,"  he  observed,  u  is  often  rendered  wicked  and 
disastrous  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  for  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  sanction  the  profligacy 
of  th6  means,  and  the  want  of  order  and  subordination  among 
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the  troops  may  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  the  best  concerted 
plans."  But  we  cannot  describe  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
renowned  commander  in  more  forcible  language  than  that  of  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  excepting  that  the  pious  father  places  in  the 
foreground  of  his  virtues  his  hatred  of  the  Moors.  "  The  count 
de  Tendilla,"  says  he,  "  was  a  mirror  of  Christian  knighthood — 
watchful,  abstemious,  chaste,  devout,  and  thoroughly  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  cause.  He  labored  incessantly  and  strenuously 
for  the  glory  of  the  faith,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  most 
Catholic  majesties;  and,  above  all,  he  hated  the  infidels  with 
a  pure  and  holy  hatred.  This  worthy  cavalier  discountenanced 
all  idleness,  rioting,  chambering,  and  wantonness,  among  his  sol* 
di'ery.  He  kept  them  constantly  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  making 
them  adroit  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  and  management  of  their 
steeds,  and  prompt  for  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  per- 
mitted no  sound  of  lute  or  harp,  or  song,  or  other  loose  minsti  clsy, 
to  be  heard  in  his  fortress,  debauching  the  ear  and  softening  the 
valor  of  the  soldier ;  no  other  music  was  allowed  but  the  whole- 
some rolling  of  the  drum  and  braying  of  the  trumpet,  and  such 
like  spirit-stirring  instruments  as  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  of 
iron  war.  All  wandering  minstrels,  sharping  pedlers,  sturdy 
trulls,  and  other  camp  trumpery,  were  ordered  to  pack  up  their 
baggage,  and  were  drummed  out  of  the  gates  of  Albania.  In 
place  of  such  lewd  rabble,  he  introduced  a  train  of  holy  friars  to 
inspirit  his  people  by  exhortation,  and  prayer,  and  choral  chant- 
ing, and  to  spur  them  on  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  All 
games  of  chance  were  prohibited,  except  the  game  of  war ;  and 
this  he  labored,  by  vigilance  and  vigor,  to  reduce  to  a  game  of 
certainty.  Heaven  smiled  upon  the  efforts  of  this  righteous  cav« 
alier.  His  men  became  soldiers  at  all  points,  and  terrors  to  the 
Moors.  The  good  count  never  set  forth  on  a  ravage,  without  ob- 
serving the  rites  of  confession,  absolution,  and ,  communion,  and 
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obliging  kit  followers  to  do  the  same.  Their  banner* 
by  the  holy  friars  whom  he  maintained  in  Albania ;  mod  in  this 
way  success  was  secured  to  his  arms,  and  he  was  enabled  to  lay 
waste  the  land  of  the  heathen. 

The  fortress  of  Albania  (continues  Fray  Antonio  Agapida) 
overlooked  from  its  lofty  Kite  a  great  part  of  the  fertile  Tega, 
watered  by  the  Cazin  and  the  Xt*nel ;  from  this  he  made  frequent 
sallies,  sweeping  away  the  flocks  and  herds  from  the  pasture,  the 
laborer  from  the  field,  and  the  convoy  from  the  road  ;  so  that  it 
was  said  by  the  Moors,  that  a  beetle  could  not  crawl  across  the 
vega  without  being  seen  by  count  Tendilla.  The  peasantry, 
therefore,  were  fain  to  betake  themselves  to  watch  towers  and  for- 
tified hamlets,  where  they  shut  up  their  cattle,  garnered  their 
corn,  and  sheltered  their  wives  and  children.  Even  there  they 
were  not  safe ;  the  count  would  storm  these  rustic  fortresses  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  make  captives  of  their  inhabitants ;  carry  off  the 
corn,  the  oil,  the  silks,  and  cattle ;  and  leave  the  ruins  biasing 
and  smoking,  within  the  very  sight  of  Granada. 

u  It  was  a  pleasing  and  refreshing  sight,"  continues  the  good 
father,  u  to  behold  this  pious  knight  and  his  followers  returning 
from  one  of  these  crusades,  leaving  the  rich  land  of  the  infidel  in 
smoking  desolation  behind  them ;  to  behold  the  long  line  of 
mules  and  asses,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  Gentiles — the 
hosts  of  captive  Moors,  men,  women,  and  children— droves  of 
sturdy  beeves,  lowing  kiuc.  and  bleating  sheep ;  all  winding  up 
the  steep  acclivity  to  the  gates  of  Alhama,  pricked  on  by  the 
Catholic  soldiery.  His  garrison  thus  thrived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  the  spoil  of  the  infidel ;  nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the 
pious  fathers,  whose  blessings  crowned  his  enterprises  with  suc- 
cess. A  large  portion  of  the  spoil  was  always  dedicated  to  the 
church ;  and  the  good  friars  were  ever  ready  at  the  gato  to  hail 
him  on  his  return,  and  receive  the  share  allotted  them.     Beside 
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these  allotments,  he  made  many  votive  offerings,  either  in  time  ot 
peril  or  on  the  eve  of  a  foray ;  and  the  chapels  of  Alba  ma  were 
resplendent  with  chalices,  crosses,  and  other  precious  gifts  made 
by  this  Catholic  cavalier." 

Thus  eloquently  does  the  venerable  Fray  Antonio  Agapida 
dilate  in  praise  of  the  good  count  de  Tendilla ;  and  other  histo- 
rians of  equal  veracity,  but  less  unction,  agree  in  pronouncing  him 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Spanish  generals.  So  terrible  in  fact  did  he 
become  in  the  land,  that  the  Moorish  peasantry  could  not  venture 
a  league  from  Granada  or  Loxa  to  labor  in  the  fields,  without 
peril  of  being  carried  into  captivity.  The  people  of  Granada 
clamored  against  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  for  suffering  his  lands  to 
be  thus  outraged  and  insulted,  and  demanded  to  have  this  bold 
marauder  shut  up  in  his  fortress.  The  old  monarch  was  roused 
by  their  remonstrances.  He  sent  forth  powerful  troops  of  horse, 
to  protect  the  country,  during  the  season  that  the  husbandmen 
were  abroad  in  the  fields.  These  troops  patrolled  in  formidable 
6quadrons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alhama,  keeping  strict  watch 
upon  its  gates ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Christians  to 
make  a  sally,  without  being  seen  and  intercepted. 

While  Alhama  was  thus  blockaded  by  a  roving  force  of  Moor- 
ish cavalry,  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  one  night  by  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  that  shook  the  fortress  to  its  foundations.  The 
garrison  flew  to  arms,  supposing  it  some  assault  of  the  enemy. 
The  alarm  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  which,  undermined  by  heavy  rains,  had  suddenly 
given  way,  leaving  a  large  chasm  yawning  towards  the  plain. 

The  count  de  Tendilla  was  for  a  time  in  great  aDxietj. 
Should  this  breach  be  discovered  by  the  blockading  horsemen, 
they  would  arouse  the  country,  Granada  and  Loxa  would  pour 
out  an  overwhelming  force,  and  they  would  find  his  walls  read} 
sapped  for  an  assault     In  this  fearful  emergency,  the  count  dis- 
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played  hid  noted  talent  for  expedients.  He  ordered  a  quantity 
of  linen  cloth  to  be  stretched  in  front  of  the  breach,  painted  in 
imitation  of  stone,  and  indented  with  battlements,  so  as  at  a  dis- 
tance to  resemble  the  other  parts  of  the  walls :  behind  this  screen 
ho  employed  workmen,  day  and  night,  in  repairing  the  fracture. 
Mo  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  fortress,  lest  information  of 
Its  defenceless  plight  should  be  carried  to  the  Moor.  Light 
squadrons  of  the  enemy  were  seen  hovering  about  the  plain,  but 
never  approached  near  enough  to  discover  the  deception;  and 
thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  wall  was  rebuilt  stronger 
than  before. 

There  was  another  expedient  of  this  shrewd  veteran,  which 
greatly  excites  the  marvel  of  Agapida.     "  It  happened,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  this  Catholic  cavalier  at  one  time  was  destitute  of 
gold  and  silver,  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  troops ;  and 
the  soldiers  murmured  greatly,  seeing   that  they  had  not  the 
means  of  purchasing  necessaries  from  the  people  of  the  town, 
In  this  dilemma,  what  does  this  most  sagacious  commander?  He 
takes  me  a  number  of  little  morsels  of  paper,  on  the  which  he 
inscribes  various  sums,  large  and  small,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  signs  me  them  with  his  own  hand  and  name. 
These  did  he   give   to   the   soldiery,  in  earnest  of  their  pay 
'  How  P  you  will  say,  '  are  soldiers  to  be  paid  with  scraps  of 
paper  V     Even  so,  I  answer,  and  well  paid  too,  as  I  will  pres- 
ently make  manifest :  for  the  good  count  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  the  inhabitants  of  Alhama  to  take  these  morsels  of  pa- 
per for  the  full  amount  thereon  inscribed,  promising  to  redeem 
them  at  a  future  time  with  silver  and  gold,  and  threatening  severe* 
punishment  to  all  who  should  refuse.     The  people,  having  full 
confidence  in  his  word,  and  trusting  that  he  would  be  as  willing, 
to  perform  the  one  promise  as  he  certainly  was  able  to  perform  tb0 
*>thcr,  took  those  curious  morsels  of  paper  without  hesitation 
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demur.  Thus,  by  a  subtle  and  most  miraculous  kind  of  alchymy, 
did  this  Catholic  cavalier  turn  worthless  paper  into  precious  gold, 
and  make  his  late  impoverished  garrison  abound  in  money !" 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  count  de  Tcndilla  redeemed  his 
promises,  like  a  loyal  knight ;  and  this  miracle  as  it  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  paper  money,  which  has  since  inundated  the  civilised  world 
with  unbounded  opulonoa. 
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CHAPTER  XXV1L 

Furajr  <d  Christian  KntgbU  into  the  territory  of  the 

Tmf.  Spanish  cavaliers  who  had  snrvivi.fi  the  memorable  ■ 
among  the  mountain!  of  Malaga,  although    tlicj-  h 
avenged  the  death    of  their  companions,  could  n 
horror  ami  humiliation  of  their  defeat     Nothing  would  I 
thorn  but  a  second  expedition  of  the  kind,  to  carry  fire  ft 
throughout  a  wide  part  of  the  MoorUb  territories,  and  '■ 
region  which  had  triumphed  in  their  disaster  a  black  and 
monument   of  their  vongcaiiee      Their  wishes  accorded 
jr-iliey  of  the  king,  to  destroy  the  resource*  of  UiBt 
assistance  was  therefore  given  !o  their  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  1484,  the  ancient  eta 
n-wiunded  with  arms;  numbers  of  the  I 
assembled  there  so  gayly  the  preceding  i 
the  gates  with  their  steeled  and  shining  | 
dark  arid  xolemu  brow  than  on  that  dial 
had  the  recollection  of  their  sluughto 
minds,  whose  deaths  tbey  were  to  arffH 

In  a  Little  while  there  waa  ft 
horse  and  twelve  thousand  foot  aa 
them  the  very  flower  of  Spanish  e 
military  and  religions  orders,  and 
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Precautions  had  been  taken  to  furnish  this  army  with  all 
things  needful  for  its  perilous  inroad.     Numerous  surgeons  ac- 
companied it,  who  were  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  wounded, 
without  charge,  being  paid  for  their  services  by  the  queen.     Isa- 
bella, also,  in  her  considerate  humanity,  provided  six  spacious 
tents  furnished  with  beds  and  all  things  needful  for  the  wounded 
and  infirm.     These  continued  to  be  used  in  all  great  expeditions 
throughout  the  war,  and  were  called  the  Queen's  Hospital     The 
worthy  father,  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  vaunts  this  benignant  pro- 
vision of  the  queen,  as  the  first  introduction  of  a  regular  camp 
hospital  in  campaigning  service. 

Thus  thoroughly  prepared,  the  cavaliers  issued  forth  from 
Afitkraera  in  splendid  and  terrible  array,  but  with  less  exulting 
confidence  and  vaunting  ostentation  than  on  their  former  fo*ay ; 
and  this  was  the  order  of  the  army.  Don  Aionzo  de  Aguilar  led 
the  advance  guard,  accompanied  by  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de 
Cordova,  the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles,  and  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto 
Ctrrero,  count  of  Palma,  with  their  household  troops.  They 
were  followed  by  Juan  de  Merlo,  Juan  de  Almara,  and  Carlos  de 
Biezman,  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  with  the  men-at-arms  of  their 
captaincies. 

The  second  battalion  was  commanded  by  the  marques  of  Ca- 
fe and  the  Master  of  Santiago,  with  the  cavaliers  of  Sautiago 
tod  the  troops  of  the  house  of  Ponce  Leon  ;  with  these  also  went 
fe  senior  commander  of  Calatrava  and  the  knights  of  that  order, 
ad  Tarious  other  cavaliers  and  their  retainers. 

The  right  wing  of  this  second  battalion  was  led  by  Gonsalvo 
*  Cordova,  afterwards  renowned  as  grand  captain  of  Spain  ;  the 
fcfthy  Diego  Lopez  de  Avila.  They  were  accompanied  by  seve- 
al  distinguished  cavaliers,  and  certain  captains  of  the  Holy  Bro- 
fcrhood,  with  their  men-at-arms. 

fhe  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  the  count  de  Cabra,  com- 
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niandcd  the  third  battalion,  with  the  troops  of  their  respcetire 
houses.  They  were  accompanied  by  other  commanders  of  note, 
with  their  forces. 

The  rear-guard  was  brought  up  by  the  senior  commander  ui 
kuighta  of  Alcantara,  followed  by  the  Andalusian  chivalry  frost 
Xcrcz,  Ecija,  and  Carmona. 

Such  was  the  army  that  issued  forth  from  the  gates  of  Aflfr 
qucra,  on  one  of  the  most  extensive  tolas,  or  devastating  inroad^ 
that  ever  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  army  entered  the  Moorish  territory  by  the  way  of  Alert) 
destroying  all  the  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  planta- 
tions of  olives,  round  that  city.  It  then  proceeded  through  tkf 
rich  valleys  and  fertile  uplands  of  Coin,  Cazarabonela,  Almexa 
and  Cartama ;  and  in  ten  days,  all  those  fertilo  regions  were  I 
smoking  and  frightful  desert  Hence  it  pursued  its  slow  and  de- 
structive course,  like  the  stream  of  lava  of  a  volcano,  through  tkf 
regions  of  Pupiana  and  Allien  din,  and  so  on  to  the  vega  of  Ma- 
laga, laying  waste  the  groves  of  olives  and  almonds,  and  the  fieldi 
of  grain,  and  destroying  every  green  thing.  The  Moors  of  son* 
of  those  places  interceded  in  vain  for  their  groves  and  fields 
offering  to  deliver  up  their  Christian  captives.  One  part  of  tkf 
army  blockaded  the  towns,  while  the  other  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing country.  Sometimes  the  Moors  sallied  forth  desperately  to 
defend  their  property,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  gates  wiA 
slaughter,  and  their  suburbs  pillaged  and  burnt  It  was  an  awfcl 
spectacle  at  night  to  behold  the  volumes  of  black  smoke  mingiei 
with  lurid  flames  rising  from  the  burning  suburbs,  and  the  wonM 
on  the  walls  of  the  town  wriuging  their  hands  and  shrieking 4 
the  desolation  of  their  dwellings. 

The  destroying  army,  on  arriving  at  the  sea-coast,  found  vcfr 
tcls  lying  offshore  laden  with  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  man 
tions  sent  from  Seville  and  Xcrc:'.  and  was  thus  enabled  to  cos- 
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iinue  its  desol&ting  career.  Advancing  to  the  neighborhood  ot 
Malaga,  it  was  bravely  assailed  by  the  Moors  of  that  city,  and 
there  was  severe  skirmishing  for  a  whole  day ;  but  while  tin 
main  part  of  the  army  encountered  the  enemy,  the  rest  ravaged 
the  whole  vega  and  destroyed  all  the  mills.  As  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  not  to  capture  places,  but  merely  to  burn,  ravage, 
and  destroy,  the  host,  satisfied  with  the  mischief  they  had  done  in 
the  vega,  turned  their  backs  upon  Malaga,  and  again  entered  the 
mountains.  They  passed  by  Coin,  and  through  the  regions  of 
Allazayna,  and  Gatero,  and  Alhaurin ;  all  which  were  likewise 
desolated.  In  this  way  did  they  make  the  circuit  of  a  chain  of 
rich  and  verdant  valleys,  the  glory  of  those  mountains  and  the 
pride  and  delight  of  the  Moors.  For  forty  days  did  they  conti- 
nue on  like  a  consuming  fire,  leaving  a  smoking  and  howling 
waste  to  mark  their  course,  until,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  having  fully  sated  their  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Axarquia,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  the  meadows  of  An- 
tiquera. 

In  the  month  of  June,  king  Ferdinand  took  command  in  per- 
son of  this  destructive  army  ;  he  increased  its  force,  and  added  to 
its  means  of  mischief  several  lombards  and  other  neavy  artillery, 
intended  for  the  battering  of  towns,  and  managed  by  engineers 
from  France  and  Germany.  With  these,  the  marques  of  Cadiz 
assured  the  king,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  reduce  the  Moorish 
fortresses,  which  were  only  calculated  for  defence  against  the 
engines  anciently  used  in  warfare.  Their  walls  and  towers  were 
high  and  thin,  depending  for  security  on  their  rough  and  rocky 
situations.  The  stone  and  iron  balls  thundered  from  the  lom- 
bards would  soon  tumble  them  in  ruins  upon  the  heads  of  their 
defenders. 

The  fate  of  Alora  speedily  proved  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 

It  was  strongly  posted  on  a  rock  washed  by  a  river.     The  artil* 
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lory  soon  battered  down  two  of  the  towers  and  a  part  of  the  wtB. 
The  Moors  were  thrown  into  consternation  at  the  vehemence  of 
the  assault,  and  the  effect  of  those  tremendous  engines  upon  their 
vaunted  bulwarks.  The  roaring  of  the  artillery  and  the  tum- 
bling of  the  walls  terrified  the  women,  who  beset  the  alcayde  with 
vociferous  supplications  to  surrender.  The  place  was  given  up 
on  the  20th  of  June,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  might  de- 
part with  their  effects.  The  people  of  Malaga,  as  yet  una* 
quainted  with  the  power  of  this  battering  ordnance,  were  so  in- 
censed at  those  of  Alora  for  what  they  considered  a  tame  sur- 
render, that  they  would  not  admit  them  into  their  city. 

A  similar  fate  attended  the  town  of  Setenil,  built  on  a  lofty 
rock  and  esteemed  impregnable.  Many  times  had  it  been  be- 
sieged under  former  Christian  kings,  but  never  taken.  Evea 
now,  for  several  days  the  artillery  was  directed  against  it  with- 
out effect,  and  many  of  the  cavaliers  murmured  at  the  marqnet 
of  Cadiz  for  having  counselled  the  l$ing  to  attack  this  unconquer- 
able place.* 

On  the  same  night  that  these  reproaches  were  uttered,  the 
marques  directed  the  artillery  himself:  he  levelled  the  lombardi 
at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  and  at  the  gates.  In  a  little  while, 
the  gates  were  battered  to  pieces,  a  great  breach  was  effected  in 
the  walls,  and  the  Moors  were  fain  to  capitulate.  Twenty-four 
Christian  captains,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  defeat  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Malaga,  were  rescued  from  the  dungeons  of  this  fortress, 
and  hailed  the  marques  as  their  deliverer. 

Needless  is  it  to  mention  the  capture  of  various  other  places, 
whioh  surrendered  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.  The  Moorfl 
had  always  shown  great  bravery  and  perseverance  in  defending 
their  towns ;  they  were  formidable  in  their  sallies  and  skirmishes, 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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and  patient  in  enduring  hanger  and  thirst  when  besieged ;  but 
this  terrible  ordnance,  which  demolished  their  walls  with  such 
ease  and  rapidity,  overwhelmed  tbcm  with  dismay,  and  rendered 
rain  all  resistance.  King  Ferdinand  was  so  struck  with  the 
effect  of  this  artillery,  that  he  ordered  the  number  of  lombards  to 
be  increased ;  and  these  potent  engines  had  henceforth  a  great 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  this  war. 

The  last  operation  of  this  year,  so  disastrous  to  the  Moors, 
was  an  inroad  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  into 
the  vega,  in  which  he  ravaged  the  country,  burnt  two  villages 
near  to  Granada,  and  destroyed  the  mills  near  the  very  gates  of 
the  city. 

Old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at  the 

desolation,  which,  during  the  whole  year,  had  raged  throughout 

his  territories,  and  had  now  reached  the  walls  of  his  capital.     His 

lerce  spirit  was  broken  by  misfortunes  and  infirmity ;  he  offered 

to  purchase  a  peace,  and  to  hold  his  crown  as  a  tributary  vassaL 

Ferdinand  would  listen  to  no  propositions :  the  absolute  conquest 

of  Granada  was  the  great  object  of  this  war,  and  he  was  resolved 

never  to  rest  content  without  its  complete  fulfilment      Having 

supplied  and  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  the  places  taken  in 

the  heart  of  the  Moorish  territories,  he  enjoined  their  commanders 

to  render  every  assistance  to  the  younger  Moorish  king,  in  the 

crcil  war  against  his  father.     He  then  returned  with  his  army  to 

Cordova,  in  great  triumph,  closing  a  series  of  ravaging  campaigns, 

*hich  had  filled  the  kingdom  of  Granada  with  grief  and  oonstcr- 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Attempt  of  El  Zagal  to  rarpriio  BoabdQ  in  Ahaaria. 

During  this  year  of  sorrow  and  disaster  to  the  Moon,  As 
younger  king  Boabdil,  most  truly  called  the  unfortunate,  held  a 
diminished  and  feeble  court  in  the  maritime  city  of  Almeria. 
He  retained  little  more  than  the  name  of  king,  and  was  supported 
in  even  this  shadow  of  royalty,  by  the  countenance  and  treasons 
of  the  Gastilian  sovereigns.  Still  he  trusted,  that,  in  the  flnctaa- 
tion  of  events  the  inconstant  nation  might  once  more  return  te 
his  standard,  and  replace  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Alhambra. 

His  mother,  the  high-spirited  sultana,  Ayxa  la  Horn,  emke» 
vored  to  rouse  him  from  this  passive  state.  "  It  is  a  feeble  mind," 
said  she,  "  that  waits  for  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  ;  the  brave 
miud  seizes  upon  it,  and  turns  it  to  its  purpose.  Take  the  field, 
and  you  may  drive  danger  before  you  ;  remain  cowering  at  hoae, 
and  it  besieges  you  in  your  dwelling.  By  a  bold  enterprise,  yoa 
may  regain  your  splendid  throue  in  Granada  ;  by  passire  for* 
bearance,  you  will  forfeit  even  this  miserable  throne  in  Almeria." 

Boabdil  had  not  the  force  of  soul  to  follow  these  courageoes 
counsels,  and  in  a  little  time  the  evils  his  mother  had  predicted 
fell  upon  him. 

Old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  was  almost  extinguished  by  age  and 
paralysis.    He  had  nearly  lost  his  sight,  and  was  completely  bed 
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and  his  Gomeres  came  scouring  through  the  streets  with  wild 
war-cries,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter 
were  in  their  turn  beaten  back,  and,  while  attacked  in  front  by 
the  Gomeres,  were  assailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of 
missiles  from  their  roofs  and  windows.  They  at  length  gave  way 
and  retreated  through  the  breach.  Pero  Ruyz  de  Alarcon  still 
maintained  his  ground  in  one  of  the  principal  streets — the  few 
cavaliers  that  stood  by  him  urged  him  to  fly :  "  No/'  said  he ;  "I 
came  here  to  fight,  and  not  to  fly."  He  was  presently  surrounded 
by  the  Gomeres ;  his  companions  fled  for  their  lives ;  the  last 
they  saw  of  him,  he  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  still  fighting 
desperately  for  the  fame  of  a  good  cavalier.* 

The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  though  aided  by  the  valoi 
of  the  Gomeres,  was  of  no  avail.  The  battering  artillery  of  the 
Christians  demolished  their  walls;  combustibles  thrown  into 
their  town,  set  it  on  fire  in  various  places ;  and  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  capitulate.  They  were  permitted  to  depart 
with  their  effects,  and  the  Gomeres  with  their  arms,  Hamet  el 
Zegri  and  his  African  band  rode  proudly  through  the  Christian 
camp ;  nor  could  the  Spanish  cavaliers  refrain '  from  regarding 
with  admiration  that  haughty  warrior  and  his  devoted  and  daunt- 
less followers. 

The  capture  of  Coin  was  accompanied  by  that  of  Cartama : 
the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  ;  but 
Coin,  being  too  extensive  to  be  defended  by  a  moderate  force,  its 
walls  were  demolished.  The  siege  of  these  places  struck  such 
terror  into  the  surrounding  country,  that  the  Moors  of  many  of 
the  neighborkg  towns  abandoned  their  homes,  and  fled  with  such 
of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  away ;  upon  which  the  king 
gave  orders  to  demolish  their  walls  and  towers. 

*  Polgar,  part  8,  cap.  43. 
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Zagal.  "  I  know  no  traitor  more  perfidious  than  thyself"  « 
claimed  the  intrepid  sultana ;  rfand  I  trust  mj  son  is  in  safety,* 
take  vengeance  on  thy  treason."  The  rage  of  ESI  Zagal  wm 
without  bounds,  when  he  learnt  that  his  intended  Yictim  had 
escaped.  In  his  fury  he  slew  the  prince  A  ben  Uaxig,  and  his 
folio  wens  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  Abcuccrragcs.  As  to  the 
proud  sultana,  she  was  borne  away  prisoner,  and  loaded  with  r* 
tilings,  as  having  upheld  her  sou  in  his  robellion,  and  fomented  i 
civil  war. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  been  apprised  of  his  danger  hj 
a  faithful  soldier,  just  in  time  to  make  his  escape.  Throwing 
himself  on  one  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  followed  bj  a  handful  of 
adherents,  he  galloped  in  the  confusion  out  of  the  gates  of  Ala* 
ria.  Several  of  the  cavalry  of  £1  Zagal.  stationed  without  tht 
walls,  perceived  his  flight,  and  attempted  to  pursue  him ;  their 
horses  were  jaded  with  travel,  and  he  soon  left  them  far  behind 
But,  whither  was  he  to  fly  ?  Every  fortress  and  castle  in  tit 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  closed  against  him ;  he  knew  not  whoa 
among  the  Moors  to  trust  for  they  had  been  taught  to  detest  his 
as  a  traitor  and  an  apnstate.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  Christians,  his  hereditary  enemies.  With  I 
heavy  heart,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  Cordora.  Hi 
had  to  lurk,  like  a  fugitive,  through  a  part  of  his  own  dominion; 
nor  did  he  feel  himself  secure,  until  ho  had  passed  the  frontier, 
and  beheld  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  country  towering  behind 
him.  Then  it  was  that  he  became  conscious  of  his  humiliating 
state — a  fugitive  from  his  throne,  an  outcast  from  his  nation,  I 
king  without  a  kingdom.  He  smote  his  breast,  in  an  agony  d 
grief:  Evil  indeed,11  exclaimed  he,  "was  the  day  of  m y  birtfc, 
and  truly  was  I  named  £1  Zogoybi.  the  unlucky." 

He  entered  the  gates  of  Cordova  with  downcast  coontenanoii 
and  with  a  train  of  but  forty  followers      The  sovereigns 
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absent ;  but  the  cavaliers  of  Andalusia  manifested  that  sympathy 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  monarch  which  becomes  men  of  lofty 
and  chivalrous  souls.  They  received  him  with  great  distinction, 
attended  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  he  was  honorably 
entertained  by  the  civil  and  military  commanders  of  that  ancient 
city. 

In  the  mean  time,  El  Zagal  put  a  new  alcayde  over  Almeria, 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  his  brother ;  and,  having  strongly  gar- 
risoned the  place,  repaired  to  Malaga,  where  an  attack  of  the 
Christians  was  apprehended.  The  young  monarch  being  driven 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  old  monarch  blind  and  bedridden,  El 
Zagal,  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  was  virtually  the  sovereign  of 
Granada.  He  was  supported  by  the  brave  and  powerful  family 
of  the  Alnayans  and  Venegas;  the  people  were  pleased  with 
having  a  new  idol  to  look  up  to,  and  a  new  name  to  shout  forth ; 
and  El  Zagal  was  hailed  with  acclamations,  as  the  main  hope  of 
the  nation. 
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the  warriors,  roused  by  his  words  and  his  example,  spurred  reso- 
lutely after  his  banner.  The  people  of  Coin,  being  prepared  for 
this  attempt,  sallied  forth  as  they  saw  the  white  banner,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Christian  camp ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  Hamot  and  his  followers  galloped  into  the  gates.  Thin 
reinforcement  animated  the  besieged,  and  Hamot  exhorted  them 
to  hold  out  obstinately  in  defence  of  life  and  town.  As  the  Go- 
me res  were  veteran  warriors,  the  more  they  were  attacked  the 
harder  they  fought 

At  length,  a  great  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  impatient  of  the  resistance  of  the  place,  ordered 
the  duke  of  Naxara  and  the  count  of  Benavente  to  enter  with 
their  troops ;  and  as  their  forces  were  not  sufficient,  he  sent  word 
to  Luis  de  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  to  send  a  part  of  his  peo- 
ple to  their  assistance. 

The  feudal  pride  of  the  duke  was  roused  at  this  demand. 
"  Tell  my  lord  the  king,}1  said  the  haughty  grandee,  "  that  I  have 
come  to  succor  him  with  my  household  troops  :  if  my  people  are 
ordered  to  any  place,  I  am  to  go  with  them ;  but  if  I  am  to  re- 
main in  the  camp,  my  people  must  remain  with  ma  For  the 
troops  cannot  serve  without  their  commander,  nor  their  com- 
mander without  his  troops." 

The  reply  of  the  high-spirited  grandee  perplexed  the  cautious 
Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  jealous  pride  of  flis  powerful  nobles. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  camp,  having  made  all  prepa- 
rations for  the  assault,  were  impatient  to  be  led  forward.  Upon 
this,  Pcro  Ituyz  de  Alarcon  put  himself  at  their  head,  and,  seising 
their  mantas,  or  portable  bulwarks,  and  their  other  defences,  they 
made  a  gallant  assault,  and  fought  their  way  in  at  the  breach. 
The  Moors  were  so  overcome  by  the  fury  of  their  assault,  thai 
they  retreated,  fighting,  to  the  square  of  the  town.  Pero  Ruyi 
de  Alarcon  thought  the  place  was  carried,  when  suddenly  Hamei 
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and  his  Gomeros  came  scouring  through  the  streets  with  wild 
war-cries,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter 
were  in  their  turn  beaten  back,  and,  while  attacked  in  front  by 
the  Gomeres,  were  assailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of 
missiles  from  their  roofs  and  windows.  They  at  length  gave  way 
and  retreated  through  the  breach.  Pero  Ruyz  do  Alarcon  still 
maintained  his  ground  in  one  of  the  principal  streets — the  few 
cavaliers  that  stood  by  him  urged  him  to  fly :  "  No,"  said  he ;  "I 
came  here  to  fight,  and  not  to  fly."  He  was  presently  surrounded 
by  the  Oomeres ;  his  companions  fled  for  their  lives ;  the  last 
they  saw  of  him,  he  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  still  fighting 
desperately  for  the  fame  of  a  good  cavalier.* 

The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  though  aided  by  the  valor 
of  the  Oomeres,  was  of  no  avaiL  The  battering  artillery  of  the 
Christians  demolished  their  walls;  combustibles  thrown  into 
their  town,  set  it  on  fire  in  various  places ;  and  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  capitulate.  They  were  permitted  to  depart 
with  their  effects,  and  the  Gomeres  with  their  arms.  Hamet  el 
Zegri  and  his  African  band  rode  proudly  through  the  Christian 
camp ;  nor  could  the  Spanish  cavaliers  refrain '  from  regarding 
with  admiration  that  haughty  warrior  and  his  devoted  and  daunt- 
less followers. 

The  capture  of  Coin  was  accompanied  by  that  of  Cartama : 
the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  ;  but 
Coin,  being  too  extensive  to  be  defended  by  a  moderate  force,  its 
walls  were  demolished.  The  siege  of  these  places  struck  such 
terror  into  the  surrounding  country,  that  the  Moors  of  many  of 
the  ncighboritg  towns  abandoned  their  homes,  and  fled  with  such 
of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  away;  upon  which  the  king 
gave  orders  to  demolish  their  walls  and  towers. 

•  Pulsar,  part  8,  cap.  42. 
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the  warriors,  roused  by  his  words  and  his  example,  spurred  reso- 
lutely after  his  banner.  The  people  of  Coin,  being  prepared  for 
this  attempt,  sallied  forth  as  they  saw  the  white  banner,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Christian  camp ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  Hamet  and  his  followers  galloped  into  the  gates.  Thia 
reinforcement  animated  the  besieged,  and  Hamet  exhorted  them 
to  hold  out  obstinately  in  defence  of  life  and  town.  As  the  Go- 
me res  were  veteran  warriors,  the  more  they  were  attacked  the 
harder  they  fought 

At  length,  a  great  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  impatient  of  the  resistance  of  the  place,  ordered 
the  duke  of  Naxara  and  the  count  of  Benavente  to  enter  with 
their  troops ;  and  as  their  forces  were  not  sufficient,  he  sent  word 
to  Luis  de  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  to  send  a  part  of  his  peo- 
ple to  their  assistance. 

The  feudal  pride  of  the  duke  was  roused  at  this  demand. 
"  Tell  my  lord  the  king,11  said  the  haughty  grandee,  "  that  I  hare 
come  to  succor  him  with  my  household  troops :  if  my  people  are 
ordered  to  any  place,  I  am  to  go  with  them ;  but  if  I  am  to  re- 
main in  the  camp,  my  people  must  remain  with  me.  For  the 
troops  cannot  serve  without  their  commander,  nor  their  com- 
mander without  his  troops." 

The  reply  of  the  high-spirited  grandee  perplexed  the  cautions 
Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  jealous  pride  of  flis  powerful  nobles. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  camp,  having  made  all  prepa- 
rations for  the  assault,  were  impatient  to  be  led  forward.  Upon 
this,  Pcro  Ruyz  de  Alarcon  put  himself  at  their  head,  and,  seising 
their  mantas,  or  portable  bulwarks,  and  their  other  defences,  they 
made  a  gallant  assault,  and  fought  their  way  in  at  the  breach. 
The  Moors  were  so  overcome  by  the  fury  of  their  assault,  that 
they  retreated,  fighting,  to  the  square  of  the  town.  Pero  Rays 
de  Alarcon  thought  the  place  was  carried,  when  suddenly  Hamet 
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and  his  Gomeros  came  scouring  through  the  streets  with  wild 
war-cries,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter 
were  in  their  turn  beaten  back,  and,  while  attacked  in  front  by 
the  Oomeres,  were  assailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  all  kinds  of 
missiles  from  their  roofs  and  windows.  They  at  length  gave  way 
and  retreated  through  the  breach.  Pero  Ruyz  de  Alarcon  still 
maintained  his  ground  in  one  of  the  principal  streets — the  few 
cavaliers  that  stood  by  him  urged  him  to  fly :  "  No,"  said  he ;  "I 
came  here  to  fight,  and  not  to  fly."  Ho  was  presently  surrounded 
by  the  Gomeres ;  his  companions  fled  for  their  lives ;  the  last 
they  saw  of  him,  he  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  still  fighting 
desperately  for  the  fame  of  a  good  cavalier.* 

The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  though  aided  by  the  valor 
of  the  Oomeres,  was  of  no  avail  The  battering  artillery  of  the 
Christians  demolished  their  walls;  combustibles  thrown  into 
their  town,  set  it  on  fire  in  various  places ;  and  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  capitulate.  They  were  permitted  to  depart 
with  their  effects,  and  the  Oomeres  with  their  arms.  Hamet  el 
Zegri  and  his  African  band  rode  proudly  through  the  Christian 
camp ;  nor  could  the  Spanish  cavaliers  refrain  *  from  regarding 
with  admiration  that  haughty  warrior  and  his  devoted  and  daunt- 
less followers. 

The  capture  of  Coin  was  accompanied  by  that  of  Cartama : 
the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  ;  but 
Coin,  being  too  extensive  to  be  defended  by  a  moderate  force,  its 
walls  were  demolished.  The  siege  of  these  places  struck  such 
terror  into  the  surrounding  country,  that  the  Moors  of  many  of 
the  ncighboriEg  towns  abandoned  their  homes,  and  fled  with  such 
of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  away;  upon  which  the  king 
orders  to  demolish  their  walls  and  towers. 

•  Pulfar,  part  8,  cap.  42. 
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King  Ferdinand  now  left  his  camp  and  hia  heavy 
near  Cartania,  and  proceeded  with  his  lighter  troops  to  recon- 
noitre Malaga."  By  this  time,  the  secret  plan  of  attack,  arranged 
in  the  council  of  war  at  Cordova,  was  known  to  all  the  world. 
The  vigilant,  warrior,  £1  Zagal,  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
place,  put  all  the  fortifications,  which  were  of  vast  strength,  into 
a  state  of  defence,  and  sent  orders  to  the  alcaydes  of  the  moun- 
tain towns,  to  hasten  with  their  forces  to  his  assistance. 

The  very  day  that  Ferdinand  appeared  before  the  place,  El 
Zagal  sallied  forth  to  receive  him,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
cavalry,  the  choicest  warriors  of  Granada.  A  sharp  skirmish 
took  place  among  the  gardens  and  olive  trees  near  the  city. 
Many  were  killed  on  both  sides  ;  and  this  gave  the  Christians  a 
foretaste  of  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  attempted  to  besiege 
the  place. 

When  the  skirmish  was  over,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  had  a 
private  conference  with  the  king.     He  represented  the  difficulty 
of  besieging  Malaga  with  their  present  force,  especially  as  thei^ 
plans  had  been  discovered  and  anticipated,  and  the  whole  country 
was  marching  to  oppose  them.     The  marques,  who  had  secret  it*-- 
tclligence  from  all  quarters,  had  received  a  letter  from  Jucep^3 
Xerife,  a  Moor  of  Honda,  of  Christian  lineage,  apprising  him  (7^ 
the  situation  of  that  important  place  and  its  garrison,  which  ^ 
that  moment  laid  it  open  to  attack ;  and  the  marques  was  urgenv  ^ 
with  the  king  to  seize  upon  this  critical  moment,  and  secure  ^^ 
place  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Moorish  fortresses 
the  frontiers,  and  in  the  hands  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  had  been  th< 
scourge  of  Andalusia.     The  good  marques  had  another  motive  fez? 
his  advice,  becoming  of  a  true  and  loyal  knight     In  the  detp 
dungeons  of  Honda  languished  several  of  his  companions  in  anna! 
who  had  been  captured  in  the  defeat  in  the  Axarquia.     To  break 
their  chains,  and  restore  them  to  liberty  and  light,  he  felt  to  be 
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his  peculiar  duty,  as  one  of  those  who  had  most  promoted  that 
disastrous  enterprise. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  marques.  lie 
knew  the  importance  of  Honda,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  punish 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  aid  they  had  rendered  to  the  garrison  of 
Coin.  The  siege  of  Malaga,  therefore,  was  abandoned  for  the 
present,  and  preparations  made  tor  a  rapid  and  secret  moto 
against  the  city  of  Bonda. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Siege  of  Ronda. 

The  bold  Hamet  e)  Zcgri,  tho  alcayde  of  Ronda,  had  returned 
sullenly  to  his  stronghold,  after  the  surrender  of  Coin.  He  had 
fleshed  his  sword  in  battle  with  the  Christians,  but  his  thirst  for 
vengeance  was  still  unsatisfied.  Hamet  gloried  in  the  strength 
of  his  fortress,  and  the  valor  of  his  people.  A  fierce  and  warlike 
populace  was  at  his  command  ;  his  signal-fires  could  summon  all 
the  warriors  of  the  Serrania ;  his  Gomcres  almost  subsisted  on 
the  spoils  of  Andalusia ;  and  in  the  rock  on  which  his  fortress 
was  built,  were  hopeless  dungeons,  filled  with  Christian  captives, 
carried  off  by  these  warhawks  of  the  mountains. 

Ronda  was  considered  as  impregnable.  It  was  situated  in  the 
heart  of  wild  and  rugged  mountains,  and  perched  upon  an  iso- 
lated rock,  crested  by  a  strong  citadel,  with  triple  walls  and 
towers.  A  deep  ravine,  or  rather  a  perpendicular  chasm  of  the 
rocks,  of  frightful  depth,  surrounded  three  parts  of  the  city; 
through  this  flowed  the  Rio  Verde,  or  Green  River.  There  were 
two  suburbs  to  the  city,  fortified  by  walls  and  towers,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  from  the  natural  asperity  of  the  rocks.  Around  this 
ragged  city  were  deep  rich  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  mountains, 
refreshed  by  constant  streams,  abounding  with  grain  and  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  and  yielding  verdant  meadows,  in  wh*^h 
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reared  a  renowned  breed  of  hones,  the  best  in  the  whole  kingdom 
for  a  foray. 

Hamet  el  Zcgri  had  scarcely  returned  to  Rondo,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Christian  army  was  marching  to  the 
siege  of  Malaga,  and  orders  from  El  Zagal  to  send  troops  to  his 
assistance.  Hamet  sent  a  part  of  his  garrison  for  that  purpose ; 
iu  the  mean  time,  he  meditated  an  expedition  to  which  he  was 
stimulated  by  pride  and  revenge.  All  Andalusia  was  now  drained 
of  its  troops ;  there  was  an  opportunity  therefore  for  an  inroad, 
by  which  he  might  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Lopera.  Apprehending  no  danger  to  his  mountain  city, 
now  that  the  storm  of  war  had  passed  down  into  the  vaga  of 
Malaga,  he  left  but  a  remnant  of  his  garrison  to  man  its  walls, 
and.  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  Gomcrcs,  swept 
down  suddenly  into  the  plains  of  Andalusia  He  careered,  almost 
without  resistance,  over  those  vast  campinas  or  pasture  lands, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  domains  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia.  In  vain  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  alarm-fires  kindled 
— the  band  of  Hamet  had  passed  by,  before  any  force  could  be 
assembled,  and  was  only  to  be  traced,  like  a  hurricane,  by  the 
devastation  it  had  made. 

Hamet  regained  in  safety  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  exulting  in 
bis  successful  inroad.  The  mountain  glens  were  filled  with  long 
droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  from  the  campinas  of  Medina 
8i<lonia.  There  were  mules,  too,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  the 
villages ;  and  every  warrior  had  some  costly  spoil  of  jewels,  for 
hia  favorite  mistress. 

As  the  Zegri  drew  near  to  Ronda,  he  was  roused  from  his 
dream  of  triumph  by  the  sound  of  heavy  ordnance  bellowing 
"trough  the  mountain  defiles.  His  heart  misgave  him — he  put 
tyfcn  to  hie  hone,  and  galloped  in  advance  of  his  lagging  caval- 
frda     As  he  proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  ordnance  increased, 
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echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff.  Spurring  his  hone  up  a  craggy  height 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view,  he  beheld,  to  his  consterrav 
tion,  the  country  about  Honda  white  with  the  tents  of  a  besieging 
army.  The  royal  standard,  displayed  before  a  proud  encamp- 
ment, showed  that  Ferdinand  himself  was  present;  while  the 
incessant  blaze  and  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  volumes  of  over- 
hanging smoke,  told  the  work  of  destruction  that  was  going  on. 

The  royal  army  had  succeeded  in  coming  upon  Ron  da  by 
surprise,  during  the  absence  of  its  alcayde  and  most  of  its  garri- 
son ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  defended  themselves 
bravely,  trusting  that  Hamet  and  his  Gomeres  would  soon  return 
to  their  assistance. 

The  fancied  strength  of  their  bulwarks  had  been  of  little 
avail  against  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers.  In  tEe  space  of  four 
days,  three  towers,  and  great  masses  of  the  walls  which  defended 
the  suburbs,  were  battered  down,  and  the  suburbs  taken  and 
plundered.  Lombards  and  other  heavy  ordnance  were  now  lev- 
elled at  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  stones  and  missiles  of  all  kinds 
hurled  into  the  streets.  The  very  rock  on  which  the  city  stood 
shook  with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery ;  and  the  Christian  cap 
tives,  deep  within  its  dungeons,  hailed  the  sound  as  the  promise 
of  deliverance. 

When  Hamet  el  Zegri  beheld  his  city  thus  surrounded  and 
assailed,  he  called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  cut  their  way 
through  to  its  relief  They  proceeded  stealthily  through  the 
mountains,  until  they  came  to  the  nearest  heights  above  the 
Christian  camp.  When  night  fell,  and  part  of  the  army  was 
sunk  in  sleep,  they  descended  the  rocks,  and,  rushing  suddenly 
upon  the  weakest  part  of  the  camp,  endeavored  to  break  their 
way  through  and  gain  the  city.  The  camp  was  too  strong  to  be 
forced;  they  were  driven  back  to  the  crags  of  the  mountains! 
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whence  they  defended  themselves  by  showering  down  darts  and 
(tones  upon  their  pursuers. 

Hamet  now  lit  alarm-fires  about  the  heights:  his  standard 
was  joined  by  the  neighboring  mountaineers,  and  by  troops  from 
Malaga.  Thus  reinforced,  he  made  repeated  assaults  upon  the 
Christians,  cutting  off  all  stragglers  from  the  camp.  All  his 
attempts,  to  force  his  way  into  the  city,  however,  were  fruitless ; 
many  of  his  bravest  men  were  slain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  distress  of  Honda  increased  hourly 
The  marques  of  Cadis,  having  possession  of  the  suburbs,  was 
enabled  to  approach  to  the  very  foot  of  the  perpendicular  pre- 
cipice rising  from  the  river,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  city  is 
built     At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  a  living  fountain  of  limpid 
water,  gushing  into  a  great  natural  basin.     A  secret  mine  led 
down  from  within  the  city  to  this  fountain,  by  several  hundred 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock.     Hence  the  city  obtained  its  chief 
supply  of  water ;  and  these  steps  were  deeply  worn  by  the  weary 
feet  of  Christian  captives,  employed  in  this  painful  labor.     The 
marques  of  Cadiz  discovered  this  subterraneous  passage,  and  di- 
rected his  pioneers  to  countermine  in  the  side  of  the  rock ;  they 
pierced  to  the  shaft,  and,  stopping  it  up,  deprived  the  city  of  the 
benefit  of  this  precious  fountain. 

While  the  marques  was  thus  pressing  the  siege  with  the  gen- 
trout  thought  of  soon  delivering  his  companions  in  arms  from 
fa  Moorish  dungeons,  far  other  were  the  feelings  of  the  alcayde, 
Hunet  el  ZegrL  He  smote  his  breast  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in 
inpotent  fury,  as  he  beheld  from  the  mountain  cliffs  the  destnio 
film  of  the  city.  Every  thunder  of  the  Christian  ordnance 
fctued  to  batter  against  his  heart.  He  saw  tower  after  tower 
tabling  by  day,  and  various  parts  of  the  city  in  a  blaze  at  night 

*Tbej  fired  not  merely  stones  from  their  ordnance,"  says  a 
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chronicler  of  the  times,  "  but  likewise  great  balls  of  iron,  east  is 
moulds,  which  demolished  every  thing  they  struck,"  They  threw 
also  balls  of  tow,  steeped  in  pitch  and  oil  and  gunpowder,  which, 
when  once  on  fire,  were  not  to  be  extinguished,  and  which  set  the 
houses  in  flames.  Great  was  the  horror  of  the  inhabitants :  they 
knew  not  where  to  fly  for  refuge:  their  houses  were  in  a  blase, or 
shattered  by  the  ordnance;- the  streets  were  perilous  from  thi 
foiling  ruins  and  the  bounding  balls,  whioh  dashed  to  pieces  every 
thing  they  encountered.  At  night,  the  city  looked  like  a  fiery 
furnace ;  the  cries  and  wailings  of  the  women  between  the  tbunden 
of  the  ordnance,  reached  even  to  the  Moors  on  the  opposite  moot 
tains,  who  answered  them  by  yells  of  fury  and  despair. 

All  hope  of  external  succor  being  at  an  end,  the  inhabitant! 
of  Honda  were  compelled  to  capitulate.  Ferdinand  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  them  favorable  terms.  The  place  wai 
capable  of  longer  resistance ;  and  he  feared  for  the  safety  of  hii 
camp,  as  the  forces  were  daily  augmenting  on  the  mountains,  and 
making  frequent  assaults.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to 
depart  with  their  effects,  either  to  Barbary,  Granada,  or  else 
where ;  and  those  who  chose  to  reside  in  Spain,  had  lands  assigned 
them,  and  were  indulged  in  the  practice  of  their  religion. 

No  sooner  did  the  place  surrender,  than  detachments  were 
sent  to  attack  the  Moors  who  hovered  about  the  neighboring 
mountains.  Hamet  el  Zegri,  howevor,  did  not  remain  to  make  t 
fruitless  battle.  lie  gave  up  the  game  as  lost,  and  retreated  with 
his  Gomcres,  filled  with  grief  and  rage,  but  trusting  to  fortune  to 
give  him  future  vengeance. 

The  first  care  of  the  good  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  entering 
Eon  da,  was  to  deliver  his  unfortunate  companions  in  arms  fro* 
the  dungeons  of  the  fortress.  What  a  difference  in  their  loot? 
from  the  time  when,  flushed  with  health  and  hope,  and  arrayed  i> 
military  pomp,  they  had  sallied  forth  upon  tho  mountain  foray  I 
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If  any  of  them  were  almost  naked,  with  irons  at  their  ankles,  and 
beards  reaching  to  their  waists.  Their  meeting  with  the  marques 
was  joyful ;  jet  it  had  the  look  of  grief,  for  their  joy  was  mingled 
with  many  bitter  recollections.  There  was  an  immense  number 
of  other  captives,  among  whom  were  several  young  men  of  noble 
families,  who,  with  filial  piety,  had  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
oners in  place  of  their  fathers. 

The  captives  were  all  provided  with  mules,  and  sent  to  I  ho 
queen  at  Cordova.  The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  melted  at  the 
light  of  the  piteous  cavalcade.  They  were  all  supplied  by  her 
with  food  and  raiment,  and  money  to  pay  their  expenses  to  their 
homes.  Their  chains  were  hung  as  pious  trophies  against  the 
exterior  of  the  church  of  St  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  in  Toledo,  where 
the  Christian  traveller  may  regale  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  them 
it  this  very  day.* 

Among  the  Moorish  captives  was  a  young  infidel  maiden,  of 
great  beauty,  who  desired  to  become  a  Christian  and  to  remain  in 
8pain.  She  had  been  inspired  with  the  light  of  the  true  faith, 
through  the  ministry  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  captive  in 
Honda.  He  was  anxious  to  complete  his  good  work  by  marrying 
tar  The  queen  consented  to  their  pious  wishes,  having  first 
token  care  that  the  young  maiden  should  be  properly  purified  by 
the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism. 

"  Thus  this  pestilent  nest  of  warfare  and  infidelity,  the  city  of 
Rcnda,n  says  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  converted 
to  the  true  faith  by  the  thunder  of  our  artillery — an  example 
*hich  was  soon  followed  by  Casarabonela,  Marbclla,  and  other 
towns  in  these  parts,  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of  this  expedi- 
tion no  less  than  seventy-two  places  were  rescued  from  the  vile 
tot  of  Mahomet,  and  placed  under  the  benignant  domination  of 
4ecroes.w 

♦  Seen  by  the  author  in  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

How  the  people  of  Granada  invited  El  Zagal  to  the  throne,  and  low  he 

marched  to  the  capital. 

The  people  of  Granada  were  a  versatile,  unsteady  race,  and  ex- 
ceedingly given  to  make  and  unmake  kings.     They  had,  for  a 
long  time,  vacillated  between  old  Muley  Abul  Hassan  and  his 
son  Boabdil  el  Chico ;  sometimes  setting  up  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  and  sometimes  both  at  once,  according  to  the  pinch 
and  pressure  of  external  evils.     They  found,  however,  that  the 
evils  still  went  on  increasing,  in  defiance  of  every  change,  and 
were  at  their  wits1  end  to  devise  some  new  combination  or  ar- 
rangement, by  which  an  efficient  government  might  be  wrought 
out  of  two  bad  kings.     When  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  fall  of 
Honda,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  frontier,  a  tumultuous  as- 
semblage took  place  in  one  of  the  publio  squares.     As  usual,  the 
people  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  to  the  faults  of 
their  rulers ;  for  the  populaco  never  imagine  that  any  part  of 
their  miseries  can  originate  with  themselves.     A  crafty  alfaqi**i 
named  Alyme  Mazer,  who  had  watched  the  current  of  their  8i+m 
contents,  rose  and  harangued  them :  "  You  have  been  choosing 
and  changing,"  said  he,  "  between  two  monarchs — and  who  a!*** 
what  are  they  ?  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  for  one ;  a  man  worn  out  b& 
age  and  infirmities,  unable  to  sally  forth  against  the  foe,  oveH 
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when  ravaging  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city : — and  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  for  the  other ;  an  apostate,  a  traitor,  a  deserter  from  his 
throne,  a  fugitive  among  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  a  man  fated 
to  misfortune,  and  proverbially  named  '  the  unlucky.1  In  a  time 
of  overwhelming  war,  like  the  present,  he  only  is  fit  to  sway  a 
sceptre  who  can  wield  a  sword.  Would  you  seek  such  a  man  t 
You  need  not  look  far.  Allah  has  sent  such  a  one,  in  this  tim« 
of  distress,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Granada.  You  already 
know  whom  I  mean.  You  know  that  it  can  he  no  other  than 
your  general,  the  invincible  Abdallah.  whose  surname  of  El  Zagal 
has  become  a  watchword  in  battle,  rousing  the  courage  of  tho 
faithful,  and  striking  terror  into  the  unbelievers." 

The  multitude  received  the  words  of  tho  alfaqui  with  accla- 
mations i  they  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  third  king  over 
Granada;  and  Abdallah  el  Zagal  being- of  the  royal  family,  and 
already  in  the  virtual  exercise  of  royal  power,  the  measure  had 
ftothing  in  it  that  appeared  either  rash  or  violent.  '  A  deputation 
was  therefore  sent  to  El  Zagal  at  Malaga,  inviting  him  to  repair 
to  Granada  to  receive  the  crown. 

El  Zagal  expressed  great  surprise  and  repugnance,  when  the 
mission  was  announced  to  him ;  and  nothing  but  his  patriotic 
leal  for  the  public  safety,  and  his  fraternal  eagerness  to  relievo 
the  aged  Abul  Hassan  from  the  cares  of  government,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  offer.  Leaving,  therefore,  Keduax  Vane* 
fc*$i  one  of  the  bravest  Moorish  generals,  in  command  of  Malaga, 
B*  departed  for  Granada,  attended  by  three  hundred  trusty 
^▼aliers. 

-Holey  Abul  Hassan  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
"Softer.  Unable  any  longer  to  buffet  with  the  storms  of  the 
tacs,  his  only  solicitude  was  to  seek  some  safe  and  quiet  harbor 
*  fepose.  In  one  of  the  deep  valleys  which  indent  the  Medticr- 
******  ooast,  and  which  are  shut  up  on  the  land  side  by  stupeu* 
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lurk  in  ambush.  One  of  these  scouts,  overlooking  a  narrow  val 
ley  which  opened  upon  the  road,  descried  a  troop  of  horsemen 
on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream.  They  were  dismounted,  and  had 
taken  the  bridles  from  their  steeds,  that  they  might  crop  the  . 
fresh  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  horsemen  were  scat- 
tered about,  some  reposing  in  the  shades  of  rocks  and  trees, 
othors  gambling  for  the  spoil  they  had  taken  :  not  a  sentinel  wan 
posted  to  keep  guard ;  every  thing  showed  the  perfect  security  of 
men  who  consider  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

These  careless  cavaliers  were  in  foot  the  knights  of  Calatrava, 
returning  from  their  foray.     A  part  of  their  force  had  passed  on 
with  the  cavalgada ;  ninety  of  the  principal  cavaliers  had  halted 
to  refresh  themselves  in  this  valley.     El  Zagal  smiled  with  fero- 
cious joy,  when  he  heard  of  their  negligent   security.     "  Here 
will  be  trophies,"  said  he,  "  to  grace  our  entrance  into  Granada." 
Approaching  the  valley  with  cautious  silence,  he  wheeled  into 
it  at  full  speed  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians so  suddenly,  that  they  hod  not  time  to  put  the  bridles  upon 
their  horses,  or  even  to  leap  into  the  saddles.     They  made  a  con- 
fused  but  valiant  defence,  fighting  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
nigged  bed  of  the  river.     Their  defence  was  useless ;  seventy- 
ainc  were  slain,  and  the  remaining  eleven  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  party  of  the  Moors  galloped  in  pursuit  of  the  cavalgada : 
they  goon  overtook  it,  winding  slowly  up  a  hill.  The  horsemen 
*ho  conveyed  it,  perceiving  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  made  their 
e8c*pe7  and  left  the  spoil  to  be  retaken  by  the  Moors.  £1  Zagal 
Pothered  together  his  captives  and  his  booty,  and  proceeded,  elate 
*Uh  success,  to  Granada. 

He  paused  before  the  gate  of  Elvira,  for  as  yet  he  had  not 
"*&  proclaimed  king.  This  ceremony  was  immediately  per- 
formed ;  for  the  fame  of  his  recent  exploit  had  preceded  him,  and 
fctoxieated  the  minds  of  the  giddy  populace.     He  entered  Gra- 
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nada  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  The  eleven  captive  knights  of  Cala- 
trava  walked  in  front :  next  were  paraded  the  ninety  captured 
s  tee*  Is.  bearing  the  armor  and  weapons  of  their  late  owners,  and 
k«j  by  as  many  mounted  Moors :  then  came  seventy  Moorish 
b^rseuien.  with  as  many  Christian  heads  hanging  at  their  saddle- 
hows  :  Mulev  Abdallah  followed,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  difl- 
tinguished  cavaliers  splendidly  attired ;  and  the  pageant  was 
clfcd  by  a  long  cavalgada  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  other 
bootv  recovered  from  the  Christian** 

The  populace  gated  with  almost  savage  triumph  at  these 
captive  cavaliers  and  the  gory  heads  of  their  companions,  know- 
ing tbem  to  have  been  part  of  the  formidable  garrison  of  Alhama, 
so  long  the  scourge  of  Granada  and  the  terror  of  the  vega.  They 
hailed  this  petty  triumph  as  an  auspicious  opening  of  the  reign 
of  their  new  monarch:  for  several  days,  the  names  of  Muley 
A bul  Hassan  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  never  mentioned  but 
with  contempt,  and  the  whole  city  resounded  with  the  praises  of 
El  Zagal,  or  the  valiant 

•  Zuriu,  lib.  20,  a  62     Mariana,  Hist  do  Eipaaa.    Abana,  Aamks  d« 
Arigon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 1. 

Bow  the  Count  do  Cabra  attempted  to  capture  another  King,  and  how  ha 

fared  in  his  attempt. 

The  elevation  of  a  bold  and  active  veteran  to  the  throne  of  Gra- 
nada, in  place  of  its  late  bedridden  king,  made  an  important  dif- 
ference in  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  called  for  some  blow  that 
should  dash  the  confidence  of  the  Moors  in  their  new  monarch, 
vid  animate  the  Christians  to  fresh  exertions. 

Don  Diego  de  Cordova,  the  brave  count  de  Cabra,  was  at  this 

time  in  his  castle  of  Vaena,  where  he  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the 

frontier.     It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  he  grieved 

fiat  the  summer  should  pass  away  without  an  inroad  into  the 

^Qntry  of  the  foe.     He  sent  out  his  scouts  on  the  prowl,  and 

**ey  brought  him  word  that  the  important  post  of  Mod  in  was 

tat    weakly  garrisoned.     This  was  a  castellated  town,  strongly 

81  ta a. ted   upon  a  high    mountain,  partly  surrounded  by  thick 

forests,  and  partly  girdled  by  a  river.     It  defended  one  of  the 

TQ£££od  and  solitary  passes,  by  which  the  Christians  were  wont  to 

t&*te  their  inroads ;  insomuch  that  the  Moors,  in  their  figurative 

**y,  denominated  it  the  shield  of  Granada. 

The  count  de  Cabra  sent  word  to  the  monarchs  of  the  fceblo 
0*t*  of  the  garrison,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  by  a  secret 
tfrt  rapid  expedition,  the  place  might  he  surprised.  King  Ferdi- 
tttd  asked  the  advice  of  his  counsellors.     Some  cautioned  him 

9* 
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against  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  count,  and  his  heedless- 
ness of  danger  ;  Moclin,  they  observed,  was  near  to  Granada,  and 
might  be  promptly  reinforced.  The  opinion  of  the  count,  how- 
ever, prevailed ;  the  king  considering  him  almost  infallible,  in 
matters  of  border  warfare,  since  his  capture  of  Boabdil  el  Cbico. 

The  king  departed,  therefore,  from  Cordova,  and  took  post  at 
Alcala  la  Real,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  to  Moclin.  The 
'jueen,  also,  proceeded  to  Vacua,  accompanied  by  her  children, 
prince  Juan  and  the  princess  Isabella,  and  her  great  counsellor 
in  nil  matters,  public  and  private,  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  ven- 
erable grand  cardinal  of  Spain. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  loyal 
count  dc  Cabra,  when  he  saw  this  stately  train  winding  along  the 
dreary  mountain  roads,  and  entering  the  gates  of  Vaena.  He 
received  his  royal  guests  with  all  due  ceremony,  and  lodged  them 
in  t lie  best  apartments  that  the  warrior  castle  afforded. 

King  Ferdinand  had  concerted  a  wary  plan,  to  insure  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  enterprise.  The  count  de  Cabra  and  Don  Martin 
Alonzo  de  Montcmayor  were  to  set  forth  with  their  troops,  so  as 
to  reach  Moclin  by  a  certain  hour,  and  to  intercept  all  who  should 
attempt  to  enter,  or  should  sally  from  the  town.  The  master  of 
Calatrava,  the  troops  of  the  grand  cardinal,  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Buendia,  and  the  forces  of  the  bishop  of  Jaen,  led  bj 
that  belligerent  prelate,  amounting  in  all  to  four  thousand  horst 
and  six  thousand  foot,  were  to  set  off  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
the  count  de  Cabra,  so  as  to  surround  the  town.  The  king  was 
to  follow  with  his  whole  force,  and  encamp  before  the  place. 

And  here  the  worthy  padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  breaks 
forth  into  a  triumphant  eulogy  of  the  pious  prelates,  who  thus 
mingled  personally  in  these  scenes  of  warfare.  As  this  was  a 
holy  crusade,  (says  he.)  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  the 

h  and  the  glory  of  the  church,  so  was  it  always  countenanced 
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and  uphold  by  saintly  men :  for  the  victories  of  their  most  Cath- 
olic majesties  were  not  followed,  like  those  of  mere  worldly  sove- 
reigns, by  erecting  castles  and  towers,  and  appointing  alcaydcs 
and  garrisons;  but  by  the  founding  of  convents  and  cathedrals, 
and  the  establishment  of  wealthy  bishoprics.  Wherefore  their 
majesties  were  always  surrounded,  in  court  or  camp,  in  the  cabi- 
net or  in  the  field,  by  a  crowd  of  ghostly  advisers,  inspiriting 
them  to  the  prosecution  of  this  most  righteous  war.  Nay.  the 
holy  men  of  the  church  did  not  scruple,  at  times,  to  buckle  on 
the  cuirass  over  the  cassock,  to  exchange  the  crosier  for  the  lance, 
and  thus,  with  corporal  hands  and  temporal  weapons,  to  fight  the 
good  fight  of  the  faith. 

But  to  return  from  this  rhapsody  of  the  worthy  friar.     The 
Count  de  Cabra,  being  instructed  in  the  complicated  arrangements 
of  the  king,  marched  forth  at  midnight  to  execute  them  punctu- 
ally.    He  led  his  troops  by  the  little  river  that  winds  below 
Vacna,  and  so  up  to  the  wild  defiles  of  the  mountains,  marching 
all  night,  and  stopping  only  in  the  heat  of  the  following  day,  to 
repose  under  the  shadowy  cliffs  of  a  deep  barranca,  calculating  to 
arrive  at  Moclin  exactly  in  time  to  cooperate  with  the  other  forces 
The  troops  had  scarcely  stretched  themselves  on  the  earth  tc 
take  repose,  when  a  scout  arrived,  bringing  word  that  El  Zaga) 
had  suddenly  sallied  out  of  Oranada  with  a  strong  force,  and  had 
stamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Moclin.     It  was  plain  that  the  wary 
Moor  had  received  information  of  the  intended  attack.     This. 

# 

however,  was  not  the  idea  that  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
ftftftt  de  Cabra.  He  had  captured  one  king — here  was  a  /air 
opportunity  to  secure  another.  What  a  prisoner  to  deliver  into 
«e  hands  of  his  royal  mistress !  Fired  with  the  thoughts,  the  good 
Wont  forgot  all  the  arrangements  of  the  king ;  or  rather,  blinded 
fcy  former  success,  he  trusted  every  thing  to  courage  and  fortune, 
lid  thought  that,  by  one  bold  swoop,  he  might  again  bear  off  the 
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royal  priie,  and  wear  bis  laurels  without  competition.*     His  only 

four  was  that  the  master  of  Calatrava,  and  the  belligerent  bishop. 
might  come  up  in  time  to  share  the  glory  of  the  victory ;  sc 
ordering  every  one  to  burse,  this  hut-spirited  cavalier  pushed  on  for 
Moclin  without  allowing  his  troops  the  necessary  time  for  repose. 
The  evening  cl  )sed,  as  the  count  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Moclin.  It  was  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  a  bright  and  cloud- 
Lss  night.  The  count  was  marching  through  one  of  those  deep 
Y&llcys  or  ravines,  worn  in  the  Spanish  mountains  by  the  brief 
but  tremendous  torrents  which  prevail  during  the  autumnal  rains. 
It  was  walled  on  each  side  by  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs,  but  great  masses  of  moonlight  were  thrown  into  the  bottom 
of  the  glen,  glittering  on  the  armor  of  the  shining  squadrons,  as 
they  silently  passed  through  it.  Suddenly  the  war-cry  of  the 
M<M>rs  rose  in  various  parts  of  the  valley ;  "  El  Zagal !  El  Za- 
gal !"  was  shouted  from  every  cliff,  accompanied  by  showers  of 
missiles,  that  struck  down  several  of  the  Christian  warriors.  The 
count  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
every  cliff  glistening  with  Moorish  soldiery.  The  deadly  shower 
fell  thickly  round  h*m,  and  the  shining  armor  of  his  followers 
made  them  fair  objects  for  the  aim  of  the  enemy.  The  count 
saw  his  brother  Gonzalo  struck  dead  by  his  side ;  his  own 
horse  sank  under  him,  pierced  by  four  Moorish  lances :  and  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  hand  from  an  arquebuss.  He  remem- 
bered the  horrible  massacre  of  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  and 
feared  a  similar  catastrophe.  There  was  no  time  to  pause.  His 
brother's  horse,  freed  from  his  slaughtered  rider,  was  running  at 
large ;  seizing  the  reins,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle,  called  upon 
his  men  to  follow  him,  and  wheeling  round,  retreated  out  of  the 
fatal  valley. 

*  Mariana,  lib.  25,  c.  17.    Abarca,  Zurita,  Ac 
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The  Moon,  rushing  down  from  the  heights,  pursued  the  re- 
treating Christians.  The  chase  endured  for  a  league,  but  it  was 
a  league  of  rough  and  broken  road,  where  the  Christians  had  to 
turn  and  fight  at  almost  every  step.  In  these  short  but  fierce 
combats,  the  enemy  lost  many  cavaliers  of  note ;  but  the  loss  of 
the  Christians  was  infinitely  more  grievous,  comprising  numbers 
of  the  noblest  warriors  of  Vaena  and  its  vicinity.  Many  of  the 
Christians,  disabled  by  wounds  or  exhausted  by  fatigue,  turned 
aside  and  endeavored  to  conceal  themselves  among  rocks  and 
thickets,  but  never  more  rejoined  their  companions,  being  slain  or 
captured  by  the  Moors,  or  perishing  in  their  wretched  retreats. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops,  led  by  the  master  of  Calatrava  and 
the  bishop  of  Jaen,  put  an  end  to  the  rout.  El  Zagal  contented 
himself  with  the  laurels  ho  had  gained,  and,  ordering  the  trum- 
pets to  call  off  his  men  from  the  pursuit,  returned  in  great  tri- 
umph to  Moclin.* 

Queen  Isabella  was  at  Vaena,  awaiting  with  great  anxiety  the 
result  of  the  expedition.     She  was  in  a  stately  apartment  of  the 
castle,  looking  towards  the  road  that  winds  through  the  moun- 
tains from  Moclin,  and  regarding  the  watch  towers  on  the  neigh- 
boring heights,  in  hopes  of  favorable  signals.     The  prince  and 
princess,  her  children,  were  with  her,  and  her  venerable  counsellor 
the  grand  cardinal     All  shared  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment. 
At  length  couriers  were  seen  riding  toward  the  towa     They 
entered  its  gates,  but  before  they  reached  the  castle,  the  nature 
°f  their  tidings  was  known  to  the  queen,  by  the  shrieks  and  wai. 
rogifrom  the  streets  below.     The  messengers  wcie  soon  followed 
by  wounded  fugitives,  hastening  home  to  be  relieved,  or  to  die 
UMQg  their  friends  and  families.     The  whole  town  resounded 
tWi  lamentations ;  for  it  had  lost  the  flower  of  its  youth,  and  its 

*  Zurita,  lib.  20,  c.  4.    Pulgar,  Cronica. 
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bravest  warriors.  Isabella  was  a  woman  of  courageous  soul,  but 
Lor  feelings  were  overpowered  by  spectacles  of  woe  on  every  side; 
her  maternal  heart  mourned  over  the  death  of  so  many  loyal  sub- 
jects, who  shortly  before  had  rallied  round  her  with  devoted 
affection  ;  and,  losing  her  usual  self-command,  she  sank  into  deep 
despondency. 

In  this  gloomy  state  of  mind,  a  thousand  apprehensions 
crowded  upon  her.  She  dreaded  the  confidence  which  this  suc- 
cess would  impart  to  the  Moors ;  she  feared  also  for  the  important 
fortress  of  Alhama,  the  garrison  of  which  had  not  been  rein- 
forced, since  its  foraging  party  had  been  cut  off  by  this  same  £1 
Zagal.  On  every  side  she  saw  danger  and  disaster,  and  feared 
that  a  general  reverse  was  about  to  attend  the  Castilian  arms. 

The  grand  cardinal  comforted  her  with  both  spiritual  and 
worldly  counsel.     lie  told  her  to  recollect  that  no  country  was 
ever  conquered  without  occasional  reverses  to  the  conquerors, 
that  the  Moors  were  a  warlike  people,  fortified  in  a  rough  and 
mountainous  country,  where  they  never  could  be  conquered  by 
her  ancestors, — and  that  in  fact  her  armies  had  already,  in  three 
years,  taken  more  cities  than  those  of  any  of  her  predecessors 
had  been  able  to  do  in  twelve.     He  concluded  by  offering  to  take 
the    field   himself,   with    three    thousand  cavalry,  his    own  re- 
tainers, paid  and  maintained  by  himself,  and  either  hasten  to  tho 
relief  of  Alhama,  or  undertake  any  other  expedition  her  majesty 
might  command.     The  discreet  words  of  the  cardinal  soothed  th^ 
spirit  of  the  queen,  who  always  looked  to  him  for  consolation  5 
and  she  soon  recovered  her  usual  equanimity. 

•Some  of  the  counscll  )rs  of  Isabella,  of  that  politic  class  wh(^ 
seek  to  rise  by  the  faults  of  others,  were  loud  in  their  censures  OB^ 
the  rashness  of  the  count.     The  queen  defended  him  with  prompt 
generosity.     '•  The  enterprise,"  said  she,  "  was  rash,  but  not  mote 
rash  than  that  of  Lucena,  which  was  crowned  with  success,  and 
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we  bare  all  applauded  as  the  height  of  heroism.  Had  the 
count  de  Cabra  succeeded  in  capturing  the  uncle,  as  he  did  the 
nephew,  who  is  there  that  would  not  have  praised  him  to  the 
ikies?1     ' 

The  magnanimous  words  of  the  queen  put  a  stop  to  all  invid- 
ious remarks  in  her  presence ;  but  certain  of  the  courtiers,  who 
bid  envied  the  count  the  glory  gained  by  his  former  achieve- 
ments, continued  to  magnify,  among  themselves,  his  present  im- 
prudence ;  and  we  are  told  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  that  they 
neeringly  gave  the  worthy  cavalier  the  appellation  of  count  da 
Cibra  the  king-catcher. 

Ferdinand  had  reached  the  place  on  the  frontier  called  the 
Fountain  of  the  King,  within  three  leagues  of  Moclin,  when  he 
betrd  of  the  late  disaster.  He  greatly  lamented  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  count,  but  forbore  to  express  himself  with  severity, 
for  he  knew  the  value  of  that  loyal  and  valiant  cavalier.*  He 
held  a  council  of  war,  to  determine  what  course  was  to  be  pur- 
sued. Some  of  his  cavaliers  advised  him  to  abandon  the  attempt 
upon  Moclin.  the  place  being  strongly  reinforced,  and  the  enemj 
iaspiriicd  by  his  recent  victory.  Certain  old  Spanish  hidalgos 
reminded  him  that  he  had  but  few  Castilian  troops  in  his  army, 
without  which  stanch  soldiery  h,;s  predecessors  never  presumed 
to  enter  the  Moorish  territory;  while  others  remonstrated  that  it 
Vrtild  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  king  to  retire  from  an  enter- 
prise, on  account  of  the  defeat  of  a  single  cavalier  and  his  re- 
finers. In  this  way  the  king  was  distracted  by  a  multitude  of 
counsellors,  when  fortunately  a  letter  from  the  queen  put  an  end 
to  ui«  perplexities.  Proceed  we,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  relate 
*bat  was  the  purport  of  that  letter. 

*  Abarca,  Analcs  de  Aragoo. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Expedition  against  the  Castles  of  Cambil  and  AlbaLir. 

1  IIaJty  are  those  princes,"   exclaims  the  worthy  padre  tnj 
Antonio  Agapida,  "who  have  women  and  priests  to  advise  them* 
tor  in  those  dwelleth  the  spirit  of  counsel."     While   Ferdinand 
and  his  captains  were  confounding  each  other  in  their  deliber** 
tions  at  the  Fountain  of  the  King,  a  quiet  but  deep  little  council 
of  war  was  held  in  the  state  apartment  of  the  old  castle  of  Vaen*> 
between  queen  Isabella,  the  venerablo  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  MeH~ 
doza,  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  Don  Garcia  Osorio,  the  belU" 
gerent  bishop  of  Jacn.     This  last  worthy  prelate,  who  had  e%^ 
changed  his  mitre  for  a  helm,  no  sooner  beheld  the  defeat  of  tb<* 
enterprise  against  Moclin,  than  he  turned  the  reins  of  his  sleeJ*> 
stall-fed  steed,  and  hastened  back  to  Vaena,  full  of  a  project  to* 
the  employment  of  the  army,  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  an<* 
the  benefit  of  his  own  diocese.     He  knew  that  the  actions  of  tb<* 
king  were  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  queen,  and  that  tb* 
queen  always  inclined  a  listening  ear  to  the  counsels  of  saintl/ 
men  :  he  laid  his  plans,  therefore,  with  the  customary  wisdom  of 
ni*  cloth,  to  turn  the  ideas  of  the  queen  into  the  proper  channel! 
and  this  was  the  purport  of  the  worthy  bishop's  suggestions. 

The  bishopric  of  Jaen  had  for  a  long  time  been  harassed  by   J 
two  Moorish  castles,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  all  that  part  of  tin 
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country      They  were  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the    king- 
dom  of  Granada,  about  four   leagues   from  Jaen,    in  a   deep, 
narrow,  and   rugged    valley,    surrounded    by   lofty  mountains. 
Through  this  valley  runs  the  Rio  Frio,  (or  Cold  river,)  in  a  deep 
channel,  worn  between  high  precipitous  banks.     On  each  side  of 
the  stream  rise  two  vast  rocks,  nearly  perpendicular,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other  ;  blocking  up  the  gorge  of  the  valley. 
On  the  summits  of  these  rocks  stood  the  two  formidable  castles, 
Cambil  and  Albahar,  fortified  with  battlements  and  towers  of 
great  height  and  thickness.     They  were  connected  together  by  a 
bridge,  thrown  from  rock  to  rock  across  the  river.     The  road, 
which  passed  through  the  valley,  traversed  this  bridge,  and  was 
completely  commanded  by  these  castles.     They  stood  like  two 
giants  of  romance,  guarding  the  pass,  and  dominating  the  valley. 
The  kings  of  Granada,  knowing  the  importance  of  these  cas- 
tles, kept  them  always  well  garrisoned,  and  victualled  to  stand  a 
ticge,  with  fleet  steeds  and  hard  riders,  to  forage  the  country  of 
the  Christians.    The  warlike  race  of  the  Abenccr rages,  the  troops 
of  the  royal  household,  and  others  of  the  choicest  chivalry  of  Gra- 
nd*, made  them  their  strongholds,  or  posts  of  arms,  whence  to 
feUy  forth  on  those  predatory  and  roving  enterprises,  in  which 
they  delighted.     As  the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Jaen  lay  imme- 
diately at  hand,  it  suffered  more  peculiarly  from  these  marauders. 
They  drove  off  the  fat  beeves  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  from  the 
pastures,  and  swept  the  laborers  from  the  field  ;  they  scoured  the 

wintry  to  the  very  gates  of  Jaen,  so  that  the  citizens  could  not 

i 

Venture  from  their  walls,  without  the  risk  of  being  borne  off  cap- 
lire  to  the  dungeons  of  these  oastles. 

The  worthy  bishop,  like  a  good  pastor,  beheld  with  grief  of 
bait  his  fat  bishopric  daily  waxing  leaner  and  leaner,  ond 
poorer  and  poorer ;  and  his  holy  ire  was  kindled  at  the  thoughts 
tkat  the  possessions  of  the  church  should  thus  be  at  the  mercv  of 
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a  crew  of  infidels.  It  was  the  urgent  counsel  of  the  t>uh< 
therefore,  that  the  military  force,  thus  providentially  assembl 
in  the  neighborhood,  since  it  was  apparently  foiled  in  its  attem 
upon  Moclin,  hhould  be  turned  against  these  insolent  castles,  ai 
the  eountry  delivered  from  their  domination.  The  grand  cardie 
supported  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop,  and  declared  that  he  It 
long  meditated  the  policy  of  a  measure  of  the  kiud.  Their  unit 
opinions  found  favor  with  the  queen,  and  she  dispatched  a  lett 
on  the  subject  to  the  king.  It  came  just  in  time  to  relieve  hi 
from  the  distraction  of  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  he  mm 
diately  undertook  the  reduction  of  those  castles. 

The  marques  of  Cadii  was  accordingly  sent  in  advance,  wi 
two  thousand  horse,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  garrisons,  and  pi 
vent  all  entrance  or  exit,  until  the  king  should  arrive  with  t 
main  army  and  the  battering  artillery.  The  queen,  to  be  near 
hand  in  case  of  need,  moved  her  quarters  to  the  city  of  Jac 
where  she  was  received  with  martial  honors  by  the  belligere 
bishop,  who  had  buckled  on  his  cuirass  and  girded  on  his  swoi 
to  fight  in  the  cause  of  his  diocese. 

In  the.  mean  time,  the  marques  of  Cadiz  arrived  in  the  vallt 
and  completely  shut  up  the  Moors  within  their  walls.  The  c 
ties  were  under  the  command  of  Mahomet  Lent  in  Ben  Usef, 
Abencerrage,  and  one  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of  Granada, 
his  garrisons  were  many  troops  of  the  fierce  African  tribe  of  ( 
meres.  Mahomet  Leu  tin,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his ! 
tresses,  smiled  as  he  looked  down  from  his  battlements  upon  1 
Christian  cavalry,  perplexed  in  the  rough  and  narrow  valley.  '. 
sent  forth  skirmishing  parties  to  harass  them,  and  there  w 
many  sharp  combats  between  small  parties  aud  single  knigh 
but  the  Moors  were  driven  back  to  their  castles,  and  all  attem 
to  send  intelligence  of  their  situation  to  Granada,  were  frusta 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 
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At  length  the  legions  of  the  royal  army  came  pouring,  with 
vaunting  trumpet  and  fluttering  banner,  along  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  They  halted  before  the  castles,  but  the  king  could 
not  find  room  in  the  narrow  and  rugged  valley  to  form  his  camp ; 
he  bad  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  which  were  posted  on  differ- 
ent heights ;  and  his  tents  whitened  the  sides  of  the  neighboring 
hilht  When  the  encampment  was  formed,  the  army  remained 
gating  idly  at  the  castles.  The  artillery  was  upwards  of  four 
leagues  in  the  rear,  and  without  artillery  all  attack  would  be 
tonin, 

The  alcayde  Mahomet  Lentin  knew  the  nature  of  the  road  by 
which  the  artillery  had  to  be  brought  It  was  merely  a  narrow 
tnd  ragged  path,  at  times  scaling  almost  perpendicular  crags  and 
precipices,  up  whieh  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  wheel  carriages 
to  pass ;  neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  man  or  beast  to  draw  up 
the  lombards,  and  other  ponderous  ordnance.  He  felt  assured, 
therefore,  that  they  never  eould  be  brought  to  the  camp ;  and, 
without  their  aid,  what  eould  the  Christians  effect  against  his 
ftek-built  castles?  He  scoffed  at  them,  therefore,  as  he  saw  their 
tents  by  day  and  their  fires  by  night  covering  the  surrounding 
heights.  u  Let  them  linger  here  a  little  while  longer,"  said  he. 
sud  the  autumnal  torrents  will  wash  them  from  the  mountains." 

While  the  alcayde  was  thus  closely  mewed  up  within  his 
v&Oi,  and  the  Christians  remained  inactive  in  their  camp,  he  no- 
ticed, one  calm  autumnal  day,  the  sound  of  implements  of  labor 
*hoing  among  the  mountains,  and  now  and  then  the  crash  of  a 
Uling  tree,  or  a  thundering  report,  as  if  some  rock  had  been  heaved 
fo»  its  bed  and  hurled  into  the  valley.  The  alcayde  was  on  the 
tatlements  of  his  castle,  surrounded  by  his  knights.  "  Mo 
thinks,"  said  lie,  "these  Christians  are  making  war  upon  the 
locb  and  trees  of  the  mountains,  since  they  find  our  castles  un- 
liiliulo" 
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Tho  sounds  did  not  cease  even  during  the  night :  every  now 

and  then,  tho  Moorish  sentinel,  as  he  paced  the  battlement*, 
heard  some  crash  echoing  among  the  heights.  The  return  of  day 
explained  the  mystery.  Scarcely  did  the  sun  shine  against  the 
mi  in  mi  ts  of  the  mountains,  than  shouts  burst  from  the  cliffs  oppo- 
site* to  the  castles,  and  were  answered  from  the  camp,  with  joyful 
sound  of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets. 

Tho  astonished  Moors  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  beheld,  as  it 
were,  a  torrent  of  war  breaking  out  of  a  narrow  defile.  There 
was  a  multitude  of  men,  with  pickaxes,  spades,  and  bars  of  iron, 
clearing  away  every  obstacle ;  while  behind  them  slowly  moved 
along  great  teams  of  oxen,  dragging  heavy  ordnance,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  battering  artillery. 

••  What  cannot  women  and  priests  effect,  when  they  unite  in 
council  V1    exclaims  again  tho  worthy  Antonio  Agapida.     The 
queen  had  held  another  consultation  with  the  grand  cardinal  and 
the  belligerent  bishop  of  Jacn.     It  was  clear  that  the  heavy  ord- 
nance could  never  be  conveyed  to  the  camp  by  the  regular  road 
of  the  country ;  and  without  battering  artillery,  nothing  could  be 
effected.     It  was  suggested,  however,  by  the  zealous  bishop,  thai 
another  road  might  be  opened,  through  a  more  practicable  part 
of  the  mountains.     It  would  be  an  undertaking  extravagant  and 
chimerical,  with  ordinary  means  ;  and,  therefore,  unlooked  for  by 
the  enemy :  but  what  could  not  kings  effect,  who  had  treasures 
and  armies  at  command  ? 

The  project  struck  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  queen.  Six 
thousand  men,  with  pickaxes,  crowbars,  and  every  other  neces- 
sary implement,  were  set  to  work  day  and  night,  to  break  a 
r,-ad  through  tho  very  centre  of  the  mountains.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  for  it  was  rumored  that  El  Zagal  was  about  to  march 
Wl*h  a  mighty  host  to  tho  relief  of  the  castles.  The  bustling 
bishop  of  Jacn  acted  as  pioneer,  to  mark  the  route  and  superin* 
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lend  the  laborers ;  and  the  grand  cardinal  took  care  that  tho 
work  should  never  languish  through  lack  of  means.* 

"  When  kings'  treasures ,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapidu,  "  are 
dispensed  by  priestly  hands,  there  is  no  stint,  as  the  glorious  an- 
nals of  Spain  bear  witness.     Under  the  guidance  of  these  ghostly 
men,  it  seemed  as  if  miracles  were  effected.     Almost  an  cntiro 
mountain  was  levelled,  valleys  were  filled  up,  trees  hewn  down, 
rocks  broken  and  overturned  ;  in  short,  all  the  obstacles  which  na- 
ture had  heaped  around,  entirely  and  promptly  vanished.     In  lit- 
tle more  than  twelvo  days,  this  gigantic  work  was  effected,  and 
the  ordnance  dragged  to  the  camp,  to  tho  great  triumph  of  the 
Christians  and  confusion  of  the  Moors,  t 

No  sooner  was   the  heavy  artillery   arrived,   than   it  was 
mounted,  in  all  haste,  upon  tho  neighboring  heights :  Francisco 
Ramirei  de  Madrid,  the  first  engineer  in  3|>ai;i,  superintended 
the  batteries,  and  soon  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  castles. 
When  the  alcayde,  Mahomet  Lentin,  found  his  towers  turn 
Ming  about  him,  and  his  bravest  men  dashed  from  tho  walls, 
.   without  the  power  of  inflicting  a  wound  upon  the  foe,  his  haughty 
•pint  was  greatly  exasperated.    "  Of  what  avail,"  said  ho.  bitter 
Ijj  "is  all  the  prowess  of  knighthood  against  these   cowardly 
ngraes  that  murder  from  afar?" 

For  a  whole  day,  a  tremondous  fire  kept  thundering  upon  the 

nutle  of  Albahar.     The  lombards  discharged  large  stones,  which 

demolished  two  -of  the  towers,  and   all  tho  battlements  which 

guarded  the  portal     If  any  Moors  attempted  to  defend  the  walls 

•r  repair  the  breaches,  they  were  shot  down  by  ribadoquines,  and 

other  small  pieces  of  artillery.     The  Christian  soldiery  issued 

from  the  camp,  under  cover  of  this  fire ;  and,  approaching  the 

•  Zurita,  Analca  do  Aragon,  lib.  20,  c  64.    Pulgar.  part  3,  cap  51. 
fldem. 
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castles,  discharged  flights  of  arrows  and  stones  through  the  open 

ings  made  by  the  ordnance. 

At  length,  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion,  Francisco  Rami- 
rez elevated  some  of  the  heaviest  artillery  on  a  mount  that  rose 
in  form  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  on  the  side  of  the  river  near  to 
Albuhar,  and  commanded  both  castles.  This  was  an  operation  of 
<_irat  skill  and  excessive  labor,  but  it  was  repaid  by  complete  suc- 
cess •  for  the  Moors  did  not  dare  to  wait  until  this  terrible  bat- 
tery should  discharge  its  fury.  Satisfied  that  all  further  resist- 
ance was  vain,  the  valiant  alcayde  made  signal  for  a  parley.  The 
articles  of  capitulation  were  soon  arranged.  The  alcayde  and 
his  garrisons  were  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  the  city  of 
Granada,  and  the  castles  were  delivered  into  the  possession  of 
king  Ferdinand,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  St  Matthew,  in  the 
month  of  September.  They  were  immediately  repaired,  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  delivered  in  charge  to  the  city  of  Jacn. 

The  eiFeets  of  this  triumph  were  immediately  apparent 
Quiet  and  security  once  more  settled  upon  the  bishopric.  The 
husbandmen  tilled  their  fields  in  peace,  the  herds  and  flocks  fat- 
tened unmolested  in  the  pastures,  and  the  vineyards  yielded  cor- 
pulent skiusful  of  rosy  wine.  The  good  bishop  enjoyed,  in  the 
gratitude  of  his  people,  the  approbation  of  his  conscience,  the  in- 
crease of  his  revenues,  and  the  abundance  of  his  table,  a  reward 
for  all  his  toils  and  perils.  u  This  glorious  victory,"  exclaims 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  u  achieved  by  such  extraordinary  man- 
agement and  infinite  labor,  is  a  shining  example  of  what  a  bishop 
can  effect,  for  the  promotion  of  the  faith  and  the  good  of  bis 
diocese." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Gaterprise  of  the  knights  of  Calatrava  against  Zalea. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  northern  frontier  oi 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  important  fortress  of  Alhama  was 
neglected,  and  its  commander,  Don  Gutiere  de  Padilla,  clavero  of 
Calatrava,  reduced  to  great  perplexity.  The  remnant  of  the  for- 
aging party,  which  had  been  surprised  and  massacred  by  El  Za- 
gat when  on  his  way  to  Granada  to  receive  the  crown,  had  re- 
turned in  confusion  and  dismay  to  the  fortress.  They  could  only 
apeak  of  their  own  disgrace,  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  caval- 
gada  and  fly,  pursued  by  a  superior  force :  of  the  flower  of  their 
party,  the  gallant  knights  of  Calatrava,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  the  valley,  they  knew  nothing.  A  few  days  cleared  up  the 
mystery  of  their  fate :  tidings  were  brought  that  their  bloody 
beads  had  been  borne  in  triumph  into  Granada.  The  surviving 
knights  of  Calatrava,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison,  burned 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  comrades,  and  to  wipe  out  the  stig- 
ma of  this  defeat ;  but  the  clavero  had  been  rendered  cautious  by 
disaster, — he  resisted  all  their  entreaties  for  a  foray.  His  garri- 
son was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  bravest  men ;  the 
▼ega  was  patrolled  by  numerous  and  powerful  squadrons,  sent 
forth  by  El  Zagal ;  above  all,  the  movements  of  the  garrison  were 
watched  by  the  warriors  of  Zalea,  a  strong  town,  only  two  leagues 
distant,  on  the  road  towards  Loxa.     This  place  was  a  continual 
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check  upon  Alhama,  when  in  its  most  powerful  state,  placing  am- 
buscades to  entrap  the  Christian  cavaliers  in  the  course  of  their 
sallies.  Frequent  and  bloody  skirmishes  had  taken  place,  in 
consequence ;  and  the  troops  of  Alhama,  when  returning  from 
their  forays,  had  often  to  fight  their  way  back  through  the  squad- 
rons of  Zalea.  Thus  surrounded  by  dangers,  Don  Gutiere  de 
Padilla  f  estraincd  the  eagerness  of  his  troops  for  a  sally,  knowing 
that  any  additional  disaster  might  be  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Alhama. 

In  the  meanwhile  provisions  began  to  grow  scarce  ;  they  were 
unable  to  forage  the  country  as  usual  for  supplies,  and  depended 
for  relief  upon  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  The  defeat  of  the  count 
de  Cabra  filled  the  measure  of  their  perplexities,  as  it  interrupted 
the  intended  reinforcements  and  supplies.  To  such  extremity 
were  they  reduced,  that  they  were  compelled  to  kill  some  of  their 
horses  for  provisions. 

The  worthy  clavcro,  Don  Gutiere  de  Pad  ilia,  was  pondering 
one  day  on  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs,  when  a  Moor  was  brought 
before  him  who  had  surrendered  himself  at  the  gate  of  Alhama, 
and  claimed  an  audience.  Don  Gutiere  was  accustomed  to  visits 
of  the  kind  from  rencgado  Moors,  who  roamed  the  country  at 
spies  and  adalidcs ;  but  the  countenance  of  this  man  was  quite 
unknown  to  him.  He  had  a  box  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  con- 
taining divers  articles  of  traffic,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
itinerant  traders,  who  often  resorted  to  Alhama  and  the  other 
garrison  .  towns,  under  pretext  of  vending  trivial  merchandise, 
such  as  amulets,  perfumes,  and  trinkets,  but  who  often  produced* 
rich  shawls,  golden  chains  and  necklaces,  and  valuable  gems  and 
jewels. 

The  Moor  requested  a  private  conference  with  the  olavero 
u  I  have  a  precious  jewel,"  said  he,  u  to  dispose  of" 
u  I  want  no  jewels,"  replied  Don  Gutiere. 
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u  Per  the  sake  of  him  who  died  on  the  cross,  the  great  prophot 
of  your  faith,"  said  the  Moor,  solemnly,  "  refuse  not  my  request  ; 
the  jewel  I  speak  of  you  alone  can  purchase,  but  I  can  only  treat 
about  it  in  secret" 

Don  Gutiere  perceived  there  was  something  hidden  under 
these  mystic  and  figurative  terms,  in  which  the  Moors  were  often 
accustomed  to  talk  He  motioned  to  his  attendants  to  retire. 
When  they  were  alone,  the  Moor  looked  cautiously  around  tho 
apartment,  and  then,  approaching  close  to  the  knight,  demanded 
in  a  low  voice,  "  What  will  you  give  me,  if  I  deliver  the  fortress 
of  Zalea  into  your  hands  T* 

Don  Gutiere  looked  with  surprise  at  the  humble  individual 
that  made  such  a  suggestion. 

u  What  means  have  you,"  said  he,  "  of  effecting  such  a  pro- 
position ?" 

UI  have  a  brother  in  the  garrison  of  Zalea,"  replied  tho 
Moor,  "  who,  for  a  proper  compensation,  would  admit  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  citadeL" 

Don  Gutiere  turned  a  scrutinizing  eye  upon  the  Moor. 
1  What  right  have  I  to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  wilt  be  truer 
to  me,  than  to  those  of  thy  blood  and  thy  religion  ?" 

"  I  renounce  all  ties  to  them,  either  of  blood  or  religion,"  re- 
plied the  Moor ;  a  my  mother  was  a  Christian  captive ;  her  coun- 
try shall  henceforth  be  my  country,  and  her  faith,  my  faith."* 

The  doubts  of  Don  Gutiere  were  not  dispelled  by  this  profes- 
sion of  mongrel  Christianity.  "  Granting  the  sincerity  of  thy 
conversion,"  said  he,  "  art  thou  under  no  obligations  of  gratitude 
«r  duty  to  the  alcayde  of  the  fortress  thou  wouldst  betray?" 

The  eyes  of  the  Moor  flashed  fire  at  the  words  ;  he  gnashed 
kis  teeth  with  fury.    "  The  alcayde,"  cried  he,  "  is  a  dog  I     lie 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
10 
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has  deprived  my  brother  of  his  just  share  of  booty;  he  has 
robtad  inc  of  my  merchandise,  treated  me  worse  than  a  Jew  whei 
1  murmured  at  his  injustice,  and  ordered  mo  to  be  thrust  forth 
ignominiously  from  his  walls.  May  the  curse  of  God  (all  upoa 
ir.y  head,  if  I  rest  content  until  I  have  full  revenge !" 

"  Enough,"  said  Don  Gutiere :  "  I  trust  more  to  thy  revenge 
than  thy  religion." 

The  good  clavcro  called  a  council  of  his  officers.  The  knights 
of  Calatrava  were  unanimous  for  the  enterprise — jealous  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  their  slaughtered  comrades.  Don  Gutiere 
reminded  them  of  the  state  of  the  garrison,  enfeebled  by  their 
late  loss,  and  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  walls.  The 
cavaliers  replied,  that  there  was  no  achievement  without  risk,  and 
that  there  would  have  been  no  great  actions  recorded  in  history, 
had  there  not  been  daring  spirits  ready  to  peril  life  to  gain 
renown. 

Don  Gutiere  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  knights,  for  to  have 
resisted  any  further  might  have  drawn  on  him  the  imputation  of 
timidity :  he  ascertained  by  trusty  spies  that  every  thing  in  Zalca 
remained  in  the  usual  state,  and  he  made  all  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments for  the  attack. 

When  the  appointed  night  arrived,  all  the  cavaliers  wero  anx- 
ious to  engage  in  the  enterprise ;  but  the  individuals  were  decided 
by  lot  They  set  out,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Moor;  and 
when  they  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Zalca,  they  bound  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  their  leader  pledged  his  knightly 
word  to  strike  him  dead,  on  the  first  sign  of  treachery.  He  then 
bade  him  to  lead  the  way. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  they  reached  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  They  passed  silently  along  until  they  found  themselvef 
below  the  citadel.  Here  their  guide  made  a  low  and  preconcerted 
signal :  it  was  answered  from  above,  and  a  cord  let  down  from  tht 
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vail     The  knights  attached  to  it  a  ladder,  which  was  drawn  up 
and  fastened.    Gutiere  Munoz  was  the  first  that  mounted,  fol- 
lowed by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  both  brave  and  hardy  soldiers.     A 
liandful  succeeded :  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  guards,  but 
held  them  at  bay  until  more  of  their  comrades  ascended ;  with 
their  assistance,  they  gained  possession  of  a  tower  and  part  of 
the  walL     The  garrison,  by  this  time,  was  aroused ;  but  before 
they  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  most  of  the  cavaliers  were 
wthin  the  battlements.     A  bloody  contest  raged  for  about  an 
boar — several  of  the  Christians  were  slain,  but  many  of  the 
'Moors ;  at  length  the  citadel  was  carried,  and  the  town  submitted 
without  resistance. 

Thus  did  the  gallant  knights  of  Calatrava  gain  the  strong 

town  of  Zalea  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  atone  for  the  inglorious 

defeat  of  their  companions  by  El  Zagal.     They  found  the  maga- 

lines  of  the  place  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  were  enabled 

to  carry  a  seasonable  supply  to  their  own  famishing  garrison. 

The  tidings  of  this  event  reached  the  sovereigns,  just  after 
fa  surrender  of  Cambil  and  Albahar.  They  were  greatly  re- 
joiced at  this  additional  success  of  their  arms,  and  immediately 
tent  strong  reinforcements  and  ample  supplies  for  both  Albania 
tad  Zalea.  They  then  dismissed  the  army  for  the  winter.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  retired  to  Alcala  de  Hcnares,  where  the 
queen,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1485,  gave  birth  to  the  princess 
Catharine,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England.  Thus 
pofpsrtusly  terminated  the  checkered  campaign  of  this  important 
jmt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Death  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan. 

Mdlet  Abdallah  El  Zagal  had  been  received  with  great  aodftV 
Rations  at  Granada,  on  his  return  from  defeating  the  count  l& 
Cabra.  He  had  endeavored  to  turn  his  victory  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  with  his  subjects ;  giving  tilts  and  tournaments,  and 
other  public  festivities,  in  which  the  Moors  delighted.  The  lost* 
of  the  castles  of  Cambil  and  Albahar,  and  of  the  fortress  o£ 
Zalea,  however,  checked  this  sudden  tide  of  popularity;  and 
some  of  the  fickle  populace  began  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not* 
been  rather  precipitate  in  deposing  his  brother,  Muley  Abul 
Hassan. 

That  superannuated  monarch  remained  in  his  faithful  town  of 
Almunccar,  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by 
a  few  adherents,  together  with  his  wife  Zoraya  and  his  children  ; 
and  he  had  all  his  treasures  safe  in  his  possession.  The  fiery 
heart  of  the  old  king  was  almost  burnt  out,  and  all  his  powers  of 
doing  either  harm  or  good  seemed  at  an  end. 

While  in  this  passive  and  helpless  state,  his  brother  El 
Zagal  manifested  a  sudden  anxiety  for  his  health.  He  had  him 
removed,  with  all  tenderness  and  care,  to  Salobrefia,  another 
fortress  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  famous  for  its  pure  and  salu- 
brious air ;  and  the  alcayde,  who  was  a  devoted  adherent  to  SI 
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Zagal,  was  charged  to  have  especial  care  that  nothing  was  want- 
tug  to  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  brother. 

Salobrcna  was  a  small  town,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  rocky 
Hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vega,  shut  up  on  three 
wdes  by  mountains,  and  opening  on  the  fourth  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  protected  by  strong  walls  and  a  powerful  castle, 
and,  being  deemed  impregnable,  was  often  used  by  the  Moorish 
kings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  treasures.  They  were  accus- 
tomed also  to  assign  it  as  a  residence  for  such  of  their  sons 
and  brothers  as  might  endanger  the  security  of  their  reign. 
Here  the  princes  lived,  in  luxurious  repose :  they  had  delicious 
gardens,  perfumed  baths,  a  harem  of  beauties  at  their  command 
—nothing  was  denied  them  but  the  liberty  to  depart ;  that  alone 
vu  wanting  to  render  this  abode  an  earthly  paradise. 

8uch  was  the  delightful  place  appointed  by  £1  Zagal  for  the 
residence  of  his  brother ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  salu- 
brity, the  old  monarch  had  not  been  removed  thither  many  days 
Wore  he  expired.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
death:  life  with  him  had  long  been  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and 
fcr  some  time  past  he  might  rather  have  been  numbered  with  the 
dead  than  with  the  living.  The  public,  however,  are  fond  of 
teing  things  in  a  sinister  and  mysterious  point  of  view,  and 
fare  were  many  dark  surmises  as  to  the  cause  of  this  event.  El 
Zagal  acted  in  a  manner  to  heighten  these  suspicions :  he  caused 
tie  treasures  of  his  deceased  brother  to  be  packed  on  mules  and 
bought  to  Granada,  where  he  took  possession  of  them,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  children  of  Abul  Hassan.  The  sultana  Z  or  ay  a 
and  her  two  sons  were  lodged  in  the  Alhambra,  in  the  tower  of 
Comares.  This  was  a  residence  in  a  palace; — but  it  had  proved  a 
loyal  prison  to  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  and  her  youthful  son 
BoabdiL  There  the  unhappy  Zoraya  had  time  to  meditate  upon 
fete  disappointment  of  all  those  ambitious  schemes  for  herself 
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tnd  children,  for  which  she  had  stained  her  oonsoienoe  with  an 

many  crimes. 

The  corpse  of  old  Muley  was  also  brought  to  Granada,  not  in 
state  becoming  the  remains  of  a  once  powerful  sovereign,  but 
transported  on  a  mule,  like  the  corpse  of  the  poorest  peasant  It 
received  no  honor  or  ceremonial  from  £1  Zagal.  and  appears  to 
have  been  interred  obscurely,  to  prevent  any  popular  sensation ; 
and  it  is  recorded  by  an  ancient  and  faithful  chronicler  of  the 
time,  that  the  body  of  the  old  monarch  was  deposited  by  two 
Christian  captives  in  his  osario  or  charnel-house. •  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  turbulent  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  who,  after  passing  his 
life  in  constant  contests  for  empire,  could  scarce  gain  quiet  ad- 
mission into  the  corner  of  a  sepulchre. 

No  sooner  were  the  populace  well  assured  that  old  Muley 
Abul  Hassan  was  dead,  and  beyond  recovery,  than  they  all  began 
to  extol  his  memory  and  deplore  his  loss.  They  admitted  that  he 
had  been  fierce  and  cruel,  but  then  he  had  been  brave ;  he  had, 
to  be  sure,  pulled  this  war  upon  their  heads,  but  he  had  likewise 
been  crushed  by  it  In  a  word,  he  was  dead ;  and  his  death 
atoned  for  every  fault ;  for  a  king,  recently  dead,  is  generally 
either  a  hero  or  a  saint 

In  proportion  as  they  ceased  to  hate  old  Muley,  they  began 
to  hate  his  brother.  The  circumstances  of  the  old  king's  death, 
the  eagerness  to  appropriate  his  treasures,  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  his  corpse,  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  sultana  and  children, 
all  filled  the  public  mind  with  gloomy  suspicions ;  and  the  epithet 
of  Fratracide  i  was  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  El  Zagal, 
in  the  low  murmurings  of  the  people. 

As  the  public  must  always  have  some  object  to  like  as  well  as 
t.  hate,  there  began  once  more  to  be  an  inquiry  after  their  fug* 

•  Cura  de  las  Patacios,  c.  77. 
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life  king,  Boabdil  el  Ghico.  That  unfortunate  monarch  was  6till 
at  Cordova,  existing  on  the  cool  courtesy  and  meagre  friendship 
of  Ferdinand ;  which  had  waned  exceedingly,  ever  since  Boabdil 
had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  his  late  dominions.  The  re* 
viving  interest  expressed  in  his  fate  by  the  Moorish  public,  and 
certain  secret  overtures  made  to  him,  once  more  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  Ferdinand:  he  advised  Boabdil  again  to  set  up  his 
standard  within  the  frontiers  of  Granada,  and  furnished  him 
with  money  and  means  for  the  purpose.  Boabdil  advanced  but 
a  little  way  into  his  late  territories ;  he  took  up  his  post  at  V elei 
el  Blanco,  a  strong  town  on  the  confines  of  Murcia ;  there  he 
established  the  shadow  of  a  court,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  with  one 
foot  over  the  border,  and  ready  to  draw  that  back  upon  the  least 
alarm.  His  presence  in  the  kingdom,  however,  and  his  assump- 
tion of  royal  state,  gave  life  to  his  faction  in  Granada.  The  in- 
habitants  of  the  Albaycin,  the  poorest  but  most  warlike  part  of 
the  populace,  were  generally  in  his  favor :  the  more  rich,  courtly, 
and  aristocratical  -inhabitants  of  the  quarter  of  the  Alhambra, 
rallied  round  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  stable  authority,  and 
supported  the  throne  of  El  ZagaL  So  it  is,  in  the  admirable  order 
of  sublunary  affairs  *  every  thing  seeks  its  kind ;  the  rich  be- 
friend the  rich,  the  powerful  stand  by  the  powerful,  the  poor 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  poor — and  thus  a  universal  harmony 
prevails  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Of  the  Christian  army  which  assembled  at  the  city  of  Cordova. 

Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  which  the  Catholic  sove- 
reign 8  opened  another  year's  campaign  of  this  eventful  war.  It 
was  like  commencing  another  act  of  a  stately  and  heroic  drama, 
wher^  the  curtain  rises  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  martial  melody 
and  the  whole  stage  glitters  with  the  array  of  warriors  and  the 
pomp  of  arms.  The  ancient  city  of  Cordova  was  the  place 
appointed  by  the  sovereigns  for  the  assemblage  of  the  troops ; 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1486,  the  fair  vaHey  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir resounded  with  the  shrill  blast  of  trumpet,  and  the  impa- 
tient neighing  of  the  war-horse.  In  this  splendid  era  of  Spanish 
chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalship  among  the  nobles  who  most  should 
distinguish  himself  by  the  splendor  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
number  and  equipments  of  his  feudal  followers.  Every  day  be- 
held some  cavalier  of  note,  the  representative  of  some  proud  and 
powerful  house,  entering  the  gates  of  Cordova  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  displaying  his  banner  and  device,  renowned  in 
many  a  contest.  He  would  appear  in  sumptuous  array,  sur- 
rounded by  pages  and  lackeys  no  less  gorgeously  attired,  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  vassals  and  retainers,  horse  and  foot,  all 
admirably  equipped  in  burnished  armor. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Don  Inigo  Lopei  de  Mendoza,  duke  of 
Infantado ;  who  may  be  cited  as  a  picture  of  a  warlike  noblo  uf 
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those  times.  He  brought  with  him  fivo  hundred  men-at-arms  of 
his  household,  armed  and  mounted  d  la  gineta  and  d  la  guisa 
The  cavaliers  who  attended  him  were  magnificently  armed  and 
dressed.  The  housings  of  fifty  of  his  horses  were  of  rich  cloth, 
embroidered  with  gold ;  and  others  wore  of  brocade.  The  sump 
t«*r  mules  had  housings  of  the  same,  with  halters  of  silk ;  while 
the  bridles*  head-pieces,  and  all  the  harnessing,  flittered  with 
silver. 

The  camp  equipage  of  these  noble  and  luxurious  warriors,  was 
equally  loaguifieent  Their  tents  were  gay  pavilions,  of  various 
colors,  fitted  up  with  silken  hangings  and  decorated  with  flutter- 
ing pennons.  They  had  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  service 
of  their  tables,  as  if  they  were  about  to  engage  in  a  course  of 
stately  feasts  and  courtly  revels,  instead  of  the  stern  encounters 
of  rugged  and  mountainous  warfare.  Sometimes  they  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Cordova  at  night,  in  splendid  cavalcade 
with  great  numbers  of  lighted  torches,  the  rays  of  which  falling 
upon  polished  armor  and  nodding  plumes,  and  silken  scarfs,  and 
trappings  of  golden  embroidery,  filled  all  beholders  with  admi- 
ration-* 

But  it  was  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  alone,  which  thronged 
the  streets  of  Cordova.  The  fame  of  this  war  had  spread  through- 
out Christendom :  it  was  considered  a  kind  of  crusade ;  and  Ca- 
tholic knights  from  all  parts  hastened  to  signalize  themselves  in 
so  holy  a  cause.  There  were  several  valiant  chevaliers  from 
France,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Qaston  du 
Leon,  Seneschal  of  Toulouse.  With  him  came  a  gallant  train, 
well  armed  and  mounted,  and  decorated  with  rich  surcoats  and 
panaches  of  feathers.  These  cavaliers,  it  is  said,  eclipsed  all 
others  in  the  light  festivities  of  the  court :  they  were  devoted  to 

*  Pulgar,  part  3,  cap.  41,  56. 
10* 
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the  fair,  but  not  after  the  solemn  and  passionate  manner  of  tk 
8panish  lovers ;  they  were  gay,  gallant,  and  joyous  in  their 
amours,  and  captivated  by  the  vivacity  of  their  attacks.  They 
were  at  first  held  in  light  estimation  by  the  grave  and  state!? 
Spanish  knights,  until  they  made  themselves  to  be  respected  by 
their  wonderful  prowess  in  the  field. 

The  moft  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  ap- 
peared in  Cordova  on  this  occasion,  was  an  English  knight  of 
royal  connection.  This  was  the  lord  Scales,  earl  of  Rivers,  bro- 
ther to  the  queen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  VII.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  battle  of  Bo* 
worth  field,  whore  Henry  Tudor,  then  earl  of  Richmond,  over- 
came Richard  III.  That  decisive  battle  having  left  the  country 
at  peace,  the  earl  of  Rivers,  having  conceived  a  passion  for  war- 
like scenes,  repaired  to  the  Castilian  court,  to  keep  his  arms  ii 
exercise,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  He  brought  with 
him  a  hundred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the  long-bow  and  the 
cloth-yard  arrow;  also  two  hundred  yeomen,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
who  fought  with  pike  and  battle-axe, — men  robust  of  frame,  and 
of  prodigious  strength.  The  worthy  padre  Fray  Antonio  Ag* 
pida  describes  this  stranger  knight  and  his  followers,  with  his  •* 
customed  accuracy  and  miuuteness. 

"  This  cavalier,"  he  observes,  "  was  from  the  far  island  of 
England,  and  brought  with  him  a  train  of  his  vassals ;  men  who 
had  been  hardened  in  certain  civil  wars  which  raged  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  comely  race  of  men,  but  too  fair  and  fresh 
for  warriors,  not  having  the  sun-burnt  warlike  hue  of  our  old  CtfU* 
lian  soldiery.  They  were  huge  feeders  also,  and  deep  carouBera, 
and  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sober  diet  of  oar 
troops,  but  must  fain  eat  and  drink  after  the  manner  of  their  off* 
country.  They  were  often  noisy  and  unruly,  also,  in  their  we*" 
sail ;  and  their  quarter  of  the  camp  was  prone  to  be  a  scene  of 
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loud  revel  and  sudden  brawl  They  were,  withal,  of  great  pride 
yet  it  was  not  like  our  inflammable  Spanish  pride :  they  stood  not 
much  upon  the  pundonor,  the  high  punctilio,  and  rarely  drew  the 
stiletto  in  their  disputes ;  but  their  pride  was  silent  and  contu- 
melious. Though  from  a  remote  and  somewhat  barbarous  island, 
they  believed  themselves  the  most  perfect  men  upon  earth,  and 
magnified  their  chieftain,  the  lord  Scales,  beyond  the  greatest  of 
their  grandees.  With  all  this,  it  must  be  said  of  them  that  they 
were  marvellous  good  men  in  the  field,  dexterous  archers,  and 
powerful  with  the  battle-axe.  In  their  great  pride  and  self-will, 
they  always  sought  to  press  in  the  advance  and  take  the  post  of 
danger,  trying  to  outvie  our  Spanish  chivalry.  They  did  not  rush 
on  fiercely  to  the  fight,  nor  make  a  brilliant  onset  like  the  Moor- 
ish and  Spanish  troops,  but  they  went  into  the  fight  deliberately, 
and  persisted  obstinately,  and  were  slow  to  find  out  when  they 
were  beaten.  Withal  they  were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked 
by  our  soldiery,  who  considered  them  stanch  companions 
in  the  field,  yet  coveted  but  little  fellowship  with  them  in  the 
amp. 

tt  Their  commander,  the  lord  Scales,  was  an  accomplished  ca- 
valier, of  gracious  and  noble  presence  and  fair  speech ;  it  was  a 
Barrel  to  see  so  much  courtesy  in  a  knight  brought  up  so  far 
from  our  Castilian  court     He  was  much  honored  by  the  king 
ted  queen,  and  found  great,  favor  with  the  fair  dames  about  the 
**rt,  who  indeed  are  rather  prone  to  be  pleased  with  foreign  ea- 
rlier*.   He  went  always  in  costly  state,  attended  by  pages  and 
•quires,  and  accompanied  by  noble  young  cavalk  rs  of  his  coun* 
tty)  who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  to  learn  the 
Potle  exercise  of  arms.     In  all  pageants  and  festivals,  the  eyes 
*b  populace  were  attracted  by  the  singular  bearing  and  rich 
*|      *nj  of  the  English  earl  and  his  train,  who  prided  themselves  in 
?;I      tinji  appearing  in  the  garb  and  manner  of  their  country — and 
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were  indeed  something  very  magnificent,  delectable,  and  stra 
to  behold." 

The  worthy  chronicler  is  no  less  elaborate  in  his  descripl 
of  the  masters  of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  and  tl 
valiant   knights,  armed  at  all    points,  and  decorated  with 
badges  of  their  orders.     These,  he  affirms,  were  the  flowei 
Christian  chivalry:    being  constantly  in    service,   they  beci 
more  steadfast  and  accomplished  in  discipline,  than  the  irregi 
and  temporary  levies  of  the  feudal  nobles.     Calm,  solemn,  ; 
stately,  they  sat  like  towers  upon  their  powerful  chargers, 
parades,  they  manifested  none  of  the  show  and  ostentation  of 
other  troops :  neither,  in  battle,  did  they  endeavor  to  signa 
themselves  by  any  fiery  vivacity,  or  desperate  and  vainglori 
exploit— every  thing,  with  them,  was  measured  and  sedate ; 
it  was  observed,  that  none  were  more  warlike  in  their  app< 
ance  in  the  camp,  or  more  terrible  for  their  achievements  in 
field. 

The  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  Spanish  nobles  found  but 
tie  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns.  They  saw  that  it  cause 
competition  in  expense,  ruinous  to  cavaliers  of  moderate  fortui 
and  they  feared  that  a  softness  and  effeminacy  might  thus  be 
troduced,  incompatible  with  the  stern  nature  of  the  war.  Tl 
signified  their  disapprobation  to  several  of  the  principal  nol 
men,  and  recommended  a  more  sober  and  soldierlike  display  wl 
in  actual  service. 

u  These  are  rare  troops  for  a  tourney,* my  lord,"  said  Fei 
nand  to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  as  he  beheld  his  retainers  gliti 
ing  in  gold  and  embroidery :  "  but  gold,  though  gorgeous,  is  f 
and  yielding :  iron  is  the  metal  for  the  field." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "  if  my  men  parade  in  gold,  y 
majesty  will  find  they  fight  with  steel"  The  king  smiled,  1 
■hook  his  head,  and  the  duke  treasured  up  his  speech  in  hia  ho 
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It  remains  now  to  reveal  the  immediate  object  of  this  might] 
Hid  chivalrous  preparation,  which  had,  in  fact,  the  gratification  oi 
a  royal  piqne  at  bottom.    The  severe  lesson  which  Ferdinand  had 
received  from  the  veteran  Ali  Atar,  before  the  walls  of  Loxa, 
though  it  had  been  of  great  service  in  rendering  him  wary  in  his 
attacks  upon  fortified  places,  yet  rankled  sorely  in  his  mind  ;  and 
W  had  ever  since  held  Loxa  in  peculiar  odium.    It  was,  in  truth, 
>ne  of  the  most  belligerent  and  troublesome  cities  on  the  borders ; 
incessantly  harassing  Andalusia  by  its  incursions.     It  also  inter- 
vened between  the  Christian  territories  and  Alhama,  and  other 
important  places  gained  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.     For  all 
these  reasons,  king  Ferdinand  had  determined  to  make  another 
grand  attempt  upon  this  warrior  city ;    and  for   this  purpose, 
had  summoned  to  the  field  his  most  powerful  chivalry. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  that  the  king  sallied  from  Cor- 
dova, at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  had  twelve  thousand  cavalry 
*&<!  forty  thousand  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  cross-bows,  lances, 
*ud  arquebussea.  There  were  six  thousand  pioneers,  with  hatch* 
e*8,  pickaxes,  and  crowbars,  for  levelling  roads.  He  took  with 
aim,  also,  a  great  train  of  lombard  and  other  heavy  artillery,  with 
*  body  of  Germans  skilled  in  the  service  of  ordnance  and  the  art 
of  battering  walls. 

It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  to 
heboid  this  pompous  pageant  issuing  forth  from  Cordova,  the 
Pennons  and  devices  of  the  proudest  houses  of  Spain,  with  those 
°f  gallant  stranger  knights,  fluttering  above  a  sea  of  crests  and 
pWes ;  to  see  it  slowly  moving,  with  flash  of  helm,  and  cuirass, 
■ad  buckler,  across  the  ancient  bridge,  and  reflected  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Guadalquivir,  while  the  neigh  of  steed  and  blast  of 
trumpet  vibrated  in  the  air,  and  resounded  to  the  distant  moun- 
tains, "  But,  above  all,"  concludes  the  good  father,  with  his  ac- 
cwtomed  leal, "  it  was  triumphant  to  behold  the  standard  of  tho 
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faith  every  where  displayed,  and  to  reflect  that  this  was  no  world* 
ly-minded  army,  intent  upon  some  temporal  sohemo  of  smbitioa 
or  revenge ;  but  a  Christian  host,  bound  on  a  crusade  to  extir- 
pate the  vile  seed  of  Mahomet  from  the  land,  and  to  extend  tbt 
lure  dominion  of  the  church." 


RE8H  TBODBUBS  AT  GBAKADA. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

How  fresh  commotions  broke  out  in  Granada,  and  bow  the  people  under- 
took to  allay  them. 


! 


While  perfect  unity  of  object  and  harmony  of  operation  gave 
power  to  the  Christian  arms,  the  devoted  kingdom  of  Granada 
continued  a  prey  to  internal  feuds.     The  transient  popularity  of 
£1  Zagal  had  declined  ever  since  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
the  party  of  Boabdil  was  daily  gaining  strength  :  the  Albaycin 
and  the  Alhambra  were    again  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
deadly  strife,  and  the  streets  of  unhappy  G  ranada  were  daily  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  her  children.     In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions, 
tidings  arrived  of  the  formidable  army  assembling  at  Cordova. 
The  rival  factions  paused  in  their  infatuated  brawls,  and  were 
r°nsed  to  a  temporary  sense  of  the  common  danger.     They  forth- 
*rth  resorted  to  their  old  expedient  of  new-modelling  their  go- 
^nunent,  or  rather  of  making  and  unmaking  kings.     The  eleva- 
tion of  £1  Zagal  to  the  throne  had  not  produced  the  desired  effect 
"-whit  then  was  to  be  dono?     Recall  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and 
^knowledge  him  again  as  sovereign  ?     While  they  were  in  a 
Popular  tumult  of  deliberation,  Hamet  A  ben  Zarrax,  surnamed 
B  Santo,  rose  among  them.     This  was  the  same  wild,  melancholy 
■u,  who  had  predicted  the  woes  of  Granada.     lie  issued  from 
me  of  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  height  which  overhangs  tho 
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Darro,  and  has  since  been  called  the  Holy  Mountain.  His  &p» 
pearance  was  more  haggard  than  ever  ;  for  the  unheeded  spirit  oi 
prophecy  seemed  to  have  turned  inwardly,  and  preyed  upon  his 
vitals.  "  Beware,  oh  Moslems,"  exclaimed  he,  "  of  men  who  are 
eager  to  govern,  yet  are  unable  to  protect.  Why  slaughter  each 
other  for  El  Chico  or  El  Zagal  *  Let  your  kings  renounce  their 
contests,  unite  for  the  salvation  of  Granada,  or  let  them  be  de- 
posed." 

Hamct  Abcn  Zarrax  had  long  been  revered  as  a  saint — he 
was  now  considered  an  oracle.  The  old  men  and  the  nobles  im- 
mediately consulted  together,  how  the  two  rival  kings  might  be 
brought  to  accord.  They  had  tried  most  expedients  ;  it  was  now 
determined  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them ;  giving  Granada, 
Malaga,  Volcz  Malaga,  Almeria,  Almunecar,  and  their  dependen- 
cies to  El  Zagal — and  the  residue  to  Boabdil  el  Chico.  Among 
the  cities  granted  to  the  latter,  Loxa  was  particularly  specified, 
with  a  condition  that  he  should  immediately  take  command  of 
it  in  person  ;  for  the  council  thought  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with 
the  Castilian  monarchs,  might  avert  the  threatened  attack. 

El  Zagal  readily  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  he  had  been 
hastily  elevated  to  the  throne  by  an  ebullition  of  the  people,  and 
might  be  as  hastily  cast  down  again.     It  secured  him  one  half  of 
a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  no  hereditary  right,  and  he  trusted  to 
force  or  fraud  to  gain  the  other  half  hereafter.     The  wily  old 
monarch  even  sent  a  deputation  to  his  nephew,  making  a  merit  o€ 
offering  him  cheerfully  the  half  which  he  had  thus  been  com.- 
pelled  to  relinquish,  and  inviting  him  to  enter  into  an  amicable 
coalition  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  shrank  from  all  connection  with  a  mav» 
who  had  sought  his  life,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  murder*^1 
of  his  kindred.  Ho  accepted  one  half  of  the  kingdom  as  »-nl 
offer  from  the  nation,  not  to  be  rejected  by  a  prince  who  scarce*  J 
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held  possession  of  the  ground  he  stood  on.  Ho  assorted,  never- 
theless, his  absolute  right  to  the  whole,  and  only  submitted  to  the 
partition  out  of  anxiety  for  the  present  good  of  his  people.  Ho 
assembled  his  handful  of  adherents,  and  prepared  to  hasten  to 
Loxa.  As  he  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  Harriet  Abon  Zarrax 
stood  suddenly  before  him.  "  Be  true  to  thy  country  and  thy 
faith,"  cried  he :  "  hold  no  further  communication  with  these 
Christian  dogs.  Trust  not  the  hollow-hearted  friendship  of  the 
Castilian  king  ;  he  is  mining  the  earth  beneath  thy  feet.  Choose 
one  of  two  things ;  be  a  sovereign  or  a  slave — thou  canst  not  be 
both." 

Boabdil  ruminated  on  these  words  ;  he  made  many  wise  reso- 
lutions, but  he  was  prone  always  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  tho 
moment,  and  was  unfortunately  given  to  temporize  in  his  policy. 
He  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  informing  him  that  Loxa  and  certain 
other  cities  had  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  he  hold 
them  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  crown,  according  to  their  conven- 
tion. He  conjured  him,  therefore,  to  refrain  from  any  meditated 
tttack,  offering  free  passage  to  the  Spanish  army  to  Malaga,  or 
iny  other  place  under  tho  dominion  of  his  uncle.* 

Ferdinand  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaty,  and  to  all  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  and  vassalage.  Boabdil  was  nothing  to 
him,  but  as  an  instrument  for  stirring  up  the  flames  of  civil  war. 
He  now  insisted  that  he  had  entered  into  a  hostile  league  with 
his  uncle,  and  had  consequently  forfeited  all  claims  to  his  indul- 
gence ;  and  he  prosecuted,  with  the  greater  earnestness,  his  cam* 
paign  against  the  city  of  Loxa. 

w  Thus,"  observes  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  Lt  thus 
did  this  most  sagacious  sovereign  act  upon  the  text  in  the 
ikventh  chapter  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  that  ( a  kingdom 

*  ZuriU,  lib.  20,  c  68. 
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divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.1  He  had  induced  these 
infidels  to  waste  and  destroy  themselves  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  finally  cast  forth  the  survivor ;  while  the  Moorish  monarcha, 
by  their  ruinous  contests,  made  good  the  old  Castilian  proverb  in 
oases  of  civil  war,  (  El  vencido  vencido,  y  el  venoidor  perdido,' 
(the  conquered  conquered,  and  the  conqueror  undone.)"* 


•0*  Wj, lib. 40, a sa 
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CHAPTER  XXXVUI. 

Bow  king  Ferdinand  held  a  council  of  war,  at  the  Rock  of  the  Loven. 

The  royal  army,  on  its  march  against  Loxa,  lay  encamped,  one 

pleasant  evening  in  Hay,  in  a  meadow  on  tho  banks  of  the  river 

Yeguas,  around  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff  called  tho  Rock  of  the 

Wcrs.     The  quarters  of  each  nobleman  formed  as  it  were  a 

Kparate  little  encampment ;  his  stately  pavilion,  surmounted  by 

hiB  fluttering  pennon,  rising  above  the  surrounding  tents  of  his 

Ta8&als  and  retainers.     A  little  apart  from  the  others,  as  it  were 

1X1  proud  reserve,  was  the  encampment  of  the  English  earl.     It 

Wa*  sumptuous  in  its  furniture,  and  complete  in  all  its  munitions. 

^*chers,  and  soldiers  armed  with  battle-axes,  kept  guard  around 

u 1  ^rhile  above,  the  standard  of  England  rolled  out  its  ample 

°'da,  and  flapped  in  the  evening  breeze. 

The  mingled  sounds  of  various  tongues  and  nations  were 

■*«%rd  from    the  soldiery,  as  they  watered  their  horses  in  the 

ttream,  or  busied  themselves  round  the  fires  which  began  to  glow, 

We  and  there,  in  the  twilight :  the  gay  chanson  of  the  French- 

**&,  singing  of  his  amours  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Loire, 

w  the  sunny  regions  of  the  Garonne ;  the  broad  guttural  tones 

tf  the  German,  chanting  some  doughty  krieger  lied,  or  extolling 

ta  vintage  of  the  Rhine ;  the  wild  romance  of  the  Spaniard,  re* 

■ting  the  achievements  of  the  Cid,  and  many  a  famous  passage 

rf  the  Moorish  wars ;  and  the  long  and  melancholy  ditty  of  the 
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Englishman,  treating  of  some  feudal  hero  or  redoubtable  outlaw 
of  his  distant  island 

On  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  en- 
campment, stood  the  ample  and  magnificent  pavilion  of  the  king, 
with  the  banner  of  Castile  and  Arugon,  and  the  holy  standard  of 
the  cross,  erected  before  it     In  this  tent  were  assembled  the 
principal  commanders  of  the  army,  having  been  summoned  by 
Ferdinand  to  a  council  of  war,  on  receiving  tidings  that  Boabdil 
had  thrown  himself  into  Loxa  with  a  considerable  reinforcement 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  invest  Loxa  on  both 
Hides :  one  part  of  the  army  should  seise  upon  the  dangerous  but 
commanding  height  of  Santo  Albohaccn,  in  front  of  the  city;  while 
the  remainder,  making  a  circuit,  should  encamp  on  the  opposite  side. 
.  No  sooner  was  this  resolved  upon,  than  the  marques  of  Cadis 
stood  forth  and  claimed  the  post  of  danger  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  those  cavaliers,  his  companions  in  arms,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  it  by  the  general  retreat  of  the  army  on  the 
former  siege.     The  enemy  had  exulted  over  them,  as  if  driven 
from  it  in  disgrace.     To  regain  that  perilous  height,  to  pitch- 
their  tents  upon  it,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  valiant  com  - 
peer,  the  master  of  Calatrava,  who  had  fallen  upon  it,  was  duo  to^ 
their  fame ;  the  marques  demanded,  therefore,  that  they  might? 
lead  the  advance  and  secure  that  height,  engaging  to  hold  th* 
enemy  employed  until  the  main  army  should  take  its  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 

King  Ferdinand  readily  granted  his  permission  ;  upon  which 
the  count  de  Cabra  entreated  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
enterprise.  He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  ad- 
vance ;  and  now  that  Boabdil  was  in  the  field,  and  a  king  was  to 
be  taken,  he  could  not  content  himself  with  remaining  in  the 
rear.  Ferdinand  yielded  his  consent,  for  he  was  disposed  to  giv* 
the  good  count  every  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  late  dibaster. 
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The  English  earl,  when  he  heard  there  was  an  enterprise  of 
danger  in  question,  was  hot  to  he  admitted  to  the  party  ;  hut  the 
king  restrained  his  ardor.  "  These  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  conceive 
that  they  have  an  account  to  settle  with  their  pride ;  let  theui 
have  the  enterprise  to  themselves,  my  lord ;  if  you  follow  these 
Moorish  wars  long,  you  will  find  no  lack  of  perilous  service." 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  his  companions  in  arms,  struck 
their  tents  before  daybreak ;  they  were  five  thousand  horse  and 
twelve  thousand  foot,  and  marched  rapidly  along  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains ;  the  cavaliers  being  anxious  to  strike  the  blow. 
and  get  possession  of  the  height  of  Albohacen,  before  the  king 
with  the  main  army  should  arrive  to  their  assistance. 

The  city  of  Loxa  stands  on  a  high  hill,  between  two  moun 
tain8.  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel.     To  attain  the  height  of  Albo- 
hacen, the  troops  had  to  pass  over  a  tract  of  rugged  and  broken 
country,  and  a  deep  valley,  intersected  by  those  canals  and  water- 
courses with  which  the  Moors  irrigated  their  lands :  they  were  ex- 
■reniely  embarrassed  in  this  part  of  their  inarch,  and  in  imminent 
*isk  of  being  cut  up  in  detail  before  they  could  reach  the  height. 
The  count  de  Cabra,  with  his  usual  eagerness,  endeavored  to 
push  across  this  valley,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle ;  he,  in  con- 
sequence, soon  became  entangled  with  his  cavalry  among  the 
duals;  but  his  impatience  would  not  permit  him  to  retrace  his 
■fcpa,  and  choose  a  more  practicable  but  circuitous  route.    Others 
•hmly  crossed  another  part  of  the  valley,  by  the  aid  of  pontoons ; 
while  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  and  the 
want  de  Urefia,  being  more  experienced  in  the  ground  from  their 
fcrmer  campaign,  made  a  circuit  round  the  bottom  of  the  height, 
and,  winding  up  it,  began  to  display  their  squadrons  and  elevate 
(heir  banners  on  the  redoubtable  post,  which,  in  their  former 
riege,  they  had  been  compelled  so  reluctantly  to  abandon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

How  the  Royal  Army  appeared  before  the  city  of  Loxa,  and  how  H  vu 
received ;  and  or  the  doughty  achievement!  of  the  English  EarL 

The  advance  of  tho  Christian  army  upon  Loxa,  threw  the  waver* 
ing  Boabdil  el  Clrico  into  one  of  his  usual  dilemmas ;  and  he 
was  greatly  perplexed  between  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  subjects.  Hit 
doubts  were  determined  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy  glittering  upon 
the  height  of  AlboLacen,  and  by  the  clamors  of  the  people  to  be 
led  forth  to  battle.  "  Allah  1"  exclaimed  he,  "  thou  knowest  my 
heart :  thou  knowest  I  have  been  true  in  my  faith  to  this  Chris- 
tian monarch.  I  have  offered  to  hold  Loxa  as  his  vassal,  but  he 
has  preferred  to  approach  it  as  an  enemy— on  his  head  be  the 
infraction  of  our  treaty  !" 

Boabdil  was  not  wanting  in  courage ;  he  only  needed  decision. 
When  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind,  he  acted  vigorously ;  the 
misfortune  was,  he  either  did  not  make  it  up  at  all,  or  he  made  it 
up  too  late.     He  who  decides  tardily  generally  acts  rashly,  en* 
deavoring  to  make  up  by  hurry  of  action  for  slowness  of  delibt 
ration.     Boabdil  hastily  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  sallied  forth, 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  hone 
and  four  thousand  foot,  the  flower  of  his  army.     Some  he  de- 
tached to  skirmish  with  the  Christians,  who  were  scattered  and 
perplexed  in  the  valley,  and  to  prevent  their  concentrating  theii 
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;  while,  with  his  main  body,  he  pressed  forward  to  drive 
it  enemy  from  the  height  of  Albohacen,  before  they  had  timo  to 
>Uect  there  in  any  number,  or  to  fortify  themselves  in  that  im- 
ortant  position. 

The  worthy  count  de  Cabra  was  yet  entangled  with  his  cavalry 
imong  the  water-courses  of  the  valley,  when  he  heard  the  war- 
iriei  of  the  Moors,  and  saw  their  army  rushing  over  the  bridge. 
Be  recognized  Boabdil  himself,  by  his  splendid  armor,  the  mag 
oifioent  caparison  of  his  steed,  and  the  brilliant  guard  which 
nrroonded  him.  The  royal  host  swept  on  toward  the  height  of 
Albohacen :  an  intervening  hill  hid  it  from  his  sight ;  but  loud 
shouts  and  cries,  the  din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports 
•f  arquebuses,  gave  note  that  the  battle  had  begun. 

Here  was  a  royal  prize  in  the  field,  and  the  count  de  Cabra, 
wuble  to  get  into  the  action  !  The  good  cavalier  was  in  an  agony 
of  impatience ;  every  attempt  to  force  his  way  across  the  valley, 
ftriy  plunged  him  into  new  difficulties.  At  length,  after  many 
•ger  but  ineffectual  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  order  his  troops  to 
^amount,  and  slowly  and  carefully  to  lead  their  horses  back, 
•Wng  slippery  paths,  and  amid  plashes  of  mire  and  water,  where 
■fcn  there  was  scarce  a  foothold  The  good  count  groaned  in 
■pint  and  sweat  with  mere  impatience  as  he  went,  fearing  the 
battle  might  be  fought,  and  the  prise  won  or  lost,  before  he  could 
iveh  the  field.  Having  at  length  toilfully  unravelled  the  mazes 
•f  tbe  ralley,  and  arrived  at  firmer  ground,  he  ordered  his  tr  Dops 
to  mount,  and  led  them  full  gallop  to  the  height.  Part  of  .the 
(0*1  count's  wishes  were  satisfied,  but  the  dearest  were  disap- 
fAted ;  he  came  in  season  to  partake  of  the  very  hottest  of  the 
sjjkft,  bat  the  royal  prize  was  no  longer  in  the  field. 

Boabdil  had  led  on  his  men  with  impetuous  valor,  or  rather 
■tt  harried  rashness.  Heedlessly  exposing  himself  in  the  front 
t  Ae  battle,  he  received  two  wounds  in  the  very  first  encounter. 
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His  guards  rallied  round  him,  defended  him  with  fieHAIwi 
valor,  and  bore  him,  bleeding,  out  of  the  action.  The  count  da 
Cabra  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  loyal  squadron  crossing  the 
bridge,  and  slowly  conveying  their  disabled  monarch  towards  the 
pitc  of  the  city. 

The  departure  of  Boabdil  made  no  difference  in  the  fury  of 
the  battle.      A   Moorish  warrior,  dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
mounted  on  a  black  charger  and  followed  by  a  band  of  savage 
Gomcres,  rushed  forward  to  take  the  lead.     It  was  Hamet  el 
Zegri,  the  fierce  alcayde  of  Konda,  with  the  remnant  of  his  owe 
redoubtable  garrison.     Animated  by  his  example,  the  Moors  re-    j 
newed  their  assaults  upon  the  height     It  was  bravely  defended, 
on  one  side  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  another  by  Don  Alonso 
de  Aguilar ;  and  as  fast  as  the  Moors  ascended,  they  were  driren 
back  and  dashed  down  the  declivities.     The  count  de  Urena  took 
his  stand  upon  the  fatal  spot  where  his  brother  had  fallen;  his 
followers  entered  with  zeal  into  the  feelings  of  their  commander, 
and  heaps  of  the  enemy  sunk  beneath  their  weapons — sacrifice! 
to  the  manes  of  the  lamented  master  of  Calatrava, 

The  battle  continued  with  incredible  obstinacy.  The  Moon 
knew  the  importance  of  the  height  to  the  safety  of  the  city ;  tht 
cavaliers  felt  their  honors  staked  to  maintain  it  Fresh  suppli* 
of  troops  were  poured  out  of  the  city ;  some  battled  on  the  height) 
while  some  attacked  the  Christians  who  were  still  in  the  vail*/ 
and  among  the  orchards  and  gardens,  to  prevent  their  uniting 
thuir  forces.  The  troops  in  the  valley  were  gradually  drive*1 
back,  and  the  whole  host  of  the  Moors  swept  around  the  heigh* 


of  Albohaccn.  The  situation  of  the  marques  de  Cadiz  and  hi# 
companions  was  perilous  in  the  extreme :  they  were  a  mef# 
handful ;  and,  while  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  Moors  who 
assailed  the  height,  were  galled  from  a  distance  by  the  ere* 
bows  and  arquebu sscs  of  a  host  that  augmented  each  moment  id 
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munfear.     At  this  critical  juncture,  king  Ferdinand   emerged 
from  the  mountains  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  ad- 
Tanced  to  an  eminence  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  field  of 
action.     By  his  side  was  the  noble  English  cavalier,  the  carl  of 
Rivers.     This  was  the  first  time  he  had  witnessed  a  scene  of 
Moorish  warfare.     He  looked  with  eager  interest  at  the  chance- 
medley  fight  before  him,  where  there  was  the  wild  career   of 
cavalry,  the  irregular  and  tumultuous  rush  of  infantry,  aud  where 
Christian  and  Moor  were  intermingled  in  deadly  struggle.     The 
high  blood  of  the  English  knight  mounted  at  the  sight,  and  his 
soul  was  stirred  within  him,  by  the  confused  war-cries,  the  clan- 
gor of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  arquebusscs.    See- 
ing that  the  king  was  sending  a  reinforcement  to  the  field,  he  en- 
treated permission  to  mingle  in  the  affray,  and  fight  according  to 
the  fashion  of  his  country.      His   request   being  granted,   he 
alighted  from  his  steed :  he  was  merely  armed  en  bianco,  that  is 
to  say,  with  morion,  back-piece,  and  breast-plate;  his  sword  was 
girded  by  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  wielded  a  powerful  battle- 
iie.    He  was  followed  by  a  body  of  his  yeomen,  armed  in  like 
manner,  and  by  a  band  of  archers  with  bows  made  of  the  tough 
English  yew-tree.     The  earl  turned  to  his  troops,  and  addressed 
them  briefly  and  bluntly,  according  to  the  manner  of  his  country. 
"Remember,  my  merry  men  all,"  said  ho,  "  the  eyes  of  strangers 
■Wnpon  you ;  you  are  in  a  foreign  land,  fighting  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  honor  of  merry  old  England  !"    A  loud  shout  was 
^  reply.     The  earl  waved  his  battle-axe  over  his  head :  "  St. 
George  for  England  1"  oried  he  ;  and  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  this 
•H  English  war-cry,  he  and  his  followers  rushed  down  to  the  battle 
with  manly  and  courageous  hearts.*     They  soon  made  their  way 
hto  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  but  when  engaged  in  the  hottest  of 

*  Cura  do  los  Palacioa 
11 
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the  fight,  they  made  no  shouts  nor  outcries.  They  pressed  stea- 
dily forward,  dealing  their  blows  to  right  and  left,  hewing  down 
the  Moors,  and  cutting  their  way,  with  their  battle-axes,  like 
woodmen  in  a  forest ;  while  the  archers,  pressing  into  the  open- 
ing they  made,  plied  their  bows  vigorously,  and  spread  death  on 
ivory  side. 

When  the  Castilian  mountaineers  beheld  the  valor  of  the  Eng- 
lish yeomanry,  they  would  not  be  outdone  in  hardihood.     They 
could  not  vie  with  thcin  in  weight  or  bulk,  but  for  vigor  and  acti- 
vity they  were  surpassed  by  none.     They  kept  pace  with  them» 
therefore,  with  equal  heart  and  rival  prowess,  and  gave  a  brave* 
support  to  the  stout  Englishmen. 

The  Moors  were  confounded  by  the  fury  of  these  assaults,  aiu& 
disheartened  by  the  loss  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  who  was  carried. 
wounded  from  the   field.     They  gradually  fell  back  upon  the 
bridge ;  the  Christians  followed  up  their  advantage,  and  drove* 
them  over  it  tumultously.     The  Moors  retreated  into  the  sub- 
urb ;  and  lord  Rivers  and  his  troops  entered  with  them  pell-mell. 
fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.     King  Ferdinand  came 
up  to  the  scene  of  action  with  his  royal  guard,  and  the  infidels 
were  driven  within  the  city  walls.    Thus  were  the  suburbs  gained 
by  the  hardihood  of  the  English  lord,  without  such  an  event  hav- 
ing been  premeditated.* 

The  earl  of  Rivers,  notwithstanding  he  had  received  a  wound, 
still  urged  forward  in  the  attack.  He  penetrated  almost  to  the 
city  gate,  in  defiance  of  a  shower  of  missiles  that  slew  many  of  hii 
followers.  A  stone,  hurled  from  the  battlements,  checked  his 
impetuous  career :  it  struck  him  in  the  face,  dashed  out  two  of 
his  front  teeth,  and  laid  him  senseless  on  the  earth.  He  was  re- 
moved to  a  short  distance  by  his  men ;  but,  recovering  his  senses! 
refused  to  permit  himself  to  be  taken  from  the  suburb. 

♦  Cum  de  los  Palacios.    MS 
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Whsn  the  oontesi  was  over,  the  streets  presented  a  piteous 

spectacle— so  many  of  their  inhabitants  had  died  in  the  defence 

of    their  thresholds,    or  been    slaughtered  without    resistance. 

iVojong  the  victims  was  a  poor  weaver,  who  had  been  at  work  in 

hia  dwelling  at  this  turbulent  moment.     His  wife  urged  him  to 

ly  into  the  city.     "  Why  should  I  fly  ?"  said  the  Moor—"  to  bo 

reserved  for  hunger  and  slavery  ?    I  tell  you,  wife,  I  will  await 

the  foe  here ;  for  better  is  it  to  die  quickly  by  the  steel,  than  to 

periah  piecemeal  in  chains  and  dungeons."    He  said  no  more,  but 

resumed  his  occupation  of  weaving ;  and  in  the  indiscriminate 

hiry  of  the  assault,  was  slaughtered  at  his  loom.* 

The  Christians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  proceeded 
to  pitch  three  encampments  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  The 
tiag,  with  the  great  body  of  the  army,  took  a  position  on  the  side 
'the  city  next  to  Granada:  the  marques  of  Cadiz  and  his  brave 
Mmptmons  once  more  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  height  of 
-fcoeto  Albohacen:  but  the  English  earl  planted  his  standard 
fcrjflj  within  the  suburb  he  had  taken. 

•  Polgar,  part  S,  a  58L 
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iota  rahed  forth  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  suburbs,  and  aa- 
jtilcd  the  Christians  with  darts,  scimetars,  and  poniards,  seeking 
to  destroy  rather  than  defend,  and  heedless  of  death,  in  the  con- 
fidence tbat  to  die  fighting  with  an  unbeliever,  was  to  be  trail* 
latod  at  once  to  paradise. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day,  this  awful  scene  continued ;  when 
certain  of  the  principal  inhabitants  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  the  conflict :  their  king  was  disabled,  their  prin- 
cipal captains  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  their  fortifications 
little  better  than  heaps  of  rains.     They  had  urged  the  unfortu- 
nate Boabdil  to  the  conflict ;  they  now  clamored  for  a  capitula- 
tion.   A  parley  was  procured  from  the  Christian  monarch,  and 
Ac  terms  of  surrender  were  soon  adjusted.     They  were  to  yield 
up  the  city  immediately,  with  all  their  Christian  captives,  and  to 
■Uy  forth  with  as  much  of  their  property  as  t!iey  could  take  with 
Utem.    The  marques  of  Cadiz,  on  whose  honor  and  humanity 
tier  had  great  reliance,  was  to  escort  them  to  Granada,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  assault  or  robbery :  such  as  chose  to  remain  in 
Spun  were  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Castile,  Arragon,  or  Va- 
lencia.   As  to  Boabdil  el  Chico,  he  was  to  do  homage  as  vassal 
to  king  Ferdinand,  but  no  charge  was  to  be  urged  against  him  of 
bring  violated  his  former  pledge.    If  he  should  yield  up  all  pre- 
tensions to  Granada,  the  title  of  duke  of  Guadix  was  to  be  as- 
•gned  to  him,  and  the  territory  thereto  annexed,  provided  it 
ritoold  be  recovered  from  El  Zagal  within  six  months. 

The  capitulation  being  arranged,  they  gave  as  hostages  the 
aleayde  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  officers,  together  with  tho 
sods  of  their  late  chieftain,  the  veteran  Ali  Atar.  The  warriors 
if  Loxa  then  issued  forth,  humbled  and  dejected  at  having  to 
nrrender  those  walls  which  they  had  so  long  maintained  with 
afar  and  renown;  and  the  women  and  children  filled  the  air 
with  lamentation*,  at  being  exiled  from  their  native  home* 
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.  Last  came  forth  Boabdil,  most  truly  called  El  Zogoybi,tk 
unlucky.  Accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  be  crowned  and  uncrowned, 
to  be  ransomed  and  treated  as  a  matter  of  bargain,  he  had  acceded 
of  course  to  the  capitulation.  He  was  enfeebled  by  his  wound*, 
and  had  an  air  of  dejection ;  yet  it  is  said,  his  conscience  » 
quitted  him  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Gastilian  sovereigns, 
and  tha  personal  valor  he  had  displayed  had  caused  a  sympathy 
for  him  among  many  of  the  Christian  cavaliers.  He  knelt  to 
Ferdinand  according  to  the  forms  of  vassalage,  and  then  departed, 
in  melancholy  mood,  for  Priego,  a  town  about  three  leagiei 
distant 

Ferdinand  immediately  ordered  Loxa  to  be  repaired,  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  He  was  greatly  elated  at  the  capture  ef 
this  place,  in  consequence  of  his  former  defeat  before  its  waDa- 
He  passed  great  encomiums  upon  the  commanders  who  had  die* 
tinguished  themselves ;  and  historians  dwell  particularly  upoft 
his  visit  to  the  tent  of  the  English  earl.  His  majesty  consoled 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  by  the  consideration  that  he  migbt 
otherwise  have  lost  them  by  natural  decay  ;  whereas  the  lack  of 
them  would  now  be  esteemed  a  beauty,  rather  than  a  defect* 
serving  as  a  trophy  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged. 

The  earl  replied,  that  he  gave  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  holy 
virgin,  for  being  thus  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  most  potent 
king  in  Christendom ;  that  he  accepted  with  all  gratitude  hit 
gracious  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  though  he  held  H 
little  to  lose  two  teeth  in  the  service  of  God,  who  had  given  hi* 
all : — "  A  speech,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  u  full  of  morf 
courtly  wit  and  Christian  piety ;  and  one  only  marvels  that  it 
should  have  been  made  by  a  native  of  an  island  so  far  distill 
from  Castile." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Capture  of  Illora, 

K«w  Ferdin and  followed  up  his  victory  at  Loxa,  by  laying  doge 
to  the  strong  town  of  Illora.  This  redoubtable  fortress  was 
perched  upon  a  high  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  valloy.  It 
wis  within  four  leagues  of  the  Moorish  capital ;  and  its  lofty 
tutle,  keeping  vigilant  watch  over  a  wide  circuit  of  country,  was 
termed  the  right  eye  of  Granada. 

The  alcayde  of  Illora  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Moorish 
commanders,  and  made  every  preparation  to  defend  his  fortress 
to  the  last  extremity.  He  sent  the  women  and  children,  the 
•ged  and  infirm,  to  the  metropolis.  He  placed  barricades  in  the 
mbnrbs,  opened  doors  cf  communication  from  house  to  house, 
ind  pierced  their  walls  with  loopholes  for  the  discharge  of  cross- 
bows, arquebusoes,  and  other  missiles. 

King  Ferdinand  arrived  before  the  place,  with  all  his  forces ; 
he  stationed  himself  upon  the  hill  of  Encinilla,  and  distributed 
Ihe  other  encampments  in  various  situations,  so  as  to  invest  the 
fortress.  Knowing  the  valiant  character  of  the  alcayde,  and  the 
desperate  courage  of  the  Moors,  he  ordered  the  encampments  to 
be  fortified  with  trenches  and  pallisadocs,  the  guards  to  be 
doubled,  and  sentinels  to  be.  placed  in  all  the  watchtowers  of  tho 
adjacent  heights. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  duke  del  Infantado  demanded  the 
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attack ;  it  was  bis  first  campaign,  and  he  was  anxious  to  disprow  I 
the  royal  insinuation  made  against  the  hardihood  of  his  embroil  I 
ered  chivalry.  King  Ferdinand  granted  his  demand,  with  I  I 
becoming  compliment  to  his  spirit ;  he  ordered  the  count  di  I 
Cabra  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  a  different  quarter.  I 
Both  chiefs  led  forth  their  troops ; — those  of  the  duke  in  freak  I 
and  brilliant  armor,  richly  ornamented,  and  as  yet  uninjured  by  1 
the  service  of  the  field ;  those  of  the  count  were  weatherbettei  I 
veterans,  whose  armor  was  dented  and  hacked  in  many  a  hard*  I 
fought  battle.  The  youthful  duke  blushed  at  the  contrast  u  Ca-  I 
valiere,"  cried  he,  "  we  have  been  reproached  with  the  finery  of  I 
our  array :  let  us  prove  that  a  trenchant  blade  may  rest  in  i  I 
gilded  sheath.  Forward  !  to  the  foe  1  and  I  trust  in  God,  that  at  I 
we  enter  this  affray  knights  well  accoutred,  so  we  shall  leave  it  I 
cavaliers  well  proved."  His  men  responded  by  eager  acclama*  I 
tions,  and  the  duke  led  them  forward  to  the  assault  He  ad*  I 
vanced  under  a  tremendous  shower  of  stones,  darts,  balls,  and  I 
arrows;  but  nothing  could  check  his  career;  he  entered  the  I 
suburb  sword  in  hand ;  his  men  fought  furiously,  though  with  I 
great  loss,  for  every  dwelling  had  been  turned  into  a  fortress  I 
After  a  severe  conflict,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Moors  into  1 
the  town,  about  the  same  time  that  the  other  suburb  was  carried 
by  the  count  do  Cabra  and  his  veterans.  The  troops  of  the 
duke  del  Infautado  came  out  of  the  contest  thinned  in  number, 
and  covered  with  blood,  and  dust,  and  wounds ;  they  received  the 
highest  encomiums  of  the  king,  and  there  was  never  afterwards 
any  sneer  at  their  embroidery. 

The  suburbs  being  taken,  three  batteries,  each  furnished  with 
eight  huge  lombards,  were  opened  upon  the  fortress.  The  damage 
and  havoc  were  tremendous,  for  the  fortifications  had  not  beet 
constructed  to  withstand  such  engines.  The  towers  were  over 
thrown,  the  walls  battered  to  pieces ;  the  interior  of  the  place 
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m  ill  expoaed,  houses  were  demolished,  and  many  people  slain. 
Tin  Moon  were  terrified  by  the  tumbling  ruins,  and  the  tremen- 
dous din.  The  aloayde  had  resolved  to  defend  the  place  until  the 
list  extremity ;  he  beheld  it  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  there  was  no 
prospect  of  aid  from  Granada ;  his  people  had  lost  all  spirit  to 
fight,  ind  were  vociferous  for  a  surrender ;  with  a  reluctant 
heart,  he  capitulated.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  depart 
*ith  til  their  effects,  excepting  their  arms ;  and  were  escorted  in 
fcfety  by  the  duke  del  Infantado  and  the  count  de  Cabra,  to  the 
bridge  of  Pinos,  within  two  leagues  of  Granada. 

King  Ferdinand  gave  directions  to  repair  the  fortifications  of 
Dion,  and  to  place  it  in  a  strong  state  of  defence.  He  left,  as 
tleajde  of  the  town  and  fortress,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  younger 
brother  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar.  This  gallant  cavalier  was 
aptain  of  the  royal  guards  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  gave 
heady  proofs  of  that  prowess  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so 
sowned 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

iff  the  amral  of  Queen  Isabella  at  the  camp  before  Moclin;  and  of  tit 

pleasant  sayings  of  the  English  EarL 

The  war  of  Granada,  however  poets  may  embroider  it  with  the 
flowers  of  their  fancy,  was  certainly  one  of  the  sternest  of  thoM 
iron  conflicts  which  have  been  celebrated  under  the  name  of  holy 
wars.  The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  dwells  with  ungated 
delight  upon  the  succession  of  rugged  mountain  enterprises, 
bloody  battles,  and  merciless  sackings  and  ravages,  which  charac- 
terized it ;  yet  we  find  him  on  one  occasion  pausing  in  the  fnH 
career  of  victory  over  the  infidels,  to  detail  a  stately  pageant  of 
the  Catholic  sovereigns. 

Immediately  on  the  capture  of  Loxa,  Ferdinand  had  written 
to  Isabella,  soliciting  her  presence  at  the  camp,  that  he  might 
consult  with  her  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  newly-acquired 
territories. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  June,  that  the  queen  departed 
from  Cordova,  with  the  princess  Isabella  and  numerous  ladies  of 
her  court.  She  had  a  glorious  attendance  of  cavaliers  and  page*, 
with  many  guards  and  domestics.  There  were  forty  mules,  fbf 
the  use  of  the  queen,  the  princess,  and  their  train. 

As  this  courtly  cavalcade  approached  the  Rock  of  the  Lover*, 
on  tho  banks  of  the  river  Yeguas,  they  beheld  a  splendid  train  of 
knights  advancing  to  meet  them.     It  was  headed  by  that  acoom- 
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ptiflhtfd  cavalier  the  marques  duke  de  Cadis,  aooompanied  by  the 
adelantado  of  Andalusia.  He  had  left  the  camp  'the  aay  after 
the  capture  of  Illora,  and  advanced  thus  far  to  receive  the  queen 
and  escort  her  over  the  borders.  The  queen  received  the  mar- 
ques with  distinguished  honor ;  for  he  was  esteemed  the  mirror  of 
chivalry.  His  actions  in  this  war  had  become  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  many  hesitated  not  to  compare  him  in  prowess  with 
the  immortal  Gid.# 

Thus  gallantly  attended,  the  queen  entered  the  vanquished 
frontier  of  Granada;  journeying  securely  along  the  pleasant 
hanks  of  the  Xenel,  so  lately  subject  to  the  scourings  of  the 
Moors.  8he  stopped  at  Loxa,  where  she  administered  aid  and 
Consolation  to  the  wounded,  distributing  money  among  them  for 
fteir  support,  according  to  their  rank. 

The  king,  after  the  capture  of  Illora,  had  removed  his  camp 
before  the  fortress  of  Moclin,  with  an  intention  of  besieging  it. 
Thither  the  queen  proceeded,  still  escorted  through  the  mountain 
Htds  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz.  As  Isabella  drew  near  to  the 
tap,  the  duke  del  Infantado  issued  forth  a  league  and  a  half  to 
receive  her,  magnificently  arrayed,  and  followed  by  all  his  chiv- 
iby  in  glorious  attire.  With  him  came  the  standard  of  Seville, 
borne  by  the  men-at-arms  of  that  renowned  city ;  and  the  Prior 
of  81  Juan,  with  his  followers.  They  ranged  themselves  in 
*der  of  battle,  on  the  left  of  the  road  by  which  the  queen  was  to 


The  worthy  Agapida  is  loyally  minute,  in  his  description  of 
he  state  and  grandeur  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  The  queen 
de  a  chestnut  mule,  seated  in  a  magnificent  saddle-chair  decora- 
id  with  silver  gilt  The  housings  of  the  mule  were  of  fine 
imson  cloth ;  the  borders  embroidered  with  gold  ;  the  reins  and 
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head-piece  were  of  satin,  curiously  embo&sed  with  needlework  of 
rill:,  and  wrought  with  golden  letters.  The  queen  wore  a  bri&l 
or  regal  skirt  of  velvet,  uudcr  which  were  others  of  brocade;  a 
pen  riot  mantle,  ornamented  in  the  Moresco  fashion  ;  and  a  black 
hat.  embroidered  round  the  crown  and  brim. 

The  Infanta  was  likewise  mounted  on  a  chestnut  mule,  richly 
caparisoned :  she  wore  a  brial  or  skirt  of  black  brocade,  and  a 
black  mantle  ornamented  like  that  of  the  queen. 

When  the  royal  cavalcade  passed  by  the  chivalry  of  the  duke 
del  Iufantado.  which  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  the  queen 
made  a  reverence  to  the  standard  of  Seville,  and  ordered  it  to 
pass  to  the  right  hand.  "When  she  approached  the  camp,  the 
multitude  ran  forth  to  meet  her,  with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy ;  for  she  was  universally  beloved  by  her  subjects.  All  the 
battalions  sallied  forth  in  military  array,  bearing  the  various 
standards  and  banners  of  the  camp,  which  were  lowered  in  salu- 
tation as  she  passed. 

The  king  now  came  forth  in  royal  state,  mounted  on  a  superb 
fhestnut  horse,  and  attended  by  many  grandees  of  Castile.  He 
wore  a  jubon  or  close  vest  of  crimson  cloth,  with  cuisses  or  short 
skirts  of  yellow  satin,  a  loose  cassock  of  brocade,  a  rich  Moorish 
seimctar,  and  a  hat  with  plumes.  The  grandees  who  attended 
him  were  arrayed  with  wonderful  magnificence,  each  according  to 
his  taste  and  invention. 

These  high  and  mighty  princes  (says  Antonio  Agapida)  re- 
garded each  other  with  great  deference,  as  allied  sovereigns* 
rather  than  with  connubial  familiaritv  as  mere  husband  and  wife. 
When  they  approached  each  other,  therefore,  before  embracing, 
they  made  three  profound  reverences  ;  the  queen  taking  off  hef 
hat.  and  remaining  in  a  silk  net  or  cawl.  with  her  face  uncovered. 
The  king  then  approached  and  embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  re- 
spectfully on  the  check.     lie  also  embraced  his  daughter  the  pritt 
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aaa ;  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  blessed  her,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  lips.9 

The  good  Agapida  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  more  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  sovereigns,  than  with  that  of  the 
English  earL     He  followed  (says  he)  immediately  after  the  king, 
with  great  pomp,  and,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  taking  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  rest     He  was  mounted  "  a  la  guisa?  or  with 
long  stirrups,  on  a  superb  chestnut  horse,  with  trappings  of  azure 
•ilk  which  reached  to  the  ground.     The  housings  were  of  mul- 
berry, powdered  with  stars  of  gold.     He  was  armed  in  proof,  and 
wore  oyer  his  armor  a  short  French  mantle  of  black  brocade ;  he 
had  a  white  French  hat  with  plumes,  and  carried  on  his  loft  arm 
i  small  round  buckler,  banded  with  gold.     Five  pages  attended 
him,  apparelled    in  silk  and  brocade,  and  mounted  on  horses 
Runptuonsly    caparisoned ;   he    had  also  a  train  of  followers, 
kircly  attired  after  the  fashion  of  his  country. 

He  advanced  in  a  chivalrous  and  courteous  manner,  making 
his  reverences  first  to  the  queen  and  Infanta,  and  after- 
tftrds  to  the  king.  Queen  Isabella  received  him  graciously,  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  courageous  conduct  at  Loxa,  and  condoling 
with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  teeth.  The  earl,  however,  made  light 
of  his  disfiguring  wound  ;  saying,  that  "  our  blessed  Lord,  who 
lad  Built  all  that  house,  had  opened  a  window  there,  that  he  might 
ne  more  readily  what  passed  within  ;"t  whereupon  the  worthy 
fray  Antonio  Agapida  is  more  than  ever  astonished  at  the  preg- 
■ant  wit  of  this  island  cavalier.  The  carl  continued  some  little 
distance  by  the  side  of  the  royal  family,  complimenting  them  all 
with  courteous  speeches,  his  horse  curveting  and  caracoling,  but 
king  managed  with  great  grace  and  dexterity  ;  leaving  the  gran- 
dees and  the  people  at  large,  not  more  filled  with  admiration  at 


•  Cara  de  loa  Palacioa 
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the  strangeness  and  magnificence  of  his  state,  than  at  the  excel- 
lence of  his  horsemanship.* 

To  testify  her  sense  of  the  gallantry  and  services  of  this 
noble  English  knight,  who  had  come  from  so  far  to  assist  in  their 
wars,  the  queen  sent  him  the  next  day  presents  of  twelve  horses, 
with  stately  tents,  fine  linen,  two  bods  with  coverings  of  gold  bro- 
cade, and  many  other  articles  of  great  value. 

Having  refreshed  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  description  of 
this  progress  of  queen  Isabella  to  the  camp,  and  the  glorious 
pomp  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  the  worthy  Antonio  Agapida  re- 
turns with  renewed  relish  to  his  pious  work  of  discomfiting  the 
Moors. 

The  description  of  this  royal  pageant,  and  the  particulars 
concerning  the  English  earl,  thus  given  from  the  manuscript  of 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  agree  precisely  with  the  chronicle  of  An- 
dres Bcrnaldes,  tho  curate  of  los  Palacios.     The  English  earl 
makes  no  further  figure  in  this  war.     It  appears  from  various 
histories,  that  he  returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  England. 
In  the  following  year,  his  passion  for  fighting  took  him  to  the 
continent  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  adventurers,  in  aid  of 
Francis  duke  of  Brittany,  against  Louis  XI  of  France     He  mm 
killed  in  the  same  year  [1488]  in  the  battle  of  St  Alban's,  be- 
tween the  Bretonj  and  the  French. 

+  Cura  de  los  Palacios. 
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CHAPTER  XLUI. 

How  King  Ferdinand  attacked  Moclin,  and  of  the  strange  events  that 

attended  its  capture. 

"Thk  Catholic  sovereigns,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "had 
kj  this  time  closely  clipped  the  right  wing  of  the  Moorish  vul 
tare."  In  other  words,  most  of  the  strong  fortresses  along  the 
western  frontier  of  Granada  had  fallen  beneath  the  Christian 
tftiHery.  The  army  now  lay  encamped  before  the  town  of  Moc- 
lin, on  the  frontier  of  Jaen,  one  of  the  most  stubborn  fortresses 
of  the  border.  It  stood  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  the  base  of  which 
*u  nearly  girdled  by  a  river :  a  thick  forest  protected  the  back 
put  of  the  town,  towards  the  mountain.  Thus  strongly  situated, 
it  domineered,  with  its  frowning  battlements  and  massive  towers, 
til  the  mountain  passes  into  that  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
tailed  "  the  shield  of  Granada,"  It  had  a  double  arrear  of  blood 
to  settle  with  the  Christians ;  two  hundred  years  before,  a  master 
of  Santiago  and  all  his  cavaliers  had  been  lanced  by  the  Moors 
before  its  gates.  It  had  recently  made  terrible  slaughter  among 
the  troops  of  the  good  count  de  Cabra,  in  his  precipitate  attempt 
to  entrap  the  old  Moorish  monarch.  The  pride  of  Ferdinand 
had  been  piqued  by  being  obliged  on  that  occasion  to  recede  from 

plan,  and  abandon  his  concerted  attack  on  the  place ;  he  was 

prepared  to  take  a  full  revenge. 
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El  Zagal,  the  old  warrior  king  of  Granada,  anticipating 
second  attempt,  had  provided  the  place  with  ample  ammunitioi 
and  provisions;  had  ordered  trenches  to  be  digged,  and  add 
tional  bulwarks  thrown  up  ;  and  caused  all  the  old  men,  tl 
women,  and  the  children,  to  be  removed  to  the  capital 

Such  was  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  the  difficulties  < 
its  position,  that  Ferdinand  anticipated  much  trouble  in  reducir 
it,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  regular  siege.  In  tt 
centre  of  his  camp  were  two  great  mounds,  one  o£  sacks  of  fiou 
the  other  of  grain,  which  were  called  the  royal  granary.  Thn 
batteries  of  heavy  ordnance  were  opened  against  the  citadel  an 
principal  towers,  while  smaller  artillery,  engines  for  the  discharg 
of  missiles,  arquebusscs  and  cross-bows,  were  distributed  in  vai 
ous  places,  to  keep  up  a  fire  into  any  breaches  that  might  1 
made,  and  upon  those  of  the  garrison  who  should  appear  on  tl 
battlements. 

The  lombards  soon  made  an  impression  on  the  works.  denn 
ishing  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  tumbling  down  several  of  tbo 
haughty  towers,  which  from  their  height  had  been  impregnal 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  Moors  repaired  th< 
walls  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and,  still  confiding  in  the  streng 
of  their  situation,  kept  up  a  resolute  defence,  firing  down  fro 
their  lofty  battlements  and  towers  upon  the  Christian  camp.  F< 
two  nights  and  a  day  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  so  that  tbei 
was  not  a  moment  in  which  the  roaring  of  ordnance  was  no 
heard,  or  some  damage  sustained  by  the  Christians  or  the  Moon 
It  was  a  conflict,  however,  more  of  engineers  and  artillerists  thai 
of  gallant  cavaliers ;  there  was  no  sally  of  troops,  nor  shock  o 
armed  men,  nor  rush  and  charge  of  cavalry.  The  knights  stoo 
looking  on  with  idle  weapons,  waiting  until  they  should  have  a 
opportunity  of  signalizing  their  prowess  by  scaling  the  walls,  < 
storming  the  breaches.     As  the  place,  however,  was  assailab 
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mlj  id  one  pmrt,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  loog  and  obstinate 
resistance. 

The  engineers,  as  usual,  discharged  not  merely  balls  of  stone 
and  iron,  to  demolish  the  walls,  but  naming  balls  of  inextinguish- 
able combustibles,  designed  to  set  fire  to  the  houses.  One  of 
these,  which  passed  high  through  the  air  like  a  meteor,  sending 
tut  sparks  and  crackling  as  it  went,  entered  the  window  of  a 
tower  which  was  used  as  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  The  tower 
blew  up,  with  \  tremendous  explosion  ;  the  Moors  who  were  upon 
its  battlements  were  hurled  into  the  air,  and  fell  mangled  in 
various  parts  -  of  the  town ;  and  the  houses  in  its  vicinity  were 
Rat  and  overthrown  as  with  an  earthquake. 

The  Moors,  who  had  never  witnessed  an  explosion  of  the 
kind,  ascribed  the  destruction  of  the  tower  to  a  miracle.     Some 

# 

who  had  seen  the  descent  of  the  flaming  ball,  imagined  that  fire 
bad  fallen  from  heaven  to  punish  them  for  their  pertinacity.  The 
poos  Agapida,  himself,  believes  that  this  fiery  missive  was  con- 
tacted by  divine  agency  to  confound  the  infidels ;  an  opinion  in 
which  he  is  supported  by  other  Catholic  historians* 

Seeing  heaven  and  earth  as  it  were  combined  against  them, 
b  Moors  lost  all  heart :  they  capitulated,  aud  were  permitted  to 
fcpart  with  their  effects,  leaving  behind  all  arms  and  munition? 
tfwir. 

The  Catholic  army  (says  Antonio  Agapida)  entered  Moclin 
ft  tolemn  state,  not  as  a  licentious  host,  intent  upon  plunder 
ftd  desolation,  but  as  a  band  of  Christian  warriors,  coming  to 
fvifj  and  regenerate  the  land.  The  standard  of  the  cross,  that 
aiign  of  this  holy  crusade,  was  borne  in  the  advance,  followed 
If  the  other  banners  of  the  army.      Then  came  the  king  and 

•  Near,  Garibay,  Lncio  Marino  Siculo,  Cosaa  Mcmoral  de  Hispan.  lib 
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queen,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  number  of  armed  eavaliera.  Tin 
were  accompanied  by  a  band  of  priests  and  friars,  with  the  cho 
of  the  royal  chapel,  chanting  the  canticle  "  Tt  deum  lavdamtu 
As  they  were  moving  through  the  streets  in  this  solemn  mannc 
every  sound  hushed  excepting  the  anthem  of  the  choir,  th< 
suddenly  heard,  issuing  as  it  were  from  under  ground,  a  chorus 
voices  chanting  in  solemn  response,  u  Bencdictum  qui  venit  i 
nomine  domini."*  The  procession  paused  in  wonder.  Tl 
sounds  rose  from  Christian  captives,  and  among  them  sever 
priests  who  were  confined  in  subterraneous  dungeons. 

The  heart  of  Isabella  was  greatly  touched.  She  ordered  tl 
captives  to  be  drawn  forth  from  their  cells,  and  was  still  mo 
moved  at  beholding,  by  their  wan,  discolored,  and  emaciat 
appearance,  how  much  they  had  suffered.  Their  hair  and  bear 
were  overgrown  and  shagged ;  they  were  wasted  by  hunger,  hs 
naked,  and  in  chains.  She  ordered  that  they  should  be  clothe 
and  cherished,  and  money  furnished  them  to  bear  them  to  thei 

homes,  f 

Several  of  the  captives  were  brave  cavaliers,  who  had  beei 
wounded  and  made  prisoners,  in  the  defeat  of  the  count  de  Cabn 
by  El  Zagal,  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were  also  found  othei 
melancholy  traces  of  that  disastrous  affair.  On  visiting  th< 
narrow  pass  where  the  defeat  had  taken  place,  the  remains  0 
several  Christian  warriors  were  found  in  thickets,  or  hidden  be 
hind  rocks,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains.  These  were  som* 
who  had  been  struck  from  their  horses,  and  wounded  too  several; 
to  fiv,  They  had  crawled  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  an* 
concealed  thcmsolvcs  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  ti 
enemy,  and  had  thus  perished  miserably  and  alone.  The  r 
mains  of  those  of  note  were  known  by  their  armor  and  devioc 

*  Marino  Sicula  t  IHescas,  Hist  Pontif  lib.  6,  c.  20,  %  L 
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lad  were  mourned  orer  by  their  companions  who  had  shared  the 
disasters  of  that  day.* 

The  queen  had  these  remains  piously  collected,  as  the  relics 
of  so  many  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  the  faith. 
Tlier  were  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the  mosques  of 
Moclin,  which  had  been  purified  and  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship.  "There,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "rest  the  bones  of 
those  truly  Catholic  knights,  in  the  holy  ground  which  in  a 
maimer  had  been  sanctified  by  their  blood ;  and  all  pilgrims 
poring  through  those  mountains  offer  up  prayers  and  masses  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls." 

The  queen  remained  for  some  time  at  Moclin,  administering 
comfort  to  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  bringing  the  newly 
acquired  territory  into  order,  and  founding  churches  and  monas- 
teries and  other  pious  institutions.  "  While  the  king  marched  in 
front,  hying  waste  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  says  the  figu- 
rative Antonio  Agapida,  "  queen  Isabella  followed  his  traces  as 
toe  binder  follows  the  reaper,  gathering  and  garnoring  the  rich 
Wrest  that  has  fallen  beneath  his  sickle.  In  this  she  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  that  cloud  of  bishops,  friars, 
and  other  saintly  men,  which  continually  surrounded  her,  gar- 
tering the  first  fruits  of  this  infidel  land  into  the  granaries  of 
toe  church"  Leaving  her  thus  piously  employed,  the  king  pur- 
eed his  career  of  conquest,  determined  to  lay  waste  the  vega, 
ud  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada. 

+  Pulgar,  part  3,  cap.  6L 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

How  King  Ferdinand  foraged  the  Vega;  and  of  tho  batllo  of  the  Bridged 
Pinos,  and  the  fate  of  the  two  Moorish  brothers. 

Muley  Abdallah  El  Zaoal  had  been  under  a  spell  of  ill  to* 
tune,  ever  since  the  suspicious  death  of  the  old  king  his  brother. 
Success  had  deserted  his  standard ;  and,  with  his  fickle  subjects, 
want  of  success  was  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  in  a  sovereign.  He 
found  his  popularity  declining,  and  he  lost  all  confidence  i&  h* 
people.  The  Christian  army  marched  in  open  defiance  through 
his  territories,  and  sat  down  deliberately  before  his  fortresses; 
yet  he  dared  not  lead  forth  his  legions  to  oppose  them,  lest  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Albaycin,  ever  ripe  for  a  revolt,  should  rise 
and  shut  the  gates  of  Granada  against  his  return. 

Every  few  days,  some  melancholy  train  entered  the  metropolis, 
the  inhabitants  of  some  captured  town  bearing  the  few  effects 
spared  them,  and  weeping  and  bewailing  the  desolation  of  their 
homes.  When  the  tidings  arrived  that  Iilora  and  Moclin  had 
fallen,  the  people  were  seized  with  consternation.  "  The  right 
eye  of  Granada  is  extinguished,"  exclaimed  they ;  "  the  shield  of 
Granada  is  broken  :  what  shall  protect  us  from  the  inroad  of  the 
foe?11  When  the  survivors  of  the  garrisons  of  those  towns 
arrived,  with  downcast  looks,  bearing  the  marks  of  battle,  siri 
destitute  of  arms  and  standards,  the  populace  reviled  them  H 
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(hemr  wrath ;  but  they  answered,  "  We  fought  as  long  as  we  had 
force  to  fight,  or  walls  to  shelter  us ;  but  the  Christians  laid  our 
town  and  battlements  in  ruins,  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  aid 
troni  Granada." 

The  alcaldes  of  Illora  and  Moclin  were  brothers ;  they  wero 

•like  in  prowess,  and  the  bravest  among  the  Moorish  cavaliers. 

They  had  been  the  most  distinguished  in  those  tilts  and  tourneys 

which  graced  the  happier  days  of  Granada,  and  had  distinguished 

themselves  in  the  sterner  conflicts  of  the  field.     Acclamation  had 

ilwajg  followed  their  banners,  and  they  had  long  been  the  delight 

of  the  people.     Yet  now,  when  they  returned  after  the  capture  of 

Aeir  fortresses,  they  wero  followed  by  the  unsteady  populace  with 

ttemtions.     The  hearts  of  the  alcaydes  swelled  with  indigna- 

|     &>&;  they  found  the  ingratitude  of  their  countrymen  still  more 

intolerable  than  the  hostility  of  the  Christians. 

Tidings  came,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  his  trium- 
phant legions  to  lay  waste  the  country  about  Granada,  Still  El 
&gal  did  not  dare  to  take  the  field.  The  two  alcaydes  of  Illora 
uri  Moclin  stood  before  him :  u  We  have  defended  your  for- 
tfcttea,"  said  they,  u  until  we  were  almost  buried  under  their 
Runs,  and  for  our  reward  we  receive  scoffings  and  revilings ;  give 
*i  oh  king,  an  opportunity  where  knightly  valor  may  signalize 
W£  not  shut  up  behind  stone  walls,  but  in  the  open  conflict  of 
fe  field.  The  enemy  approaches  to  lay  our  country  desolate : 
pie  as  men  to  meet  him  in  the  advance,  and  let  shame  light  upon 
*r  heads  if  we  be  found  wanting  in  the  battle  I" 

The  two  brothers  were  sent  forth,  with  a  large  force  of  horse 
*4 foot;  El  Zagal  intended,  should  they  be  successful,  to  issue 
fcA  with  his  whole  force,  and  by  a  decisive  victory,  repair  tho 
Im  he  had  suffered.  When  the  people  saw  the  well-known 
tedards  of  the  brothers  going  forth  to  battle,  there  was  a  feeble 
;  but  the  alcaydes  passed  on  with  stern  countenance^  for 
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they  knew  the  same  voices  would  curse  them  were  they  to  retan 
unfortunate.  They  east  a  farewell  look  upon  fair  Granada,  and 
upon  the  beautiful  fields  of  their  infancy,  as  if  for  these  they 
were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives,  but  not  for  an  ungrateful 
people. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  had  arrived  within  two  leagues  of 
Granada,  at  the  Bridge  of  Pinos,  a  pass  famous  in  the  wars  of  te 
Moors  and  Christians  for  many  a  bloody  conflict  It  was  the 
pass  by  which  the  Castilian  monarchs  generally  made  their 
inroads,  and  was  capable  of  great  defence,  from  the  ruggednes* 
of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  the  bridge.  The  king,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  attained  the  brow  of  a  hilly 
when  they  beheld  the  advance  guard,  under  the  marques  of  Culii 
and  the  master  of  Santiago,  furiously  attacked  by  the  enemy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  The  Moors  rushed  to  the  assault  with 
their  usual  shouts,  but  with  more  than  usual  ferocity.  There 
was  a  hard  struggle  at  the  bridge ;  both  parties  knew  the  im- 
portance of  that  pass. 

The  king  particularly  noted  the  prowess  of  two  Moorish  est* 
liers,  alike  in  arms  and  devices,  and  whom  by  their  bearing  and 
attendance  he  perceived  to  be  commanders  of  the  enemy.  Thej 
were  the  two  brothers,  the  alcaydes  of  Illora  and  Moclin.  Whar* 
ever  they  turned,  they  carried  confusion  and  death  into  the  nob 
of  the  Christians ;  but  they  fought  with  desperation,  rather  thai 
valor.  The  count  de  Cabra,  and  his  brother  Don  Martin  de  Cor- 
dova, pressed  forward  with  eagerness  against  them ;  but  having 
advanced  too  precipitately,  were  surrounded  by  the  foe,  and  ic 
imminent  danger.  A  young  Christian  knight,  seeing  their  peru 
hastened  with  his  followers  to  their  relief.  The  king  recognis* 
him  for  Don  Juan  de  Arragon,  count  of  Ribargoza,  his  own  o* 
phew ;  for  he  was  illegitimate  son  of  the  duke  of  Villabenno*, 
'illegitimate  brother  of  king  Ferdinand.     Tho  splendid  armor  of 
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Don  Juan,  and  the  sumptuous  caparison  of  his  steed,  rendered 
bun  a  brilliant  object  of  attack.     He  was  assailed  on  all  sides, 
and  bis  superb  steed  slain  under  him ;  jet  still  he  fougbt  valiant- 
ly, bearing  for  a  time  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  giving  the  ex- 
hausted forces  of  the  count  de  Gabra  time  to  recover  breath. 

Seeing  the  peril  of  these  troops  and  the  general  obstinacy  of 
the  fight,  the  king  ordered  the  royal  standard  to  be  advanced 
and  hastened,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  relief  of  the  count  de  Ca- 
hm  At  his  approach,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  to- 
wards the  bridge.  The  two  Moorish  commanders  endeavored  to 
felly  their  troops,  and  animate  them  to  defend  this  pass  to  the 
utuiost :  they  used  prayers,  remonstrances,  menaces — but  almost 
u  vain.  They  could  only  collect  a  scanty  handful  of  cavaliers ; 
with  these  they  planted  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and 
disputed  it  inch  by  inch.  The  fight  was  hot  and  obstinate,  for 
bit  few  could  contend  hand  to  hand,  yet  many  discharged  cross- 
bows and  arquebusses  from  the  banks.  The  river  was  covered 
with  the  floating  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Moorish  band  of  cava- 
Kfts  was  almost  entirely  out  to  pieces ;  the  two  brothers  fell,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  upon  the  bridge  they  had  so  resolutely  defend- 
d.  They  had  given  up  the  battle  for  lost,  but  had  determined 
**  to  return  alive  to  ungrateful  Granada. 

When  the  people  of  the  capital  heard  how  devotedly  they  had 
"Den,  they  lamented  greatly  their  deaths,  and  extolled  their 
fctfcory:  a  column  was  erected  to  their  honor  in  the  vicinity  of 
fe  bridge,  which  long  wont  by  the  name  of  "the  Tomb  of  the 
Brothers." 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  now  marched  on,  and  established  its 
•■p  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada.  The  worthy  Agapida  gives 
■ttj  triumphant  details  of  the  ravages  committed  in  the  vega, 

[•fen  was  again  laid  waste ;  the  grain,  fruits,  and  other  produo- 
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a  dreary  desert  He  narrates  several  fierce  bat  ineffectual ol 
lies  and  skirmishes  of  the  Moors,  in  defence  of  their  favorite 
plain ;  among  which,  one  deserves  to  be  mcutioned.  as  it  record* 
the  achievements  of  one  of  the  saintly  heroes  of  this  war. 

During  one  of  the  movements  of  the  Christian  army,  near  the 
walls  of  Granada,  a  battalion  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  i 
large  force  of  foot,  had  sallied  from  the  city,  and  posted  them 
selves  near  some  gardens,  which  were  surrounded  by  a  canal,  ift< 
traversed  by  ditches,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Moors  beheld  the  duke  del  Infantado  pass  by,  witt  hi 
two  splendid  battalions ;  one  of  men-at-arms,  the  other  of  ligh 
cavalry,  armed  d  la  gincta.  In  company  with  him,  but  followin 
as  a  rear-guard,  was  Don  Garcia  Osorio,  the  belligerent  bishop  c 
Jacn,  attended  by  Francisco  Bovadillo,  the  corregidor  of  his  eitr 
and  followed  by  two  squadrons  of  men-at-arms,  from  Jaen,  Ai 
dinar,  Ubcda,  and  Baeza.*  The  success  of  last  year's  campaig 
had  given  the  good  bishop  an  inclination  for  warlike  affairs,  an 
he  had  once  more  buckled  on  his  cuirass. 

The  Moors  were  much  given  to  stratagem  in  warfare.  The 
looked  wistfully  at  the  magnificent  squadrons  of  the  duke  del  I 
fantado;  but  their  martial  discipline  precluded  all  attack:  U 
good  bishop  promised  to  be  a  more  easy  prey.  Suffering  tl 
duke  and  his  troops  to  pass  unmolested,  they  approached  tl 
squadrons  of  the  bishop,  and,  making  a  pretended  attack,  sk 
mished  slightly,  and  fled  in  apparent  confusion.  The  bishop  co 
sidered  the  day  his  own,  and,  seconded  by  his  corregidor  Bo* 
dillo,  followed  with  valorous  precipitation.  The  Moors  fled  in 
the  Huerta  del  Bey,  or  orchard  of  the  king ;  the  troops  of  t 
bishop  followed  hotly  after  them. 

When  the  Moors  perceived  their  pursacra  fairly  erabarras* 

*  Pnlgar,  part  3,  cap.  62. 
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among  the  intricacies  of  the  garden,  they  turned  fiercely  upon 
them,  while  some  of  their  number  threw  open  the  sluices  of  the 
XeneL  In  an  instant,  the  canal  which  encircled  and  the  ditches 
which  traversed  the  garden,  were  filled  with  water,  and  the  va- 
liant bishop  and  his  followers  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
i  deluge.9  A  scene  of  great  confusion  succeeded.  Some  of  tbo 
men  of  Jaen,  stoutest  of  heart  and  hand,  fought  with  the  Mooia 
in  the  garden,  while  others  struggled  with  the  water,  endeavoring 
to  escape  across  the  canal,  in  which  attempt  many  horses  were 
drowned. 

Fortunately,  the  duke  del  Infantado  perceived  the  snare  into 
which  his  companions  had  fallen,  and  dispatched  his  light  cavalry 
to  their  assistance.  The  Moors  were  compelled  to  flight,  and 
driven  along  the  road  of  Elvira  up  to  the  gates  of  Granada.9  Se- 
veral Christian  cavaliers  perished  in  this  affray ;  the  bishop  him- 
•elf  escaped  with  difficulty,  having  slipped  from  his  saddle  in 
crossing  the  canal,  but  saving  himself  by  holding  on  to  the  tail  of 
his  charger.  This  perilous  achievement  seems  to  have  satisfied 
the  good  bishop's  belligerent  propensities.  He  retired  on  his 
laurels,  (says  Agapida,)  to  his  city  of  Jaen  ;  where,  in  the  fruition 
of  all  good  things,  he  gradually  waxed  too  corpulent  for  his  corse- 
let, which  was  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  his  episcopal  palace ;  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  his  military  deeds,  throughout  the  residue  of 
the  holy  war  of  Granada,  t 

King  Ferdinand  having  completed  his  ravage  of  the  vega,  and 
kept  £1  Zagal  shut  up  in  his  capital,  conducted  his  army  back 
trough  the  pass  of  Lope  to  rejoin  queen  Isabella  at  Moclin. 

*  Pulgar. 

t "  Don  Luis  Osorio  ftie  obispo  de  Jaen  desde  el  afio  dc  1488.  y  presidio 
■  «ta  Iglesia  hasta  el  de  149G  in  que  murio  en  Flandes,  a  dondc  fue  acorn- 
pai&Ddo  a  la  princesa  Dcf-a  Juana,  es»posa  del  archiduqne  Don  Fel/pe.''— 
BpaaV?  Sagrada.  por  Fr.  M.  Risco,  torn.  41,  trat.  77,  cap.  4. 
12 
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The  fortresses  lately  taken  being  well  garrisoned  and  supplied, 
he  gave  the  command  of  the  frontier  to  his  cousin,  Don  Fadrique 
do  Toledo,  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  Netherlands  as  the  duke 
of  Alva.  The  campaign  being  thus  completely  crowned  with 
■access,  the  sovereigns  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Cor— -^. 
dors. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Attempt  of  SI  Zagal  upon  the  life  of  Boabdil,  and  how  the  latter  was  routed 

to  action. 

^o  sooner  did  the  last  squadron  of  Christian  cavalry  disappear 

behind  the  mountains  of  Elvira,  and  the  note  of  its  trumpets  dio 

*Way  upon  the  ear,  than  the  long-suppressed  wrath  of  Muley  El 

«*gal  buret  forth*     He  determined  no  longer  to  be  half  a  king, 

reigning  over  a  divided  kingdom,  in  a  divided  capital ;  but  to  ex- 

terminate,  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  bis  nephew  Boabdil  and  his 

Action.    He  turned  furiously  upon  those  whose  factious  conduct 

"*d  deterred  him  from  sallying  upon  the  foe ;  some  he  punished 

oy  confiscations,  others  by  banishment,  others  by  death.     Once 

undisputed  monarch  of  the  entire  kingdom,  he  trusted  to  his  mi- 

utarj  skill  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  drive  the  Christians  over 

4«  frontier. 

Boabdil,  however,  had  again  retired  to  Yelez  el  Blanco,  on 
tte  confines  of  Muroia,  where  he  could  avail  himself,  in  case  of 
^urgency,  of  any  assistance  or  protection  afforded  him  by  the 
poky  of  Ferdinand.  His  defeat  had  blighted  his  reviving  for- 
tai,  for  the  people  considered  him  as  inevitably  doomed  to 
airfortune  Still,  while  he  lived,  El  Zagal  knew  be  would  be  a 
allying  point  for  faction,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  de- 
lated into  power  by  the  capricious  multitude.  He  had  recourse 
fthnfae  to  the  most  perfidious  means,  to  compass  his  destruo* 
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tion.  He  tent  ambassadors  to  him,  representing  the  necesiUj  ef 
concord  for  the  salvation  of  the  kingdom,  and  eren  offering  to 
resign  the  title  of  king,  and  to  become  subject  to  his  sway,  on  re- 
ceiving so  in  3  estate  on  which  he  could  live  in  tranquil  retirement 
But  while  the  ambassadors  bore  these  words  of  peace,  thej  wen 
furnished  with  poisoned  herbs,  which  they  were  to  administer  se- 
cretly to  Boabdil ;  and  if  they  failed  in  this  attempt,  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  dispatch  him  openly,  while  engaged  ii 
conversation.  They  were  instigated  to  this  treason  by  promwei 
of  great  reward,  and  by  assurances  from  the  alfaquis  that  Boab- 
dil was  an  apostate,  whose  death  would  be  acceptable  to  Heaven. 

The  young  monarch  was  secretly  apprised  of  the  concerted 
treason,  and  refused  an  audience  to  the  ambassadors.  He  de- 
nounced his  uncle  as  the  murderer  of  his  father  and  his  kindred, 
and  the  usurper  of  his  throne  ;  and  vowed  never  to  relent  in  bo* 
tility  to  him,  until  he  should  place  his  head  on  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Open  war  again  broke  out  between  the  two  monarch*,  though 
feebly  carried  on,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  embarrassments. 
Ferdinand  again  extended  his  assistance  to  Boabdil,  ordering  the 
commanders  of  his  fortresses  to  aid  him  in  all  enterprises  against 
his  uncle,  and  against  such  places  as  refused  to  acknowledge  hia 
as  king ;  and  Don  Juan  dc  Bonavides,  who  commanded  in  Lores, 
even  made  inroads  in  his  name,  into  the  territories  of  Almeria, 
Baza,  and  Guadix,  which  owned  allegiance  to  El  ZagaL 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  three  great  evils  to  contend  with 
— the  inconstancy  of  his  subjects,  the  hostility  of  his  uncle,  and 
the  friendship  of  Ferdinand.  The  last  was  by  far  the  most  bane- 
ful .  his  fortunes  withered  under  it  He  was  looked  upon  as  the 
enemy  of  his  faith  and  of  his  country.  The  cities  shut  their 
gates  against  him  ;  the  people  cursed  him ;  even  the  scanty  band 
of  cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  followed  his  ill-starred  banner,  be* 
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gun  to  desert  him ;  for  he  Lad  not  wherewithal  to  reward,  nor 
even  to  support  them.     His  spirits  sank  with  his  fortune,  and  he 
feared  that  in  a  little  time  lie  should  not  have  a  spot  of  earth 
whereon  to  plant  his  standard,  nor  an  adherent  to  rally  under  it. 
Id  the  midst  of  his  despondency,  he  received  a  message  from 
his  lion-hearted  mother,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra.      It   was 
brought  by  the  steadfast  adherent  to  their  fortunes,  Aben  Co 
blu.    u  For  shame,"  said  she,  "  to  linger  timorously  about  the 
borders  of  your  kingdom,  when  a  usurper  is  seated  in  your  capi- 
tal.  Why  look  abroad  for  perfidious  aid,  when  you  have  loyal 
baits  beating  true  to  you  in  Granada  ?     The  Albaycin  is  ready 
to  throw  open  its  gates  to  receive  you.     Strike  home  vigorously- - 
indden  blow  may  mend  all,  or  make  an  end.     A  throne  or  a 
pro!— for  a  king  there  is  no  honorable  medium." 

Boabdil  was  of  an  undecided  character,  but  there  are  circum- 
Atees  which  bring  the  most  wavering  to  a  decision,  and  when 
nee  resolved  they  are  apt  to  act  with  a  daring  impulse,  unknown 
*  steadier  judgments.  The  message  of  the  sultana  roused  him 
ha  a  dream.  Granada,  beautiful  Granada,  with  its  stately  Al- 
bahra,  its  delicious  gardens,  its  gushing  and  limpid  fountains 
tjuUing  among  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  myrtle,  rose  before 
ti&  u  What  have  I  done,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  I  should  be  an 
Bile  from  this  paradise  of  my  forefathers — a  wanderer  and  fugi- 
fahny  own  kingdom,  while  a  murderous  usurper  sits  proudly 
^*  my  throne?  Surely  Allah  will  befriend  the  righteous 
*■*;  one  blow,  and  all  may  be  my  own." 

He  summoned  his  scanty  band  of  cavaliers.  "  Who  is  reedy 
fcfcDow  his  monarch  unto  the  death  ?"  said  he :  and  every  one 
U  bis  hand  upon  his  scimetar.  "  Enough  !"  said  he ;  "  let  each 
■l  arm  himself  and  prepare  his  steed  in  secret,  for  an  enterprise 
f  Id  and  peril  *  if  we  succeed,  our  reward  is  empire." 
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CHAPTER  X1VI. 

flow  Boalidil  retoracd  secretly  to  Granada,  and  bow  he  was  reotiwi- 
ticcond  embassy  of  Don  Juan  do  Vera,  and  bis  perils  in  the  Alhambn. 

"  In  the  baud  of  God,"  exclaims  an  old  Arabian  chronicler,  u  if 
the  destiny  of  princes ;    he  alone  giveth  empire.      A  Moorish     | 
horseman,  mounted  on  a  fleet  Arabian  steed,  was  one  day  trt-     ■ 
versing  the  mountains  which  extend  between  Granada  and  the 
frontier  of  Murcia.     He  galloped  swiftly  through  the  valleys,  bat 
paused  and  looked  out  cautiously  from    the  summit  of  every 
height     A  squadron,  of  cavaliers  followed  warily  at  a  distance. 
There  were  fifty  lances.     The  richness  of  their  armor  and  attire 
showed  them  to  be  warriors  of  noble  rank,  and  their  leader  had  a 
lofty  and  prince-like  demeanor."     The  squadron  thus  described 
by  the  Arabian  chronicler,  was  the  Moorish  king  Boabdil  and  hi* 
devoted  followers 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  they  pursued  their  adventurous^ 
journey,  avoiding  all  populous  parts  of  the  country,  and  choosing 
the  most  solitary  passes  of  the  mountains.     They  suffered  sever* 
hardships  and  fatigues,  but  suffered  without  a  murmur:  they 
were  accustomed  to  rugged  campaigning,  and  their  steeds  were  oi  j 
generous  and  unyielding  spirit.     It  was  midnight,  and  all  was*  ~* 
dark  and  silent  as  they  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  ap~% 
proaclicd  the  city  of  Granada.     They  passed  along  quietly  undo? 
the  shadow  of  its  walls  until  they  arrived  near  the  gate  of  th# 
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Albaycin.  Here  Boabdil  ordered  his  followers  to  halt,  anJ  re- 
gain concealed  Taking  but  four  or  five  with  him,  he  advanced 
resolutely  to  the  gate,  and  knocked  with  the  hilt  of  his  scimetar. 
The  guards  demanded  who  sought  to  enter  at  that  unseasonable 
bow.  a  Tour  king !"  exclaimed  Boabdil,  "  open  the  gate  and 
admit  him  !" 

The  guards  held  forth  a  light,  and  recognised  the  person  cf 
tie  youthful  monarch.  They  were  struck  with  sudden  awe,  and 
ttrew  open  the  gates ;  and  Boabdil  and  his  followers  entered  un- 
stated.  They  galloped  to  the  dwellings  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  Albaycin,  thundering  at  their  portals,  and  sum- 
feeaing  them  to  rise  and  take  arms  for  their  rightful  sovereign. 
She  summons  was  instantly  obeyed :  trumpets  resounded  through- 
M  the  streets — the  gleam  of  torches  and  the  flash'  of  arms 
■bowed  the  Moors  hurrying  to  their  gathering-places — by  day* 
Irak,  the  whole  force  of  the  Albaycin  was  rallied  under  the 
■fcrndard  of  Boabdil,  and  Aben  Comixa  was  made  alcayde  of  the 
fcrtras.  Such  was  the  success  of  this  sudden  and  desperate  act 
tf  the  young  monarch ;  for  we  are  assured  by  contemporary  his- 
torians, that  there  had  been  no  previous  concert  or  arrangement 
•As  the  guards  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  admit  him,"  ob- 
swves  a  pious  chronicler,  "  so  God  opened  the  hearts  of  tho 
Ihors  to  receive  him  as  their  king."* 

In  the  morning  early,  the  tidings  of  this  event  roused  El 
fagal  from  his  slumbers  in  the  Alhambra.  The  fiery  old  war- 
fa  assembled  his  guard  in  haste,  and  made  his  way  sword  in 
lad  to  the  Albaycin,  hoping  to  come  upon  his  nephew  by  sur- 
P-ml  He  was  vigorously  met  by  Boabdil  and  his  adherents,  and 
men  back  into  the  quarter  of  the  Alhambra.  An  encounter 
hk  place  between  the  two  kings,  in  the  square  before  the  prin- 

•Pulcar. 
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cipal  mosque ;  here  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  impbcrife 
fury,  as  though  it  had  been  agreed  to  decide  their  competitMi 
for  the  crown  by  single  combat  In  the  tumult  of  this  chtatt* 
medley  affray,  however,  they  were  separated,  and  the  party  tf  B 
Zagal  was  ultimately  driven  from  the  square. 

The  battle  raged  for  some  time  in  the  streets  and  plica  4 
the  city,  but  finding  their  powers  of  mischief  cramped  whldi 
such  narrow  limits,  both  parties  sallied  forth  into  the  fields,  ul 
fought  beneath  the  walls  until  evening.     Many  fell  on  both  ufc^ 
and  at  night  each  party  withdrew  into  its  quarter,  until  the 
ing  gave  them  light  to  renew  the  unnatural  conflict     For  seitnl 
days,  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  city  remained  like  boitfll 
powers  arrayed  against  each  other.     The  party  of  the  Alkamhi 
was  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Albaycin,  and  contained: 
most  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry ;  but  the  adherents  of  Botbfl; 
were  men  hardened  and  strengthened  by  labor,  and  habitaafy] 
skilled  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 

The  Albaycin  underwent  a  kind  of  siege  by  the  forces  of  fi", 
Zagal;  they  effected  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  made  repettJ 
attempts  to  carry  it  sword  in  hand,  but  were  as  often  repolisi: 
The  troops  of  Boabdil,  on  the  other  hand,  made  frequent  sallies,, 
and  in  the  conflicts  which  took  place,  the  hatred  of  the 
tants  arose  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  no  quarter  was  given 
either  side. 

Boabdil  perceived  the  inferiority  of  his  force ;  he  dreadsN 
also  that  his  adherents,  being  for  the  most  part  tradesmen  *ti 
artisans,  would  become  impatient  of  this  interruption  of  tkflbn 
gainful  occupations,  and  disheartened  by  these  continual  scenes  4tt 
carnage.  He  sent  missives,  therefore,  in  all  baste,  to  Don  Fatt^ 
quo  de  Toledo,  who  commanded  the  Christian  forces  on  4s>? 
frontier,  entreating  his  assistance. 

Don  Fadrique  had  received  instructions  from  the  politic  Fe* 
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fiuad,  to  aid  the  youthful  monarch  in  all  his  contests  with  his 
ancle.  He  advanced  with  a  body  of  troop*  near  to  Granada 
The  moment  Boabdil  discerned,  from  the  towers  of  the  A 1  bay c in, 
the  Christian  banuers  aud  lances  winding  round  the  base  of  the 
mountain  of  Elvira,  he  sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  Abenccrrages  under  Aben  Goinixa.  £1  Zagal,  who 
n*  equally  on  the  alert,  and  apprised  that  the  Christian  troops 
ame  in  aid  of  his  nephew,  likewise  sallied  forth  and  drew  up  his 
troops  in  battle  array.  Don  Fadrique,  wary  lest  some  treachery 
should  be  intended,  halted  among  somo  plantations  of  olives,  re- 
tained Boabdil  by  his  side,  and  signified  his  wish  that  Aben  Co- 
miu  would  advance  with  his  squadron  and  offer  battle  to  the  old 
king.  The  provocation  was  given,  but  El  Zagal  maintained  his 
position.  He  threw  out  some  light  parties,  however,  which  skir- 
mished with  the  Abencerrages  of  Aben  Coinixa,  after  which  he 
nosed  his  trumpets  to  sound  a  recall,  and  retired  into  the  city  ; 
nortified,  it  is  said,  that  the  Christian  cavaliers  should  witness 
these  fratricidal  discords  between  true  believers 

Don  Fadrique,  still  distrustful,  drew  off  to  a  distance,  and  en- 
onped  for  the  night  near  the  bridge  of  Cabillas. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  Moorish  cavalier  with  an  escort,  ap- 
proached the  advance  guard,  and  his  trumpets  sounded  a  parley. 
fie  craved  an  audience,  as  an  envoy  from  El  Zagal,  and  was  ad- 
soitted  to  the  tent  of  Don  Fadrique.     El  Zagal  had  learnt  that 
the  Christian  troops  had  come  to  aid  his  nephew,  and  now  offered 
Id  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them  on  terms  still  more  advan- 
tageous than  those  of  Boabdil.     The  wary  Don  Fadrique  listened 
to  the  Moor  with  apparent  complacency,  but  determined  to  send 
toe  of  his  most  intrepid  and  discreet  cavaliers,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  flag,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  old  king  within  tho 
very  walls  of  the  Alhambra.     Tho  officer  chosen  for  this  import- 
sat  mission  was  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  tho  same  stanch  and  de- 
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vout  cavalier,  who  in  times  preceding  the  war  Lai  borne  Ik 
message  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  to  old  Muley  Abul  Hassaa, 
demanding  arrears  of  tribute.  Don  Juan  was  received  with  great 
ceremony  by  the  king.  No  records  remain  of  his  diplomatic  m* 
gotiations,  but  they  extended  into  the  night,  and  it  being  too  lite 
to  return  to  camp,  he  was  sumptuously  lodged  in  an  apartment  fi 
the  Alhambra.  In  the  morning,  one  of  the  courtiers  about  tk 
palace,  somewhat  given  to  jest  and  raillery,  invited  Don  Join  te 
a  ceremony  which  some  of  the  alfaquis  were  about  to  celebrate 
in  the  mosque  of  the  palace.  The  religious  punctilio  of  this 
moot  discreet  cavalier  immediately  took  umbrage  at  what  he  cot* 
oeived  a  banter.  "  The  servants  of  queen  Isabella  of  Castik,* 
replied  he  stiffly  and  sternly,  u  who  bear  on  their  armor  the  cm 
of  St  Jago,  never  enter  tho  temples  of  Mahomet,  but  to  level 
them  to  the  earth,  and  trample  on  them." 

The  Moslem  courtier  retired  somewhat  disconcerted  by  tail 
Catholic,  but  not  very  courteous  reply,  and  reported  it  to  a  rene- 
gado  of  Antiqucra.  The  latter,  eager,  like  all  rencgadoes,  to  show 
devotion  to  his  newly  adopted  creed,  volunteered  to  return  wick 
the  courtier  and  have  a  tilt  of  words  with  the  testy  diplomatist 
They  found  Don  Juan  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  the  aletjdc 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  took  occasion  to  indulge  in  sportive  con- 
ments  on  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Tki 
ire  of  this  devout  knight  and  discreet  ambassador  began  te 
kindle ;  but  he  restrained  it  within  the  limits  of  lofty  grarity. 
"  Ton  would  do  well,"  said  he,  "to  cease  talking  about  what  yoa 
do  not  understand."  This  only  provoked  light  attacks  of  tbt 
witlingh ;  until  one  of  them  dared  to  make  some  degrading  and 
obscene  comparison  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Aniina.  tb# 
mother  of  Mahomet  In  an  instant  Don  Juan  sprang  to  hit 
feet,  dashed  chess-board  and  ohess-men  aside,  and  drawing  Ml 
■word,  dealt,  says  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  suoh  a  fermoxi  cn> 
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dttllada  (inch  a  handsome  slash)  across  the  head  of  the  blasphem- 
ing Moor,  as  felled  him  to  the  earth.  The  rencgado,  seeing  hid 
comrade  fall,  fled  for  his  life,  making  the  halls  and  galleries  ring 
with  bis  outcries.  Guards,  pages  and  attendants  rushed  in,  but 
Bon  Juan  kept  them  at  bay,  until  the  appearance  of  the  king 
ratored  order.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  affray,  he 
•eted  with  proper  discrimination.  Don  Juan  was  held  sacred  as 
in  ambassador,  and  the  renegado  was  severely  punished  for  having 
compromised  the  hospitality  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  tumult  in  the  Alhambra  however,  soon  caused  a  more 
dangerous  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  rumored  that  Christians 
had  been  introduced  into  the  palace  with  some  treasonable  do 
BpL  The  populace  caught  up  arms,  and  ascended  in  throngs  to 
Ike  gate  of  Justice,  demanding  the  death  of  all  Christian  spies 
and  those  who  had  introduced  them.  This  was  no  time  to  reason 
with  an  infuriate  mob,  when  the  noise  of  their  clamors  might 
bring  the  garrison  of  the  Albaycin  to  back  them.  Nothing  was 
left  for  El  Zagal  but  to  furnish  Don  Juan  with  a  disguise,  a  swift 
none,  and  an  escort,  and  to  let  him  out  of  the  Alhambra  by  a 
printe  gate.  It  was  a  sore  grievance  to  the  stately  cavalier  to 
tare  to  submit  to  these  expedients,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
In  Moorish  disguise  he  passed  through  crowds  that  were  clamor- 
ing for  his  head ;  and  once  out  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  gave  reins 
to  bis  horse,  nor  ceased  spurring  until  he  found  himself  safe 
inder  the  banners  of  Don  Fadrique. 

Thus  ended  the  second  embassy  of  Don  Juan  dc  Vera,  less 
lately,  but  more  perilous  than  the  first.  Don  Fadriquc  extolled 
is  prowess,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  his  discretion  j 
nd  rewarded  him  with  a  superb  horse,  while  at  the  same  tinio 
b  wrote  a  letter  to  El  Zagal,  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  and 
rotection  he  had  observed  to  his  ambassador.  Queen  Isabella 
particularly  delighted  with  the  piety  of  Don  Juan,  and 
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his  promptness  in  vindicating  the  immaculate  character  of  tk 
Blessed  Virgin,  and,  beside  conferring  on  him  various  hononbk 
distinctions,  made  him  a  royal  present  of  three  hundred  thousand 
maravadils.* 

The  report  brought  by  this  cavalier  of  affairs  in  Granada  to 
gether  with  the  preceding  skirmishings  between  the  Mooruk 
factions  before  the  walls,  convinced  Don  Fadrique  that  there  wm 
no  collusion  between  the  monarchs  ;  on  returning  to  his  frontier 
post,  therefore,  he  sent  Boabdil  a  reinforcement  of  Christian  foot- 
soldiers  and  arquebussers,  under  Fernan  Alvarez  de  Sotomijet, 
alcayde  of  Colomera.  This  was  as  a  firebrand  thrown  in  to  ligk* 
up  anew  the  flames  of  war  in  the  city,  which  remained  ragii| 
between  the  Moorish  inhabitants  for  the  space  of  fifty  daya 

*  Alcantara,  Hist.  Granad.  vol  8,  c  17,  apud  De  Harro  NoMkril: 
Gcnealogico,  lib.  6,  cap.  16. 
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CHAPTER  XIVII. 

How  King  Ferdinand  laid  siege  to  Velcz  Malaga. 

rrto,  the  events  of  this  renowned  war  have  been  little  else 
i  succession  of  brilliant  but  brief  exploits,  such  as  sudden 
i,  wild  skirmishes  among  the  mountains,  and  the  surprisals 
itlea,  fortresses,  and  frontier  towns.  We  approach  now  to 
important  and  prolonged  operations,  in  which  ancient  and 
j  cities,  the  bulwarks  of  Granada,  were  invested  by  power- 
mies,  subdued  by  slow  and  regular  sieges,  and  thus  the  cap- 
ft  naked  and  alone. 

le  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Christian  sovereigns  (says  Fray 
lio  Agapida)  had  resounded  throughout  the  east,  and  filled 
ithenesse  with  alarm.  The  Grand-Turk  Bajazet  II.,  and 
adly  foe  the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt,  suspending  for  a  time 
bloody  feuds,  entered  into  a  league  to  protect  the  religion 
hornet  and  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  hostilities  of 
hristians.  It  was  concerted  between  them,  that  Bajazet 
send  a  powerful  armada  against  the  island  of  Sicily,  then 
aining  to  the  Spanish  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
tent  ion  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns ;  while,  at  the  same 
jeat  bodies  of  troops  should  be  poured  into  Granada,  from 
x>site  coast  of  Africa 
rdinand  and  Isabella  received  timely  intelligence  of  these 
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designs.  They  resolved  at  onoe  to  carry  the  war  into  the  set 
board  of  Granada,  to  possess  themselves  of  its  ports,  and  thus,* 
it  wore,  to  bar  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  against  all  external  aid 
Malaga  was  to  be  the  main  object  of  attack :  it  was  the  principal 
seaport  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost  necessary  to  tin  existence. 
It  had  long  been  the  seat  of  opulent  commerce,  sending  many 
ships  to  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  was  also  the  great 
channel  of  communication  with  Africa,  through  which  were  intro- 
duced supplies  of  money,  troops,  arms,  and  steeds,  from  Tunii, 
Tripoli.  Fez,  Treinezan,  and  other  Barbary  powers.  It  was  em- 
phatically called,  therefore,  "  the  hand  and  mouth  of  Granada." 
Before  laying  siege  to  this  redoubtable  city,  however,  it  waf 
deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  neighboring  city  of  Velex  Malagi 
and  its  dependent  places,  which  might  otherwise  harass  the  bfr 
sieging  army. 

For  this  important  campaign,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  were 
again  summoned  to  take  the  field  with  their  forces,  in  the  spring 
of  1137.  The  menaced  invasion  of  the  infidel  powers  of  the  east, 
had  awakened  new  ardor  in  the  bosoms  of  all  true  Christiai 
knights ;  and  so  zealously  did  they  respond  to  the  summons  of  the 
sovereigns,  that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  and  fiftj 
thousand  foot,  the  flower  of  Spanish  warriors,  led  by  the  braves! 
of  Spanish  cavaliers,  thronged  the  renowned  city  of  Cordova,  ii 
the  appointed  time. 

On  the  night  before  this  mighty  host  set  forth  upon  its  marcn 
an  earthquake  shook  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  awakened  by  tk 
skaking  of  the  walls  and  rocking  of  the  towers,  fled  to  the  conrl 
and  squares,  fearing  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ruins  of  the 
dwellings.  The  earthquake  was  most  violent  in  the  quarter  < 
the  royal  residence,  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorii 
kings.  Many  looked  upon  this  as  an  omen  of  some  impendii 
evil ;  but  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  in  that  infallible  spirit  of  iv 
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niton  which  succeeds  an  event,  plainly  reads  in  it  a  presage  that 
fie  empire  of  the  Moors  was  about  to  be  shaken  to  its  centre. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  ere  of  the  Sunday  of  Palms,  (says  a 
lorthy  and  loyal  chronicler  of  the  time,)  that  the  most  Catholic 
Monarch  departed  with  his  army,  to  render  service  to  Heaven, 
ind  make  war  upon  the  Moors.*  Heavy  rains  had  swelled  all 
the  streams,  and  rendered  the  roads  deep  and  difficult  The 
king,  therefore,  divided  his  host  Into  two  bodies.  In  one  he  put 
all  the  artillery,  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  horse,  and  com- 
manded by  the  master  of  Alcantara  and  Martin  Alonzo,  senior 
of  Montemayor.  This  division  was  to  proceed  by  the  road 
through  the  valleys,  where  pasturage  abounded  for  the  oxen 
which  drew  the  ordnance. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  was  led  by  the  king  in  person. 
It  was  divided  into  numerous  battalions,  each  commanded  by 
■ome  distinguished  cavalier.  The  king  took  the  rough  and  po- 
ifloas  road  of  the  mountains,  and  few  mountains  are  more  rugged 
•ad  difficult  than  those  of  Andalusia.  The  roads  are  mere  mule- 
paths,  straggling  amidst  rocks  and  along  the  verge  of  precipices, 
clambering  vast  craggy  heights,  or  descending  into  frightful 
chasms  and  ravines,  with  scanty  and  uncertain  foothold  for  either 
aun  or  steed.  Four  thousand  pioneers  were  sent  in  advance, 
Under  the  alcayde  de  los  Donceles,  to  conquer,  in  some  degree, 
the  asperities  of  the  road.  Some  had  pickaxes  and  crowbars  to 
break  the  rocks,  others  had  implements  to  construct  bridges  over 
he  mountain  torrents,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  others  to  lay  step- 
ring-stones  in  the  smaller  streams.  As  the  country  was  inhab- 
ted  by  fierce  Moorish  mountaineers,  Don  Diego  de  Castrillo  was 
lispatohed,  with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  to  take  possession  of 
be  heights  and  passes.     Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the 
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royal  amy  wffwd  excessively  on  ha  manm.  At  aaa  mm 
then  m  no  pl&oo  to  encamp,  for  flto  leagoet  of  the  ma 
•ohm  and  mountainous  country ;  and  many  of  the  beasts  af  W 
den  sank  down,  and  perished  on  Uu  road. 

It  waa  with  the  greatest  joy,  therefore,  thai  tha  renal  'a 
emerged  fan  theaa  stern  and  frightful  defiles,  and  name  to  eJ 
they  looked  down  npon  the  vege  of  Velea  Malaga.  Tha  regies 
before  them  *ae  one  of  tha  moat  delootabla  to  tha  ere,  that  em 
waa  ravaged  by  an  army.  Sheltered  from  erery  rnde  Wast  bji 
screen  of  mountains,  and  eloping  and  expanding  to  the  tooth,  Ifei 
lovely  valley  waa  quickened  by  the  moat  geaenraa  annabu 
tend  by  tin  silver  moanderinga  of  the  Vales,  and  refreshed  kf 
eooling  breeses  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  sloping  bills  am 
covered  with  Vineyards  and  olive-trees;  the  distant  fields  win! 
with  grain,  or  were  verdant  with  pasturage ;  while  rvund  t 
eity  were  delightful  gardens,  the  favorite  retreats  of  the  Most 
where  their  white  pavilions  gleamed  among  groves  of  nrwra 
nitrons,  and  pomegranates,  and  were  surmounted  by  stately  pd* 
—those  plants  of  southern  growth,  bespeaking  a  generous  elms* 
and  a  elondlcss  sky. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  delightful  valley,  the  eity  of  Tim 
Malaga  reared  its  warrior  battlementa  in  stern  contrast  too 
landscape,  tt  was  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  and  insulitsl 
hill,  and  strongly  fortified  by  walls  and  towers.  The  crest  of  tho 
hill  rose  high  above  the  town,  into  a  mere  eras;,  immmss£gjsal 
every  other  side,  snd  crowned  by  a  powerful  castle,  which  di 
neered  over  the  surrounding  country.  Two  suburbs  swept  do** 
Into  the  valley,  from  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  were  defend** 
by  bulwarks  and  deep  ditches.  The  vast  ranges  of  gray  him* 
tains,  often  capped  with  clouds,  which  rose  to  tha  north,  vert 
habited  by  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  whose  atroaf  fairs— 
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Canillas,  Competa,  and  Benamargosa,  frowned  dawn 
run  eragged  heighta 

When  the  Christian  host  arrived  in  sight  of  this  valley,  a 
quadron  was  hovering  on  the  smooth  sea  before  it,  displaying 
be  banner  of  Castile.  This  was  commanded  by  the  count  of 
Frevento,  and  consisted  of  four  armed  galleys,  conveying  a  num- 
ber of  caravels,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army. 

After  surveying  the  ground,  king  Ferdinand  encamped  on  the 
■de  of  a  mountain  which  advanced  close  to  the  city,  and  was  the 
hot  of  a  rugged  sierra,  or  chain  of  heights,  that  extended  quite  to 
Chanada.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  overlooking  the 
ttmp,  was  a  Moorish  town,  powerfully  fortified,  called  Ben  torn  iz 
considered  capable  of  yielding  great  assistance  to  V elez  Malaga 
8ereral  of  the  generals  remonstrated  with  the  king,  for  choosing  a 
pA  to  exposed  to  assaults  fronv  the  mountaineers ;  but  he  re- 
ified, that  he  should  thus  cut  off  all  communication  between 
Bentomiz  and  the  city;  and  that  as  to  the  danger,  his  soldiers 
fcut  keep  the  more  vigilant  guard  against  surprise. 

King  Ferdinand  rode  about,  attended  by  several  cavaliers  and 
l  amall  number  of  cuirassiers,  appointing  the  various  stations  of 
decamp.  Having  directed  a  body  of  foot-soldiers  to  possess 
feemselves,  as  an  advanced  guard,  of  an  important  height  which 
frerlooked  the  city,  he  retired  to  a  tent  to  take  refreshment 
taile  at  table,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  uproar,  and,  looking 
trth,  beheld  his  soldiers  flying  before  a  superior  force  of  the 
beicy.  The  king  had  on  no  other  armor  but  a  cuirass  ;  seising 
•  lance,  however,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  galloped  to  pro- 
pel the  fugitives,  followed  by  his  handful  of  knights  and  cuiras- 
iera,  When  the  soldiers  saw  the  king  hastening  to  their  aid, 
bey  turned  upon  their  pursuers.  Ferdinand,  in  his  eagerness, 
brew  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  foe.  One  of  his  grooms  was 
Died  beside  him ;  but,  before  the  Moor  who  slew  him  could  es- 
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capo,  the  king  transfixed  him  with  his  lanoe.  He  then  songbfttl 
draw  his  sword,  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow — but  in  tain.  Nt* 
ver  had  he  been  exposed  to  such  peril ; — he  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  without  a  weapon  wherewith  to  defend  himself 

In  this  moment  of  awful  jeopardy,  the  marques  of  Cadis,  tk 
oount  de  Cabra,  the  adelantado  of  Murcia,  with  two  other  canr 
Hers,  named  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  and  Diego  de  Atayde,  cam 
galloping  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  surrounding  the  king,  midi 
a  rampart  of  their  bodies  against  the  assaults  of  the  Moors.  Tbi 
horse  of  the  marques  was  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  that  worthy 
cavalier  exposed  to  imminent  danger ;  but,  with  tha  aid  of  kit 
valorous  companions,  he  quickly  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  vA 
pursued  them,  with  slaughter,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

When  those  loyal  warriors  returned  from  the  pursuit,  tbcj 
remonstrated  with  the  king  for  exposing  his  life  in  personal  cos- 
flict,  seeing  that  he  had  so  many  valiant  captains  whose  businea 
it  was  to  fight  They  reminded  him  that  the  life  of  a  prisei 
was  the  life  of  his  people,  and  that  many  a  brave  army  was  lost 
by  the  loss  of  its  commander.  They  entreated  him  therefore,  a 
future,  to  protect  them  with  the  force  of  his  mind  in  the  cabinet 
rather  than  of  his  arm  in  the  field. 

Ferdinand  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  their  advice,  bat  dfr 
clared  that  he  could  not  see  his  people  in  peril  without  ventorisj 
his  person  to  assist  them : — a  reply  (say  the  old  chroniclers)  whicfc 
delighted  the  whole  army,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  that  he  not  onlf 
governed  them  as  a  good  king,  but  protected  them  as  a  valW 
captain.  He,  however,  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  pail  tft 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  made  a  vow  never  again  to  is* 
ture  into  battle  without  having  his  sword  girt  to  his  side.* 

When  this  achievement  of  the  king  was  related  to  IstWK 
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■ha  trembled  amidst  her  joy  at  his  safety ;  and  afterwards,  m 
memorial  of  the  event,  granted  to  Velez  Malaga,  as  the  arms  of 
the  city,  the  figure  of  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  groom  lying 
lead  at  his*  feet,  and  the  Moors  flying.* 

The  camp  was  formed,  but  the  artillery  was  yet  on  the  road, 

advancing  with  infinite  labor,  at  the  rate  of  merely  a  league  a 

day ;  for  heavy  rains  had  converted  the  streams  of  the  valleys 

into  raging  torrents,  and  completely  broken  up  the  roads.     In 

me  mean  time,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  an  assault  on  the  suburbs 

af  the  city.     They  were  carried,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  of  six 

hoars,  in  which  many  Christian  cavaliers  were  killed  and  wounded, 

and,  among  the  latter,  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal,  son  of  the  duko 

tf  Bragansa.     The  suburbs  were  then  fortified  towards  the  city, 

with  trenches  and  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  a  chosen  force, 

mder  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo.     Other  trenches  were  digged 

moid  the  city,  and  from  the  suburbs  to  the  royal  camp,  so  as  to 

tA  off  all  communication  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Bodies  of  troops  were  also  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 

fcountain  passes,  by  which  the  supplies  for  the  army  had  to  be 

Brought     The  mountains,  however,  were  so  steep  and  rugged,  and 

10  full  of  defiles  and  lurking-places,  that  the  Moors  could  sally 

fcrth  and  retreat  in  perfect  security ;  frequently  swooping  down 

tpon  Christian  convoys,  and  bearing  off  both  booty  and  prisoners 

m  their  strongholds.     Sometimes  the  Moors  would  light  fires  at 

light,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  wou*d  be  answered 

Vy  Ires  from  the  watchtowers  and  fortresses.     By  these  signals, 

•     msj  would  concert  assaults  upon  the  Christian  camp,  which,  in 

a    ttmecroence,  was  obliged  to  be  continually  on  the  alert 

ft       King  Ferdinand  flattered  himself  that  the  manifestation  of 

A  m  farea  had  struck  sufficient  terror  into  the  city,  and  that  by 
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■ha  trembled  amidst  her  joy  at  his  safety ;  and  afterwards,  m 
memorial  of  the  event,  granted  to  Velez  Malaga,  as  the  arms  of 
the  city,  the  figure  of  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  groom  lying 
lead  at  hi*  feet,  and  the  Moors  flying.* 

The  camp  was  formed,  bat  the  artillery  was  yet  on  the  road, 
advancing  with  infinite  labor,  at  the  rate  of  merely  a  league  a 
lay ;  for  heavy  rains  had  converted  the  streams  of  the  valleys 
■to  raging  torrents,  and  completely  broken  up  the  roads.  In 
mi  mean  time,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  an  assault  on  the  suburbs 
d  the  city.  They  were  carried,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  of  six 
mm,  in  which  many  Christian  cavaliers  were  killed  and  wounded, 
md,  among  the  latter,  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal,  son  of  the  duko 
rf  Bmgansa.  The  suburbs  were  then  fortified  towards  the  city, 
vim  trenches  and  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  a  chosen  force, 
Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo.  Other  trenches  were  digged 
the  city,  and  from  the  suburbs  to  the  royal  camp,  so  as  to 
Ml  off  all  communication  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Bodies  of  troops  were  also  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 

anntain  passes,  by  whieh  the  supplies  for  the  army  had  to  be 

kmght    The  mountains,  however,  were  so  steep  and  rugged,  and 

U  mil  of  defiles  and  lurking-places,  that  the  Moors  could  sally 

fctk  and  retreat  in  perfect  security ;  frequently  swooping  down 

^m  Christian  conveys,  and  bearing  off  both  booty  and  prisoners 

AtWr  strongholds.     Sometimes  the  Moors  would  light  fires  at 

|?fcMt  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  wou*d  be  answered 

firm  from  the  watchtowers  and  fortresses.     By  these  signals, 

would  concert  assaults  upon  the  Christian  camp,  which,  in 

was  obliged  to  be  continually  on  the  alert 

Ferdinand  flattered  himself  that  the  manifestation  of 

had  struck  sufficient  terror  into  the  city,  and  that  by 
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offers  of  clcmenoj  it  might  be  induced  to  capitulate.  He 
a  letter,  therefore,  to  the  commanders,  promising,  in  case  of  im- 
mediate surrender,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  permitted 
to  depart  with  their  effects  ;  but  threatening  them  wkh  ire  anl 
sword,  if  they  persisted  in  defence.  This  letter  was  dispatched 
by  a  cavalier  named  Carvajal,  who,  putting  it  on  the  end  of  a 
lance,  reached  it  to  the  Moors  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  Abil 
Caciin  Vanegas,  son  of  Reduan  and  alcayde  of  the  fortress,  if* 
plied,  that  the  king  was  too  noble  and  magnanimous  to  put  rash 
a  threat  in  execution,  and  that  he  should  not  surrender,  as  bt 
knew  the  artillery  could  not  be  brought  to  the  camp,  and  he  wn 
promised  succor  by  the  king  of  Granada. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  received  this  reply,  the  king  learnt 
that  at  the  strong  town  of  Comares,  upon  a  height  about  tit 
leagues  distant  from  the  camp,  a  largo  number  of  warriors  barl 
assembled  from  the  Axarquia,  the  same  mountains  in  which  tk 
Christian  cavaliers  had  been  massacred  in  the  beginning  of  tk 
war,  and  that  others  were  daily  expected,  for  this  rugged  siera 
was  capable  of  furnishing  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men. 

King  Ferdinand  felt  that  his  army,  thus  disjointed,  and  it* 
closed  in  an  enemy's  country,  was  in  a  perilous  situation,,  and  that 
the  utmost  discipline  and  vigilance  were  necessary.     He  pnt  the 
camp  under  the  strictest  regulations,  forbidding  all  gaming,  bin* 
phemy,  or  brawl,  and  expelling  all  loose  women  and  their  it* 
tendant  bully  ruffians,  the  usual  fomenters  of  riot  and  ooutentioi 
among  soldiery.     He  ordered  that   none   should  sally  forth  to 
skirmish,  without  permission  from  their  commanders ;  that  none 
should  set  fire  to  the  woods  on  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and 
that  all  word  of  security  given  to  Moorish  places  or  individuals, 
should  be  inviolably  observed.     These  regulations  were  enforced 
by  seven?  penalties,  and  had  such  salutary  effect,  that,  though  a 
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t  boat  of  various  people  was  collected  together,  not  an  oppra 
«■  epithet  was  heard,  nor  a  weapon  drawn  in  quarrel. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  cloud  of  war  continued  to  gather  about 
summits  of  the  mountains,  and  multitudes  of  the  fierce  war* 
s  of  the  sierra  descended  to  the  lower  heights  of  Bentomix, 
oh  orerhung  the  camp,  intending  to  force  their  way  to  the 
A  detachment  was  sent  against  them,  which,  after  sharp 
ting,  drore  them  to  the  higher  clifis,  where  it  was  impossible 
ursoe  them. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  encampment  of  the  army,  yet 
the  artillery  had  not  arrived.  The  lombards  and  other 
rj  ordnance  were  left  in  despair,  at  Antiqnera ;  the  rest  came 
uiing  slowly  through  the  narrow  valleys,  which  were  filled 
t  long  trains  of  artillery,  and  cars  laden  with  munitions.  At 
;th  part  of  the  smaller  ordnance  arrived  within  half  a  league 
he  camp,  and  the  Christians  were  animated  with  the  hopes  of 
i  being  able  to  make  a  regular  attack  upon  the  fortifications 
teerty. 
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CHAPTER  XlVm. 

How  King  Ferdinand  and  hit  army  were  exposed  to  <■"■*■«■ ^  per!!,  bafn 

Veles  Malaga. 

Whilk  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved  on  the  hills  before  Vefci 
Malaga,  and  every  height  and  cliff  bristled  with  hostile  arms!  tbt 
ami  war  between  the  factions  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Albty- 
cin,  or  rather  between  £1  Zagal  and  El  Chioo,  continued  to  con- 
vulse the  city  of  Granada.  The  tidings  of  the  investment  of 
Velei  Malaga  at  length  roused  the  attention  of  the  old  men  aid 
the  alfaquis,  whose  heads  were  not  heated  by  the  daily  broils,  and 
they  endeavored  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  common 
danger. 

a  Why,1'  said  they,  u  continue  these  brawls  between  brethren 
and  kindred  ?  what  battles  are  these,  where  even  triumph  is  iff 
noniiuious,  and  the  victor  blushes  and  conceals  his  soars  ?  BehoM 
tlio  Christians  ravaging  the  land  won  by  the  valor  and  blood  °* 
your  forefathers ;  dwelling  in  the  houses  they  built,  sitting  und* 
the  trees  they  planted,  while  your  brethren  wander  about,  hou0* 
less  and  desolate.  Do  you  wish  to  seek  your  real  foe  ? — he  is  6°* 
camped  on  the  mountain  of  Bentomis.  Do  you  want  a  field  ftp 
the  display  of  your  valor  ? — you  will  find  it  before  the  walls  » 
Velei  Malaga." 

When  they  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  they  null 
their  way  to  the  rival  kings,  and  addressed  them  with  like  n> 
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monstrances.  Hamet  Abon  Zarrax,  the  inspired  santcn,  re- 
proached El  Zagal  with  his  blind  and  senseless  ambition :  "  You 
are  striving  to  be  king,"  said  he,  bitterly,  "yet  suffer  the  king- 
dom to  be  lost !" 

El  Zagal  found  himself  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.     He  had  a 
double  war  to  wage, — with  the  enemy  without,  and  the  enemy 
within.     Should  the  Christians  gain  possession  of  the  sea-coast, 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  ;  should  he  leave  Granada  to 
oppose  them,  his  vacant  throne  might  be  seized  on  by  his  nephew. 
He  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and,  pretending  to  yield  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  alfaquis,  endeavored  to  compromise  with  Bo- 
abdiL     He  expressed  deep  concern  at  the  daily  losses  of  the 
country,  caused  by  the  dissensions  of  the  capital ;  an  opportunity 
Mw  presented  to  retrieve  all  by  a  blow.     The  Christians  had  in 
I  manner  put  themselves  in  a  tomb  between  the  mountains — 
toothing  remained  but  to  throw  the  earth  upon  them.     He  offered 
to  resign  the  title  of  king,  to  submit  to  the  government  of  his 
Mphew,  and  fight  under  his  standard;  all  he  desired  was  to 
kuten  to  the  relief  of  Velcz  Malaga,  and  to  take  full  vengeance 
a  the  Christiana. 

Boabdil  spurned  his  proposition,  as  the  artifice  of  a  hypocrite 
*&d  a  traitor.  u  How  shall  I  trust  a  man,"  said  he,  "  who  has 
•ordered  my  father  and  my  kindred  by  treachery,  and  has  re- 
putedly sought  my  own  life,  both  by  violence  and  stratagem  ?" 

Si  Zagal  boiled  with  rage  and  vexation — but  there  was  no 
tone  to  be  lost  He  was  beset  by  the  alfaquis  and  the  nobles  of 
to  court ;  the  youthful  cavaliers  were  hot  for  action,  the  common 
pwple  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  richest  cities  were  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  old  warrior  was  natu- 
nUj  fond  of  fighting ;  he  saw  also  that  to  remain  inactive  would 
•danger  both  crown  and  kingdom,  whereas  a  successful  blow 
ftgbt  secure  his  popularity  in  Granada.     He  had  a  much  more 
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-Jixi  i*  ^ercew.  *arin*  lately  received  reinforce- 
:i:_x_  l^-i  A!=:eHa:  he  could  march  with  8 
..-j    :"  r-1.  -,  r-.:  ?-..  *    :>•?  rrl..-:  .:  Ydra  Malaga,  and  jet  leave 

i  -■-  .;  ::.-  •  :  :  ■_-  A-jlaz,:.-*  He  t.>«k  his  measure*  io- 
■  -.  :  j  -.  :z  :  :  i.—  i  ?-: :  i.-ilr  is  tie  night,  at  the  head  of  one 
:.  .-.  i  «  -sr  i".i  :-¥.-:t  "J.  -jar. I  fr-ot.  and  urged  his  way 
r.  ■  :~  :..■-  :s  s:  ■iz.:>-.~rz.:ei  r:-ad«.  alon*  the  chain  of 
-     ..--i.:*  .i:iii.z^  rr.ii   Gracadi  so  the  heights  above  Vela 

Ti=  C -.•>*. -ir«?  T:r*f  iTj.r^-ri  -:=e  evening  by  the  sadden 
:  -  "j  :"  r^.-i:  -~ts  ■-  :!:*  zio-iTitainj  about  the  fortress  of 
;l  ■_"  -  :.  5/  :!i-s  niiy  L.^L:.  :h_ay  behold  the  flash  of  weapons 
i  1  :!i:  irriv  . :  ::- .  t«.  il:  :1tv  h*ard  the  distant  sound  of 
Y.     -  -".;    1 ::-:_?  in:  :ri  :::•.:?      The  £rt<  of  Bentomiz  were  in- 

-  i  :y  ir-.*  ■-  ■!:■*  :  T.r*  ::*  Yvlez  Malaga.  The  shouts  of 
*■  :  .!  ^i!  :'!  Z  -Tj,".  t-:L  ■:-:  a'.  r.g  the  cliffs,  and  resounded 
:"■■-..  „".:-.-     i:  :  :!•:  Chris:!  a:^  f.  ur.d  that  the  old  warrior 

i  ■  j  .:  i.iri'-i  ii  *-is    -  :he  -.r-uin  above  their  camp. 

T..*:  >;  ".r:.:s  ::  :>.r  M  •  r*  were  suddenly  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
:"  .  .;?';..:.>:  ■. x:*:a:!  _.  wh  ".".„■  thv  Christians  were  astonished  to 
s.  e   :"...?  s:-'t:::  .:"  wi:  r\a.iy  :.;.  burst  ur*"»n  their  heads.     The 
: .  :  .:■:  Casta,  with  his  a-'cusvaul  eagerness  when  there  was  » 
k/  _:  ::.  :hv  :Ll.h  w-.il  i  fain  have  scaled  the  heights,  and  attacked 
K!  Zag-al  U:  re  be  bad  rime  to  form  his  camp:  but  Ferdinand, 
m  .re   c-*-*l   a::i  w.iry.  res:  mi  eel   him.      To  attack  the  height 
would  be  to  abar.d>n  the  siege.     He  ordered  every  one,  thero- 
tore,  to  keep  vigilant  watch  at  his  post  and  stand  ready  to  defend 
it  to  the  utmost,  but  on  no  account  to  sally  forth  and  attack  tht 
eueniv. 

All  night  the  signal-fires  kept  blazing  along  the  mountains, 
rousing  and  animating  the  whole  country.  The  morning  son 
rose  over  the  lofty  summit  of  Bentomiz  on  a  scene  of  martial 
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splendor.    Aa  its  rays  glanced  down  the  mountain,  they  lighted 
up  the  white  tents  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  cresting  its  lower 
prominences,  their  pennons  and  ensigns  fluttering  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze.      The  sumptuous  pavilions  of  the   king,  with   tho 
holy  standard  of  the  cross  and    the   royal  banners  of   Castilo 
and  Arragon,  dominated  the  encampment     Beyond  lay  the  city, 
its  lofty  castle  and  numerous  towers  glistening  with  arms  *  whili 
■hove  all,  and  just  on  the  proGle  of  the  height,  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  rising  sun,  were  descried  the  tents  of  the  Moor,  his  troops 
closuring  about  them,  and  his  infidel  banners  floating  against  the 
Aj.    Columns  of  smoke  rose  where  the  ni^ht-Sres  had  blazed, 
i     ind  the  clash  of  the  Moorish  cymbal,  the  bray  of  trumpet,  and 
the  neigh  of  steed,  were  faintly  heard  from  the  airy  heights. 
80  pore  and  transparent  is  the  atmosphere  in  this  region,  that 
every  object  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the 
Christians  were  able  to  behold  the  formidable  hosts  of  foes 
pthering  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Moorish  king,  was  to  detach 
1  Urge  force,  under  Reduan  de  Vanegas,  alcayde  of  Granada,  to 
Ml  npon  the  convoy  of  ordnance,  which  stretched,  for  a  great 
Stance,  through  the  mountain  defiles.  Ferdinand  had  antici- 
pated this  attempt,  and  sent  the  commander  of  Leon,  with  a 
wj  of  horse  and  foot  to  reinforce  the  master  of  Alcantara.  £1 
kg^from  his  mountain  height,  beheld  the  detachment  issu9 
fa*  the  camp,  and  immediately  recalled  Reduan.  The  armies 
to*  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  the  Moor  looking  grimly  down 
•pon  the  Christian  camp,  like  a  tiger  meditating  a  bound  upon 
la  prey.  The  Christians  were  in  fearful  jeopardy — a  hostile 
titj  below  them,  a  powerful  army  above  them,  and  on  every  side 
■oontains  filled  with  implacable  foes. 

After  El  Zagal  had  maturely  considered  the  situation  af  the 
Christian  camp,  and  informed  himself  of  all  the  passes  of  the 

13 
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mountain,  he  conceived  a  plan  to  surprise  the  enemy,  whieh  he 
flattered  himself  would  insure  their  ruin,  and  perhaps  the  capture 
of  king  Ferdinand.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  alcaydc  of  the 
city,  commanding  him,  in  the  dead  of  the  night  on  a  signal-fire 
being  made  from  the  mountain,  to  sally  forth  with  all  his  troops, 
and  fall  furiously  upon  the  Christian  camp.     The  king  would,  aft 
the  same  time,  rush  down  with  his  army  from  the  mountain,  and 
assail  it  on  the  opposite  side ;  thus  overwhelming  it,  at  the  hoar 
of  deep  rqR>sc.     This  letter  he  dispatched  by  a  renegado  Chris- 
tian, who  knew  all  the  secret  roads  of  the  country,  and,  if  taken, 
could  pass  himself  for  a  Christian  who  had  escaped  from  captivity. 
El  Zagal,  confident  in  his  stratagem,  looked  down  upon  the 
Christians  as  his  devoted  victims.     As  the  sun  went  down,  and 
the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  stretched  across  the  vega,  be 
pointed  with  exultation  to  the  camp  below,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  impending  danger.     "  Behold,"  said  he,  u  the  un- 
believers arc  delivered  into  our  hands ;  their  king  and  choicest 
chivalry  will  soon  be  at  our  mercy.     Now  is  the  time  to  show  the 
courage  of  men,  and,  by  one  glorious  victory,  retrieve  all  that  we 
have  lost     Happy  he  who  falls  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  Pro- 
phet !  ho  will  at  once  be  transported  to  the  paradise  of  the  faith* 
ful,  and  surrounded  by  immortal  houris,     Happy  he  who  shall 
survive  victorious !  he  will  behold  Granada, — an  earthly  paradise  I 
—once  more  delivered  from  its  foes,  and  restored  to  all  its  glory" 
The  words  of  El  Zagal  were  received  with  acclamations  by  Ml 
troops,  who  waited  impatiently  for  the  appointed  hour,  to  pour 
down  from  their  mountain-hold  upon  the  Christiana 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Result  of  the  stratagem  of  £1  Zagal  to  surprise  King  Ferdinand. 

Qi'EQi  Isabella  and  her  court  had  remained  at  Cordova,  in  great 
toxiety  for  the  result  of  the  royal  expedition.  Every  day  brought 
tidings  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  transportation  of  the 
finance  and  munitions,  and  of  the  critical  state  of  the  army. 

While  in  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  couriers  arrived  with 

|Q  ipeed  from  the  frontiers,  bringing  tidings  of  the  sudden  sally 

tf  B  Zagal  from  Granada,  to  surprise  the  camp.     All  Cordova 

*u  in  consternation.     The  destruction  of  the  Andalusian  chiv- 

|     Aj,  among  the  mountains  of  this  very  neighborhood,  was  called 

J     to  nund ;  it  was  feared  that  similar  ruin  was  about  to  burst  forth, 

J     bom  rocks  and  precipices,  upon  Ferdinand  and  his  army. 

Queen  Isabella  shared  in  the  public  alarm,  but  it  served  to 

Rue  all  the  energies  of  her  heroic  mind.     Instead  of  uttering 

idle  apprehensions,  she  sought  only  how  to  avert  the  danger. 

fte  called  upon  all  the  men  of  Andalusia,  under  the  ago  of 

seventy,  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  their  sovereign ;  and 

the  prepared  to  set  out  with  the  first  levies.     The  grand  cardinal 

ef  8pain,  old  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mcndoza,  in  whom  the  piety  of 

the  nint  and  the  wisdom  of  the  counsellor  were  mingled  with 

die  fire  of  the  cavalier,  offered  high  pay  to  all  horsemen  who 

would  follow  him  to  aid  their  king  and  the  Christian  cause ;  and 

tackling  on  armor,  prepared  to  lead  them  to  the  scene  of  danger 
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The  summons  of  the  queen  roused  the  quick  Andali 
spirit  Warriors  who  had  long  since  given  up  fighting,  anc 
sent  their  sons  to  battle,  now  seized  the  sword  and  lance,  ro 
on  the  wall,  and  marshalled  forth  their  gray-headed  domi 
and  their  grandchildren  for  the  field.  The  great  dread  wa& 
all  aid  would  arrive  too  late ;  £1  Zagal  and  his  host  had  p 
like  a  storm  through  the  mountains,  and  it  was  feared  the  tei 
had  already  burst  upon  the  Christian  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  night  had  closed  which  had 
appointed  by  £1  Zagal  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.    H< 
watched  the  last  light  of  day  expire,  and  all  the  Spanish 
remained   tranquil.      As  the  hours  wore  away,  the  cam] 
were  gradually  extinguished.      No  drum  nor  trumpet  soi 
from  below.      Nothing  was  heard,  but  now  and  then  the 
heavy  tread  of  troops,  or  the  echoing  tramp  of  horses — the 
patrols  of  the  camp,  and  the  changes  of  the  guards.      £1 
restrained  his  own  impatience,  and  that  of  his  troops,  unti 
night  should  be  advanced,  and  the  camp  sunk  in  that  heavy 
from  which  men  are  with  difficulty  awakened ;  and,  when 
ened,  prone  to  be  bewildered  and  dismayed. 

At  length,  the  appointed  hour  arrived.  By  order  o 
Moorish  king,  a  bright  flame  sprang  up  from  the  height  of 
tomiz ;  but  £1  Zagal  looked  in  vain  for  the  responding  light 
the  city.  II is  impatience  would  brook  no  longer  delaj 
ordered  the  advance  of  the  army  to  descend  the  mountain 
and  attack  the  camp.  The  defile  was  narrow,  and  overhui 
rocks ;  as  the  troops  proceeded,  they  came  suddenly,  in  a  shi 
hollow,  upon  a  dark  mass  of  warriors,  who,  with  a  loud  i 
rushed  to  assail  them.  Surprised  and  disconcerted,  the 
treated  in  confusion  to  the  height  When  £1  Zagal  heard 
Christian  force  in  the  defile,  he  doubted  somo  counter-plan  < 
enemy,  and  gave  orders  to  light  the  mountain  fires.     On  a 
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ghti,  bight  flames  sprang  up  on  every  height,  from  pyres  of 
wood,  prepared  for  the  purpose :  cliff  blazed  out  after  cliff,  until 
Ihe  whole  atmosphere  was  in  a  glow  of  furnace  light  The  ruddy 
glare  lit  up  the  glens  and  passes,  and  fell  strongly  upon  the 
Christian  camp,  revealing  all  its  tents  and  every  pont  and  bul- 
nrk.  Wherever  El  Zagal  turned  his  eyes,  ho  beheld  the  light 
of  his  fires  flashed  back  from  cuirass,  and  helm,  and  sparkling 
haee;  he  beheld  a  grove  of  spears  planted  in  every  pass,  ever? 
milible  point  bristling  with  arms,  and  squadrons  of  horse  and 
fat  in  battle  array,  awaiting  his  attack. 

In  feet,  his  letter  to  the  alcayde  of  Velez  Malaga  had  been 
ntereepted  by  the  vigilant  Ferdinand,  the  rencgado  messenger 
knged,  and  secret  measures  taken,  after  nightfall,  to  give  tho 
Moon  a  warm  reception.  El  Zagal  saw  that  his  plan  of  surpriso 
hi  discovered  and  foiled ;  furious  with  disappointment,  he  or- 
dered his  troops  forward  to  the  attack.  They  rushed  down  the 
fcfile,  but  were  again  encountered  by  the  mass  of  Christian  war- 
riors, being  the  advance  guard  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Don 
HnrUdo  de  Mendoza,  brother  of  the  grand  cardinal.  The  Moors 
vere  again  repulsed,  and  retreated  up  the  height  Don  Hurtado 
mid  have  followed  them,  but  the  ascent  was  steep  and  rugged, 
■nd  easily  defended.  A  sharp  action  was  kept  up  through  the 
sight,  with  cross-bows,  darts,  and  arquebusscs.  The  cliffs  echoed 
with  deafening  uproar,  while  the  fires  blazing  upon  the  moun- 
tains threw  a  lurid  and  uncertain  light  upon  the  scene. 

When  the  day  dawned,  and  the  Moors  saw  that  there  was  no 
•operation  from  the  city,  they  slackened  in  their  ardor:  they 
kbeU  al*o  every  pass  of  the  mountain  filled  with  Christian 
taps,  and  began  to  apprehend  an  assault  in  return.  Just  then 
tiag  Ferdinand  sent  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  horse  and  foot, 
I  seize  upon  a  height  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the  enemy.  The 
Hrqaes  assailed  the  Moors  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  soon 
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put  thein  to  flight    The  others,  who  were  above,  seeing  fteii 
ciixurades  fly,  threw  down  their  arm*,  and  retreated     One  of 
those  unaccouu table  panics,  which  now  and  then  aeiae  upon  great 
b  alios  of  people,  auJ  to  which  the  light-spirited   Moors  were 
prone,  now  spread  throughout  the  camp.     Thej  were  terrified, 
they  knew  not  why,  nor  at  what,  and  throwing  away  sworda, 
lances,  breast-plates,  cross-bows,  every  thing  that  could  imped* 
their  motions,  scattered  themselves  wildly   in  every  direction- 
They  fled  without  pursuers — from  the  glimpse  of  each  other1! 
arms,  from  the  sound  of   each  other's  footsteps.      Reduan   de 
Vanegas,  the  brave  alcaydc  of  Granada,  alone  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  body  of  the  fugitives ;  ho  made  a  circuit  with  them 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountain,  and  forcing  his  way  across! 
weak  part  of  the  Christian  lim**.  galloped  towards  Yeles  Malaga 
The  rest  of  the  Moorish  host  was  completely  scattered.    In  vaia 
did  £1  Zagal  and  his  knights  attempt  to  rally  them ;  they  wen 
left  almost  alone,  and  had  to  consult  their  own  security  bj 
flight 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  finding  no  opposition,  ascended  from 
height  to  height  cautiously  reconnoitring,  and  fearful  of  some 
stratagem  or  ambush.  All,  however,  was  quiet  He  reached 
with  his  men  the  place  which  the  Moorish  army  had  occupied: 
the  heights  were  abandoned,  and  strewed  with  cuirasses,  sciuie- 
tars,  cross-bows,  and  other  weapons.  His  force  was  too  small  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  but  returned  to  the  royal  camp  laden  with 
spoils. 

Ferdinand  at  first  could  not  credit  so  signal  and  miraculous  a 
defeat  but  suspected  some  lurking  stratagem.  He  ordered,  there- 
fore, that  a  strict  watch  should  be  maintained  throughout  the 
en  nip,  and  every  one  be  ready  for  mutant  action.  The  following 
night,  a  thousand  cavaliers  and  hidalgos  kept  guard  about  the  \ 
royal  tent,  as  they  had  done  for  several  preceding  nights;  nor 
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£d  the  king  relax  this  vigilance,  until  ho  received  certain  intelh« 
genoe  that  the  enemy  was  completely  scattered,  and  El  Zagal 
lying  in  confusion. 

The  tidings  of  this  rout,  and  of  the  safety  of  the  Christian 
irmj,  arrived  at  Cordova  just  as  reinforcements  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  The  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  queen  and 
the  public,  were  turned  to  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  The 
foraei  were  disbanded,  solemn  processions  were  made,  and  te 
inm  ehantod  in  the  churches,  for  so  signal  a  victory. 
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CHAPTER  L 

How  the  people  of  Granada  rewarded  the  valor  of  El  Zagal. 

The  daring  spirit  of  Mulej  Abdallah  El  Zagal,  in  sallying  fati 
to  defend  his  territories,  while  he  left  an  armed  rival  in  his  capi- 
tal, struck  the  people  of  Granada  with  admiration.  They  recalled 
his  former  exploits,  and  again  anticipated  some  hardy  achier* 
ment  from  his  valor.  Couriers  from  the  army  reported  its  fof 
midablo  position  on  the  height  of  Bcntomis.  For  a  time,  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  bloody  commotions  of  the  city ;  all  attentiot 
was  turned  to  the  blow  about  to  be  struck  at  the  Christian  camp. 
The  same  considerations  which  diffused  anxiety  and  terror 
through  Cordova,  swelled  every  bosom  with  exulting  confidence 
in  Granada.  The  Moors  expected  to  hear  of  another  massacre, 
like  that  in  the  mountains  of  Malaga.  u  El  Zagal  has  again  en- 
trapped the  enemy  !"  was  the  cry.  a  The  power  of  the  unbe- 
lievers is  about  to  be  struck  to  the  heart.  We  shall  soon  see  the 
Christian  king  led  captive  to  the  capital"  Thus  was  the  nam* 
of  El  Zagal  on  every  tongue.  He  was  extolled  as  the  saviour of 
the  country ;  the  only  one  worthy  of  wearing  the  Moorish  crow* 
Boabdil  was  reviled  as  basely  remaining  passive  while  his  country 
was  invaded  ;  and,  so  violent  became  the  clamor  of  the  popular 
that  his  adherents  trembled  for  his  safety. 

While  the  people  of  Granada  were  impatiently  looking  out  A* 
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tiding!  of  the  anticipated  victory,  scattered  horsemen  came  spur- 
ring across  the  yoga.     They  were  fugitives  from  the  Moorish 
army,  and  brought  the  first  incoherent  account  of  its  defeat 
Every  one  who  attempted  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  unaccountable 
panic  and  dispersion,  was  as  if  bewildered  by  the  broken  recol- 
lection of  some  frightful  dream.     He  knew  not  how  or  why  it 
eanie  to  pass.     He  talked  of  a  battle  in  the  night,  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  by  the  glare  of  bale-fires ;  of  multitudes  of  armed 
foes  in  every  pass,  seen  by  gleams  and  flashes ;  of  the  sudden 
horror  that  seised  upon  the  army  at  daybreak;    its  headlong 
flight,  and  total  dispersion.    Hour  after  houi,  the  arrival  of  othei 
fugitives  confirmed  the  story  of  ruin  and  disgrace. 

In  proportion  to  their  recent  vaunting,  was  the  humiliation 
that  now  fell  upon  the  people  of  Granada.  There  was  a  univer- 
sal burst,  not  of  grief,  but  indignation.  They  confounded  the 
Wer  with  the  army — the  deserted,  with  those  who  had  aban- 
doned him ;  and  £1  Zagai,  from  being  their  idol,  became  suddenly 
ft*  object  of  their  execration.  He  had  sacrificed  the  army ;  he 
tad  disgraced  the  nation ;  he  had  betrayed  the  country.  He  was 
a  dastard,  a  traitor ;  he  was  unworthy  to  reign  ! 

On  a  sudden,  one  among  the  multitude  shouted,  "  Long  live 
Boabdil  el  Ghico  I"  the  cry  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  and  every 
one  shouted,  "  Long  live  Boabdil  el  Chico!  long  live  the  legiti- 
mate king  of  Granada !  and  death  to  all  usurpers  !"  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  they  thronged  to  the  Albaycin  ;  and 
tbose  who  had  lately  l>esicged  Boabdil  with  amis,  now  surrounded 
itu  palace  with  acclamations.  The  keys  of  the  city,  and  of  all 
tbe  fortresses,  were  laid  at  his  feet ;  he  was  borne  in  state  to  the 
Allumbra,  and  once  more  seated,  with  all  due  ceremony,  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Boabdil  had  by  this  time  become  so  accustomed  to  bo  crowned 

and  uncrowned  by  the  multitude,  that  he  put  no  great  faith  in 

i3« 
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the  duration  of  their  loyalty.  He  knew  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  hollow  hearts,  and  that  most  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Alhanv 
bra  were  secretly  devoted  to  his  uncle.  He  ascended  the  throne 
as  the  rightful  sovereign,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  it  by  near 
pation  ;  and  he  ordered  the  heads  of  four  of  the  principal  noblef 
to  be  struck  off,  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  support  of  the 
usurper.  Executions  of  the  kind  were  matters  of  course,  on  any 
change  in  Moorish  government ;  and  Boabdil  was  lauded  for  bis 
moderation  and  humanity,  in  being  content  with  so  small  a  sacri- 
fice. The  factions  were  awed  into  obedience ;  the  populace,  de- 
lighted with  any  change,  extolled  Boabdil  to  the  skies ;  and  tbe 
name  of  Muley  Abdallah  El  Zagal  was  for  a  time  a  by-word  of 
scorn  and  opprobrium  throughout  the  city. 

Never  was  any  commander  more  astonished  and  confounded 
by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  than  El  Zagal.  The  evening  bad 
seen  him  with  a  powerful  army  at  his  command,  his  enemy  within 
his  grasp,  and  victory  about  to  cover  him  with  glory,  and  to  con- 
solidate his  power : — the  morning  beheld  him  a  fugitive  among 
the  mountains,  his  army,  his  prosperity,  his  power,  all  dispelled, 
he  knew  not  how — gone  like  a  dream  of  the  night  In  vain  had 
he  tried  to  stem  the  headlong  flight  of  the  army.  He  saw  his 
squadrons  breaking  and  dispersing  among  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tains, until,  of  all  his  host,  only  a  handful  of  cavaliers  remained 
faithful.  With  these  he  made  a  gloomy  retreat  towards  Granada, 
but  with  a  heart  full  of  foreboding.  As  Jie  drew  near  to  the 
city,  he  paused  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenel,  and  sent  forth  scontf 
to  collect  intelligence.  They  returned  with  dejected  counte- 
nances :  "  The  gates  of  Granada,"  said  they,  "  are  closed  against 
you.  The  banner  of  Boabdil  floats  on  the  tower  of  the  Al* 
hainbra." 

El  Zagal  turned  his  steed,  and  departed  in  silence.     He  re- 
treated to  the  town  of  Almunecar,  and  thonoe  to  Almeria,  which 
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places  still  .remained  faithful  to  Mm-  Restless  and  uneasy  at 
being  io  distant  from  the  capital,  he  again  changed  Lis  abode, 
tsid  repaired  to  the  city  of  Guadix,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Gra- 
nada*   Here  ho  remained,  endeavoring  to  rally  his  forces,  and 

preparing  to  avail  himself  .of  any  sudden  ohange  in  the  fluotua- 

teg  polities  of  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Surrender  of  Velez  Malaga  and  other  places. 

The  people  of  Velez  Malaga  bad  beheld  the  camp  of  Muley 
dallah,  covering  the  summit  of  Bentomiz,  and  glittering  in 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  During  the  night,  they  had  I 
alarmed  and  perplexed  by  signal-fires  on  the  mountain,  anc 
the  sound  of  distant  battle.  When  the  morning  broke, 
Moorish  army  had  vanished  as  if  by  enchantment  While 
inhabitants  were  lost  in  wonder  and  conjecture,  a  body  of  cavs 
the  fragment  of  the  army  saved  by  Tlcduan  de  Vanegas, 
brave  alcayde  of  Granada,  came  galloping  to  the  gates, 
tidings  of  the  strange  discomfiture  of  the  host,  filled  the  city ' 
consternation  ;  but  Rcduan  exhorted  the  people  to  continue  t 
resistance.  He  was  devoted  to  El  Zagal,  and  confident  in 
skill  and  prowess ;  and  felt  assured  that  he  would  soon  co 
his  scattered  forces,  and  return  with  fresh  troops  from  Gran 
The  people  were  comforted  by  the  words,  and  encouraged  bj 
presence  of  Reduan ;  and  they  had  still  a  lingering  hope  thai 
heavy  artillery  of  the  Christians  might  be  locked  up  in  the 
passable  defiles  of  the  mountains.  This  hope  was  soon  a 
end.  The  very  next  day,  they  beheld  long  laborious  line 
ordnance  slowly  moving  into  the  Spanish  camp,  lombards,  rib 
quines,  catapults,  and  cars  laden  with  munitions, — while  the 
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rt,  under  the  brave  master  of  Alcantara,  wheeled  in  great  bat- 
lions  into  the  camp,  to  augment  the  force  of  the  besiegers. 

The  intelligence  that  Granada  had  shut  its  gates  agaiist  EI 
gal,  and  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  expected,  completed 
ft  despair  of  the  inhabitants;  even  Reduan  himself  lost  confi- 
nee,  and  advised  capitulation. 

Ferdinand  granted  favorable  conditions,  for  he  was  eager  to 
oceed  against  Malaga.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  de» 
irt  with  their  effects,  except  their  arms,  and  to  reside,  if  they 
lose  it,  in  Spain,  in  any  place  distant  from  the  sea.  One  hun- 
red  and  twenty  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  were  rescued  from 
'purity  by  the  surrender,  and  were  sent  to  Cordova,  where  they 
ire  received  with  great  tenderness  by  the  queen  and  her  daugh- 

*  the  Infanta  Isabella,  in  the  famous  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of 
oHic  rejoicings  for  the  victory. 

The  capture  of  Velez  Malaga  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
f  Bentomiz,  Comares,  and  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  the 
Ixtrquia,  which  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  discreet  and 
iliut  cavaliers  appointed  as  their  alcaydes.  The  inhabitants  of 
ftrly  forty  towns  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  also,  sent  depu- 
itioofl  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 

*  Mudehares,  or  Moslem  vassals. 

About  the  same  time  came  letters  from  Boabdil  el  Chico,  an- 
nouncing to  the  sovereigns  the  revolution  of  Granada  in  his 
^or.  He  solicited  kindness  and  protection  for  the  inhabitants 
tho  had  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  for  those  of  all  other 
pkces  which  should  renounce  adherence  to  his  uncle.  By  this 
ifrana  (he  observed)  the  whole  kingdom  of  Granada  would  soon 
«*  induced  to  acknowledge  his  sway,  and  would  be  held  by 
um  in  faithful  vassalage  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

The  Catholic  sovereigns  complied  with  his  request.  Protect 
km  vas  immediately  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Granada. 
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permitting  them  to  cultivate  their  field*  in  peace,  and  to  trade 
with  the  Christian  territories  in  all  articles  excepting  arms ;  be- 
ing provided  with  letters  of  surety,  from  some  Christian  captain 
or  alcayde.  The  same  favor  was  promised  to  all  other  places, 
which,  within  six  months,  should  renounce  £1  Zagal  and  come 
under  allegiance  to  the  younger  king.  Should  they  not  do  so 
within  that  time,  the  sovereigns  threatened  to  make  war  upon 
them,  and  conquer  them  for  themselves.  This  measure  had  a 
great  effect,  in  inducing  many  to  return  to  the  standard  of  Bo- 
abdiL 

Having  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  government 
and  security  of  the  newly  conquered  territory,  Ferdinand  turned 
his  attention  to  the  great  object  of  his  campaign,  the  reduction  of 
Malaga. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

Of  tfee  dtiy  of  Malaga,  and  its  inhabitants.— Mission  of  Hernando  del 

Pnlgar. 

Thk  city  of  Malaga  lies  in  the  lap  of  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  excepting  on  the  part  which  lies  open  to  the  sea. 
As  it  was  one  of  the  most  important,  so  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est, cities  of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  It  was  fortified  by  walls  of 
prodigious  strength,  studded  with  a  great  number  of  huge  towers. 
On  the  land  side,  it  was  protected  by  a  natural  barrier  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  on  the  other,  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  beat 
against  the  foundations  of  its  massive  bulwarks. 

At  one  end  of  the  city,  near  the  sea,  on  a  high  mound,  stood 
the  Alcaiaba  or  citadel, — a  fortress  of  great  strength.  Immedi- 
ate! j  above  this,  rose  a  steep  and  rocky  mount,  on  the  top  of 
which,  in  old  times,  had  been  a  pharos  or  light-house,  from  which 
the  height  derived  its  name  of  Gibralfaro*  It  was  at  present 
crowned  by  an  immense  castle,  which,  from  its  lofty  and  cragged 
situation,  its  vast  walls  and  mighty  towers,  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable It  communicated  with  the  Alcazaba  by  a  covered  way, 
six  paces  broad,  leading  down  between  two  walls,  along  the  pro- 
fie  or  ridge  of  the  rock.  The  castle  of  Gibralfaro  commanded 
soco  eitadcl  and  city,  and  was  capable,  if  both  were  taken,  of 

•  A  corruption  of  Gibel-faro ;  the  hill  of  the  light-houtio. 
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maintaining  a  siege.  Two  large  suburbs  adjoined  the  city:  is 
the  one  towards  the  sea,  were  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  most 
opulent  inhabitants,  adorned  with  hanging  gardens ;  the  other,  od 
the  land  side,  was  thickly  peopled,  and  surrounded  by  strong 
walls  and  towers. 

Malaga  possessed  a  brave  and  numerous  garrison,  and  the 
common  people  were  active,  hardy,  and  resolute*;  but  the  city 
was  rich   and   commercial,  and   under  the  habitual  control  of 
numerous  opulent  merchants,  who  dreaded  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  a  siege.     They  were  little  zealous  for  the  warlike  re* 
nown  of  their  city,  and  longed  rather  to  participate  in  the  envi- 
able security  of  property,  and  the  lucrative  privileges  of  saf° ' 
traffic  with  the  Christian  territories,  granted  to  all  places  whicfr 
declared  for  Boabdil.     At  the  head  of  these  gainful  citizens  w*** 
Ali  Dordux,  a  mighty  merchant  of  uncounted  wealth,  connected 
it  is  said,  with  the  royal  family  of  Granada,  whose  ships  trad^* 
to  every  part  of  the  Levant,  and  whose  word  was  as  a  law  in  B£  & 
laga.     Ali  Dordux  assembled  the  most  opulent  and  important   <■ 
his  commercial  brethren,  and  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the 
cazaba,  where  they  were  received  by  the  alcaydc,  Abcn  Comu 
with  that  deference  generally  shown  to  men  of  their  great  loc^ 
dignity  and  power  of  purse.     Ali  Dordux  was  ample  and  staUE?* 
in  his  form,  and  fluent  and  emphatic  in  his  discourse  ;  his  e~X* 
quence  had  an  effect  therefore  upon  the  alcaydc,  as  he  rep  "*" 
sentcd  the  hopelessness  of  a  defence  of  Malaga,  the  misery  tl 
must  attend  a  siege,  and  the  ruin  that  must  follow  a  capture 
force  of  arms.     On  the  other  hand,  he  set  forth  the  grace  tl 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  by  an  early  sv*3 
voluntary  acknowledgment   of  Boabdil   as   king;    the   peace f° 
possession  of  their  property,  and  the  profitable  commerce  wi** 
Christian   ports,  that  would   be   allowed   them.      He  W»* 
'ded   by  his  weighty  and  important  coadjutors ;   and  tbf 
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iloayde,  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  the  arbiters  of  the  affairs 
•f  the  place,  yielded  to  their  united  counsels.  He  departed, 
therefore,  with  all  speed,  to  the  Christian  camp,  empowered  to 
arrange  a  capitulation  with  the  Gastilian  monarch ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  his  brother  remained  in  command  of  the  Alcazaba. 

There  was  at  this  time,  as  alcayde,  in  the  old  crag-built  castle 
of  Gibralfaro,  a  warlike  and  fiery  Moor,  an  implacable  enemy  of 
the  Christians.  'This  was  no  other  than  Hamet  Zeli,  surnauied 
£1  Zegri,  the  once  formidable  alcayde  of  Ronda,  and  the  terror 
of  its  mountains.  He  had  never  forgiven  the  capture  of  his 
favorite  fortress,  and  panted  for  vengeance  on  the  Christians. 
Notwithstanding  his  reverses,  he  had  retained  the  favor  of  £1 
Zagal,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  a  bold  warrior  of  the  kind, 
tad  had  placed  him  in  command  of  this  important  fortress  of 
Gibralfaro. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  had  gathered  round  him  the  remnant  of  his 
bind  of  Gomeres,  with  others  of  the  same  tribe,  recently  arrived 
from  Morocco.  These  fierce  warriors  were  nestled,  like  so  many 
tor-hawks,  about  their  lofty  cliff.  They  looked  down  with  martial 
contempt  upon  the  commercial  city  of  Malaga,  which  they  were 
ptaod  to  protect;  or  rather,  they  esteemed  it  only  for  its  military 
"uportance,  and  its  capability  of  defence.  They  held  no  com- 
munion with  its  trading,  gainful  inhabitants,  and  even  considered 
*•  garrison  of  the  Alcazaba  as  their  inferiors.  War  was  their 
Pursuit  and  passion ;  they  rejoiced  in  its  turbulent  and  perilous 
fctaes ;  and,  confident  in  the  strength  of  the  city,  and,  above  all, 

«  their  cattle,  they  set  at  defiance  the  menace  of  Christian  invar 

• 

**•  There  were  among  them,  also,  many  apostate  Moors,  who 
W  once  embraced  Christianity,  but  had  since  recanted,  and  fled 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition.*    These  were  desperadoes, 

•  Zurita.  lib.  80,  cap.  71. 
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who  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  should  they  again  fall  into  the  hasdl 

of  tho  enemy. 

Such  were  the  fierce  elements  Of  the  garrison  of  Gibralfaroj 
and  its  rage  may  easily  be  conceived,  at  hearing  that  Malaga  was 
to  be  given  up  without  a  blow ;  that,  they  were  to  sink  into  Chris- 
tian vassals,  under  the  intermediate  sway  of  Boabdil  el  Chico ; 
and  that  the  alcayde  of  the  Alcazaba  had  departed,  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  capitulation. 

Hamet  determined  to  avert,  by  desperate  means,  the 
ened  degradation.     He  knew  that  there  was  a  large  party  in  th 
city  faithful  to  El  Zagal,  being  composed  of  warlike  men,  wh 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  various  mountain  towns  which  h 
boon  captured ;  their  feelings  were  desperate  as  their  fortun 


and,  like  Hamet,  they  panted  for  revenge  upon  the  Christian! 
With  these  he  had  a  secret  conference,  and  received  assurances 
their  adherence  to  him  in  any  measures  of  defence.     As  to  tl 
counsel  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  he  considered  it  unworth 
the  consideration  of  a  soldier;  and  he  spurned  at  the  interfi 
rence  of  the  wealthy  merchant  Ali  Dordux,  in  matters  of  warfai 

"  Still,"  said  Hamet  el  Zegri,  u  let  us  proceed  regularly." 
he  descended  with  his  Gomcres  to  the  citadel,  entered  it  suddenly. 
put  to  death  the  brother  of  the  alcayde,  and  such  of  the  garriscr^^  * 
as  made  any  demur,  and  then  summoned  the  principal  inhabi 
anrs  of  Malaga,  to  deliberate  on  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
city.*     The  wealthy  merchants  again  mounted  to  the  citadel,  e.~ 
cepting  Ali  Dordux,  who  refused  to  obey  the  summons.     Th< 
entered  with  hearts  filled  with  awe,  for  they  found   Hamet  he 
rounded  by  his  grim  African  guard,  and  all  the  stern  array 
military  power,  and  they  beheld  the  bloody  traces  of  the  recoH* 
massacre.  i 


i 
*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  c.  82.  I 
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BttMt  rolled  a  dark  and  searching  eye  upon  the  assembly. 
•Who,"  said  he,  a  is  loyal  and  devoted  to  Muley  Abdallah  el 
Zagal  ?"  Every  one  present  asserted  his  loyalty.  "  Good !"  said 
linnet; tf  and  who  is  ready  to  prove  his  devotion  to  his  sovereign, 
by  defending  this  his  important  city  to  the  last  extremity }" 
Every  one  present  declared  his  readiness.  "  Enough !"  observed 
Hamet;  u  the  alcayde  A  ben  Comixa  has  proved  himself  a  traitor 
to  his  sovereign,  and  to  you  all ;  for  he  has  conspired  to  deliver 
the  place  to  the  Christians.  It  behooves  yon  to  choose  some  other 
commander,  capable  of  defending  your  city  against  the  approach- 
ing enemy."  The  assembly  declared  unanimously,  that  no  one 
vif  so  worthy  of  the  command  as  himself  So  Hamet  was 
Appointed  alcayde  of  Malaga,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  man 
the  forts  and  towers  with  his  partisans,  and  to  make  every  prepa- 
ration for  a  desperate  resistance. 

Intelligence  of  these  occurrences  put  an  end  to  the  negotia 
tions  between  king  Ferdinand  and  the  superseded  alcayde  Aben 
Comixa,  and  it  was  supposed  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  lay 
■fege  to  the  place.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  however,  found  at 
Telei  a  Moorish  cavalier  of  some  note,  a  native  of  Malaga,  who 
offered  to  tamper  with  Hamet  el  Zegri  for  the  surrender  of  the 
tity)  or  at  least  of  the  castle  of  Oibralfaro.  The  marques  com* 
■ranicated  this  to  the  king :  "  I  put  this  business,  and  the  key  of 
mJ  treasury,  into  your  hands,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  act,  stipulate, 
tod  disburse,  in  my  name,  as  you  think  proper." 

The  marques  armed  the  Moor  with  his  own  lance,  cuirass,  and 
toget,  and  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  own  horses.  He  equipped 
m  similar  style,  abo,  another  Moor,  his  companion  and  relative. 
They  bore  secret  letters  to  Hamet  from  the  marques,  offering 
binj  the  town  of  Coin  in  perpetual  inheritance,  and  four  thousand 
doblas  in  gold,  if  he  would  deliver  up  Gibralfaro ;  together  with 
-  farm  and  two  thousand  doblas  for  his  lieutenant  Ibrahim  Ze- 
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note,  and  large  sums  to  be  distributed  among  his  officers  ml 
soldiers :  and  he  offered  unlimited  rewards  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city. 

Hamet  had  a  warrior's  admiration  of  the  marques  of  Cadii 
aud  received  his  messengers  with  courtesy  in  his  fortress  of  G* 
bralfaro.  He  even  listened  to  their  propositions  with  patiene*, 
and  dismissed  them  in  safety,  though  with  an  absolute  refuni. 
The  marques  thought  his  reply  was  not  so  peremptory  as  to  die* 
courage  another  effort.  The  emissaries  were  dispatched,  there- 
fore, a  second  time,  with  further  propositions.  They  approached 
Malaga  in  the  night,  but  found  the  guards  doubled,  patrols 
abroad,  and  the  whole  place  on  the  alert  They  were  discovered, 
pursued,  and  only  saved  themselves  by  the  fleetness  of  their 
steeds,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  passes  of  the  mountains.* 

Finding  all  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  Hamet 
utterly  futile,  king  Ferdinand  publicly  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender,  offering  the  most  favorable  terms  in  case  of  immediate 
compliance ;  but  threatening  captivity  to  all  the  inhabitants,  in 
case  of  resistance. 

It  required  a  man  of  nerve  to  undertake  the  delivery  of  such 
a  summons  in  the  present  heated  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
Moorish  community.  Such  a  one  stepped  forward  in  the  person 
of  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guards,  Hernan  Perei  del  Pulgar  by 
name,  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  who  had  already  signalised  hint* 
self  by  his  romantic  valor  and  daring  enterprise.  Furnished 
with  official  papers  for  Hamet  el  Zegri  and  a  private  letter  froa 
the  king  to  Ali  Dorduz,  he  entered  the  gates  of  Malaga  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag,  and  boldly  delivered*  his  summons  i> 
presence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  language  of  the 
summons,  or  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  exasperated  tW 


*  Cora  dc  los  Palacios,  MS.,  c.  82. 
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tnj  spirit  of  the  Moors,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Hamet 
and  the  influence  of  several  of  the  alfaquis,  to  prevent  an  outrage 
to  the  person  of  the  ambassador.  The  reply  of  Hamet  was 
haughty  and  decided.  "  The  city  of  Malaga  has  been  confided  to 
me,"  said  he,  "not  to  be  surrendered,  but  defended,  and  the 
king  shall  witness  how  I  acquit  myself  of  my  charge."* 

His  mission  at  an  end,  Hernan  del  Pulgar  rode  slowly  and 
deliberately  through  the  city,  utterly  regardless  of  the  scowls  and 
menaces,  and  scarcely  restrained  turbulence  of  the  multitude,  and 
lore  to  Ferdinand  at  Velez  the  haughty  answer  of  the  Moor ; 
but  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  formidable  account  of  the  force 
of  the  garrison,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  commander  and  his  men.  The  king  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  have  the  heavy  artillery  forwarded  from 
Antiqnera;  and,  on  the  7  th  of  May,  inarched  with  his  army 
towards  Malaga. 

•  Pnfeir,  part  8»  cbq>  71 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

Advance  of  King  Ferdinand  against  Malaga, 

Tite  army  of  Ferdinand  advanced  in  lengthened  line,  glittering 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  Mediterranean 
while  a  fleet  of  vessels,  freighted  with  heavy  artillery  and  wa- 
like  munitions,  kept  pace  with  it  at  a  short  distance  from  tt_ 
land,  covering  the  sea  with  a  thousand  gleaming  sails.  Whd 
Haraet  el  Zegri  saw  this  force  approaching,  he  set  fire  to  tB 
houses  of  the  suburbs  which  adjoined  the  walls,  and  sent  for~i 
three  battalions  to  encounter  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy 

The  Christian  army  drew  near  to  the  city,  at  that  end  whe?i 
the  castle  and  rocky  height  of  Gibralfaro  defend  the  seaboart 
Immediately  opposite,  at  about  two  bow-shots  distance,  stood  tin 
castle ;  and  between  it  and  the  high  chain  of  mountains,  was  a 
steep  and  rocky  hill,  at  present  called  the  hill  of  St  Christob&l, 
commanding  a  pasE  through  which  the  Christians  must  march  to 
penetrate  to  the  vega  and  surround  the  city.  Hamet  ordered 
the  three  battalions  to  take  their  stations,  one  on  this  hill,  another 
in  the  pass  near  the  castle,  and  a  third  on  the  side  of  the  moon* 
tain  near  the  sea. 

A  body  of  Spanish  foot-soldiers,  of  the  advance  guard,  sturdj 
mountaineers  of  Oalicia,  sprang  forward  to  climb  the  side  ol 
the  height  next  the  sea ;  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  cava 
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Gen  and  hidalgos  of  the  royal  household  attacked  the  Moors 
who  guarded  the  pass  below.     The  Moors  defended  their  posts 
with  obstinate  valor.     The  Galicians  were  repeatedly  overpow- 
ered and  driven  down  the  hill,  but  as  often  rallied,  and  being  re- 
inforced by  the  hidalgos  and  cavaliers,  returned  to  the  assault 
Thb  obstinate  struggle  lasted  for  six  hours :  the  strife  was  of  a 
deadly  kind,  not  merely  with  cross-bows  and  arqucbusses,  but 
band  to  hand,  with  swords  and  daggers  ;  no  quarter  was  claimod 
0r  given,  on  either  side — they  fought  not  to  make  captives,  but  to 
*l*y.    It  was  but  the  advance  of  the  Christian  army,  that  was 
e&gaged ;  so  narrow  was  the  pass  along  the  coast,  that  the  army 
^uld  proceed  only  in  file :  horse  and  foot,  and  beasts  of  burden, 
^ew  crowded  one  upon  another,  impeding  each  other,  and  block* 
lng  up  the  narrow  and  rugged  defile.     The  soldiers  heard  the 
*pYoar  of  the  battle,  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  war-cries  of 
-be  Moors — but  tried  in  vain  to  press  forward  to  the  assistance 
<*f  their  companions. 

At  length  a  body  of  foot  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood 
diubed,  with  great  difficulty,  the  steep  side   of  the  mountain 
which  overhung  the  pass,  and  advanced  with  seven  banners  dis- 
played.   The  Moors,  seeing  this  force  above  them,  abandoned 
tbe  pass  in  despair.     The  battle  was  still  raging  on  the  height ; 
4e  Galioians,  though  supported  by  Castilian  troops  under  Dor. 
Hirtado  de  Mendoza  and  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  were  severely 
pressed  and  roughly  handled  by  the  Moors ;  at  length  a  brave 
■Undard-bearer,  Luys  Maseda  by  name,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  planted  his  banner  on  the  summit    The 
Galicians  and  Castilians,  stimulated  by  this  noble  self-devotion. 
followed  him,  fighting  desperately,  and  the  Moors  were  at  length 
driven  to  their  castle  of  Gibralfaro.* 

*  Pulgar.    Cronioa. 
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This  important  height  being  taken,  the  pass  lay  open  to  tk 
army ;  but  by  this  time  evening  was  advancing,  and  the  host  in 
too  weary  and  exhausted  to  seek  proper  situations  for  the  «• 
campment.  The  king,  attended  by  several  grandees  and  can- 
liers,  went  the  rounds  at  night,  stationing  outposts  towards  tht 
city,  and  guards  and  patrols  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  least  moi* 
ment  of  the  enemy.  All  night  the  Christians  lay  upon  tber 
arms,  lest  there  should  be  some  attempt  to  bally  forth  and  ittttk 
them. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  king  gased  with  admiratk* 
at  this  city,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  add  to  his  dominions.  It 
was  surrounded  on  one  side  by  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchard*, 
which  covered  the  hills  with  verdure ;  on  the  other  side,  its  walk 
were  bathed  by  the  smooth  and  tranquil  sea.  Its  vast  and  lofty 
towers  and  prodigious  castles,  hoary  with  age,  yet  unimpaired 
in  strength,  showed  the  labors  of  magnanimous  men  in  former 
times  to  protect  their  favorite  abode.  Hanging  gardens,  grorei 
of  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates,  with  tall  cedars  and  stately 
palms,  were  mingled  with  the  stern  battlements  and  towers— be* 
speaking  the  opulence  and  luxury  that  reigned  within. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christian  army  poured  through  tin 
pass,  and,  throwing  out  its  columns  and  extending  its  lines,  took 
possession  of  every  vantage  ground  around  the  city.  King  Fer- 
dinand surveyed  the  ground,  and  appointed  the  stations  of  the 
different  commanders. 

The  important  mount  of  St.  Christobal,  which  had  cost  so  ti* 
olent  a  struggle,  and  faced  the  powerful  fortress  of  Gibraltar* 
was  given  in  charge  to  Roderigo  Ponce  do  Leon,  marques  of  &• 
diz,  who,  in  all  sieges,  claimed  the  post  of  danger.  He  had  seve- 
ral noble  cavaliers  with  their  retainers  in  his  encampment,  which 
consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  thousand  foot; 
and  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  to  the  margin  of  the 
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ta,eompletely  blocking  up  the  approach  to  the  city  on  that  side. 
From  this  poet,  a  line  of  encampments  extended  quite  round  the 
city  to  the  seaboard,  fortified  bj  bulwarks  and  deep  ditches ; 
vhOe  a  fleet  of  armed  ships  and  galleys  stretched  before  the  har- 
bor; so  that  the  place  was  completely  invested,  by  sea  and  land, 
the  various  parts  of  the  valley  now  resounded  with  the  din  of 
reparation,  and  were  filled  with  artificers  preparing  warlike  en- 
da*  and  munitions :  armorers  and  smiths,  with  glowing  forges 
ttd  deafening  hammers ;  carpenters  and  engineers,  constructing 
tochines  wherewith  to  assail  the  walls ;  stone-cutters,  shaping 
tone  balls  for  the  ordnance ;  and  burners  of  charcoal,  preparing 
k]  for  the  furnaces  and  forges. 

When  the  encampment  was  formed,  the  heavy  ordnance  was 
fided  from  the  ships,  and  mounted  in  various  parts  of  the  camp 
ire  huge  lombards  were  placed  on  the  mount  commanded  by 
e  marques  of  Cadiz,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro. 

The  Moors  made  strenuous  efforts  to  impede  these  prepara- 
»na  They  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  their  ordnance,  upon  tho 
sd  employed  in  digging  trenches  or  constructing  batteries,  so 
at  the  latter  had  to  work  principally  in  the  night  The  royal 
its  had  been  stationed  conspicuously,  and  within  reach  of  the 
oorish  batteries ;  but  were  so  warmly  assailed,  that  they  had  to 

removed  behind  a  hilL 

When  the  works  were  completed,  the  Christian  batteries 
ened  in  return,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  cannonade ;  while 
;  fleet,  approaching  the  land,  assailed  the  city  vigorously  on 
\  opposite  side. 

u  It  was  a  glorious  and  delectable  sight,"  observes  Fray  An* 
jo  Agapida,  "  to  behold  this  infidel  city  thus  surrounded  by 

and  land,  by  a  mighty  Christian  force.     Every  mound  in  its 
mit  was,  as  it  were,  a  little  city  of  tents,  bearing  the  standard 
Rome  renowned  Catholic  warrior.     Beside  the  warlike  ships 
14 
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and  galleys  which  lay  before  the  place,  the  sea  was  covered 
innumerable  sails,  passing  and  repassing,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing, being  engaged  in  bringing  supplies  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  army.  It  seemed  a  vast  spectacle  contrived  to  recreate  the 
eye,  did  not  the  vollying  burts  of  lame  and  smoke  from  the  shirt, 
whi:h  seemed  to  lie  asleep  on  the  quiet  sea,  and  the  thunde:  rf 
ordnance  from  camp  and  city,  from  tower  aLd  battlement,  tell  tlio 
deadly  warfare  that  was  waging 

u  At  night  the  scene  was  far  more  direful  than  in  the  jay. 
The  cheerful  light  of  the  sun  was  gone ;  there  was  nothir.^  bat 
the  flashes  of  artillery,  or  the  baleful  gleams  of  oombutibles 
thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  houses.  The 
fire  kept  up  from  the  Christian  batteries  was  incessant ;  there 
were  seven  great  loinbards  in  particular,  called  The  Seven  Sis- 
ters of  Xiinenes,  which  did  tremendous  execution.  The  Moorish 
ordnance  replied  in  thunder  from  the  walls ;  Oibralfaro  waf 
wrapped  in  volumes  of  smoke,  rolling  about  its  base ;  and  Hamct 
and  his  Qomeres  looked  out  with  triumph  upon  the  tempest  of 
war  they  had  awaked.  Truly  they  were  so  many  demons  incar- 
nate," concludes  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  who  were 
permitted  by  Heaven  to  enter  into  and  possess  this  infidel  dty, 
for  its  perdition." 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

Siege  of  Malaga. 

attack  on  Malaga,  by  sea  and  land,  was  kept  up  for  several 
days  with  tremendous  violence,  bat  without  producing  any  gretfc 
impression,  so  strong  were  the  ancient  bulwarks  of  the  city.    The 
count  de  Oifuentes  was  the  first  to  signalize  himself  by  any  noted 
achievement     A  main  tower,  protecting  what  is  at  present  called 
the  suburb  of  Santa  Ana,  had  been  shattered  by  the  ordnance, 
aad  the  battlements  demolished,  so  as  to  yield  no  shelter  to  its 
defenders.    Seeing  this,  the  count  assembled  a  gallant  band  of 
cavaliers  of  the  royal  household,  and  advanced  to  take  it  by 
storm.     They  applied  scaling-ladders,  and  mounted,  sword  in 
hand.    The  Moors,  having  no  longer  battlements  to  protect  them, 
descended  to  a  lower  floor,  and  made  furious  resistance  from  the 
windows  and  loopholes.     They  poured  down  boiling  pitch  and 
rain,  and  hurled  stones,  and  darts,  and  arrows,  on  the  assailants. 
Many  of  the  Christians  were  slain,  their  ladders  were  destroyed 
bj  flaming  combustibles,  and  the  count  was  obliged  to  retreat 
from  before  the  tower.     On  the  following  day  he  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  superior  force,  and,  after  a  severe  combat,  succeeded  in 
planting  his  victorious  banner  on  the  tower. 

The  Moors  now  assailed  the  tower  in  their  turn.  They  un- 
trained the  part  towards  the  city,  placed  props  of  wood  under 
^**  foundation,  and,  setting  fire  to  them,  drew  off  to  a  distance. 


i 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Siege  of  Malaga  continued— obstinacy  of  Hamei  el  ZegrL 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  array,  when  they  beheld  theii 
patriot  queen  advancing  in  state,  to  share  the  toils  and  dangers  <A 
her  people.  Isabella  entered  the  camp,  attended  by  the  digni- 
taries and  the  whole  retinue  of  her  court,  to  manifest  that  this 
was  no  temporary  visit  On  one  side  of  her  was  her  daughter, 
the  Infanta  ;  on  the  other,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain  ;  Hernan- 
do de  Talavcra,  the  prior  of  Prado,  confessor  to  the  queen,  fol- 
lowed, with  a  great  train  ot  prelates,  courtiers,  cavaliers,  and 
ladies  of  distinction.  The  cavalcade  moved  in  calm  and  stately 
order  through  the  camp,  softening  the  iron  aspect  of  war  by  this 
array  of  courtly  graco  and  female  beauty. 

Isabella  had  commanded,  that  on  her  coming  to  the  camp,  the 
horrors  of  war  should  be  suspended,  and  fresh  offers  of  peace 
made  to  the  enemy.  On  her  arrival,  therefore,  there  had  been  a 
general  cessation  of  firing  throughout  the  camp.  A  messenger 
was,  at  the  same  time,  dispatched  to  the  besieged,  informing  them 
of  her  being  in  the  camp,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  sove- 
reigns to  make  it  their  settled  residenco  until  the  city  should  be 
taken.  The  same  terms  were  offered,  in  case  of  immediate  but* 
render,  that  had  been  granted  to  Vclez  Malaga ;  but  the  inhabit 
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into  were  threatened  with  captivity  and  the  sword,  should  they 
persist  in  their  defence. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  received  this  message  with  haughty  contempt, 
and  dismissed  the  messenger  without  deigning  a  reply,  and  ae 
companied  by  an  escort  to  prevent  his  holding  any  communica- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  in  the  streets.  "  The  Christian  sove- 
reigns," said  Hamet  to  those  about  him,  "  have  made  this  offer  in 
consequence  of  their  despair.  The  silence  of  their  batteries 
proves  the  truth  of  what  has  been  told  us,  that  their  powder  is 
exhausted.  They  have  no  longer  the  means  of  demolishing  our 
walls ;  and  if  they  remain  much  longer,  the  autumnal  rains  will 
interrupt  their  convoys,  and  fill  their  camp  with  famine  and  dis- 
ease. The  first  storm  will  disperse  their  fleet,  which  has  no 
neighboring  port  of  shelter :  Africa  will  then  be  open  to  us,  to 
procure  reinforcements  and  supplies." 

The  words  of  Hamet  el  Zegri  were  hailed  as  oracular,  by  his 
adherents.  Many  of  the  peaceful  part  of  the  community,  how- 
ever, ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  to  implore  him  to  accept  the 
proffered  mercy.  The  stern  Hamet  silenced  them  with  a  terrific 
threat :  he  declared,  that  whoever  should  talk  of  capitulating,  or 
should  hold  any  communication  with  the  Christians,  should  be 
put  to  death.  The  Gomercs,  like  true  men  of  the  sword,  acted 
upon  the  menace  of  their  chieftain  as  upon  a  written  law,  and 
having  detected  several  of  the  inhabitants  in  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy,  set  upon  and  slew  them,  and  confiscated 
their  effects.  This  struck  such  terror  into  the  citizens,  that  those 
who  had  been  loudest  in  their  murmurs  became  suddenly  mute, 
and  were  remarked  as  evincing  the  greatest  bustle  and  alacrity  id 
die  defence  of  the  city. 

When  the  messenger  returned  to  the  camp,  and  reported  the 
tontemptuous  reception  of  the  royal  message,  king  Ferdinand 
exceedingly  indignant.     Finding  the  cessation  of  firing,  on 
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the  queen's  arrival,  had  encouraged  a  belief  among  (he  enemy 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  powder  in  the  camp,  he  ordered  a 
general  discharge  from  all  the  batteries.  The  sadden  burst  of 
war  from  every  quarter  soon  convinced  the  Moors  of  their  error, 
and  completed  the  confusion  of  the  citizens,  who  knew  not  which 
most  to  dread,  their  assailants  or  their  defenders,  the  Christiana 
or  the  Gomeres. 

That  evening  the  sovereigns  visited  the  encampment  of  the 
marques  of  Cadis,  which  commanded  a  view  over  a  great  part  of 
the  city,  the  camp,  and  the  sea  with  its  flotillas.  The  tent  of  the 
marques  was  of  great  magnitude,  furnished  with  hangings  of  rich 
brocade  and  French  cloth  of  the  rarest  texture.  It  was  in  the 
oriental  style  ;  and,  as  it  crowned  the  height,  with  the  surround* 
ing  tents  of  other  cavaliers,  all  sumptuously  furnished,  presented 
a  gay  and  silken  contrast  to  the  opposite  towers  of  Oibralfaro. 
Here  a  splendid  collation  was  served  up  to  the  sovereigns ;  and 
the  courtly  revel  that  prevailed  in  this  chivalrous  encampment, 
the  glitter  of  pageantry,  and  the  bursts  of  festive  music,  made 
more  striking  the  gloom  and  silence  that  reigned  over  the  Moor- 
ish castle. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz,  while  it  was  yet  light,  conducted  his 
royal  visitors  to  every  point  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  war* 
like  scene  below.  He  caused  the  heavy  lombards  also  to  be  dis- 
charged, that  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the  court  might  witness  the 
effect  of  those  tremendous  engines.  The  fair  dames  were  filled 
with  awe  and  admiration,  as  the  mountain  shook  beneath  their 
feet  with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  and  they  beheld  great  frag* 
mcnts  of  the  Moorish  walls  tumbling  down  the  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices. 

While  the  good  marques  was  displaying  these  things  to  his 
royal  guests,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  to  his  astonishment  beheld 
his  own  banner  hanging  out  from  the  nearest  tower  of  Gibralfara 
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The  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  for  it  was  a  banner  which  he  had 
lost  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  massacre  of  the  heights  of 
Malaga.*  To  make  this  taunt  more  evident,  several  of  the 
Gomeres  displayed  themselves  upon  the  battlements,  arrayed  in 
the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  some  of  the  cavaliers  slain  or  cap- 
tured on  that  occasion.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  restrained  his  in- 
dignation, and  held  his  peace ;  but  several  of  his  cavaliers  vowed 
loudly  to  revenge  this  cruel  bravado,  on  the  ferocious  garrison  of 
Gifarai&ro 


*  Diego  de  Yalem.    Cranfoa,  lia 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

Attack  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz  upon  Gibnulkra 

The  marques  of  Cadis  was  not  a  oayalier  that  »eadily  forgare  in 
injury  or  an  insult  On  the  morning  after  the  royal  banquet,  his 
batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  Oibralfaro.  All  day, 
the  encampment  was  wrapped  in  wreaths  of  smoke ;  nor  did  the 
assault  cease  with  the  day — but,  throughout  the  night,  there  was 
an  incessant  flashing  and  thundering  of  the  lombards,  and,  the 
following  morning,  the  assault  rather  inereased  than  slackened  in 
fury.  The  Moorish  bulwarks  were  no  proof  against  those  formi- 
dable engines.  In  a  few  days,  the  lofty  tower  on  which  the 
taunting  banner  had  been  displayed,  was  shattered ;  a  smaller 
tower  in  its  vicinity  reduced  to  ruins,  and  a  great  breach  made 
in  tho  intervening  walls. 

Several  of  the  hot-spirited  cavaliers  were  eager  for  storming 
the  breach,  sword  in  hand ;  others,  more  cool  and  wary,  pointed 
out  tho  rashness  of  such  an  attempt ;  for  the  Moors  had  worked 
indefatigably  in  tho  night ;  they  had  digged  a  deep  ditch  within 
the  breach,  and  had  fortified  it  with  palisadoes  and  a  high  breast- 
work. All,  however,  agreed  that  the  camp  might  safely  be  ad- 
vanced near  to  the  ruined  walls,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  so, 
in  return  for  the  insolent  defiance  of  the  enemy. 

The  marques  of  Cadiz  felt  the  temerity  of  the  measure,  but 
was  unwilling  to  dampen  the  seal  of  these  high-spirited  cavaliers; 
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and  having  ehosen  the  post  of  danger  in  the  camp,  it  did  not 
become  him  to  decline  any  service,  merely  because  it  might  ap» 
pear  perilous.  He  ordered  his  outposts,  therefore,  to  be  advanced 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  breach,  but  exhorted  the  soldiers  to 
maintain  the  utmost  vigilance. 

The  thunder  of  the  batteries  had  ceased;  the  troops,  ex- 
hausted  by  two  nights1  fatigue  and  watchfulness,  and  apprehend- 
ing no  danger  from  the  dismantled  walls,  were  half  of  tbem 
asleep ;  the  rest  were  scattered  about  in  negligent  security.  On 
a  sadden,  upwards  of  two  thousand  Moors  sallied  forth  from  the 
castle,  led  on  by  Ibrahim  Zcnete,  the  principal  captain  under 
Hamel  They  fell  with  fearful  havoc  upon  the  advanced  guard, 
slaying  many  of  them  in  their  sleep,  and  putting  the  rest  to  head- 
long flight 

The  marques  was  in  his  tent,  about  a  bow-shot  distant,  when 
ne  heard  the  tumult  of  the  onset,  and  beheld  his  men  flying  in 
confusion.  He  rushed  forth,  followed  by  his  standard  bearer. 
u  Turn  again,  cavaliers  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "I  am  here,  Ponce  de 
Leon!  to  the  foe  I  to  the  foe!"  The  flying  troops  stopped  at 
hearing  his  well-known  voice,  rallied  under  his  banner,  and  turned 
upon  the  enemy.  The  encampment,  by  this  time,  was  roused  ; 
several  cavaliers  from  the  adjoining  stations  had  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  with  a  number  of  Galicians  and  soldiers  of  the 
Holy  Brotherhood.  An  obstinate  and  bloody  contest  ensued ; 
the  ruggedness  of  the  place,  the  rocks,  chasms,  and  declivities. 
broke  it  into  numerous  combats :  Christian  and  Moor  fought  hand 
to  hand,  with  swords  and  daggers;  and  often,  grappling  and 
struggling,  rolled  together  down  the  precipices. 

The  banner  of  the  marques  was  in  danger  of  being  taken :  he 
hastened  to  its  rescue,  followed  by  some  of  his  bravest  cavaliers. 
They  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  several  of  thetn  cut 
iowr.    Don  Diego  Ponce  de  Leon,  brother  to  the  marques,  was 
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by  an  arrow ;  rod  his  som  in-law,  Lot  Panes,  hi  TUd* 

wise  wounded :  they  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing  the  banner, 
and  bearing  it  off  in  safety.  The  battle  lasted  for  an  hour;  the 
height  was  covered  with  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  blood  flowed 
in  streams  down  the  rocks  ;  at  length.  Ibrahim  Zenete  being  dis- 
abled by  the  thrust  of  a  lance,  the  Moors  gave  way  and  retreated 
to  the  castle. 

They  now  opened  a  galling  fire  from  their  battlements  and 
towers,  approaching  the  breaches  so  as  to  discharge  their  cross- 
bows and  arqnebosses  into  the  advanced  guard  of  the  encamp- 
ment The  marques  was  singled  out ;  the  shot  fell  thick  about 
him.  and  one  passed  through  his  buckler,  and  struck  upon  his 
cuirass,  but  without  doing  him  any  injury.  Every  one  now  saw 
the  danger  and  inutility  of  approaching  the  camp  thus  near  to 
the  castle ;  and  those  who  had  counselled  it,  were  now  urgent 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn.  It  was  accordingly  removed  back 
to  its  original  ground,  from  which  the  marques  had  most  reluc- 
tantly advanced  it  Nothing  but  his  valor  and  timely  aid  had 
prevented  this  attack  on  his  outpost  from  ending  in  a  total  rout 
of  all  that  part  of  the  army. 

Many  cavaliers  of  distinction  fell  in  this  contest ;  but  the  loss 
of  none  was  felt  more  deeply  than  that  of  Ortega  del  Prado,  cap- 
tain of  escaiadora.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  the  same  who  had  devised  the  first  successful  blow  of  the 
war,  the  storming  of  Alhama,  where  he  was  the  first  to  plant  and 
mount  the  scaling-ladders.  He  had  always  been  high  in  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  the  noble  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  knew  bow 
to  appreciate  and  avail  himself  of  the  merits  of  all  able  and 
valiant  men.* 

*  Zurita.    Mariana.    Abarca. 
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CHAPTER  LVH. 


of  Malaga  continued.— Stratagems  of  various  kinds. 


Qmut  were  the  exertions  now  made,  both  by  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged,  to  carry  on  this  contest  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
Hamet  went  the  rounds  of  the  walls  and  towers,  doubling  the 
guards,  and  putting  every  thing  in  the  best  posture  of  defence. 
The  garrison  was  divided  into  parties  of  a  hundred,  to  each  of 
which  a  captain  was  appointed.  Some  were  to  patrol,  others  to 
sally  forth  and  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and  others  to  hold  them- 
selves armed  and  in  reserve.  Six  albatozas,  or  floating  batteries, 
were  manned  and  armed  with  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the 
fleet 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Castilian  sovereigns  kept  open  a  com- 
munication by  sea  with  various  parts  of  Spain,  from  which  they 
received  provisions  of  all  kinds ;  they  ordered  supplies  of  powder 
also  from  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Sicily,  and  Portugal.  They  made 
great  preparations  also  for  storming  the  city.  Towers  of  wood 
were  constructed,  to  move  on  wheels,  each  capable  of  holding  one 
hundred  men ;  they  were  furnished  with  ladders,  to  be  thrown 
from  their  summits  to  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  and  within  those 
ladders  others  were  encased,  to  be  let  down  for  the  descent  of 
the  troops  into  the  city.  There  were  gallipagos  or  tortoises,  also, 
being  great  wooden  shields,  covered  with  hides,  to  protect  the 
assailants,  and  those  who  undermined  the  walls. 
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8ecret  mines  were  commenced  in  various  placet ;  lome  were 
intended  to  reach  to  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  which  were  to 
be  propped  up  with  wood,  ready  to  be  set  on  fire ;  others  were  to 
pass  under  the  walls,  and  remain  ready  to  be  broken  open  so  as  to 
give  entrance  to  the  besiegers.  At  these  mines  the  army  worked 
day  and  night ;  and  during  these  secret  preparations,  the  ordnance 
kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  city,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hamet  displayed  wonderful  vigor  and  in- 
genuity  in  defending  the  city,  and  in  repairing  or  fortifying,  by 
deep  ditches,  the  breaches  made  by  the  enemy.  He  noted,  also, 
every  place  where  the  camp  might  bo  assailed  with  advantage, 
and  gave  the  besieging  army  no  repose  night  or  day.  While  his 
troops  sallied  on  the  land,  his  floating  batteries  attacked  the  be- 
siegers on  the  sea ;  so  that  there  was  incessant  skirmishing.  The 
tents  called  the  Queen's  Hospital  were  crowded  with  wounded,  and 
the  whole  army  suffered  from  constant  watchfulness  and  fatigue. 
To  guard  against  the  sudden  assaults  of  the  Moors,  the  trenches 
were  deepened,  and  palisadoes  erected  in  front  of  the  camp ;  and 
in  that  part  facing  Oibralfaro,  where  the  rocky  heights  did  not 
admit  of  such  defences,  a  high  rampart  of  earth  was  thrown  up. 
The  cavaliers  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Juan  de  Zuftiga,  and  Diego 
de  Atayde,  were  appointed  to  go  the  rounds,  and  keep  vigilant 
watch  that  these  fortifications  were  maintained  in  good  order. 

In  a  little  while,  Hamct  discovered  the  mines  secretly  com* 
menced  by  the  Christians :  he  immediately  ordered  counter- 
mines. The  soldiers  mutually  worked  until  they  met  and  fought 
hand  to  band,  in  these  subterranean  passages.  The  Christians 
were  driven  out  of  one  of  their  mines ;  fire  was  Bet  to  the  wooden 
framework,  and  the  mine  destroyed.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  Moors  attempted  a  general  attack  upon  the  camp,  the  minea 
and  the  besiegiug  fleet.  The  battle  lasted  for  six  hours,  on  land 
and  water,  above  and  below  ground,  on  bulwark  and  in  trench 
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and  mine;  the  Moon  displayed  wonderful  intrepidity,  but  were 
finally  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  the  city, 
where  they  were  closely  invested,  without  the  means  of  receiving 
any  assistance  from  abroad. 

The  horrors  of  famine  were  now  added  to  the  other  miseries 
of  Malaga.  Haniet,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  bred  up  to  war, 
eonsidered  every  thing  as  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  soldier, 
and  ordered  all  the  grain  in  the  city  to  be  gathered  and  garnered 
up  for  the  sole  use  of  those  who  fought  Even  this  was  dealt  out 
sparingly,  and  each  soldier  received  four  ounces  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  evening,  for  his  daily  allowance. 

The  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  all  those  peacefully  inclined, 
mourned  over  a  resistance  which  brought  destruction  upon  their 
houses,  death  into  their  families,  and  which  they  saw  must  end  in 
their  ruin  and  captivity:  still  none  of  them  dared  to  speak 
openly  of  capitulation,  or  even  to  manifest  their  grief,  lest  they 
should  awaken  the  wrath  of  their  fierce  defenders.  They  sur- 
rounded  their  civic  champion,  Ali  Dordux,  the  great  and  opulent 
merchant,  who  had  buckled  on  shield  and  cuirass,  and  taken  spear 
in  hand  for  the  defence  of  his  native  city,  and,  with  a  large  body 
of  the  braver  citizens,  had  charge  of  one  of  the  gates  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  walls.  Drawing  Ali  Dordux  aside,  they 
poured  forth  their  griefs  to  him  in  secret  "  Why,"  said  they, 
u  should  we  suffer  our  native  city  to  be  made  a  mere  bulwark  and 
fighting-place  for  foreign  barbarians  and  desperate  men  ?  They 
have  no  families  to  care  for,  no  property  to  lose,  no  love  for  the 
■oil,  and  no  value  for  their  lives.  They  fight  to  gratify  a  thirst 
for  Mood  or  a  desire  for  revenge,  and  will  fight  on  until  Malaga 
becomes  a  ruin  and  its  people  slaves.  Let  us  think  and  act  for 
slves,  our  wives  and  our  children.  Let  us  make  private  terms 
the  Christians  before  it  is  too  late,  and  save  ourselves  from 
destruction." 
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The  bowels  of  Ali  Dordux  yearned  towards  his  fellow-eiti. 
sens  ;  he  bethought  him  also  of  the  sweet  security  of  peace,  and 
the  bloodless  jet  gratifying  triumphs  of  gainful  traffic.  The  idea 
also  of  a  secret  negotiation  or  bargain  with  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns, for  the  redemption  of  his  native  city,  was  more  confor- 
mable to  his  accustomed  habits  than  this  violent  appeal  to. arms; 
for  though  he  had  for  a  time  assumed  the  warrior,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  merchant  Ali  Dordux  communed,  therefore,  with 
the  citisen-soldiers  under  his  command,  and  they  readily  con- 
formed to  his  opinion.  Concerting  together,  they  wrote  a  propo- 
sition to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  offering  to  admit  the  army  into 
the  part  of  the  city  intrusted  to  their  care,  on  receiving  assurance 
of  protection  for  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  writing  they  delivered  to  a  trusty  emissary  to  take  to  the 
Christian  camp,  appointing  the  hour  and  place  of  his  return,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  admit  him  unperceived. 

The  Moor  made  his  way  in  safety  to  the  camp,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns.     Eager  to  gain  the  city 
without  further  cost  of  blood  or  treasure,  they  gave  a  written 
promise  to  grant  the  condition ;  and  the  Moor  set  out  joyfully  on 
his  return.     As  he  approached  the  walls  where  Ali  Dordux  a«d 
his  confederates  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  he  was  descried  by 
u  patrolling  band  of  Oomeres,  and  considered  a  spy  coming  from 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers.     They  issued  forth  and  seised  him,  in 
eight  of  his  employers,  who  gave  themselves  up  for  lost     The 
Gomercs  had  conducted  him  nearly  to  the  gate,  when  he  escaped 
from  their  grasp  and  fled.     They  endeavored  to  overtake  him, 
but  were  encumbered  with  armor ;  he  was  lightly  clad,  and  he 
fled  for  his  life.     One  of  the  Gomeres  paused,  and,  levelling  his 
rross-bow,  let  fly  a  bolt,  which  pierced  the  fugitive  between  the 
shoulders ;  he  fell,  and  was  nearly  within  their  grasp,  but  rose 
again  and  with  a  desperate  effort  attained  the  Christian  camp. 
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The  Gomeres  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  the  citizens  returned 
thanks  to  Allah  for  their  deliverance  from  this  fearful  peril  As 
to  the  faithful  messenger,  he  died  of  his  wound  shortly  after 
reaching  the  camp,  consoled  with  the  idea  that  he  had  preserved 
the  secret  and  the  lives  of  his  Anployera.* 


Pofear.    Cranlea,  p.  8,  a  80. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

Sufferings  of  the  people  of  Malaga. 

Tub  sufferings  of  Malaga  spread  sorrow  and  anxiety  among  the 
Moors;  and  they  dreaded  lest  this  beautiful  city,  onoe  the  bul- 
wark of  the  kingdom,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unbe* 
lievers.  The  old  warrior  king,  Abdallah  el  Zagal,  was  still  shel- 
tered in  Guadix,  where  he  was  slowly  gathering  together  his  shat- 
tered forces.  When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  of  the  danger  and 
distress  of  Malaga,  they  urged  to  be  led  to  its  relief;  and  the 
alfaquis  admonished  £1  Zagal  not  to  desert  so  righteous  and 
loyal  a  city,  in  its  extremity.  His  own  warlike  nature  made  him 
feci  a  sympathy  for  a  place  that  made  so  gallant  a  resistance ; 
and  he  dispatched  as  powerful  a  reinforcement  as  he  could  spare, 
under  conduct  of  a  chosen  captain,  with  orders  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  city. 

Intelligence  of  this  reinforcement  reached  Boabdil  el  Chico, 
in  his  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  Filled  with  hostility 
against  his  uncle,  and  desirous  of  proving  his  loyalty  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  he  immediately  sent  forth  a  superior  force 
jf  horse  and  foot,  under  an  able  commander,  to  intercept  the 
detachment.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  the  troops  of  El  Zagal 
were  routed  with  great  loss,  and  fled  back  in  confusion  to  Guadix. 

Boabdil  not  being  accustomed  to  victories,  was  flushed  with 
this  melancholy  triumph.     He  sent  tidings  of  it  to  the  Castilian 
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•overrignfl,  accompanied  with  rich  silks,  boxes  of  Arabian  perfume, 
a  eup  of  gold,  richly  wrought,  and  a  female  captive  of  Ubeda,  as 
presents  to  the  queen ;  and  four  Arabian  steeds  magnified*  tiy 
caparisoned,  a  sword  and  dagger  richly  mounted,  and  several  al- 
bornoies  and  other  robes  sumptuously  embroidered,  for  the  king. 
Ho  entreated  them,  at  the  same  time,  always  to  look  upon  him 
with  favor  as  their  devoted  vassal. 

Boabdil  was  fated  to  be  unfortunate,  even  in  his  victories. 
His  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  uncle,  destined  to  the  relief  of  un- 
happy Malaga,  shocked  the  feelings  and  cooled  the  loyalty  of 
many  of  his  best  adherents.     The  mere  men  of  traffic  might  re- 
joice in  their  golden  interval  of  peace ;  but  the  chivalrous  spirits 
of  Granada  spurned  a  security  purchased  by  such  sacrifices  of 
pride  and  affection.     The  people  at  large,  having  gratified  their 
love  of  change,  began  to  question  whether  they  had  acted  gene- 
rously by  their  old  fighting  monarch.     "  £1  Zagal,"  said  they> 
"was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  then  he  was  faithful  to  his  country  ; 
he  was  an  usurper,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  maintained  the  glory  of 
the  crown  which  he  usurped.     If  his  sceptre  was  a  rod  of  iron  to 
his  subjects,  it  was  a  sword  of  steel  against  their  enemies.     This 
Boabdil  sacrifices  religion,  friends,  country,  every  thing,   to  a 
»ere  shadow  of  royalty,  and  is  content  to  hold  a  rush  for  a 
sceptre." 

These  factious  murmurs  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Boabdil,  and 
he  apprehended  another  of  his  customary  reverses.  He  sent  in 
til  haste  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  beseeching  military  aid  to 
keep  him  on  his  throne.  Ferdinand  graciously  complied  with  a 
request  so  much  in  unison  with  his  policy.  A  detachment  of  one 
thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  infantry,  was  sent,  under  the 
Wumand  of  Don  Fernandes  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  subsequently 
renowned  as  the  grand  captain.  With  this  succor,  Boabdil  ex- 
filibd  froia  the  city  all  those  who  were  hostile  to  him,  and  in  fa- 
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vor  of  his  uncle.  He  felt  secure  in  these  troops,  from  their  beu| 
iistinct  in  manners,  language,  and  religion,  from  his  sniped; 
and  compromised  with  his  pride,  in  thus  exhibiting  that  most  ifr 
natural  and  humiliating  of  all  regal  spectacles,  a  monarch  «•«• 
ported  on  his  throne  by  foreign  weapons  and  by  soldiers  bostik 
to  his  people. 

Nor  was  Boabdil  el  Chico  the  only  Moorish  sovereign  that 
sought  protection  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A  splendid  gal- 
ley, with  latine  sails,  and  several  banks  of  oars,  displaying  tat 
standard  of  the  crescent,  but  likewise  a  white  flag  in  sign  of 
amity,  came  one  day  into  the  harbor.  An  ambassador  landed 
from  it,  within  the  Christian  lines.  He  came  from  the  king  of 
Tremezan,  and  brought  presents  similar  to  those  of  Boabdil,  eee> 
sisting  of  Arabian  coursers,  with  bits,  stirrups,  and  other  furni- 
ture of  gold,  together  with  costly  Moorish  mantles :  for  the  queen, 
there  were  sumptuous  shawls,  robes,  and  silken  stalls,  ornament! 
of  gold,  and  exquisite  oriental  perfumes. 

The  king  of  Tremesan  had  been  alarmed  at  the  rapid  con- 
quests of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  startled  by  the  descent  of  several 
Spanish  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  craved  to  be  consi- 
dered a  vassal  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  and  that  they  would 
extend  such  favor  and  security  to  his  ships  and  subjects  as  had 
been  shown  to  other  Moors  who  had  submitted  to  their  sw\x 

m 

He  requested  a  painting  of  their  arms,  that  he  and  his  subjects 
might  rocognize  and  respect  their  standard,  whenever  they  en- 
countered it  At  the  same  time  he  implored  their  clemency  to- 
wards unhappy  Malaga,  and  that  its  inhabitants  might  experience 
the  same  favor  that  had  been  shown  towards  the  Moors  of  other 
captured  citiea 

The  embassy  was  graciously  received  by  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns. They  granted  the  protection  required ;  ordering  their 
commanders  to  respect  the  flag  of  Tremesan,  unless  it  should  he 
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Jband  Tendering  assistance  to  the  enemy.  They  sent  also  to  the 
3arbary  monarch  their  royal  arms,  moulded  in  escutcheons  of 
fold,  a  hand's-breadth  in  size.9 

While  thus  the  chances  of  assistance  from  without  daily  de- 
creased, famine  raged  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  many  died  of  hunger.  What 
flnade  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  the  moro  intolerable,  was,  to 
"behold  the  sea  covered  with  ships,  daily  arriving  with  provisions 
£kn  the  besiegers.  Day  after  day,  also,  they  saw  herds  of  fat  cat- 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  driven  into  the  camp.  Wheat  and  flour 
era  piled  in  huge  mounds  in  the  centre  of  the  encampments, 
flaring  in  the  sunshine,  and  tantalizing  the  wretched  citizens, 
<«*'Aa,  while  they  and  their  children  were  perishing  with  hunger, 
'beheld  prodigal  abundance  reigning  within  a  bowshot  of  their 


•  Cam  da  lot  Faladoa,  c  81    Palgar,  part  8,  o.  G8. 
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CHAPTER  LDL 

flow  a  Moot  lab  amnion  undertook  to  deliver  the  city  of  Ifalafa  from  the 

power  of  its  enemies. 

• 

There  lived  at  this  time,  in  a  hamlet  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Guadix,  an  ancient  Moor,  of  the  name  of  Ibrahim  el  Gucrbi.  lie 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Guerbcs,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
nnd  had  for  several  years  led  the  life  of  a  santon  or  hermit  The 
hot  sun  of  Africa  had  dried  his  blood,  and  rendered  him  of  ao 
exulted  yet  melancholy  temperament  lie  pawed  most  of  his 
time  in  caves  of  the  mountains,  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  rigor- 
ous abstinence,  until  his  body  was  wasted  and  his  mind  bewilder- 
o<1,  Lnd  he  fancied  himself  favored  with  divine  revelations,  and 
visited  by  angels,  sent  by  Mahomet  The  Moors,  who  have  a 
great  reverence  for  all  enthusiasts  of  the  kind,  believed  in  his  be- 
ing inspired  listened  to  all  his  ravings  as  veritable  prophecies^ 
and  denominated  him  el  santo,  or  the  saint 

The  woes  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  long  exasperated 
the  g?oomy  spirit  of  this  man,  and  he  had  beheld  with  indigna- 
tion this  beautiful  country  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  becoming  a  prey  to  the  unbelievers.  He  had  implored 
the  blessings  of  Allah  on  the  troops  which  issued  forth  from 
Guadix  for  the  relief  of  Malaga ;  but  when  he  saw  them  return, 
routed  and  scattered  by  their  own  countrymen,  he  retired  to  his 
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«dl,  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  and  was  plunged  for  a  time 
in  the  blackest  melancholy. 

On  a  sudden  he  made  his  appearance  again  in  the  streets  of 
Guadix,  his  face  haggard,  his  form  emaciated,  but  his  eye  beam- 
ing with  fire.     He  said  that  Allah  had  sent  an  angel  to  him  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell,  revealing  to  him  a  mode  of  delivering 
Ualaga  from  its  perils,  and  striking  horror  and  confusion  into 
the  camp  of  the  unbelievers.    The  Moors  listened  with  eager  cre- 
dulity to  his  words :  four  hundred  of  them  offered  to  follow  him 
even  to  the  death,  and  to  obey  implicitly  his  commands.     01 
this  number  many  were  Gomeres,  anxious  to  'relieve  their  coun- 
trymen, who  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Malaga. 

They  traversed  the  kingdom  by  the  wild  and  lonely  passes  of 
the  mountains,  concealing  themselves  in  the  day  and  travelling 
only  in  the  night,  to  elude  the  Christian  scouts.  At  length  they 
timed  at  the  mountains  which  tower  above  Malaga,  and,  looking 
down,  beheld  the  city  completely  invested ;  a  ohain  of  encamp* 
ments  extending  round  it  from  shore  to  shore,  and  a  line  of  ships 
Hockading  it  by  sea ;  while  the  continual  thunder  of  artillery, 
wd  the  smoke  rising  in  various  parts,  showed  that  the  siege  was 
pressed  with  great  activity.  The  hermit  scanned  the  encamp- 
ments warily,  from  his  lofty  height.  He  saw  that  the  part  of  the 
encampment  of  the  marques  of  Cadiz  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
beight,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  was  most  assailable,  the 
rocky  soil  not  admitting  ditches  or  palisadocs.  Remaining  con* 
ceiled  all  day,  he  descended  with  his  followers  at  night  to  the 
Mfc-cotst,  and  approached  silently  to  the  outworks.  He  had  given 
"tern  their  instructions ;  they  were  to  rush  suddenly  upon  the 
cwnp,  fight  their  "way  through,  and  throw  themselves  into  tho 

It  was  just  at  the  gray  of  the  dawning,  when  objects  are  ob* 
*orely  visible,  that  they  made  this  desperate  attempt     Soma 
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sprang  sadden! j  upon  the  sentinels,  others  Fished  into  the 
and  got  round  the  works,  others  clambered  over  the  breastworks. 
There  was  sharp  skirmishing;  a  great  part  of  the  Moors  were 
cut  to  pieces,  but  about  two  hundred  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  gates  of  Malaga. 

The  santon  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,  nor  did  he  endeavor 
to  enter  the  city.  His  plans  were  of  a  different  nature.  Draw- 
ing apart  from  the  battle,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  on  a 
rising  ground,  and,  lifting  his  hands  to  Heaven,  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  prayer.  The  Christians,  as  they  were  searching  for 
fugitives  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  found  him  at  his  devotions. 
He  stirred  not  at  their  approach,  but  remained  fixed  as  a  statue, 
without  changing  color  or  moving  a  muscle.  Filled  with  surprise, 
not  unmingled  with  awe,  they  took  him  to  the  marques  of  Cadis. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a  coarse  albornos,  or  Moorish  mantle ;  his 
beard  was  long  and  griisled,  and  there  was  something  wild  and 
melancholy  in  his  look,  that  inspired  curiosity.  On  being  ex- 
amined, he  gave  himself  out  as  a  saint  to  whom  Allah  had  re- 
vealed the  events  that  were  to  take  place  in  that  siege.  The 
marques  demanded  whon  and  how  Malaga  was  to  be  taken.  He 
replied  that  he  knew  full  well,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  reveal 
those  important  secrets  except  to  the  king  and  queen.  The  good 
marques  was  not  more  given  to  superstitious  fancies  than  other 
commanders  of  his  time,  yet  there  seemed  something  singular 
and  mysterious  about  this  man ;  he  might  have  some  important 
intelligence  to  communicate ;  so  he  was  persuaded  to  send  him  to 
the  king  and  queen.  He  was  conducted  to  the  royal  tont,  sur- 
rounded by  a  curious  multitude,  exclaiming  u  El  Moro  Santo  ?• 
for  the  news  had  spread  through  the  camp,  that  they  had  taken 
a  Moorish  prophet 

The  king,  having  dined,  was  taking  his  siesta,  or  afternoon's 
sleep,  in  his  tent ;  and  the  queen,  though  curious  to  see  this  sin 
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gnhr  nun,  yet,  from  a  natural  delicacy  and  reserve,  delayed  rati] 
the  king  should  be  present  He  was  taken  therefore  to  an  ad- 
joining tent,  in  which  were  Dona  Beatrix  de  Bovadilla,  marchion- 
ess of  Moya,  and  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Braganza,  with  two  or  three  attendants.  The  Moor,  ignorant  of 
the  Spanish  tongue,  had  not  understood  the  conversation  of  the 
guards,  and  supposed,  from  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture  and 
the  silken  hangings,  that  this  was  the  royal  tent  From  the  re- 
spect paid  by  the  attendants  to  Don  Alvaro  and  the  marchioness, 
he  concluded  that  they  were  the  king  and  queen. 

He  now  asked  for  a  draught  of  water ;  a  jar  was  brought  to 
him,  and  the  guard  released  his  arm  to  enable  him  to  drink.  The 
marchioness  perceived  a  sudden  change  in  his  countenance,  and 
something  sinister  in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  and  shifted  her 
position  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  tent  Pretending  to  raise 
the  water  to  his  lips,  the  Moor  unfolded  his  albornoz,  so  as  to 
grasp  a  scimetar  which^he  wore  concealed  beneath  ;  then,  dashing 
down  the  jar,  he  drew  his  weapon,  and  gave  Don  Alvaro  a  blow 
on  the  head*  that  struck  him  to  the  earth  and  nearly  deprived 
him  of  life.  Turning  tl.en  upon  the  marchioness,  he  made  a  vio- 
lent blow  at  her ;  but  in  his  eagerness  and  agitation,  his  scimetar 
caught  in  the  drapery  of  the  tent ;  the  force  of  the  blow  was 
broken,  and  the  weapon  struck  harmless  upon  some  golden  orna- 
ments of  her  head-dress.* 

Buy  Lopez  de  Toledo,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  and  Juan  de 
Belalcaaar,  a  sturdy  friar,  who  were  present,  grappled  and  strug- 
gled with  the  desperado ;  and  immediately  the  guards,  who  had 
conducted  him  from  the  marques  de  Cadiz,  fell  upon  him  ard  cut 
him  to  pieces,  t 

The  king  and  queen,  brought  out  of  their  tents  by  the  noise, 

•  Fletro  Martyr,  EpUt.  62.  t  Cura  de  los  Palacioa. 
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were  filled  with  horror  when  they  learned  the  imminent  peril  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  The  mangled  body  of  the  Moor  waa 
taken  by  the  people  to  the  camp,  and  thrown  into  the  city  from  a 
catapult  The  Oomeres  gathered  up  the  body  with  deep  rever- 
ence, as  the  remains  of  a  saint ;  they  washed  and  perfumed  it> 
and  buried  it  with  great  honor  and  loud  lamentations.  In  re- 
venge of  his  death,  they  slew  one  of  their  principal  Christian 
captives,  and,  having  tied  his  body  upon  an  ass,  they  drove  the 
animal  forth  into  the  camp. 

From  this  time,  there  was  appointed  an  additional  guard 
around  the  tents  of  the  king  and  queen,  composed  of  four  hun- 
dred cavaliers  of  rank,  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 
No  person  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  armed  ;  no  Moor 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  camp,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  business ;  and  on  no  account  was  any  Moor  ti* 
be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns. 

An  act  of  treachery  of  such  ferocious^  nature,  gave  rise  to  a 
train  of  gloomy  apprehensions.  There  were  many  cabins  and 
sheds  about  the  camp,  constructed  of  branches  of  trees  which  had 
become  dry  and  combustible;  and  fears  were  entertained  thai 
they  might  be  set  on  fire  by  the  Mudcxares  or  Moorish  vassals^ 
who  visited  the  army.  Some  even  dreaded  that  attempt*  might 
be  made  to  poison  the  wells  and  fountains.  To  quiet  these  dis- 
mal alarms,  all  Mudcxares  were  ordered  to  leave  the  camp  ;  and 
all  loose,  idle  loiterers,  who  could  not  give  a  good  aocourt  of  thenv 
Belvcs  were  taken  into  custody. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

How  Bametcl  Zegri  was  hardened  in  his  obstinacy,  by  the  arts  of  a  Moor- 
ish Astrologer. 

Axoro  those  followers  of  the  santon  that  had  effected  their  en- 
trance into  the  city,  was  a  dark  African  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gi> 
meres,  who  was  likewise  a  hermit  or  dervise,  and  passed  among 
the  Moors  for  a  holy  and  inspired  man.  No  sooner  were  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  predecessor  buried  with  the  honors  of 
martyrdom,  than  this  dervise  elevated  himself  in  his  place,  and 
professed  to  be  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  displayed 
a  white  banner,  which,  he  assured  the  Moors,  was  sacred ;  that  he 
had  retained  it  for  twenty  years  for  some  signal  purpose,  and 
that  Allah  had  revealed  to  him  that  under  that  banner  the  inhab- 
itants of  Malaga  should  sally  forth  upon  the  camp  of  the  unbe- 
lievers, put  it  to  utter  rout,  and  banquet  upon  the  provisions  in 
which  it  abounded.*  The  hungry  and  credulous  Moors  were 
elated  at  this  prediction,  and  cried  out  to  be  led  forth  at  once  to 
the  attack ;  but  the  dervise  told  them  the  time  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived, for  every  event  had  its  allotted  day  in  the  decrees  of  fate  ; 
they  must  wait  pationtly,  therefore,  until  the  appointed  time 
should  be  revealed  to  him  by  Heaven.  Hamet  el  Zegri  listened 
to  the  dervise  with  profound  reverence,  and  his  example  had  great 

*  Cora  de  I03  Palacfos,  cap.  84. 
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effect  in  increasing  the  awe  and  deference  of  hia  follower*,  lie 
took  the  holy  man  up  into  hia  stronghold  of  Gibralfaro,  consulted 
him  on  all  occasions,  and  hang  ont  his  white  banner  on  the 
loftiest  tower,  as  a  signal  of  encouragement  to  the  people  of  the 
city. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prime  chivalry  of  Spain  was  gradually 
assembling  before  the  walls  of  Malaga.  The  army  which  had 
commenced  the  siege  had  been  worn  out  by  extreme  hardship*, 
having  bad  to  construct  immense  works,  to  dig  trenches  and  mines, 
to  mount  guard  by  sea  and  land,  to  patrol  the  mountains,  and  to 
sustain  iucessant  conflicts.  The  sovereigns  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  call  upon  various  distant  cities,  for  reinforcements  of  hone 
and  foot.  Many  nobles,  also,  assembled  their  vassals,  and  re- 
paired, of  their  own  accord,  to  the  royal  camp. 

Every  little  while,  some  stately  galley  or  gallant  caravel 
would  stand  into  the  harbor,  displaying  the  well-known  banner  of 
uorae  Spanish  cavalier,  and  thundering  from  its  artillery  a  saluta- 
tion to  the  sovereigns  and  a  defiance  to  the  Moors.  On  the  land 
side  also,  reinforcements  would  be  seen,  winding  down  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  marching  into 
the  camp  with  glistening  arms,  as  yet  unsullied  by  the  toils  of 
war. 

One  morning,  the  whole  sea  was  whitened  by  the  sails  and 
vexed  by  the  oars  of  ships  and  galleys  bearing  towards  the  port 
One  hundred  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  sixes  arrived,  some 

r 

irincd  for  warlike  service,  others  deep  freighted  with  provisions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  clangor  of  drum  and  trumpet  bespoke  tbe 
arrival  of  a  powerful  force  by  land,  which  came  pouring  in  length- 
ening columns  into  the  camp.  This  mighty  reinforcement  was 
finished  by  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  reigned  like  a 
potty  monarch  over  his  vast  possessions.  He  came  with  thia 
princelj  force,  a  volunteer  to  the  royal  standard,  not  having  been 
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■masoned  by  the  sovereigns ;  and  he  brought,  moreover,  a  loan 
af  twenty  thousand  doblas  of  gold. 

When  the  camp  was  thus  powerfully  reinforced,  Isabella  ad- 
vised that  new  offers  of  an  indulgent  kind  should  be  made  to  the 
inhabitants;  for  she  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege,  or  the  effusion  of  blood  that  must  attend  a 
general  attack.  A  fresh  summons  was  therefore  sent  for  the 
eity  to  surrender,  with  a  promise  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
in  case  of  immediate  compliance ;  but  denouncing  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  if  the  defence  were  obstinately  continued. 

Hamet  again  rejected  the  offer  with  scorn.  His  main  fortifi- 
cations as  yet  were  but  little  impaired,  and  were  capable  of 
holding  out  much  longer ;  he  trusted  to  the  thousand  evils  and 
accidents  that  beset  a  besieging  army,  and  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  approaching  season ;  and  it  is  said  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
followers,  had  an  infatuated  belief  in  the  predictions  of  tho 
dervise. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  does  not  scruple  to  affirm^ 
thai  the  pretended  prophet  of  the  city  was  an  arch  nigromauoer, 
ot  Moorish  magician,  u  of  which  there  be  countless  many,"  sayi 
he,  u  in  the  filthy  sect  of  sMahomet ;"  and  that  he  was  leagued 
with  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  to  endeavor  to  work  tho 
confusion  and  defeat  of  the  Christian  army.  The  worthy  father 
asserts,  also,  that  Hamet  employed  him  in  a  high  tower  of  the 
Oibralfaro,  which  commanded  a  wide  view  over  sea  and  land, 
where  he  wrought  spells  and  incantations  with  astrolabes  and 
other  diabolical  instruments,  to  defeat  the  Christian  ships  and 
forces,  whenever  they  were  engaged  with  the  Moors. 

To  the  potent  spells  of  this  sorcerer,  he  ascribes  the  perils 
and  losses  sustained  by  a  party  of  cavaliers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, in  a  desperate  combat  to  gain  two  towers  in  the  suburb, 
the  gate  of  the  city,  called  la  Puerto  de  Granada.    The 
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Christiana,  led  on  by  Bay  Lopei  de  Toledo,  the  Taliant  treasurer 
of  the  queen,  took,  and  lost,  and  retook  the  towers,  which  were 
finally  set  on  fire  by  the  Moors,  and  abandoned  to  the  flames  by 
both  parties.  To  the  same  malignant  influence  he  attributes  the 
damage  done  to  the  Christian  fleet,  which  was  so  vigorously  as- 
sailed by  the  albatozas,  or  floating  batteries  of  the  Moors,  that 
one  ship,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Medina  8idonia,  was  sunk, 
and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  retire. 

"Hamet  el  Zegri,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "stood  on 
the  top  of  the  high  tower  of  Gibralfaro,  and  beheld  this  injury 
wrought  upon  the  Christian  force ;  and  his  proud  heart  was  puffed 
up.  And  the  Moorish  nigromancer  stood  beside  him.  And  he 
pointed  out  to  him  the  Christian  host  below,  encamped  on  every 
eminence  around  the  city,  and  covering  its  fertile  valley,  and  the 
many  ships  floating  upon  the  tranquil  sea ;  and  he  bade  him  be 
strong  of  heart,  for  that  in  a  few  days  all  this  mighty  fleet  would 
be  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  that  he  should  sally 
forth,  under  the  guidance  of  the  sacred  banner,  and  attack  thia 
host  and  utterly  defeat  it,  and  make  spoil  of  those  sumptuous 
tents;  and  Malaga  should  be  triumpantly  revenged  upon  her 
assailants.  So  the  heart  of  Hamelfrwas  hardened  liko  that  of 
Pharaoh,  and  he  persisted  in  setting  at  defianee  the  Catholic 
Fweigns  and  their  army  of  saintly  warriors. 
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CHAPTER  LX1. 

flqge  of  Malaga  oootlnued.— Destruction  of  a  tower,  by  Francteo  Ramires 

de  Madrid. 

Seeing  the  infatuated  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  the  Christians 
now  approached  their  works  to  the  walls,  gaining  one  position 
after  another,  preparatory  to  a  general  assault  Near  the  barrier 
of  the  city  was  a  bridge  with  four  arches,  defended  at  each  end 
bj  a  strong  and  lofty  tower,  by  which  a  part  of  the  army  would 
have  to  pass  in  making  an  attack.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  artillery,  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid,  was  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  this  bridge.  The  approach  to  it  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
number  of  Moors  that  garrisoned  the  towers.  Francisco  Ramirez, 
therefore,  secretly  excavated  a  mine  leading  beneath  the  first 
tower,  and  placed  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  its  mouth  upwards, 
immediately  under  the  foundation,  with  a  train  of  powder  to 
produce  an  explosion  at  the  necessary  moment 

When  this  was  arranged,  he  advanced  slowly  with  his  forces 
in  face  of  the  towers,  erecting  bulwarks  at  every  step,  and  gradu 
ally  gaining  ground,  until  he  arrived  near  to  the  bridge.  He 
then  planted  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  works,  and  began 
to  batter  the  tower.  The  Moors  replied  bravely  from  their  battle- 
ments ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  combat,  the  piece  of  ordnance 
mnder  the  foundation  was  discharged     The  earth  was  rent  open, 
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CHAPTER  IXII. 

Hew  the  pecple  of  Malaga  expostulated  with  Hamet  el  Zcgri 

Winus  the  dervise  was  deluding  the  garrison  of  Malaga  with 
Tain  hopes,  the  famine  increased  to  a  terrible  degree.  The 
Gomeres  ranged  about  the  city  as  though  it  had  been  a  con* 
quered  place,  taking  by  force  whatever  they  found  eatable  in  the 
houses  of  the  peaceful  citizens ;  and  breaking  open  vaults  and 
cellars,  and  demolishing  walls,  wherever  they  thought  provisions 
might  be  concealed. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  had  no  longer  bread  to  eat;  the 
horse-flesh  also  now  failed  them,  and  they  were  fain  to  devour 
skins  and  hides  toasted  at  the  fire,  and  to  assuage  the  hunger  of 
their  children  with  vine-leaves  cut  up  and  fried  in  oil  Many 
perished  of  famine,  or  of  the  unwholesome  food  with  which  they 
endeavored  to  relieve  it;  and  many  took  refuge  in  the  Christian 
camp,  preferring  captivity  to  the  horrors  whioh  surrounded  them. 

At  length  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  became  so  great, 
as  to  conquer  even  thefr  fears  of  Hamet  and  his  Gomeres.  They 
assembled  before  the  house  of  Ali  Dordtix,  the  wealthy  merchant, 
whose  stately  mansion  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Alcazaba, 
and  they  urged  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  leader,  and  to  inter- 
cede with  Hamet  for  a  surrender.  Ali  Dorduz  was  a  man  of 
courage,  as  well  as  policy ;  he  perceived  also  that  hunger  was 
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giving  boldness  to  the  citisens,  while  he  trusted  it  was  subduing 
the  fierceness  of  the  soldiery.  He  armed  himself,  therefore,  cap- 
a-pie,  and  undertook  this  dangerous  parley  with  the  alcayde.  He 
associated  with  him  an  alfaqui  named  Abraham  Alharii,  and  an 
important  inhabitant  named  A  mar  ben  A  mar;  and  they  ascended 
to  the  fortress  of  Gibralfaro.  followed  by  several  of  the  trembling 
merchants. 

They  founi  Hamct  el  Zegn,  not,  as  before,  surrounded  by 
ferocious  guards  and  all  the  implements  of  war  ;  but  in  a  cham- 
ber of  one  of  the  lofty  towers,  at  a  table  of  stone,  covered  with 
scrolls  traced  with  strange  characters  and  mystic  diagrams;  while 
instruments  of  singular  and  unknown  form  lay  about  the  room. 
Beside  Hamct  stood  the  prophetic  dervise,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  explaining  to  him  the  mysterious  inscriptions  of  the  scrolls. 
His  presence  filled  the  citizens  with  awe,  for  even  Ali  Dordux 
considered  him  a  man  inspired. 

The  alfaqui  Abraham  Alhariz,  whose  sacred  character  gave 
him  boldness  to  speak,  now  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  addressed 
Hamet  el  Zegri.  a  We  implore  thee,"  said  he,  solemnly,  a  in  the 
name  of  the  most  powerful  God,  no  longer  to  persist  in  a  vain  re- 
sistance, which  must  end  in  our  destruction,  but  deliver  up  the 
city  while  clemency  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  Think  how  many  of 
our  warriors  have  fallen  by  the  sword ;  do  not  suffer  those  who 
survive  to  perish  by  famine.  Our  wives  and  children  cry  to  us 
for  bread,  and  we  have  none  to  give  them.  We  see  them  expire 
in  lingering  agony  before  our  eyes,  while  the  enemy  mocks  our 
misery  by  displaying  the  abundance  of  his  camp.  Of  what  avail 
is  our  defence  ?  Are  our  walls  peradventure  more  strong  than 
the  walls  of  Ronda?  Are  our  warriors  more  brave  than  the  de- 
fenders of  Loxa?  The  walls  of  Ron  da  were  thrown  down,  and. 
the  warriors  of  Loxa  had  to  surrender.  Do  we  hope  for  succor  f 
—whence  are  we  to  receive  it  2    The  time  for  hope  is  gone  by. 


hamet's  reply.  34? 

Granada  has  lost  its  power ;  it  no  longer  possesses  chivalry,  eon> 
minders,  nor  a  king.  Boabdil  sits  a  vassal  in  the  degraded  halls 
of  the  Alhamhra;  El  Zagal  is  a  fugitive,  shut  up  within  the 
wills  of  Gnadix,  The  kingdom  is  divided  against  itself, — its 
strength  is  gone,  its  pride  fallen,  its  very  existence  at  an  end. 
In  the  name  of  Allah,  we  conjure  thee,  who  art  our  captain, 
be  not  our  direst  enemy ;  but  surrender  these  ruins  of  our 
once  happy  Malaga,  and  deliver  us  from  these  overwhelming 
horrors." 

Such  was  the  supplication  forced  from  the  inhabitants  by  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferings.  Hamet  listened  to  the  alfaqui 
without  anger,  for  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  his  office.  His 
heart,  too,  was  at  that  moment  lifted  up  with  a  vain  confidence. 
*  Yet  a  lew  days  of  patience,"  said  he,  "  and  all  these  evils  will 
suddenly  have  an  end.  I  have  been  conferring  with  this  holy 
nan,  and  find  that  the  time  of  our  deliverance  is  at  hand.  The 
decrees  of  fate  are  inevitable ;  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny, 
tint  we  shall  sally  forth  and  destroy  the  camp  of  the  unbelievers, 
isd  banquet  upon  those  mountains  of  grain  which  are  piled  up 
in  the  midst  of  it  So  Allah  hath  promised,  by  the  mouth  of 
this  his  prophet  Allah  Achbar !  God  is  great  Let  no  man  op- 
pose the  decrees  of  Heaven !" 

The  citizens  bowed  with  profound  reverence,  for  no  true  Mos- 
lem pretends  to  struggle  against  whatever  is  written  in  the  book 
•f  fete.  Ali  Dordux,  who  had  come  prepared  to  champion  the 
sitf  ind  to  brave  the  ire  of  Hamet,  humbled  himself  before  this 
holy  man,  and  gave  faith  to  his  prophecies  as  the  revelations  of 
JUlah.  So  the  deputies  returned  to  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
fthem  to  be  of  good  eheer :  "  A  few  days  longer/1  said  they,  "  and 
sufferings  are  to  terminate.  When  the  white  banner  is  re- 
frain the  tower,  then   look  out  for  deliverance ;  for  the 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

How  Hamet  el  Zegri  sallied  forth  with  the  sacred  bannor,  to  attack  the 

Christian  camp. 

u  The  Moorish  nigromancer,"  observes  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  u  remained  shut  up  in  a  tower  of  the  Gibralfaro,  de- 
vising devilish  means  to  work  mischief  and  discomfiture  upon  the 
Christians.  He  was  daily  consulted  by  Hamet,  who  had  great 
faith  in  those  black  and  magic  arts,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  bosom  of  heathen  Africa." 

From  the  account  given  of  this  dervise  and  his  incantations  by 
the  worthy  father,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  an  astrologer,  and 
was  studying  the  stars,  and  endeavoring  to  calculate  the  day  and 
hour  when  a  successful  attack  might  be  made  upon  the  Chris- 
tian camp. 

Famine  had  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  distress  even 
the  garrison  of  Gibralfaro,  although  the  Gomeres  had  seized  upon 
all  the  provisions  they  could  find  in  the  city.  Their  passions 
were  sharpened  by  hunger,  and  they  became  restless  and  turbu- 
lent, and  impatient  for  action. 

Hamet  was  one  day  in  council  with  his  captains,  perplexed  by 
the  pressuro  of  events,  when  the  dervise  entered  among  them. 
u  The  hour  of  victory,1'  exclaimed  he,  "  is  at  hand.  Allah  has 
commanded  that  to-morrow  morning  ye  shall  sally  forth  to  the 
fight.     I  will  bear  before  you  the  sacred  banner,  and  deliver  your 
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enemies  into  your  hands.  Bemember,  however,  that  ja  are  Irat 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Allah,  to  take  Tengeanoe  on  the  en 
emies  of  the  faith.  Go  into  battle,  therefore,  with  pure  hearts, 
forgiving  each  other  all  past  offences ;  for  those  who  are  charita- 
ble towards  each  other,  will  be  victorious  over  the  foe"  The 
won  Is  of  the  dcrrise  were  received  with  rapture  ;  all  Gibralfaro 
and  the  Alcazaba  resounded  immediately  with  the  din  of  arms ; 
and  Hamct  sent  throughout  the  towers  and  fortifications  of  the 
city,  and  elected  the  choicest  troops  and  most  distinguished  cap 
tains  for  this  eventful  combat 

In  the  morning  early,  the  rumor  went  throughout  the  city  that 
the  sacred  banner  had  disappeared  from  the  tower  of  Gibralfaro, 
and  all  Malaga  was  roused  to  witness  the  sally  that  was  to  de- 
stroy the  unbelievers.  Hamct  descended  from  his  stronghold,  ac- 
companied by  his  principal  captain,  Ibrahim  Zenete,  and  followed 
by  his  (jomercs.  The  dervise  led  the  way,  displaying  the  white 
banner,  the  sacred  pledge  of  victory.  The  multitude  shouted  "  Al- 
lah Achbar  !"  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  banner  as  it 
passed.  Even  the  dreaded  Hamct  was  hailed  with  praises ;  for  in 
tln;ir  hopes  of  speedy  relief  through  the  prowess  of  his  arm,  the 
populace  forgot  every  thing  but  his  bravery.  Every  bosom  in  Mal- 
aga was  agitated  by  hope  and  fear — the  old  men,  the  women  and 
children,  and  all  who  went  not  forth  to  battle,  mounted  on  tower  and 
battlement  and  roof,  to  watch  a  combat  that  was  to  decide  their  fate. 

Before  sallying  forth  from  the  city,  the  dervise  addressed  the 
troops,  reminding  them  of  the  holy  nature  of  this  enterprise,  and 
warning  them  not  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  sacred  banner 
by  any  unworthy  act  They  were  not  to  pause  to  make  spoil  nor 
to  take  prisoners  :  they  were  to  press  forward,  fighting  valiantly, 
nnd  granting  no  quarter.  The  gate  was  then  thrown  open,  and 
the  dervise  issued  forth,  followed  by  the  army.  They  directed 
•eir  assaults  upon  the  encampments  of  the  master  of  Santiago 
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tad  the  matter  of  Alcantara,  and  came  upon  them  so  suddenly 
that  they  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  guards.  Ibrahim 
Zenete  made  his  way  into  one  of  the  tents,  where  he  beheld  seve- 
ral Christian  striplings  just  starting  from  their  slumber.  The 
heart  of  the  Moor  was  suddenly  touched  with  pity  for  their  youth. 
or  perhaps  he  scorned  the  weakness  of  the  foe.  He  smote  them  _ 
with  the  flat,  instead  of  the  edge  of  the  sword.  "  Away,  imps,'*' 
cried  he,  "away  to  your  mothers."  The  fanatic  dervise  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  clemency — "  I  did  not  kill  them,"  replied  Zenete, 
"  because  I  saw  no  beards  !"* 

The  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp,  and  the  Christians  rushed 
from  all  quarters  to  defend  the  gates  of  the  bulwarks.  Don  Pe- 
dro Puerto  Carrero,  senior  of  Moguer,  and  his  brother  Don 
Alonzo  Pacheco,  planted  themselves,  with  their  followers,  in  the 
gateway  of  the  encampment  of  the  master  of  Santiago,  and  bore 
the  whole  brunt  of  battle  until  they  were  reinforced.  The  gate 
of  the  encampment  of  the  master  of  Calatrava  was  in  like  manner 
defended  by  Lorenzo  Saurez  de  Mcndoza.  Hamet  was  furious  at 
being  thus  checked,  where  he  had  expected  a  miraculous  victory. 
He  led  his  troops  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  hoping  to  force  the 
gates  before  succor  should  arrive :  they  fought  with  vehement 
ardor,  but  were  as  often  repulsed ;  and  every  time  they  returned 
to  the  assault,  they  found  their  enemies  doubled  in  number.  The 
Christians  opened  a  cross-fire  of  all  kinds  of  missiles,  from  thcii 
bulwarks ;  the  Moors  could  effect  but  little  damage  upon  a  foe 
thus  protected  behind  their  works,  while  they  themselves  were 
exposed  from  head  to  foot  The  Christians  singled  out  the  most 
conspicuous  cavaliers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  either  slain 
tr  wounded  Still  the  Moors,  infatuated  by  the  predictions  of 
the  prophet,  fought  desperately  and  devotedly,  and  they  were  fu- 

*  Cora  de  loi  Palaclos.  c.  84. 
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rions  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  their  leaden.  They  rashes' 
upon  certain  death,  endeavoring  madlj  to  scale  the  bulwarks  or 
force  the  gates,  and  fell  amidst  showers  of  darts  and  lances,  fill- 
ing the  ditches  with  their  mangled  bodies. 

II  a  met  el  Zegri  raged  along  the  front  of  the  bulwarks,  seek- 
ing an  opening  for  attack.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  fury,  as 
hi;  huw  ho  many  of  his  chosen  warriors  slain  around  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life;  for,  though  constantly  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  amidst  showers  of  missiles,  he  still  escaped 
uninjured.  Blindly  confiding  in  the  prophecy  of  victory,  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  on  his  devoted  troops.  The  dervise,  too,  ran  like 
a  maniac  through  the  ranks,  waving  his  white  banner,  and  incit- 
ing the  Moors  by  howlings  rather  than  by  shouts.  u  Fear  not ! 
t)ie  victory  is  ours  !  for  so  it  is  written  !"  cried  he.  In  the  midst 
of  his  frenzy,  a  stone  from  a  catapult  struck  him  in  the  head,  and 
dutdied  out  his  bewildered  brains.* 

When  the  Moors  beheld  their  prophet  slain,  and  his  banner 
in  the  dust,  they  were  seized  with  despair,  and  fled  in  confusion 
to  the  city.  Hainct  cl  Zegri  made  some  effort  to  rally  them,  but 
was  himself  confounded  by  the  fall  of  the  dervise.  He  covered 
the  flight  of  his  broken  forces,  turning  repeatedly  upon  their  pur 
hints,  and  slowly  making  his  retreat  into  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaga  witnessed  from  their  walla,  with 
trembling  anxiety,  the  whole  of  this  disastrous  conflict  At  the 
first  onset,  when  they  beheld  the  guards  of  the  camp  put  to  flight, 
thry  exclaimed,  "  Allah  has  given  us  the  victory !"  and  they  sent 
up  shouts  of  triumph.  Their  exultation,  however,  was  soon  turn- 
ed into  doubt,  when  they  beheld  their  troops  repulsed  in  repeated 
attacks.  They  could  see,  from  time  to  time*,  some  distinguished 
warrior  laid  low,  and  others  brought  back  bleeding  to  the  city 

*  Garibay,  lib.  18,  c,  88. 
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When  at  length  the  sacred  banner  fell,  and  the  routed  troops 
came  flying  to  the  gates,  pursued  and  cut  down  by  the  foo.  hor- 
ror and  despair  seized  upon  the  populace. 

As  Hamet  entered  the  gates,  he  heard  nothing  but  loud  la- 
mentations :  mothers,  whose  sons  had  been  slain,  shrieked  curses 
after  him  as  he  passed :  some,  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts, 
threw  down  their  famishing  babes  before  him,  exclaiming,  "  Tram- 
ple on  them  with  thy  horse's  feet ;  for  we  have  no  food  to  give 
them,  and  we  cannot  endure  their  cries."  All  heaped  execrations 
on  his  head,  as  the  cause  of  the  woes  of  Malaga. 

The  warlike  part  of  the  citizens  also,  and  many  warriors,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  Malaga  from 
the  mountain  fortresses,  now  joined  in  the  popular  clamor,  for 
their  hearts  were  overcome  by  the  sufferings  of  their  families. 

Hamet  el  Zegri  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  this  torrent 
of  lamentations,  curses,  and  reproaches.  His  military  ascendency 
was  at  an  end ;  for  most  of  his  officers,  and  the  prime  warriors  of 
his  African  band,  had  fallen  in  this  disastrous  sally.  Turning 
his  hack,  therefore,  upon  the  city,  and  abandoning  it  to  its  own 
eonnoils,  he  retired  with  the  remnant  of  his  Oomeres  to  his 
stronghold  in  the  Gibralfaro. 
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CHAPTER  LXI7. 

How  the  city  of  Malaga  capitulated. 

The  people  of  Malaga  being  no  longer  overawed  by  Hamet  el 
Zegri  and  his  Gomeres,  turned  to  Ali  Dordux,  the  magnanimo* 
merchant,  and  put  the  fate  of  the  city  into  his  hands.  He  had  it 
ready  gained  the  alcaydes  of  the  castle  of  the  Genoese,  and  of  the 
citadel,  into  his  party,  and  in  the  late  confusion  had  gained  the 
sway  over  those  important  fortresses.  He  now  associated  himseU 
with  the  alfaqui  Abraham  Aiharii  and  four  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, and  forming  a  provisional  junta,  they  sent  heralds  to  the 
Christian  sovereigns,  offering  to  surrender  the  city  on  certain 
terms,  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitant* 
permitting  them  to  reside  as  Mudexares  or  tributary  Jttait 
either  in  Malaga  or  elsewhere. 

When  the  herald  arrived  at  the  camp,"  and  made  known  then 
mission  to  king  Ferdinand,  his  anger  was  kindled.  u  Return  t» 
your  fell  ow-c  it  liens,"  said  he,  u  and  tell  them  that  the  daj  of 
grace  is  gone  by.  They  have  persisted  in  a  fruitless  defenea 
until  they  are  driven  by  necessity  to  capitulate ;  they  must  ear 
render  unconditionally,  and  abide  the  fate  of  the  vanquished. 
Those  who  merit  death  shall  suffer  death :  those  who  merit  cap- 
tivity shall  be  made  captives." 

This  sterL  reply  spread  consternation  among  the  people  <■ 
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Malaga ;  but  Ali  Dordux  comforted  them,  and  undertook  to  go 
in  person,  and  pray  for  favorable  terms.  When  the  people  be- 
held this  great  and  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  so  eminent  in 
their  city,  departing  with  his  associates  on  this  mission,  they 
plucked  up  heart ;  for  they  said,  "  Surely  the  Christian  king  will 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  man  as  Ali  Dordux  !" 

Ferdinand,  however,  would  not  even  admit  the  ambassadors 
to  his  presence.  "  Send  them  to  the  devil !"  said  he  in  a  great 
passion,  to  the  commander  of  Leon ;  "  I'll  not  see  them.  Let 
them  get  back  to  their  city.  They  shall  all  surrender  to  my 
mercy,  as  vanquished  enemies."* 

To  give  emphasis  to  this  reply,  he  ordered  a  general  discharge 
from  all  the  artillery  and  batteries ;  and  there  was  a  great  shout 
throughout  the  camp,  and  all  the  lombards  and  catapults,  and 
other  engines  of  war,  thundered  furiously  upon  the  city,  doing 
great  damage. 

Ali  Dordux  and  his  companions  returned  to  the  city  with 
downcast  countenances,  and  could  scarce  make  the  reply  of  the 
Christian  sovereign  be  heard,  for  the  roaring  of  the  artillery,  the 
tumbling  of  the  walls,  and  the  cries  of  women  and  children.  The 
citizens  were  greatly  astonished  and  dismayed,  when  tncy  found 
the  little  respect  paid  to  their  most  eminent  man  ;  but  the  war- 
riors who  were  in  the  city  exclaimed.  "  What  has  this  merchant  to 
do  with  questions  between  men  of  battle  ?  Let  us  not  address  the 
enemy  as  abject  suppliants  who  have  no  power  to  injure,  but  as 
valiant  men,  who  have  weapons  in  their  hands." 

So  they  dispatched  another  message  to  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns, offering  to  yield  up  the  city  and  all  their  effects,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  secured  in  their  personal  liberty.  Should  this  be 
denied,  they  declared  they  would  hang  from   the  battlements 

+  Cora  de  los  Palocios,  cap.  84, 
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fifteen  hundred  Christian  captures,  male  and  female ,  that  they 
would  put  all  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children  into  the 
citadel,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  sally  forth  sword  in  hand,  to  fight 
until  the  last  gasp.  "  In  this  way,"  said  they,  "  tho  Spanish 
sovereigns  shall  gain  a  bloody  victory,  and  the  fall  of  Malaga  be 
renowned  while  the  world  endures." 

To  this  fierce  and  swelling  message,  Ferdinand  replied,  that 
if  a  single  Christian  captive  were  injured,  not  a  Moor  in  Malaga 
but  should  be  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

A  great  conflict  of  counsels  now  arose  in  Malaga.  The  war- 
riors were  for  following  up  their  menace  by  some  desperate  act  of 
vengeance  or  of  self-devotion.  Those  who  had  families  looked 
with  anguish  upon  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  thought  it 
better  to  die  than  live  to  sec  them  captives.  By  degrees,  how* 
ever,  the  transports  of  passion  and  despair  subsfded,  the  love  of 
life  resumed  its  sway,  and  they  turned  once  more  to  Ali  Dor  dux, 
as  the  man  most  prudent  in  council  and  able  in  negotiation.  By 
his  advice,  fourteen  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  chosen  from 
the  fourteen  districts  of  the  city,  and  sent  to  the  camp,  bearing  a 
long  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  the  mo?t  humble  supplication. 

Various  debates  now  took  place  in  the  Christian  camp.  Many 
of  the  cavaliers  were  exasperated  against  Malaga  for  its  long  re- 
sistance, which  had  caused  the  death  of  many  of  their  relatives 
and  favorite  companions.  It  had  long  been  a  stronghold  also  for 
Moorish  depredators,  and  the  mart  where  most  of  the  warriors 
captured  in  the  Axarquia  had  been  exposed  in  triumph  and  sold 
to  slavery.  They  represented,  moreover,  that  there  were  many 
Moorish  cities  yet  to  be  besieged  ;  and  that  an  example  ought  tc 
be  made  of  Malaga,  to  prevent  all  obstinate  resistance  thereafter. 
They  advised,  therefore,  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  put  to 
'ho  sword  !# 

•Pnlgar. 
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The  humane  heart  of  Isabella  revolted  at  such  sanguinary 
counsels :  she  insisted  that  their  triumph  should  not  be  disgraced 
by  cruelty.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  inflexible  in  refusing  to  grant 
any  preliminary  terms,  insisting  on  an  unconditional  surrender. 

The  people  of  Malaga  now  abandoned  themselves  to  par- 
oxysms of  despair ;  on  one  side  they  saw  famine  and  death,  on 
the  other  slavery  and  chains.  The  mere  men  of  the  sword,  who 
had  no  families  to  protect,  were  loud  for  signalizing  their  fall  by 
some  illustrious  action.  "  Let  us  sacrifice  our  Christian  captives, 
and  then  destroy  ourselves,"  cried  some.  "  Let  us  put  all  the 
women  and  children  to  death,  set  fire  to  the  city,  fall  on  the 
Christian  camp,  and  die  sword  in  hand,"  cried  others. 

All  Dordux  gradually  made  his  voice  be  heard,  amidst  the 
general  clamor.  Ho  addressed  himself  to  the  principal  inhabit 
ants,  and  to  those  who  had  children.  "  Let  those  who  live  by  the 
sword,  die  by  the  sword,"  cried  he ;  "  but  let  us  not  follow  thcii 
desperate  counsels.  Who  knows  what  sparks  of  pity  may  be 
awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  when  they 
behold  our  unoffending  wives  and  daughters,  and  our  helpless 
little  ones !     The  Christian  queen,  they  say,  is  full  of  mercy." 

At  these  words,  the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  people  of  Malaga 
yearned  over  their  families,  and  they  empowered  Ali  Dordux  to 
deliver  up  their  city  to  the  mercy  of  the  Castiiian  sovereigns. 

The  merchant  now  went  to  and  fro,  and  had  several  communi- 
cations with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  interested  several  prin- 
cipal cavaliers  in  his  cause ;  and  he  sent  rich  presents  to  the  king 
and  queen,  of  oriental  merchandise,  and  silks  and  stuffs  of  gold, 
and  jewels  and  precious  stones,  and  spices  and  perfumes,  and 
many  other  sumptuous  things,  which  he  had  accumulated  in  liirt 
great  tradings  with  the  east ;  and  he  gradually  found  favor  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  sovereigns.*     Finding  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 

*  MS.  Chron.  of  Valera. 
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obtained  for  the  city,  he  now,  like  a  prudent  man  and  abb  met 
chant,  began  to  negotiate  for  himself  and  his  immediate  frienda 
He  represented  that  from  the  first  they  had  been  desirous  of 
yielding  up  the  city,  but  had  been  prevented  by  warlike  and  high- 
hunded  men,  who  had  threatened  their  lives ;  he  entreated,  there- 
fore, that  mercy  might  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  confounded  with  the  guilty. 

The  sovereigns  had  accepted  the  presents  of  All  Dordux— 
fcow  could  they  then  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  petition  ?  So  they 
granted  a  pardon  to  him,  and  to  forty  families  which  he  named  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  liberties 
and  property,  and  permitted  to  reside  in  Malaga  as  Mudexares  or 
Moslem  vassals,  and  to  follow  their  customary  pursuits,*  All 
this  being  arranged,  Ali  Dordux  delivered  up  twenty  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  to  remain  as  hostages,  until  the  whole  city 
should  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians. 

Don  Gutierrez  do  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon,  now 
entered  the  city,  armed  cap-a-pie,  on  horseback,  and  took  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  He  was  followed 
by  his  retainers,  and  by  the  captains  and  cavaliers  of  the  army; 
and  in  a  little  while,  the  standards  of  the  cross  and  of  the  blessed 
Santiago,  and  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  were  elevated  on  the 
principal  tower  of  the  Aleazaba.  "When  these  standards  were 
beheld  from  the  camp,  the  queen  and  the  princess  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  all  the  royal  retinue,  knelt  down  and  gave 
thanks  and  praises  to  the  holy  virgin  and  to  Santiago,  for  this 
great  triumph  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  who 
were  present,  and  the  choristers  of  the  royal  chapel,  chanted 
14  71  Deun  Laudamus,"  and  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis." 

*  Cura  do  los  PalacSos,  cap.  81 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

Fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  dervise. — Fate  of  Hamot  el  ZegrL 

No  sooner  was  the  city  delivered  up,  than  the  wretched  inhabit* 
ants  implored  permission  to  purchase  bread  for  themselves  and 
(heir  children,  from  the  heaps  of  grain  which  they  had  so  often 
gazed  at  wistfully  from  their  walls.  Their  prayer  was  granted, 
and  they  issued  forth  with  the  famished  eagerness  of  starving 
men.  It  was  piteous  to  behold  the  struggles  of  those  unhappy 
people,  as  they  contended  who  first  should  have  their  necessities 
•ekleved. 

K  Thus,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  u  thus  are 
the  predictions  of  false  prophets  sometimes  permitted  to  be  veri- 
fied, but  always  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  trust  in  them :  for 
the  words  of  the  Moorish  nigromancer  came  to  pass,  that  the 
people  of  Malaga  should  eat  of  those  heaps  of  bread ;  but  they 
ate  in  humiliation  and  defeat,  and  with  sorrow  and  bitterness  of 
heart" 

Dark  and  fierce  were  the  feelings  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  as  he 
looked  down  from  the  castle  of  Gibralfaro,  and  beheld  the  Chris- 
tian legions  pouring  into  the  city,  and  the  standard  of  the  cross 
supplanting  the  crescent  on  the  citadel  "  The  people  of  Malaga," 
said  he,  "  have  trusted  to  a  man  of  trade,  and  he  has  trafficked 
them  away ;  but  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bound  hand  and 
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foot,  and  delivered  up  as  part  of  his  bargain.  We  have  yet 
Ftroug  walls  around  us,  and  trusty  weapons  in  our  hands.  Let 
us  fight  until  buried  beneath  the  last  tumbling  tower  of  Gibral- 
faro,  or.  rushing  down  from  among  its  ruins,  carry  havoc  among 
tho  unbelievers,  as  they  throng  the  streets  of  Malaga  1" 

The  fierceness  of  the  Gomcrcs,  however,  was  broken.  They 
onuld  have  died  in  the  breach,  had  their  castle  been  assailed ; 
but  the  slow  advances  of  famine  subdued  their  strength  without 
rousing  their  passions,  and  sapped  the  force  both  of  soul  and 
body.     They  were  almost  unanimous  for  a  surrender. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Hamet,  to  bow 
itpolf  to  ask  for  terms.  Still  he  trusted  that  the  valor  of  his 
defence  would  gain  him  respect  in  the  eyes  of  a  chivalrous  foe. 
"  Ali,"  said  he,  u  has  negotiated  like  a  merchant;  I  will  capitulate 
as  a  soldier."  He  sent  a  herald,  therefore,  to  Ferdinand,  offering 
to  yield  up  his  castle,  but  demanding  a  separate  treaty.*  The 
Castilian  sovereign  made  a  laconic  and  stern  reply :  u  He  shall 
receive  no  terms  but  such  as  have  been  granted  to  the  community 
of  Malaga." 

For  two  days  Hamet  el  Zegri  remained  brooding  in  his  castle, 
after  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians ;  at  length,  the 
clamors  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  surrender.  When  the 
remnant  of  this  fierce  African  garrison  descended  from  their 
cragged  fortress,  they  were  so  worn  by  watchfulness,  famine,  and 
battle,  yet  carried  such  a  lurking  fury  in  their  eyes,  that  they 
looked  more  like  fiends  than  men.  They  were  all  condemned  to 
slavery,  excepting  Ibrahim  Zencte.  The  instance  of  clemency 
which  he  had  shown  in  rcfraiuing  to  harm  the  Spanish  striplings, 
on  the  last  sally  from  Malaga,  won  him  favorable  terms.  It  wa* 
ait^d  as  a  magnanimous  act  by  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  all  ad* 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  84. 
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mitted,  that  though  a  Moor  in  blood,  he  possessed  the  Christian 
heart  of  a  Gastilian  hidalgo.* 

As  to  Hamet  el  Zegri,  on  being  asked  what  moved  him  to 
roeh  hardened  obstinacy,  he  replied,  "When  I  undertook  my 
eommand,  I  pledged  myself  to  fight  in  defence  of  my  faith,  my 
city,  and  my  sovereign,  until  slain  or  made  prisoner ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  had  I  had  men  to  stand  by  mo,  I  should  have  died 
fighting,  instead  of  thus  tamely  surrendering  myself  without  a 
weapon  in  my  hand." 

"Such,"  says  the  pious  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "was  the 
diabolical  hatred  and  stiff-necked  opposition  of  this  infidel  to  our 
holy  cause.  But  he  was  justly  served  by  our  most  Catholic  and 
high-minded  sovereign,  for  his  pertinacious  defence  of  the  oity ; 
for  Ferdinand  ordered  that  he  should  be  loaded  with  chains  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon."  He  was  subsequently  retained  in  rigo- 
rous confinement  at  Carmona-f 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  84. 

t  Pnlgar,  part  8,  cap.  98.  Metro  Martyr,  lib,  1,  cap.  OB.  Ahutaia,  Hist 
Granada,  voL  4,  o.  18L 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


How  the  Castilian  sovereigns  took  possession  of  the  cKy  of  Malaga,  ana 
how  King  Ferdinand  signalized  himself  by  his  skill  in  bargaining  with 
tho  inhabitants  for  their  ransom. 


One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  conquerors,  on  entering  Malaga,  was 
to  search  for  Christian  captives.  Nearly  sixteen  hundred  men 
and  women  were  found,  and  among  them  were  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Some  of  them  had  been  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  yean  in 
captivity.  Many  had  been  servants  to  the  Moors,  or  laborers  on 
public  works,  and  some  had  passed  their  time  in  chains  and  dun- 
geons. Preparations  were  made  to  celebrate  their  deliverance  as 
a  Christian  triumph.  A  tent  was  erected  not  far  from  the  city, 
and  furnished  with  an  altar  and  all  the  solemn  decorations  of  a 
chapel.  Here  the  king  and  queen  waited  to  receive  the  Chris- 
tian captives.  They  were  assembled  in  the  city,  and  marshalled 
forth  iu  piteous  procession.  Many  of  them  had  still  the  chains 
and  shackles  on  their  legs ;  they  were  wasted  with  famine,  their 
hair  and  beards  overgrown  and  matted,  and  their  faces  pale  and 
haggard  from  long  confinement.  When  they  found  themselves 
restored  to  liberty,  and  surrounded  by  their  countrymen,  some 
stared  wildly  about  as  if  in  a  dream,  others  gave  way  to  frantio 
Lsports,  but  most  of  them  wept  for  joy.     All  present  were 
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moved  to  tears,  by  so  touching  a  spectacle.  When  the  procession 
arrived  at  what  is  called  the  Gate  of  Granada,  it  was  met  by  a 
great  concourse  from  the  camp,  with  crosses  and  pennons,  who 
turned  and  followed  the  captives,  singing  hymns  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  When  they  came  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  and  would  have 
kissed  their  feet,  as  their  saviours  and  deliverers ;  but  the  sove- 
reigns prevented  such  humiliation,  and  graciously  extended  to 
them  their  hands.  They  then  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
altar,  and  all  present  joined  them  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for 
their  liberation  from  this  cruel  bondage.  By  orders  of  the  king 
and  queen,  their  chains  were  then  taken  off,  and  they  were  clad 
in  decent  raiment,  and  food  was  set  before  them.  After  they  had 
ate  and  drunk,  and  were  refreshed  and  invigorated,  they  were 
provided  with  money  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  journey, 
and  sent  joyfully  to  their  homes. 

While  the  old  chroniclers  dwell  with  becoming  enthusiasm  on 
this  pure  and  affecting  triumph  of  humanity,  they  go  on,  in  a 
strain  of  equal  eulogy,  to  describe  a  spectacle  of  a  far  different 
nature.  It  so  happened,  that  there  were  found  in  the  city  twelve 
of  those  renegado  Christians  who  had  deserted  to  the  Moors,  and 
conveyed  false  intelligence,  during  the  siege :  a  barbarous  species 
of  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  them,  borrowed,  it  is  said,  from 
the  Moors,  and  peculiar  to  these  wars.  They  were  tied  to  stakes 
in  a  public  place,  and  horsemen  exercised  their  skill  in  trans- 
piercing them  with  pointed  reeds,  hurled  at  them  while  careering 
at  full  speed,  until  the  miserable  victims  expired  beneath  their 
wounds.  Several  apostate  Moors,  also,  who,  having  embraced 
Christianity,  had  afterwards  relapsed  into  their  early  faith,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  Malaga  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, were  publicly  burnt.  u  These,"  says  an  old  Jesuit  historian, 
eznltingly,  "these  were  the  tilts  of  reeds  and  the  illumination* 
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moat,  pleasitg  for  this  victorious  festival,  and  for  the 
piety  of  our  sovereigns  !"• 

Wlien  the  city  was  cleansed  from  the  impurities  and  offensive 
odors  which  had  collected  during  the  siege,  the  bishops  and  other 
clergy  who  accompanied  the  court,  and  the  choir  of  the  royal 
chapel,  walked  in  procession  to  the  principal  mosque,  which  was 
consecrated,  and  entitled  Santa  Maria  de  la  Incarnacion.  This 
done,  the  king  and  queen  entered  the  city,  accompanied  by  the 
grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  and  the  principal  nobles  and  cavaliers  of 
the  army,  and  heard  a  solemn  mass.  The  church  was  then  ele- 
vated into  a  cathedral,  and  Malaga  was  made  a  bishopric,  and 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns  were  comprehended  in  its  dioccsa 
The  queen  took  up  her  residence  in  the  Alcaxaba,  in  the  apart 
ments  of  her  valiant  treasurer,  Ruy  Lopes,  whence  she  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  city ;  but  the  king  established  his  quarters  in 
the  warrior  castle  of  Gibralfaro. 

And  now  came  to  be  considered  the  disposition  of  the  Moorish 
prisoners.  All  those  who  were  strangers  in  the  city,  and  had 
either  taken  refuge  there,  or  had  entered  to  defend  it,  were  at 
once  considered  slaves.  They  were  divided  into  three  lots :  one 
was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Ood,  in  redeeming  Christian 
captives  from  bondage,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  or  in 
Africa ;  the  second  lot  was  divided  among  those  who  had  aided 
either  in  field  or  cabinet,  in  the  present  siege,  according  to  their 
rank;  the  third  was  appropriated  to  defray,  by  their  sale,  the 
great  expenses  incurred  in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  A  hundred 
f  f  the  Qomeres  were  sent  as  presents  to  Pope  Innocent  VIIL, 


*  "Lob  renegados  Aicrnon  acanavareados :  y  los  con  versos  quemadoa. 
y  estoa  ftieron  las  canas,  y  luminariaa  mas  alegrcs,  por  la  fiesta  de  la  vitoria. 
para  la  pied  ad  Catholica  de  nucstros  Reyes."— Abarca.  AnaUs  <U  Armgtm, 
om.  2,  Key  xxx. ,  c.  3. 
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and  were  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  after 
wards  converted  to  Christianity.  Fifty  Moorish  maidens  were 
sent  to  the  queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  sister  to  king  Ferdinand, 
and  thirty  to  the  queen  of  Portugal.  Isabella  made  presents  of 
others  to  the  ladies  of  her  household,  and  of  the  noble  families 
of  Spain. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  were  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Moorish  Jews,  for  the  most  part  women,  speaking  the  Arabio 
language,  and  dressed  in  the  Moresco  fashion.    These  were  ran- 
somed by  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Castile,  farmer-general  of  the  royal 
revenues  derived  from  the  Jews  of  Spain.     He  agreed  to  make 
up,  within  a  certain  time,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  doblas,  or 
pistoles  of  gold ;  all  the  money  and  jewels  of  the  captives  being 
taken  in  part  payment     They  were  sent  to  Castile,  in  two  armed 
galleys.     As  to  Ali  Dordux,  such  favors  and  honors  were  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  for  his  considerate  mediation 
in  the  surrender,  that  the  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct  has 
often  been  called  in  question.     He  was  appointed  chief  justice 
*nd  alcayde  of  the  Mudaxares  or  Moorish  subjects,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  twenty  houses,  one  public  bakery,  and  several  or- 
chards, vineyards,  and  tracts  of  open  country.      He  retired  to 
Antiqucra,  where  he  died  several  years  afterwards,  leaving  his 
estate  and  name  to  his  son  Mohamed  Dordux.     The  latter  cm- 
braced  the  Christian  faith,  as  did  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
Moorish  noble.     On  being  baptized  he  received  the  name  of  Don 
Fernando  de  Malaga,  his  wife  that  of  Isabella,  after  the  queen, 
"hey  were  incorporated  with  the  nobility  of  Castile,  and  their 
descendants  still  bear  the  name  of  Malaga.* 

As  to  the  great  mass  of  Moorish  inhabitants,  they  implored 
that  they  might  not  be  scattered  and  sold  into  captivity,  but 

*  Conveiaacioties  Malaguenas,  2G,  as  cited  by  Alcantara  in  his  History 
of  Granada,  voL  4.  c.  la 
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might  be  permitted  to  ransom  themselTe*  by  an  amount  paid 
within  a  certain  time.  Upon  this,  king  Ferdinand  took  the 
advice  of  certain  of  his  ablest  counsellors :  they  said  to  him,  "  H 
you  hold  out  a  prospect  of  hopeless  captivity,  the  infidels  will 
throw  all  their  gold  and  jewels  into  wells  and  pits,  and  you  will 
lose  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil ;  but  if  you  fix  a  general  rate 
of  ransom,  and  receive  their  money  and  jewels  in  part  payment, 
nothing  will  be  destroyed.  The  king  relished  greatly  this  advice; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  ransomed 
at  the  general  rate  of  thirty  doblas  or  pistoles  in  gold  for  each 
individual,  male  or  female,  large  or  small ;  that  all  their  gold, 
jewels,  and  other  valuables,  should  be  received  immediately  in 
part  payment  of  the  general  amount,  and  that  the  residue  should 
be  paid  within  eight  months ;  that  if  any  of  the  number,  actually 
living,  should  die  in  the  interim,  their  ransom  should  nevertheless 
be  paid.  If,  however,  the  whole  of  the  amount  were  not  paid  at 
the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  they  should  all  be  considered 
and  treated  as  slaves. 

The  unfortunate  Moors  were  eager  to  catch  at  the  least  hope 
of  future  liberty,  and  consented  to  these  hard  conditions.  The 
most  rigorous  precautions  were  taken  to  exact  them  to  the  utter- 
most. The  inhabitants  were  numbered  by  houses  and  families, 
and  their  names  taken  down ;  their  most  precious  effects  were 
made  up  into  parcels,  and  scaled  and  inscribed  with  their  names , 
and  they  were  ordered  to  repair  with  them  to  certain  large  cor- 
ralcs  or  inclosures  adjoining  the  Alcazaba,  which  were  surrounded 
by  high  walls  and  overlooked  by  watchtowers,  to  which  places  the 
cavnlgadas  of  Christian  captives  had  usually  been  driven,  to  be 
confined  until  the  time  of  sale,  like  cattle  in  a  market  The 
Moors  were  obliged  to  leave  their  houses  one  by  one ;  all  their 
money,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold,  pearl,  coral,  and 
precious  stones,  were  taken  from  them  at  the  threshold,  and  theit 
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poisons  *o  rigorously  searched  that  they  carried  off  nothing  con* 
sealed. 

Then  might  be  seen  old  men  and  helpless  women,  and  tender 
maidens,  some   of  high    birth,  and   gentle    condition,  passing 
through  the  streets,  heavily  burthened,  towards  the  Alcazaba. 
As  they  left  their  homes,  they  smote  their  breasts,  and  wrung 
their  hands,  and  raised  their  weeping  eyes  to  Heaven  in  anguish ; 
and  this  is  recorded  as  their  plaint :  "  Oh,  Malaga !  city  so  re- 
nowned and  beautiful  I  where  now  is  the  strength  of  thy  castle, 
where  the  grandeur  of  thy  towers?     Of  what  avail  have  been 
thy  mighty  walls,  for  the  protection  of  thy  children  !     Behold 
them  driven  from  thy  pleasant  abodes,  doomed  to  drag  out  a  life 
of  bondage  in  a  foreign  land,  and  to  die  far  from  the  home  of 
their  infancy  I     What  will  become  of  thy  old  men  and  matrons, 
when  their  gray  hairs  shall  be  no  longer  reverenced  ?     What  will 
become  of  thy  maidens,  so  delicately  reared  and  tenderly  cher- 
ished, when  reduced  to  hard  and  menial  servitude  ?     Behold,  thy 
once  happy  families  scattered  asunder,  never  again  to  be  united ; 
■ODi  separated  from  their  fathers,  husbands  from  their  wives,  and 
tender  children  from  their  mothers :  they  will  bewail  each  other 
in  foreign  lands,  but  their  lamentations  will  be  the  scoff  of  the 
tinoger.     Oh,  Malaga  !  city  of  our  birth  !  who  can  behold  thv 
'  desolatior,  and  not  shed  tears  of  bitterness  ?"• 

When  Malaga  was  completely  secured,  a  detachment  was  sent 
■gainst  two  fortresses  near  the  sea,  called  Mixas  and  Osuna, 
which  had  frequently  harassed  the  Christian  camp.  The  inhab- 
itants were  threatened  with  the  sword,  unless  they  instantly  sur- 
rendered. They  claimed  the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted 
to  Malaga,  imagining  them  to  be  freedom  of  person  and  security 
of  property.  Their  claim  was  granted ;  they  were  transported  to 
Uabga  with  all  their  riches,  and,  on  arriving  there,  were  over* 

•  Pulgar,  Reyes  Catolicos,  c.  93. 
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whelmod  with  consternation  at  finding  themselves  captives. 
u  Ferdinand/1  observes  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, "  was  a  man  of 
his  word ;  they  were  shut  up  in  the  inclosure  at  the  Alcazaba 
with  the  people  of  Malaga,  and  shared  their  fate." 

The  unhappy  captives  remained  thus  crowded  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  Alcazaba,  like  sheep  in  a  fold,  until  they  could  be 
sent  by  sea  and  land  to  Seville.  They  were  then  distributed 
%bout  in  city  and  country,  each  Christian  family  having  one  or 
more  to  feed  and  maintain  as  servants,  until  the  term  fixed  for 
the  payment  of  the  residue  of  the  ransom  should  expire.  The 
eaptives  had  obtained  permission  that  several  of  their  number 
should  go  about  among  the  Moorish  towns  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada, ^collecting  contributions  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  their 
liberties ;  but  these  towns  were  too  much  impoverished  by  the 
war,  and  engrossed  by  their  own  distresses,  to  lend  a  listening 
ear :  so  the  time  expired  without  the  residue  of  the  ransom  being 
paid,  and  all  the  captives  of  Malaga,  to  the  number,  as  some  say, 
of  eleven,  and  others  of  fifteen  thousand,  became  slaves  !  "  Ne- 
ver," exclaims  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  in  one  of  hii 
usual  bursts  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  "  never  has  there  been  recorded 
a  more  adroit  and  sagacious  arrangement  than  this  made  by  the 
Catholic  monarch,  by  which  he  not  only  secured  all  the  property 
and  half  of  the  ransom  of  these  infidels,  but  finally  got  possession 
of  their  persons  into  the  bargain.  This  truly  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  pious  and  politic  Ferdinand, 
and  as  raising  him  above  the  generality  of  conquerors,  who  have 
merely  the  valor  to  gain  victories,  but  lack  the  prudence  and 
management  necessary  to  turn  them  to  account"* 

*  The  detestable  policy  of  Ferdinand  in  regard  to  the  Moorish  captives 
of  Malaga,  is  recorded  at  length  by  the  curate  of  loo  Palacios,  (c  87,)  a 
cotemporary,  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  king,  and  one  of  the  most  honest  of 
chroniclers ;  who  really  thought  he  was  recording  a  notable  instance  of 
sagacious  piety. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Haw  King  Ferdinand  prep*  tod  to  carry  the  war  into  a  different  part  of  thf 

territories  of  the  Moors. 

The  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  had  now  been  oca* 
quered  bj  the  Christian  arms.  The  seaport  of  Malaga  was  cap- 
tured :  the  fierce  and  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Serrania  de 
Honda,  and  the  other  mountain  holds  of  the  frontier,  were  all  dis- 
armed, and  reduced  to  peaceful  and  laborious  vassalage ;  their 
haughty  fortresses,  which  had  so  long  overawed  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  now  displayed  the  standard  of  Castile  and  Aragon ; 
the  watchtowers,  which  crowned  every  height,  whence  the  infi- 
dels Had  kept  a  vulture  eye  over  the  Christian  territories,  were 
now  either  dismantled,  or  garrisoned  with  Catholic  troops. 
"  What  signalized  and  sanctified  this  great  triumph,"  adds  the 
worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  were  the  emblems  of  ecclesias- 
tical domination  which  every  where  appeared.  In  every  direc- 
tion rose  stately  convents  and  monasteries,  those  fortresses  of  the 
faith,  garrisoned  by  its  spiritual  soldiery  of  monks  and  friars. 
The  sacred  melody  of  Christian  bells  was  again  heard  among  the 
mountains,  calling  to  early  matins,  or  sounding  the  Angeles  at 
the  solemn  hour  of  evening."* 

*  The  worthy  curate  of  los  Palacios  intimates  in  his  chronicle,  that 

this  melody,  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  .pious  Christians,  was  a  source  ol 

perpetual  torment  to  the  ears  of  infidels. 

i  .»* 
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While  this  part  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  reduced  by  tha 
Christian  sword,  the  central  part,  round  the  city  of  Granada, 
forming  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  territory,  was  held  in  vassalage 
of  the  Castilian  monarch,  by  Boabdil  surnamed  El  Chico.     That 
unfortunate  prince  lost  no  occasion  to  propitiate  the  conquerors 
ct'  his  country  by  acts  of  homage,  and  by  professions  that  must 
have  been  foreign  to  Lis  heart     No  sooner  had  he  beard  of  the 
capture  of  Malaga,  than  he  Bent  congratulations  to  the  Catholic 
hovi'reigns,  accompanied  with  presents  of  horses  richly  capari- 
soned for  the  king,  and  precious  cloth  of  gold  and  oriental  per- 
fumes for  the  queen.     His  congratulations  and  bis  presents  were 
received  with  the  utmost  graciousness ;    and  the   short-sighted. 
prince,  lulled  by  the  temporary  and  politic  forbearance  of  FerdL — 
nuii'l,  Hat  to  red  himself  that  he  was  securing  the  lasting  friendship 
of  that  monarch. 

The  policy  of  Boabdil  had  its  transient  and  superficial  advai 
tages.     The   portion  of  Moorish  territory  under  bis  immedia 
sway  had  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war:  the  husbandm^s-n 
cultivated  their  luxuriant  fields  in  security,  and  the  vega  of  Gk — a- 
nada  onec  more  blossomed  like  the  rose.     The  merchants  agaw  5a 
carried  on  a  gainful  traffic :  the  gates  of  the  city  were  throng"^3d 
with  beasts  of  burden,  bringing  the  rich  products  of  every  cliim^e. 
Yet.  while  the  people  of  Granada  rejoiced  in  their  teeming  fieXcif 
and  crowded  marts,   they  secretly  despised  the  policy  which  haiJ 
procured  them  these  advantages,  and  held  Boabdil  for  little  be* 
ter  than  an  apostate  and  an  unbeliever.     Muley  Abdallah  el  Za- 
gal  was  now  the  hope  of  the  unconquercd  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and  every  Moor,  whose  spirit  was  not  quite  subdued  with  bis  for- 
tunes, lauded  the  valcr  of  the  old  monarch,  and  his  fidelity  to  the 
faith,  and  wished  success  to  his  standard. 

El  Zagal,  tnougb  he  no  longer  sat  enthroned  in  the  Alhsnh 
bra,  jet  reigned  over  more  considerable  domains  tban  bis  nephew     -"■ 
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His  territories  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Jaen  along  the  bor- 
ders of  Murcim  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached  into  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom.  On  the  northeast,  he  held  the  cities  of  Bass 
and  Guadix,  situated  :n  the  midst  of  fertile  regions.  He  had  the 
important  seaport  of  Almcria,  also,  which  at  one  time  rivalled 
Granada  itself  in  wealth  and  population.  Beside  these,  his  ter- 
ritories included  a  great  part  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  which 
extend  across  the  kingdom  and  shoot  out  branches  towards  the 
ieaeoasi.  This  mountainous  region  was  a  stronghold  of  wealth 
and  power.  Its  stem  and  rocky  heights,  rising  to  the  clouds, 
seemed  to  set  invasion  at  defiance ;  yet  within  their  rugged  em- 
braces were  sheltered  delightful  valleys,  of  the  happiest  tempera- 
tare  and  richest  fertility.  The  cool  springs  and  limpid  rills 
which  gushed  out  in  all  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant 
streams,  which,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  were  supplied  by  tho 
Sierra  Nevada,  spread  a  perpetual  verdure  over  the  skirts  and 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and,  collecting  in  silver  rivers  in  the  valleys, 
-wound  along  among  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  and  groves  of 
oranges  and  citrons,  of  almonds,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  Hero 
was  produced  the  finest  silk  of  Spain,  which  gave  employment  to 
thousands  of  manufacturers.  The  sunburnt  sides  of  the  hills, 
alio,  were  covered  with  vineyards ;  the  abundant  herbage  of  the 
fountain  ravines,  and  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  valleys,  fed  vast 
locks  and  herds ;  and  even  the  arid  and  rocky  bosoms  of  the 
Wights  teemed  with  wealth,  from  the  mines  of  various  motals 
with  which  they  were  impregnated.  In  a  word,  the  Alpuxarra 
■contains  had  ever  been  the  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  nio- 
ssrehs  of  Granada.  Their  inhabitants,  also,  were  hardy  and  war- 
Eke,  and  a  sudden  summons  from  the  Moorish  king  could  at  any 
line  call  forth  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  from  their  rocky  fast 


Booh  was  the  rich  but  rugged  fragment  of  an  empire  whion 
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remained  under  the  *way  of  the  old  warrior  .monarch  El  ZagaL 
The  mountain  barriers  by  which  it  was  looked  up,  had  protected 
it  from  most  of  the  ravages  of  the  present  war.  El  Zagal  pre- 
pared himself,  by  strengthening  every  fortress,  to  battle  fieroely 
for  its  maintenance. 

The  Catholic  sovereigns  saw  that  fresh  troubles  and  toils 
awaited  them.  The  war  had  to  be  carried  into  a  new  quarter, 
demanding  immense  expenditures ;  and  new  ways  and  means 
must  be  devised  to  replenish  their  exhausted  coffers.  u  As  this 
was  a  holy  war,  however,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  u  and  pe- 
culiarly redounded  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  the  clergy  were 
full  of  seal,  and  contributed  vast  sums  of  money  and  large  bodies 
of  troops.  A  pious  fund  was  also  produced,  from  the  first  fruits 
of  that  glorious  institution,  the  Inquisition." 

It  so  happened,  that  about  this  time  there  were  many  families 
of  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valentia, 
and  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  whose  forefathers  had  been 
Jews,  but  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  Notwithstanding 
the  outward  piety  of  these  families,  it  was  surmised,  and  soon  came 
to  be  strongly  suspected,  that  many  of  them  had  a  secret  hanker- 
ing after  Judaism  ;  and  it  was  even  whispered,  that  some  of  them 
practised  Jewish  rites  in  private. 

The  Catholic  monarch  (continues  Agapida)  had  a  righteous 
abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  heresy,  and  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  faith  : 
he  ordered,  therefore,  a  strict  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  these 
pseudo  Christians.  Inquisitors  were  sent  into  these  provinces 
for  the  purpose,  who  proceeded  with  their  accustomed  zeal  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  families  were  convicted  of  apostasy 
from  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  private  practice  of  Judaism. 
Borne,  who  had  grace  and  policy  sufficient  to  reform  in  time,  were 
again  received  into  the  Christian  fold,  after  being  severely 
mulcted  and  condemned  to  heavy  penance ;  others  were  burnt  at 
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auto  defis,  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

As  these  Hebrews  were  of  great  wealth,  and  had  an  hereditary 
passion  for  jewelry,  there  was  found  abundant  store  in  their  pos- 
session of  gold  and  silver,  of  rings  and  necklaces,  and  strings  of 
pearl  and  coral,  and  precious  stones ; — treasures  easy  of  transpor- 
tation, and  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  emergencies  of  war.  "  In 
this  way,"  concludes  the  pious  Agapida,  "  these  backsliders,  by 
the  all-seeing  contrivances  of  Providence,  were  made  to  serve  the 
righteous  cause  which  they  had  so  treacherously  deserted ;  and 
their  apostate  wealth  was  sanctified  by  being  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Heaven  and  the  crown,  in  this  holy  crusade  against  the 
infidels." 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  these  pious  financial  expe- 
dients received  some  check  from  the  interference  of  queen  Isa- 
bella. Her  'penetrating  eyes  discovered  that  many  enormities 
had  been  committed  under  color  of  religious  zeal,  and  many  in- 
nocent persons  accused  by  false  witnesses  of  apostasy,  either 
through  malice  or  a  hope  of  obtaining  their  wealth :  she  caused 
strict  investigation,  therefore,  into  the  proceedings  which  had 
been  held ;  many  of  which  were  reversed,  and  suborners  punished 
in  proportion  to  their  guilt* 

•  Pulgar,  part  8,  a  100. 
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CHAPTER  LXVHX 

How  King  Ferdinand  invaded  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada 

and  how  he  was  received  by  £1  ZagaL 

"  Muley  Abdallah  el  Zaoal,"  says  the  venerable  Jesuit 
father,  Pedro  Abarca,  "  was  the  most  venomous  Mahometan  in 
all  Morisma :"  and  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  most  de- 
voutly echoes  his  opinion.  "  Certainly,"  adds  the  latter,  "  none 
ever  opposed  a  more  heathenish  and  diabolical  obstinacy  to  the 
holy  inroads  of  the  cross  and  sword." 

£1  Zagal  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to 
quicken  his  popularity  with  the  people,  and  that  nothing  was 
more  effectual  than  a  successful  inroad.  The  Moors  loved  the 
stirring  call  to  arms,  and  a  wild  foray  among  the  mountains ; 
and  delighted  more  in  a  hasty  spoil,  wrested  with  hard  fighting 
from  the  Christians,  than  in  all  the  steady  and  certain  gains  se- 
cured by  peaceful  traffic. 

There  reigned  at  this  time  a#arelcss  security  along  the  fron- 
tier of  Jaen.  The  alcaydes  of  the  Christian  fortresses  were  con- 
fident of  the  friendship  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  and  they  fancied  his 
uncle  too  distant  and  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  perplexities, 
to  think  of  molesting  them.  On  a  sudden,  El  Zagal  issued  out 
of  Quadix  with  a  chosen  band,  passed  rapidly  through  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  behind  Granada,  and  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
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opou  the  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alcala  la  Ileal 
Before  the  alarm  could  be  spread  and  the  frontier  roused, 
he  had  uuule  ft  wide  career  of  destruction  through  the  coun- 
try, sacking  and  burning  villages,  sweeping  off  flocks  and  herds, 
and  carrying  away  captives.  The  warriors  of  the  frontier  as- 
sembled ;  but  El  Zagal  was  already  far  on  his  return  through 
the  mountains,  and  be  re-entered  the  gates  of  Guadix  in  tri- 
umph, his  army  laden  with  Christian  spoil,  and  conducting 
an  immense  cavalgada.  Such  was  one  of  El  Zagat's  prepara- 
tives for  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Christian  king,  exciting  tho 
warlike  spirit  of  his  people,  and  gaining  for  hihiself  a  transient 
popularity. 

King  Ferdinand  assembled  his  army  at  Murcia,  in  the  spring 
of  1488.  He  left  that  eity  on  the  fifth  of  June,  with  a  dying 
camp  of  four  thousand  horse  and  fourteen  thousand  foot.  Tho 
marques  of  Cadis  led  tbe  van,  followed  by  the  adelnntado  of 
Muroia.  The  army  entered  the  Moorish  frontior  by  the  sea- 
coast,  spreading  terror  through  the  land  ;  wherever  it  appeared. 
tbe  towns  surrendered  without  a  blow,  so  great  was  the  dread  of 
experiencing  the  woes  which  had  desolated  tho  opposite  frontier. 
In  this  way,  Vera,  Velei  el  Rubio,  Voles  ol  Blanco,  and  many 
towns  of  inferior  note,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  yielded  at  tbe  first 
summons. 

It  was  not  nntil  it  approoohed  Almcria,  that  the  army  mel 
with  resistance.  This  important  eity  was  commanded  by  the 
ptiooe  Zelim,  a  relation  of  El  Zagal.  He  led  forth  his  Moors 
bravely  to  the  encounter,  aud  skirmished  fiercely  with  tbe  advance 
guard  in  the  gardens  near  the  city.  King  Ferdinand  came  up 
with  the  main  body  of  tbe  army,  and  called  off  his  troops  from 
the  skirmish.  He  saw  that  to  attack  the  place  with  his  present 
brae  was  fruitless.    Having  reconnoitred   tho  city  and  its  en 
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virons,  therefore,  against  a  future  campaign,  he  retired  with  hit 
army  and  marched  towards  Baza. 

The  old  warrior  £1  Zagal  was  himself  drawn  np  in  the  city 
of  Baza,  with  a  powerful  garrison.  He  felt  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  rejoiced  when  he  heard  that  the  Chris- 
tian king  was  approaching,  In  the  valley  in  front  of  Baza,  there 
extended  a  great  tract  of  gardens,  like  a  continued  grove,  inter 
socted  by  canals  and  water-courses.  In  this  he  stationed  an  am- 
buscade  of  arquebussiers  and  cross-bowmen.  The  vanguard  of 
the  Christian  army  came  marching  gayly  up  the  valley,  with 
great  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  led  on  by  the  marques  of 
Cadiz  and  the  adelantado  of  Murcia.  As  they  drew  near,  El 
Zagal  sallied  forth  with  horse  and  foot,  and  attacked  them  for  a 
time  with  great  spirit  Gradually  falling  back,  as  if  pressed  by 
their  superior  valor,  he  drew  the  exulting  Christians  among  the 
gardens.  Suddenly  the  Moors  in  ambuscade  burst  from  their 
concealment,  and  opened  such  a  fire  in  flank  and  rear,  that  many 
of  the  Christians  were  slain,  and  the  rest  thrown  into  confusion. 
King  Ferdinand  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  disastrous  situation  of 
his  troops,  and  gave  signal  for  the  vanguard  to  retire. 

El  Zagal  did  not  permit  the  foe  to  draw  off  unmolested. 
Ordering  out  fresh  squadrons,  he  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating troops  with  triumphant  shouts,  driving  them  before  him 
with  dreadful  havoc.  The  old  war-cry  of  "  El  Zagal !  El  Zagal !" 
was  again  put  up  by  the  Moors,  and  echoed  with  transport  from 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Christians  were  in  imminent  peril  of 
a  complete  rout,  when  fortunately  the  adelantado  of  Murcia 
threw  himself  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  between  the 
pursuers  and  the  pursued,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  latter  and 
giving  them  time  to  rally.  The  Moors  were  now  attacked  so 
vigorously  in  turn,  that  they  gave  over  the  contest,  and  drow  back 
slowly  into  the  city.    Many  valiant  cavaliers  were  slain  in  this 
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skirmish  ;  among. the  number  was  Pon  Philip  of  Aragon,  master 
of  the  chivalry  of  St  George  of  Montesor  ;  he  was  illegitimate 
son  of  the  king's  illegitimate  brother  Don  Carlos,  and  his  death 
was  greatly  bewailed  by  Ferdinand.  He  had  formerly  been  arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  but  had  doffed  the  cassock  for  the  cuirass^ 
and,  according  to  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  had  gained  a  glorious 
crown  of  martyrdom  by  falling  in  this  holy  war. 

The  warm  reception  of  his  advance  guard,  brought  king  Fer- 
dinand to  a  pause :  he  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  neighboring 
river  Ouadalquiton,  and  began  to  consider  whether  he  had  acted 
wisely  in  undertaking  this  campaign  with  his  present  force.  His 
late  successes  had  probably  rendered  him  over-confident :  El  Za- 
gal  had  again  schooled  him  into  his  characteristic  caution.  He 
saw  that  the  old  warrior  was  too  formidably  ensconced  in  Baza, 
to  be  dislodged  by  any  thing  except  a  powerful  army  and  batter- 
ing artillery ;  and  he  feared,  that  should  he  persist  in  his  invasion f 
some  disaster  might  befall  his  army,  either  from  the  enterprise  of 
the  fee,  or  from  a  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  retired,  therefore,  from  before  Baza,  as  he  had 
on  a  former  occasion  from  before  Loxa,  all  the  wiser  for  a  whole 
some  lesson  in  warfare,  but  by  no  means  grateful  to  those  who 
had  given  it,  and  with  a  solemn  determination  to  have  his  revenge 
upon  his  teachers. 

He  now  took  measures  for  the  security  of  the  places  gained  in 
this  campaign ;  placing  in  them  strong  garrisons,  well-armed  and 
supplied,  charging  their  aloaydes  to  be  vigilant  on  their  posts  and 
to  give  no  rest  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  frontier  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Luiz  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero. 
As  it  was  evident,  from  the  warlike  character  of  El  Zagal,  that 
there  would  be  abundance  of  active  service  and  hard  fightipg, 
cany  hidalgos  and  young  cavaliers,  eager  for  distinction,  remain- 
ad  with  Puerto  Carrero. 
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All  these  dispositions  being  made,  king  Ferdinand  olosed  ihi 
dubious  campaign  of  this  year,  not,  as  usual,  by  returning  in  tri- 
umph at  the  head  of  his  army  to  some  important  oity  of  his  do* 
minions,  but  by  disbanding  the  troops,  and  repairing  to  pray  at 
the  cross  of  Gamraea. 
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CHAPTER  LX1X. 

How  the  Moon  made  various  enterprises  against  the  Christina. 

*  While  the  pious  king  Ferdinand,"  observes  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  was  humbling  himself  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly 
praying  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  that  fierce  pagan  El 
Zagal,  depending  merely  on  arm  of  flesh  and  sword  of  steel,  pur- 
sued his  diabolical  outrages  upon  the  Christians."  No  sooner 
was  the  invading  army  disbanded,  than  he  sallied  forth  from  his 
stronghold,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  all  those  parts  which 
had  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoka  The  castle  of  Nixar,  being 
carelessly  guarded,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  its  garrison  put  to 
the  sword.  The  old  warrior  raged  with  sanguinary  fury  about 
the  whole  frontier,  attacking  convoys,  slaying,  wounding,  and 
making  prisoners,  and  coming  by  surprise  upon  the  Christians 
wherever  they  were  off  their  guard. 

Carlos  de  Biedma,  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  Culla,  confiding 
in  the  strength  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  in  its  difficult  situa- 
tion, being  built  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
precipices,  ventured  to  absent  himself  from  his  post  He  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  fair  and  noble  lady  of  Baeza,  and  re- 
paired to  that  city  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  escorted  by  a  brilliant 
array  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  garrison.  Apprised  of  his 
absence,  the  vigilant  El  Zagal  suddenly  appeared  before  Cullar 
with  a  powerful  force,  stormed  the  town  sword  in  hand,  fought 
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the  v*!ristians  from  street  to  street,  and  droTe  theiA,  with  pat 

v  i  ;".:ur  to  the  o:ta-iel  Hero  a  veteran  captain,  by  the  name 
,-.  J.ii-.  .U-  A v :i '...»*,  a  irrav  headed  warrior  scarred  in  many  a 
\  ' :  .t^--.:u.d  the  \.,*»i,.:,::iv-.l  and  made  an  obstinate  defence 
N  .'■  t  '..••-  :i\\i '.[i'1-w  ::'  the  etieuiy.  nor  the  vehemence  of  their 
»  ..i.'w  '.'.:  -vS:  lo:  v*::  by  the  terrible  El  Zagal  himself,  had  power 
:    > "  i V  .•  : 1 .  j  :  r : . : .;  I  „'  ■.»;  :  L  is  do  m:h t  v  old  soldier. 

V'.o  >!>':>  a:-.  i.ru:i::o.L  tLj  outer  walls  and  one  of  the  towcrl 
o:  the  tVr'.rvss.  av.i  male  their  wav  into  the  exterior  court     The 

* 

»'..\i\.L'  uijk*--...\l  tie  to:-*  of  his  towers,  pouring  down  melted 
y  '.eh.  *:■  i  shower,  v.;  darts,  arrvw*.  stones,  and  all  kinds  of  mis- 
*:  .■■*.  uvou  the  as^u/.v/.ts.  The  Moors  were  driven  out  of  the 
C-.  :::  ba:.  tv  u^  re.ufrvvd  with  fresh  troops,  returned  repeat- 
ed >  '.  •  the  av^l .  *  F.t  ave  J.  ays  the  eombat  was  kept  up:  the 
i*  •  *•  i- s  \* .  to  ,.,.m:,.\  exhausted,  but  were  sustained  by  the 
.  -  v^i  /:*  :".  .  r  s.a'-.-h  .'. i  al.'ivio.  and  the  fear  of  death  from 
K.  ,'.^\.  sb -.il.i  •' •  v  s.;rr\i:.L*r  At  length  the  approach  of  a 
y  ■«.■  -:V.l  f.-roe  uua.r  IV  v.  L:is  Puerto  Carrero  relieved  them 
•":  ••;  :V.>  tV.ir:.;l  •.:::'.  El  /.a j-.il  abandoned  the  assault  but  set 
•.;■■.•  :.»  the  '  .**'•■       h.*  TAJ*:  a  v.:  ilsariviutmont,  and  retired  to  his 

*::.—  £.■  '..:  ot   li.lft.VX 

To  e\t::;:'.;*  ot  El  Zactl  roused  his  adherents  tD  action, 
Vw.-  K'.i  M  v  r.sr.  a  lev. .::?.  Al:  Al  atar  and  Yian  Alia  tar,  com- 
i«  v.-uvs:  the  f-r:r*  ***.■*  :  Al/.;-.  -Uv.  a::i  Sal  b re  na.  laid  waste  the 
e\'.;"tr\  e!  \\x  s-.::i-vts  :"  Kv/rcl.  a/.i  the  i  laces  which  had  re- 
ov:.il\  submitted  :o  tiv  Clr"*:"av.s  they  swept  off  the  cattle, 
earned  off  eartlviJL  a:.i  Lar:-**:  .1  the  whele  of  the  newly  oon- 
,jue:vd  tr.'v.tUT 

Vho   M.vrs  also  of  Alraer;a.  and  Taverna*.  and  Purcbeua, 

urxvids  it*.to  Murela.  and  carried  ire  and  sword  into  itf 

til*  region*.     On  the  e:  v  >*.te  fr --tier,  also,  among  the 

sja  and  rcugvd  rtwss;s  of  the  Sierra  Beraeja,  cc  Reel 
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Mountains,  many  of  the  Moors  who  Had  lately  submitted  again 
flew  to  arms.  The  marques  of  Cadiz  suppressed  by  timely  vigi- 
lance the  rebellion  of  the  mountain  town  of  Gausin,  situated  on  a 
high  peak,  almost  among  the  clouds ;  but  others  of  the  Moors  for 
tified  themselves  in  rock-built  towers  and  castles,  inhabited  solely 
by  warriors ;  whence  they  carried  on  a  continual  war  of  forage 
and  depredation ;  sweeping  down  into  the  valleys,  and  carrying 
off  flocks  and  herds  and  all  kinds  of  booty  to  these  eagle-nests,  to 
which  it  was  perilous  and  fruitless  to  pursue  them. 

The  worthy  father  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  closes  his  history 
of  this  checkered  year,  in  quite  a  different  strain  from  those  tri- 
umphant periods  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  wind  up  the 
victorious  campaigns  of  the  sovereigns..  "  Great  and  mighty," 
says  this  venerable  chronicler,  "  were  the  floods  and  tempests 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
about  this  time.  It  seemed  as  though  the  windows  of  Heaven 
were  again  opened,  and  a  second  deluge  overwhelming  the  face  of 
nature.  The  clouds  burst  as  it  were  in  cataracts  upon  the  earth ; 
torrents  rushed  down  from  the  mountains,  overflowing  the  valleys  ; 
brooks  were  swelled  into  raging  rivers  ;  houses  were  undermined  ; 
mills  were  swept  away  by  their  own  streams ;  the  affrighted 
shepherds  saw  their  flocks  drowned  in  the  midst  of  the  pasture, 
and  were  fain  to  take  refuge  for  their  lives  in  towers  and  high 
places.  The  Guadalquivir  for  a  time  became  a  roaring  and  tu- 
multuous sea,  inundating  the  immense  plain  of  the  Tablada,  and 
filling  the  fair  city  of  Seville-  with  affright 

"  A  vast  black  cloud  moved  over  the  land,  accompanied  by  a 
hurricane  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth.  Houses  were  unroofed, 
the  walls  and  battlements  of  fortresses  shaken,  and  lofty  towers 
rocked  to  their  foundations.  Ships,  riding  at  anchor,  were  either 
stranded  or  swallowed  up ;  others,  under  sail,  were  tossed  to  and 
fro  upon  mountain  wavea  and  cast  upon   the   land,  where  the 
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tatss  it  yiwig  nc  aMttonfl  flwn  in  fragments  h 

te?  -ma.  huc  rwo  tbf  terror,  where  thii 

'.   V     sxu    it  i-.<^s  i  ]n&£  track  of  desolation 

>  a*?    .r  iw   iunn-liear*cdr  adds  Antonio 

ir*  *.:    n.>  iiT-mtmi  nf  in*  elements  as  a  pro- 

.-    ■■■■■:.    -v.    *.    s:r    ••iir^s    rt:  lann     In  the  weakness  of 

■  --v   ;.-.-■-   »»:-:■-•:.-.  r  r  a    ui»**  xrrmlues  which  occurred 

■i^  2.1*.--'%  -•:=*  fcv-:i^  i-  a  luc-uni;  nf  flume  great  calamity, 

i.    :«  v-^;.    iy  uu    ^mumac  nf  the  UoodT-handed  Kl 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

How  King  Ferdinand  prepared  to  besiege  the  city  of  Baza,  and  how  the 

city  prepared  for  defence. 

• 

Tub  stormy  winter  had  passed  away,  and  the  spring  of  1489  was 
advancing ;  yet  the  heavy  rains  had  broken  up  the  roads,  the 
mountain  brooks  were  swollen  to  raging  torrents,  and  the  late 
shallow  and  peaceful  rivers  were  deep,  turbulent,  and  dangerous. 
The  Christian  troops  had  been  summoned  to  assemble  in  early 
spring  on  the  frontiers  of  Jaen,  but  were  slow  in  arriving  at  the 
appointed  place.  They  were  entangled  in  the  miry  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  or  fretted  impatiently  on  the  banks  of  impassable 
floods.  It  was  late  in  the  month  of  May,  before  they  assembled 
in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  proposed  invasion ;  when,  at 
length,  a  valiant  army,  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  forty  thou- 
sand foot,  marched  merrily  over  the  border.  The  queen  remained 
at  the  city  of  Jaen,  with  the  prince-royal  and  the  princesses  her 
children,  accompanied  and  supported  by  the  venerable  cardinal 
of  8pain,  and  those  reverend  prelates  who  assisted  in  her  councils 
throughout  this  holy  war. 

The  plan  of  king  Ferdinand  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of 
Baza,  the  key  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  Moor.  That 
important  fortress  taken,  Guadix  and  Almeria  must  soon  follow, 
and  then  the  power  of  El  Zagal  would  be  at  an  end.  As  the 
Catholic  king  advanced,  he  had  first  to  secure  various  castles  and 
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strongholds  in  the  vicinity  of  Ban,  which  might  otherwise  harass 
Lis  army.  Some  of  these  made  obstinate  resistance,  especially  the 
town  of  Zujar.  The  Christians  assailed  the  walls  with  various 
machines,  to  sap  them  and  batter  them  down.  The  brave  alcayde, 
Hubeo  A  Wilbur,  opimsed  force  to  force  and  engine  to  engine. 
He  manned  Lis  towers  with  his  bravest  warriors,  who  rained 
down  an  iron  shower  upon  the  enemy ;  and  he  linked  caldrons 
together  by  strong  chains,  and  cast  fire  from  them,  consuming  the 
wooden  engines  of  their  assailants,  and  those  who  managed  them. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  dayB :  the  bravery  of  the 
alcayde  could  not  save  his  fortress  from  an  overwhelming  foe,  but 
it  gained  him  honorable  terms.  Ferdinand  permitted  the  garri- 
son and  the  inhabitants  to  repair  with  their  effects  to  Bala ;  and 
the  valiant  Hubcc  marched  forth  with  the  remnant  of  his  force, 
and  took  the  way  to  that  devoted  city. 

The  delays  caused  to  the  invading  army  by  these  various 
circumstances,  had  been  diligently  improved  by  £1  Zagal ;  who 
ft  It  that  he  was  now  making  his  last  stand  for  empire,  and  that 
this  campaign  would  decide,  whether  he  should  continue  a  king, 
or  sink  into  a  vassal.  He  was  but  a  few  leagues  from  Baza,  at 
the  city  of  Guadix.  This  last  was  the  most  important  point  of 
his  remaining  territories,  being  a  kind  of  bulwark  between  thcin 
and  the  hostile  city  of  Granada,  the  seat  of  his  nephew's  power. 
Though  he  heard  of  the  tide  of  war,  therefore,  collecting  and 
rolling  towards  the  city  of  Baza,  he  dared  not  go  in  person  to  its 
assistance,  ne  dreaded  that,  should  he  leave  Guadix,  Boabdil 
would  attack  him  in  rear  while  the  Christian  army  was  battling 
with  him  in  front  El  Zagal  trusted  in  the  great  strength  of  Baza, 
to  defy  any  violent  assault,  and  profited  by  the  delays  of  the  Chris* 
tian  army,  to  supply  it  with  all  possible  means  of  defence.  Ho 
sent  thither  all  the  troops  he  could  spare  from  his  garrison  of 
^uadix,  and  dispatohod  missives  throughout  his  territories,  calling 
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upon  ill  true  Moslems  to  hasten  to  Baza,  and  make  a  devoted 
stand  in  defence  of  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and  their  reli- 
gion. The  cities  of  Tavernas  and  Purchena,  and  the  surround- 
ing heights  and  valleys,  responded  to  his  orders,  and  sent  forth 
their  fighting  men  to  the  field.  The  rocky  fastnesses  of  the 
Alpuxarras  resounded  with  the  din  of  arms :  troops  of  horse  and 
bodies  of  foot-soldiers  were  seen  winding  down  the  rugged  cliffs 
and  defiles  of  those  marble  mountains,  and  hastening  towards 
Baza.  Many  brave  cavaliers  of  Granada  also,  spurning  the  quiet 
and  security  of  Christian  vassalage,  secretly  left  the  city  and 
hastened  to  join  their  fighting  countrymen.  The  great  depend- 
ence of  El  Zagal,  however,  was  upon  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  his 
cousin  and  brother-in-law,  Cid  Hi  ay  a  Alnayar,*  who  was  alcayde 
of  Almeria, — a  cavalier  experienced  in  warfare,  and  redoubtable 
in  the  field.  He  wrote  to  him  to  leave  Almeria,  and  repair,  with 
all  speed,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  Baza.  Cid  II  i  ay  a  de- 
parted immediately,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Moors  in 
the  kingdom.  These  were  for  the  most  part  hardy  mountaineers, 
tempered  to  sun  and  storm,  and  tried  in  many  a  combat.  Nono 
equalled  them  for  a  sally  or  a  skirmish.  They  were  adroit  in  ex- 
ecuting a  thousand  stratagems,  ambuscadoes,  and  evolutions.  Im- 
petuous in  their  assaults,  yet  governed  in  their  utmost  fury  by  a 
word  or  sign  from  their  commander,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 

• 

*  This  name  has  generally  been  written  Cidi  Tahye.  The  present  mode 
Is  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Alcantara  in  bin  hintoiy  of  Granada;  who 
appears  to  have  derived  it  from  Arabic  manuscripts,  existing  in  the  ar» 
drives  of  the  marqnes  dc  Corrcra,  descendant  of  Cid  Hlaya.  The  latter 
^Od  Riaya)  was  son  of  Abcn  Zelim.  a  deceased  prince  of  Almeria.  and 
was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  celebrated  Abcn  Hud,  snrnamed  the  Just 
The  wife  of  Cid  Hiaya  was  sister  of  the  two  Moorish  generals,  Abul  Cacfm 
sad  Reduan  Yanegas,  and  like  them  the  fruit  of  the  onion  of  a  Christian 
knight,  Don  Pedro  Vaoegas,  with  Cetimericn,  a  Moorish  princess. 
17 
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they  would  check  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  wheel 

off  and  disperse ;  and  at  another  sound  of  a  trumpet,  they  would 
as  suddenly  re-assemble  and  return  to  the  attack.  They  were 
upon  the  enemy  when  least  expected,  coming  like  a  rushing  blast, 
spreading  havoc  and  consternation,  and  then  passing  away  in  an 
instant :  so  that  when  one  recovered  from  the  shock  and  looked 
around,  bchofd  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  this  tempest 
of  war,  but  a  cloud  of  dust  and  the  clatter  of  retreating  hoofs.* 

When  Cid  Hiaya  led  his  train  of  ten  thousand  valiant  war- 
riors into  the  gates  of  Baza,  the  city  rang  with  acclamations,  and 
for  a  time  the  inhabitants  thought  themselves  secure.  El  Zagal, 
also,  felt  a  glow  of  confidence,  notwithstanding  his  own  absence 
from  the  city.  u  Cid  Hiaya."  said  he,  "  is  my  cousin  and  my 
brother-in-law;  related  to  me  by  blood  and  marriage,  he  is  a 
second  self:  happy  is  that  monarch  who  has  his  kindred  to  com* 
niand  his  armies." 

With  all  these  reinforcements,  the  garrison  of  Baza  amounted 
to  above  twenty  thousand  men.  There  were  at  this  time  three 
principal  leaders  in  the  city : — Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan,  sur- 
nained  the  veteran,  who  was  military  governor  or  alcayde,  an  old 
Moor  of  great  experience  and  discretion ;  the  second  was  Hamet 
Abu  Zali,  who  was  captain  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  place; 
and  the  third  was  Hubec  Abdilbar,  late  alcayde  of  Zujar,  who 
had  repaired  hither  with  the  remains  of  his  garrison.  Over  all 
these  Cid  Hiaya  exercised  a  supreme  command,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  of  the  blood-royal,  and  in  the  especial  confidence  of 
Muley  Abdallah  el  Zagal.  He  was  eloquent  and  ardent  in 
council,  and  fond  of  striking  and  splendid  achievements ;  but  he 
was  a  little  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.     The  councils  of 

*  Palgar,  part  8,  c.  106. 
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war  of  these  commanders,  therefore,  were  more  frequently  con- 
trolled by  the  opinions  of  the  old  alcayde  Mohammed  Ibn  Has- 
san, for  whose  shrewdness,  caution,  and  experience,  Cid  Hi  ay  a 
himself  felt  the  greatest  deference. 

The  city  of  Baza  was  situated  in  a  great  valley,  eight  leagues 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  called  the  Hoy  a,  or  basin  of 
Baza.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Sierra  of  Xabalcohol,  the  streams  of  which,  collecting  themselves 
into  two  rivers,  watered  and  fertilized  the  country.  The  city 
was  built  in  the  plain ;  one  part  of  it  protected  by  the  rocky  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain,  and  by  a  powerful  citadel ;  the  other 
by  massive  walls,  studded  with  immense  towers.  It  had  suburbs 
towards  the  plain,  imperfectly  fortified  by  earthen  walls.  In 
front  of  these  suburbs  extended  a  tract  of  orchards  and  gardens 
nearly  a  league  in  length,  so  thickly  planted  as  to  resemble  a 
continued  forest  Here,  every  citizen  who  could  afford  it,  had 
his  little  plantation,  and  his  garden  of  fruits  and  flowers  and 
vegetables,  watered  by  canals  and  rivulets,  and  dominated  by 
a  small  tower  for  recreation  or  defence.  This  wilderness  of 
groves  and  gardens,  intersected  in  all  parts  by  canals  and  runs 
of  water,  and  studded  by  above  a  thousand  small  towers,  formed 
a  kind  of  protection  to  this  side  of  the  city,  rendering  all  ap- 
proach extremely  difficult  and  perplexed. 

While  the  Christian  army  had  been  detained  before  the  fron- 
tier posts,  the  city  of  Baza  had  been  a  scene  of  hurried  and  un- 
remitting preparation.  All  the  grain  of  the  surrounding  valley, 
though  yet  unripe,  was  hastily  reaped  and  borne  into  the  city,  to 
prevent  it  from  yielding  sustenance  to  the  enemy.  The  country 
was  drained  of  all  its  supplies ;  flocks  and  herds  were  driven, 
bleating  and  bellowing,  into  the  gates;  long  trains  of  beasts  of 
burthen,  some  laden  with  food,  others  with  lances,  darts,  and  arms 
of  all  kinds,  kept  pouring  into,  ihe  place.     Already  were  muni- 
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tiooB  collected  sufficient  for  a  siege  of  fifteen  months ;  still  the 
eager  and  hasty  preparation  was  going  on,  when  the  army  of 
Ferdinand  came  in  sight 

On  one  side  might  be  seen  scattered  parties  of  foot  and  horse 
spurring  to  the  gntcs,  and  muleteers  hurrying  forward  their 
burthened  animals,  all  anxious  to  get  under  shelter  before  the 
gathering  storm  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  eloud  of  war  came  sweep- 
ing down  the  valley,  the  roll  of  drum  or  claug  of  trumpet  re- 
sounding occasionally  from  its  deep  bosom,  or  the  bright  glance 
of  armB  flashing  forth,  like  vivid  lightning,  from  its  columns. 
King  Ferdinand  pitched  his  tents  in  the  valley,  beyond  the  green 
labyrinth  of  gardens.  He  sent  his  heralds  to  summon  the  city 
to  surrender,  promising  the  most  favorable  terms  in  case  of  im* 
mediate  compliance,  and  avowing  in  the  most  solemn  terms  his 
resolution  never  to  abandon  the  siege  until  he  had  possession  of 
the  place. 

Upon  receiving  this  summons,  the  Moorish  commanders  held 
a  council  of  war.  The  prince  Cid  Hiaya,  indignant  at  the  me- 
naces of  the  king,  was  for  retorting  by  a  declaration  that  the  gar- 
rison never  would  surrender,  but  would  fight  until  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  walls.  "  Of  what  avail,"  said  the  veteran  Mo- 
hammed, "  is  a  declaration  of  the  kind,  which  we  may  fal  lify  by 
our  deeds  ?  Let  us  threaten  what  we  know  we  can  perform,  and 
let  us  endeavor  to  perform  more  than  we  threaten." 

In  conformity  to  his  advice,  therefore,  a  laconic  reply  was 
sent  to  the  Christian  monarch,  thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  favor- 
able terms,  but  informing  him  that  they  wore  placed  in  the  oitj 
to  defend,  not  to  surrendor  it 
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CHAPTER  LXXL 

The  battle  of  the  gardens  before  Baca. 

Whbh  the  reply  of  the  Moorish  commanders  was  brought  to  king 
Ferdinand,  he  prepared  to  press  the  siege  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
Finding  the  camp  too  far  from  the  city,  and  that  the  intervening 
orchards  afforded  shelter  for  the  sallies  of  the  Moors,  he  deter- 
mined to  advance  it  beyond  the  gardens,  in  the  space  between 
them  and  the  suburbs,  where  his  batteries  would  have  full  play 
upon  the  city  walls.  A  detachment  was  sent  in  advance,  to  take 
possession  of  the  gardens,  and  keep  a  check  upon  the  suburbs, 
opposing  any  sally,  while  the  encampment  should  be  formed  and 
fortified.  The  various  commanders  entered  the  orchards  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  young  cavaliers  marched  fearlessly  forward, 
but  the  experienced  veterans  foresaw  infinite  peril  in  the  mazes 
of  this  verdant  labyrinth.  The  master  of  St.  Jago,  as  he  led  his 
troops  into  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  exhorted  them  to  keep  by 
one  another,  and  to  press  forward  in  defiance  of  all  difficulty  or 
danger ;  assuring  them  that  God  would  give  them  the  victory,  if 
they  attacked  hardily  and  persisted  resolutely. 

Scarce  had  they  entered  the  verge  of  the  orchards,  when  a 
din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  mingled  with  war-cries,  was  heard 
from  the  suburbs,  and  a  legion  of  Moorish  warriors  on  foot 
poured  forth     They  were  led  on  by  the  prince  Cid   lliaya.     lie 
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saw  the  imminent  danger  of  the  city,  should  the  Christian!  gab 
possession  of  the  orchards.  "  Soldiers,"  he  cried,  "  we  fight  for 
life  and  liberty,  tor  our  families,  our  country,  our  religion  ;• 
nothing  is  left  for  us  to  depend  upon,  but  the  strength  of  our 
hands,  the  courage  of  our  hearts,  and  the  almighty  protection  of 
Allah."  The  Moors  answered  him  with  shouts  of  war,  and 
rushed  to  the  encounter.  The  two  hosts  met  in  the  midst  of  the 
gardens.  A  chance-medley  combat  ensued,  with  lances,  arque- 
busses,  cross-bows,  and  scimetars ;  the  perplexed  nature  of  the 
ground,  cut  up  and  intersected  by  canals  and  streams,  the  close- 
ness of  the  trees,  the  multiplicity  of  towers  and  petty  edifices, 
gave  greater  advantages  to  the  Moors,  who  were  on  foot,  than  to 
the  Christians,  who  were  on  horseback.  The  Moors,  too,  knew 
the  ground,  with  all  its  alleys  and  passes ;  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  lurk,  to  sally  forth,  attack,  and  retreat,  almost  without  injury. 
The  Christian  commanders  seeing  this,  ordered  many  of  tht 
horsemen  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot  The  battle  then  became 
fierce  and  deadly,  each  disregarding  his  own  life,  provided  he 
could  slay  his  enemy.  It  was  not  so  much  a  general  battle,  as  a 
multitude  of  petty  actions  ;  for  every  orchard  and  garden  had  its 
distiuct  contest  No  one  could  see  further  than  the  little  scene 
of  fury  and  bloodshed  around  him,  nor  know  how  the  general 
battle  fared.  In  vain  the  captains  exerted  their  voices,  in  vain 
the  trumpets  brayed  forth  signals  and  commands — all  was  con- 
founded and  unheard,  in  the  universal  din  and  uproar.  No  one 
kept  to  his  standard,  but  fought  as  his  own  fury  or  fear  dictated. 
In  some  places  the  Christians  had  the  advantage,  in  others  the 
Moors ;  often,  a  victorious  party,  pursuing  the  vanquished,  came 
upon  a  superior  and  triumphant  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fugt- 

•  "  Mi  (Mauri)  pro  fortunia,  pro  libertate,  pro  laribus  patriia,  pro  vita 
nlqae  certabant" — Pielro  Martyr,  Epist.  70 
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lives  turned  back  upon  them  in  an  overwhelming  wave.  Some 
broken  remnants,  in  their  terror  and  confusion,  fled  from  their 
own  countrymen  and  sought  refuge  among  their  enemies,  not 
knowing  friend  from  foe,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  groves.  The 
Moors  were  more  adroit  in  these  wild  skirmishings,  from  their 
flexibility,  lightness,  and  agility,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
wruld  disperse,  rally,  and  return  again  to  the  charge* 

The  hardest  fighting  was  about  the  small  garden  towers  and 
pavilions,  which  served  as  so  many  petty  fortresses.  Each  party 
by  turns  gained  them,  defended  them  fiercely,  and  were  driven 
out ;  many  of  the  towers  were  set  on  fire,  and  increased  the  hor- 
rors of  the  fight  by  the  wreaths  of  smoke  and  flame  in  which 
they  wrapped  the  groves,  and  by  the  shrieks  of  those  who  were 
burning. 

Several  of  the  Christian  cavaliers,  bewildered  by  the  uproar 
and  confusion,  and  Bhocked  at  the  carnage  which  prevailed,  would 
have  led  their  men  out  of  the  action  ;  but  they  were  entangled  in 
a  labyrinth,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  retreat.  While  in  this 
perplexity,  Juan  Perea,  the  standard-bearer  of  one  of  the  squad- 
rons of  the  grand  cardinal  had  his  arm  carried  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball  ;  the  standard  was  well  nigh  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  when  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  an  intrepid  youth,  natural  son 
of  the  grand  cardinal,  rushed  to  its  rescue,  through  a*  shower  of 
balls,  lances,  and  arrows,  and,  bearing  it  aloft,  dashed  forward 
with  it  into  the  hottest  of  the  combat,  followed"  by  his  shouting 
soldiery. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  remained  in  the  skirts  of  the  orchard, 
was  in  extreme  anxiety.  It  was  impossible  to  see  much  of  the 
action,  for  the  multiplicity  of  trees  and  towers,  and  the  wreaths 
of  smoke ;  and  those  who  were  driven  out  defeated,  or  came  oat 

•  Mariana,  lib.  25,  cap.  18. 
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wounded  and  exhausted.  gaYe  different  accoonta.  amwding  to  Ike 

fat*  of  the  partial  conflict*  in  which  they  had  bees  engaged 
Ferdinand  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  animate  and  encour- 
age hid  troops  to  this  blind  encounter,  sending  reinforcements  of 
bore  aryl  foot  to  those  points  where  the  battle  was  moat 

jrum.iry  and  doubtful 

Among  those  who  were  brought  forth  mortally  wounded. 
Don  Juan  de  Luna,  a  youth  of  uncommon  merit,  greatly  prised 
by  the  king,  beloved  by  the  army,  and  recently  married  to  Donna 
Catalina  de  Urrea.  a  young  lady  of  distinguished  beauty.*  They 
laid  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  endeavored  to  stanch  and  bind 
up  liia  wounds  with  a  scarf  which  his  bride  bad  wrought  for  him; 
but  hi*  life-blood  flowed  too  profusely :  and  while  a  holy  friar 
was  yet  administering  to  him  the  last  sacred  offices  of  the  church, 
he  expired,  almost  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veteran  alcavde  Mohammed  Ibn  Has- 
san.  surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  chieftains,  kept  an  anxious 
eye  upon  the  scene  of  combat,  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  For 
noarlv  twelve  hours,  the  battle  railed  without  intermission.  The 
thickness  of  the  foliage  hid  all  the  particulars  from  their  sight; 
but  tiny  could  sec  the  flash  of  swords  and  glance  of  helmets 
among  the  trees.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  in  every  direction, 
while  the  fclash  of  arms,  the  thundering  of  ribadoquines  and  ar- 
< I ih  busses,  the  Bliouts  and  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans 
and  .supplications  of  the  wounded,  bespoke  the  deadly  conflict 
waging  in  the  bosom  of  the  groves.  They  were  harassed,  too,  by 
the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  Moorish  women  and  children, 
as  their  wounded  relatives  were  brought  bleeding  from  the  scene 
of  action  ;  and  were  stunned  by  a  general  outcry  of  woe  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  body  of  Kcduan  Zafarjal,  a  rene- 

*  Mariana.    P.  Martyr.    Zun*«. 
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gado  Christian,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  their  generals,  was 
borne  breathless  into  the  city. 

At  length  the  din  of  battle  approached  nearer  to  the  skirts  of 
the  orchards.  They  beheld  their  warriors  driven  out  from  among 
the  groves  by  fresh  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  disputing 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  obliged  to  retire  to  a  place  between  the 
orchards  and  the  suburbs,  which  was  fortified  with  palisadoes. 

The  Christians  immediately  planted  opposing  palisadoes,  and 
established  strong  outposts  near  to  this  retreat  of  the  Moors ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  king  Ferdinand  ordered  that  his  encamp- 
ment should  be  pitched  within  the  hard-won  orchards. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan  sallied  forth  to  the  aid  of  the  prince 
Cid  Hiaya,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  this  formidable  position :  but  the  night  had  closed,  and  the ' 
darkness  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any  impression.  The 
Moors,  however,  kept  up  constant  assaults  and  alarms,  through- 
out the  night ;  and  the  weary  Christians,  exhausted  by  the  toils 
and  sufferings  of  the  day,  were  not  allowed  a  moment  of  ropose.* 

•  Pulgar,  part  8,  cap.  106, 107.    Cura  de  toe  PaJaciot,  cap.  02.    ^nrita, 
lib  90,  cap.  81. 
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CHAPTER  LXXH. 

Siege  of  Baza. — Embarrassment*  of  the  army. 

Tub  morning  sun  rose  upon  a  piteous  scene,  before  the  wills  of 
Baza  The  Christian  outposts,  harassed  throughout  the  night, 
were  pale  and  haggard ;  while  the  multitudes  of  slain  which  lay 
before  their  palisadoes,  showed  the  fierce  attacks  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  bravery  of  their  defence. 

Beyond  them  lay  the  groves  and  gardens  of  Basa ;  onoe 
favorite  resorts  for  recreation  and  delight — now,  a  scene  of  horror 
and  desolation.  The  towers  and  pavilions  were  smoking  ruins ; 
the  canals  and  water-courses  were  discolored  with  blood,  and 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Here  and  there,  the  ground, 
deep  dinted  with  the  tramp  of  man  and  steed,  and  plashed  and 
slippery  with  gore,  showed  where  had  been  some  fierce  and  mortal 
conflict;  while  the  bodies  of  Moors  and  Christians,  ghastly  in 
death,  lay  half  concealed  among  the  matted  and  trampled  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  herbage. 

Amidst  these  sanguinary  scenes  rose  the  Christian  tents, 
hastily  pitched  among  the  gardens  in  the  preceding  evening. 
The  experience  of  the  night,  however,  and  the  forlorn  aspect  of 
every  thing  in  the  morning,  convinced  king  Ferdinand  of  the 
rils  and  hardships  to  which  his  camp  must  be  exposed,  in  its 
it  situation;  and,  after  a  consultation  with  his  principal 
r*,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  orchards. 


no 
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It  was  a  dangerous  movement,  to  extricate  Lis  army  from  so 
entangled  a  situation,  in  the  face  of  so  alert  and  daring  an  enemy. 
A  bold  front  was,  therefore  kept  up  towards  the  city ;  additional 
troops  were  ordered  to  the  advanced  posts,  and  works  begun  as  if 
for  a  settled  encampment  Not  a  tent  was  struck  in  the  gardens; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  active  and  unremitting  exertions 
were  made  to  remove  all  the  baggage  and  furniture  of  the  camp 
back  to  the  original  station. 

All  day,  the  Moors  beheld  a  formidable  show  of  war  main* 
Uined  in  front  of  the  gardens ;  while  in  the  rear,  the  tops  of  the 
Christian  tents,  and  the  pennons  of  the  different  commanders, 
were  seen  rising  above  the  groves.  Suddenly,  towards  evening, 
the  tents  sank  and  disappeared ;  the  outposts  broke  up  their 
stations  and  withdrew,  and  the  whole  shadow  of  an  encampment 
was  fast  vanishing  from  their  eyes. 

The  Moors  saw  too  late  the  subtle  manoeuvre  of  king  Fer- 
dinand. Cid  Hiaya  again  sallied  forth  with  a  large  force  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  pressed  furiously  upon  the  Christians.  The 
latter,  however,  experienced  in  Moorish  attack,  retired  in  closo 
order,  sometimes  turning  upon  the  enemy  and  driving  them  to 
their  barricadoes,  and  then  pursuing  their  retreat.  In  this  way 
the  army  was  extricated,  without  much  further  loss,  from  the 
perilous  labyrinths  of  the  gardens. 

The  camp  was  now  out  of  danger;  but  it  was  also  too  distant 
from  the  city  to  do  mischief,  while  the  Moors  could  sally  forth 
and  return  without  hindrance.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  consider  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  The  marques  of  Cadis 
was  for  abandoning  the  siege  for  the  present,  the  place  being  too 
strong,  too  well  garrisoned  and  provided,  and  too  extensive,  for 
their  limited  forces  either  to  carry  it  by  assault,  or  invest  and  re- 
duce it  by  famine ;  while,  in  lingering  before  it,  the  army  would 
be  exposed  to  the  usual  maladies  and  sufferings  of  besieging 
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armies,  and,  when  the  rainy  season  oune  on,  would  be  thai  up  by 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  He  recommended,  instead,  that  the 
king  should  throw  garrisons  of  horse  and  foot  into  all  the  towns 
captured  in  the  neighborhood,  and  leave  them  to  keep  np  a  pre- 
datory war  upon  Baza,  while  he  should  overrun  and  ravage  all 
the  country ;  so  that,  in  the  following  year,  Almeria  and  Guadix, 
having  all  their  subject  towns  and  territories  taken  from  them, 
might  be  starved  into  submission. 

Don  Gutierre  do  Cardenas,  senior  commander  of  Leon,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  to  abandon  the  siege  wonld  be  con- 
strued by  the  enemy  into  a  sign  of  weakness  and  irresolution.  It 
would  give  new  spirits  to  the  partisans  of  £1  Zagal,  and  wonld 
gain  to  his  standard  many  of  the  wavering  subjects  of  Boabdil,  if 
it  did  not  encourage  the  fickle  populace  of  Granada  to  open  re- 
bellion, lie  advised  therefore  that  the  siege  should  be  prose- 
cuted with  vigor. 

The  pride  of  Ferdinand  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  last  opinion ; 
for  it  would  be  doubly  humiliating,  again  to  return  from  a  cam- 
paign in  this  part  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  without  effecting  a 
blow.  But  when  he  reflected  on  all  that  his  army  had  suffered, 
and  on  all  that  they  must  suffer  should  the  siege  continue— espe- 
cially from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  provi- 
sions for  so  numerous  a  host,  across  a  great  extent  of  rugged  and 
mountainous  country — he  determined  to  consult  the  safety  of  his 
people,  and  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  marques  of  Cadis. 

When  the  soldiery  heard  that  the  king  was  about  to  raise  the 
siege  in  mere  consideration  of  their  sufferings,  they  were  filled 
with  generous  enthusiasm,  and  entreated,  as  with  one  voice,  that 
the  siege  might  never  be  abandoned  until  the  city  surrendered. 

Perplexed  by  conflicting  counsels,  the  king  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  the  queen  at  Jaen,  requesting  her  advice.  Posts  had 
been  stationed  between  them,  in  such  manner  that  missives  from 
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the  camp  could  reach  the  queen  within  ten  hours.  Isabella  sent 
instantly  her  reply.  She  left  the  policy  of  raising  or  continuing 
the  siege  to  the  decision  of  the  king  and  his  captains ;  but  should 
they  determine  to  persevere,  she  pledged  herself,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  to  forward  them  men,  money,  provisions,  and  all  other  sup- 
plies, until  the  city  should  bo  taken. 

The  reply  of  the  queen  determined  Ferdinand  to  persevere ; 
and  when  his  determination  was  made  known  to  the  army,  it  was 
hailed  with  as  much  joy  as  if  it  h*d  been  filings  of  a  victor?. 
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CHAPTER  LXU1L 

Siege  of  Ban  continued.— How  King  Ferdinand  oomplotety  invattfld 

the  city. 

The  Moorish  prince  Cidi  Hiaya  had  received  tidings  of  the 
doubts  and  discussions  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  flattered  him- 
self with  hopes  that  the  besieging  army  would  soon  retire  in  de- 
spair, though  the  veteran  Mohammed  shook  his  head  with  incre- 
dulity. A  sudden  movement  one  morning  in  the  Christian  camp, 
seemed  to  confirm  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  prince.  The  tents 
were  struck,  the  artillery  and  baggage  were  conveyed  away,  aud 
bodies  of  soldiers  began  to  march  along  the  valley.  The  momen- 
tary gleam  of  triumph  was  soon  dispelled.  The  Catholic  king 
had  merely  divided  his  host  into  two  camps,  the  more  effectually 
to  distress  the  city.  One.  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and 
ei«rlit  thousand  foot,  with  all  the  artillery  and  battering  engines, 
took  post  on  the  side  of  the  city  towards  the  mountain.  This 
was  commanded  by  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  with  whom  were  Don 
Alonzo  do  Aguilar,  Luis  Fernandez  Puerto  Carrero,  and  many 
other  distinguished  cavaliers. 

The  other  camp  was  commanded  by  the  king,  having  six  thou* 
Band  horse  and  a  great  host  of  foot-soldiers,  the  hardy  mountain- 
eers of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa.  Galicia,  and  the  Asturias.     Among 
the  cavaliers  who  were  with  the  king  were  the  brave  count  de 
'endilla,  Don  llodrigo  de  Mcndoza,  and  Don  Alonzo  dc  Carde- 
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uas,  master  of  Santiago.     The  two  camps  were  wide  asunder,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  city,  and  between  them  lay  the  thick  wilder- 
ness of  orchards.     Both  camps  were  therefore  fortified  by  great 
trenches,  breastworks,  and  palisadoes.     The  veteran  Mohammed, 
aa  he  saw  these  two  formidable  camps  glittering  on  each  side  of  the 
city,  and  noted  the  well-known  pennons  of  renowned  commanders 
fluttering  above  them,  still  comforted  his  companions :  "  These 
camps,"  said  he,  "  are  too  far  removed  from  each  other,  fur  mu- 
tual succor  and  co-operation  ;  and  the  forest  of  orchards  is  as  a 
|£ulf  between  them."     This  consolation  was  but  of  short  continu- 
ance.    Scarcely  were  the  Christian  camps  fortified,  when  the  ears 
of  the  Moorish  garrison  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  innumera* 
bio  axes,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.    They  looked  with  anxiety 
from  their  highest  towers,  and  beheld  their  favorite  groves  sinking 
"beneath  the  blows  of  the  Christian  pioneers.     The  Moors  sallied 
forth  with  fiery  seal  to  protect  their  beloved  gardens,  and  the  or- 
chards in  which  they  so  much  delighted.     The  Christians,  how- 
ever, were  too  well  supported  to  be  driven  from  their  work.    Day 
after  day,  the  gardens  became  the  scene  of  incessant  and  bloody 
skirmishings ;  yet  still  the  devastation  of  the  groves  went  on,  for 
king  Ferdinand  was  too  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  clearing 
away  this  screen  of  woods,  not  to  bend  all  his  forces  to  the  under- 
taking.    It  was  a  work,  however,  of  gigantic  toil  and  patience. 
The  trees  were  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  closely  set  together, 
and  spread  over  so  wide  an  extent,  that  notwithstanding  four 
thousand  men  were  employed,  they  could  scarcely  clear  a  strip  of 
land  ten  paces  broad  within  a  day  ;  and  such  were  the  interrup- 
tions from  the  incessant  assaults  of  the  Moors,  that  it  was  full 
forty  days  before  the  orchards  were  completely  levelled. 

The  devoted  city  of  Baza  now  lay  stripped  of  its  beautiful 
covering  of  groves  and  gardens,  at  once  its  ornament,  its  delight, 
and  its  protection.     The  besiegers  went  on  slowly  and  surely, 
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with  almost  incredible  labors,  to  invest  and  isolate  the  city. 
They  connected  their  camps  by  a  deep  trench  across  the  plain,  a 
league  in  length,  into  whioh  they  diverted  the  waters  of  the 
mountain  streams.  They  protected  this  trench  by  palisadoea, 
fortified  by  fifteen  castles,  at  regular  distances.  They  dug  a 
deep  trench,  also,  two  leagues  in  length,  across  the  mountain  in 
the  rear  of  the  city,  reaching  from  camp  to  camp,  and  fortified  it 
on  each  side  with  walls  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  wood.  Thus  the 
Moors  were  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  trenches,  palisadoea,  walls, 
and  castles ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sally  beyond 
this  great  line  of  circumvallation — nor  could  any  force  enter  to 
their  succor.  Ferdinand  made  an  attempt  likewise,  to  out  off  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  city  ;  "  for  water,"  observes  the  worthy 
Agapida,  "  is  more  rfeccssary  to  these  infidels  than  bread,  making 
use  of  it  in  repeated  daily  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  damnable 
religion,  and  employing  it  in  baths  and  in  a  thousand  other  idle 
and  extravagant  modes,  of  which  we  Spaniards  and  Christians 
make  but  little  account." 

There  was  a  noble  fountain  of  pure  water,  which  gushed  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Albohaccn,  just  behind  the  city.  The 
Moors  had  almost  a  superstitious  fondness  for  this  fountain, 
and  chiefly  depended  upon  it  for  their  supplies.  Receiving  inti- 
mation from  some  deserters,  of  the  plan  of  king  Ferdinand  to 
get  possession  of  this  precious  fountain,  they  sallied  forth  at 
night,  and  threw  up  such  powerful  works  upon  the  impending 
hill;  as  to  set  all  attempts  of  the  Christian  assailants  at  defiance. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Exploit  of  Hernando  Perez  del  Pnlgar  and  other  Caialien. 

The  siege  of  Baza,  while  it  displayed  the  skill  and  science  of 
the  Christian  commanders,  gave  hut  little  scope  for  the  adven- 
turous spirit  and  fiery  valor  of  the  young  Spanish  cavaliers. 
They  repined  at  the  tedious  monotony  and  dull  security  of  their 
fortified  camp,  and  longed  for  some-  soul-stirring  exploit  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  Two  of  the  most  spirited  of  these  youthful 
cavaliers  were  Francisco  de  Bazan  and  Antonio  de  Cueva,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  son  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque.  As  the* 
were  one  day  seated  on  the  ramparts  of  the  camp, -and  venting 
their  impatience  at  this  life  of  inaction,  they  were  overheard  by 
a  veteran  adalid,  one  of  those  scouts  or  guides  who  are  acquainted 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  u  Senors,"  said  he,  "  if  you  wish 
for  a  service  of  peril  and  profit,  if  you  are  willing  to  pluck  the 
fiery  old  Moor  by  the  beard,  I  can  lead  you  to  where  you  may 
put  your  mettle  to  the  proof.  Hard  by  the  city  of  Guadix,  are 
certain  hamlets  rich  in  booty.  I  can  conduct  you  by  a  way  in 
which  you  may  come  upon  them  by  surprise ;  and  if  you  are  as 
cool  in  the  head,  as  you  are  hot  in  the  spur,  you  may  bear  off 
jour  spoils  from  under  the  very  eyes  of  old  El  Zagal." 

The  idea  of  thus  making  booty  at  the  very  gates  of  Guadix, 
pleased  the  hot-spirited  youths.  These  predatory  excursions 
were  frequent  about  this  time ;  and  the  Moors  of  Padul,  Alhen- 
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den.  and  other  towns  of  the  Alpuxarras.  had  recently  hummed  the 

Christian  territories  by  expeditions  of  the  kind.  Francisco  de 
]>a/::n  and  Antonio  de  Cucva  soon  found  other  young  cavalier* 
f»f  th-Jr  ajre.  eager  to  join  in  the  adventure  :  and  in  a  little  while, 
I  Ley  Lad  nearly  throe  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  ready 
ejui [•[■<?'  1  and  eager  for  the  foray. 

K«'<-j»iiiir  their  destination  secret,  they  sallied  out  of  the  camp 
fni  the  edge  <>f  an  evening,  and.  guided  by  the  adalid.  made  their 
w:iy  by  starlight  through  the  most  secret  roads  of  the  moun* 
i:iin-.  In  this  way  they  pressed  on  rapidly  day  and  night,  until 
early  one  morning,  before  cock-crowing  they  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  hamlets,  made  prisoners  of  the  inhabitants,  sacked  the  houses, 
ravaged  the  fields,  and  sweeping  through  the  meadows,  gathered 
further  all  the  flocks  and  herds.  Without  giving  themselves 
time  to  rest  they  set  out  upon  their  return,  making  with  all  speed 
f>>r  the  mountains,  before  the  alarm  should  be  given  and  the 
count rv  roused. 

.Several  of  the  herdsmen,  however,  had  fled  to  Guadix,  and 
carried  ti 'lings  of  the  ravage  to  El  ZagaL  The  beard  of  old 
Mult-y  trembled  with  rage;  he  immediately  sent  out  six  hundred 
of  his  choicest  horse  and  foot,  with  order  to  recover  the  booty 
and  to  bring  those  insolent  marauders  captive  to  Guadix. 

The  Christian  cavaliers  wore  urging  their  cavalgada  of  cattle 
and  sheep  up  a  mountain,  as  fast  as  their  own  weariness  would 
permit,  when,  looking  back,  they  beheld  a  great  cloud  of  dust, 
and  presently  descried  the  turbaned  host  hot  upon  their  traces. 

They  saw  that  the  Moors  were  superior  in  number ;  they 
were  fresh  aUo.  both  man  and  steed,  whereas  both  they  and  theif 
Ionics  were  fatigued  by  two  days  and  two  nights  of  hard  march* 
ing  Several  of  the  horsemen  therefore  gathered  round  the  com- 
manders, and  proposed  that  they  should  relinquish  their  spoil, 
1  save  themselves  by  flight     The  captains,  Francisco  de  Bazan 
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and  Antonio  de  Cueva,  spurned  at  such  craven  counsel  "  What !" 
cried  they,  "  abandon  our  prey  without  striking  a  blow  ?  Leave 
our  foot-scldiera  too  in  the  lurch,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
enemy  ?  If  auy  one  gives  such  counsel  through  fear,  he  mistakes 
the  course  of  safety  7  for  there  is  less  danger  in  presenting  a  bold 
front  to  the  foe,  than  in  turning  a  dastard  back ;  and  fewer  men 
are  killed  in  a  brave  advance,  than  in  a  cowardly  retreat. 

Some  of  the  cavaliers  were  touched  by  these  words,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  stand  by  the  foot-soldiers  like  true  com- 
panions in  arms:  the  great  mass  of  the  party,  however,  were 
volunteers,  brought  together  by  chance,  who  received  no  pay,  nor 
bad  any  common  tie  to  keep  them  together  in  time  of  danger. 
The.  pleasure  of  the  expedition  being  over,  each  thought  but  of 
his  own  safety,  regardless  of  his  companions.  As  the  enemy 
approached,  the  tumult  of  opinions  increased,  and  every  thing 
was  in  confusion.  The  captains,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
ordered  the  standard-bearer  to  advance  against  the  Moors,  well 
knowing  that  no  true  cavalier  would  hesitate  to  follow  and  defend 
his  banner.  The  standard-bearer  hesitated — the  troops  were  on 
the  point  of  taking  to  flight 

Upon  this  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guards  rode  to  the  front. 
It  was  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of 
Salar :  the  same  dauntless  ambassador  who  once  bore  to  the 
turbulent  people  of  Malaga  the  king's  summons  to  surrender. 
Taking  off  a  handkerchief  which  he  wore  round  his  head,  after 
the  Andalusian  fashion,  he  tied  it  to  the  end  of  a  lance  and  ele- 
vated it  in  the  air.  "  Cavaliers,"  cried  he,  "  why  do  ye  take 
weapons  in  your  hands,  if  you  depend  upon  your  feet  for  safety  ? 
This  day  will  determine  who  is  the  brave  man.  and  who  the  coward. 
He  who  is  disposed  to  fight,  shall  not  want  a  standard:  let  him 
follow  this  handkerchief."  So  saying,  he  waved  his  banner,  and 
spurred  bravely  against  the  Moors.     His  example  shamed  some, 
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and  filled  other*  with  generous  emulation :  all  tuned  with  one 
accord,  and,  following  Pulgar,  rushed  with  shouts  upon  the  enemv, 
The  Moors  scarcely  waited  to  receive  the  shock  of  their  en- 
counter. Seized  with  a  panic,  they  took  to  flight,  and  were  pur- 
sued for  a  considerable  distance,  with  great  slaughter.  Three 
hundred  of  their  dead  strewed  the  road,  and  were  stripped  and 
despoiled  by  the  conquerors ;  many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
Christian  cavaliers  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  with  a  long 
eavalgada  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  mules  laden  with  booty,  and 
bearing  before  them  the  singular  standard  which  had  conducted 
the  in  to  victory. 

King  Ferdinand  was  so  pleased  with  the  gallant  action  of 
ilernan  Peres  del  Pulgar  that  he  immediately  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood ;  using  in  the  ceremony  the  sword  of 
Diego  de  Aguero,  the  captain  of  the  royal  guards ;  the  duke  of 
Esculona  girded  one  of  his  own  gilt  spurs  upon  his  heel,  and  the 
grand  master  of  Santiago,  the  count  de  Cabra,  and  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova  officiated  as  witnesses.  Furthermore,  to  perpetuate 
in  nis  family  the  memory  of  his  achievement,  the  sovereigns  au- 
thorized him  to  emblazon  on  his  escutcheon  a  golden  lion  in  an 
azure  field,  bearing  a  lance  with  a  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  it 
Hound  the  border  of  the  escutcheon  were  depicted  the  eleven 
alcaydes  vanquished  in  the  battle.*  The  foregoing  is  but  one  of 
many  hardy  and  heroic  deeds  done  by  this  brave  cavalier,  in  the 
wars  against  the  Moors ;  by  which  he  gained  great  renown,  and 
the  distinguished  appellation  of  u £1  de  las  hazanas"  or  "  He  of 
the  exploits. "t 

*  Alcantara,  Hist  de  Granada,  tomo  iv.,  cap.  18.    Pulgar,  Cron.,  part  VtL 
t  Hcrnan  or  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  the  historian,  secretary  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella, is  confounded  with  this  cavalier,  by  some  writers.    He  was  also  pre- 
vent at  the  siege  of  Baza,  and  has  recounted  this  transaction  in  his  chron- 
icle of  tho  Catholic  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Continuation  of  the  Siege  of  Baza. 

The  Moorish  king  El  Zagal  mounted  a  tower,  and  looked  out 
eagerly  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Christian  marauders  brought 
captive  in  to  the  gates  of  Ouadix ;  but  his  spirits  fell,  when  he  be- 
held his  own  troops  stealing  back  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in 
broken  and  dejected  parties. 

The  fortune  of  war  bore  hard  against  the  old  monarch ;  his 
mind  was  harassed  by  disastrous  tidings  brought  each  day  from 
Baza,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  numbers  of 
tho  garrison  slain  in  the  frequent  skirmishes.  He  dared  not  go 
in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  for  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary in  Ouadix,  to  keep  a  check  upon  his  nephew  in  Granada. 
Ho  sent  reinforcements  and  supplies ;  but  they  were  intercepted, 
and  either  captured  or  driven  back.  Still  his  situation  was  in 
some  respects  preferable  to  that  of  his  nephew  Boabdil.  He  was 
battling  like  a  warrior,  on  the  last  step  of  his  throne ;  El  Chico 
remained  a  kind  of  pensioned  vassal,  in  the  luxurious  abode  of 
the  Aihambra.  The  chivalrous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gra- 
nada could  not  but  compare  the  generous  stand  made  by  the  war- 
riors of  Baza  for  their  country  and  their  faith,  with  their  own 
time-serving  submission  to  the  yoke  of  an  unbeliever.  Every 
account  they  received  of  the  woes  of  Baza,  wrung  their  hearts 
with    agony;   every  account   of  the   exploits   of  its    devoted 
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defenders,  brought  Mushes  to  their  cheeks.  Many  stole  forth 
secretly  with  their  weapons,  and  hastened  to  join  the  besieged, 
and  the  partisans  of  £1  Zngal  wrought  upon  the  patriotism  and 
passions  of  the  remainder,  until  another  of  those  conspiracies 
was  formed,  that  were  continually  menacing  the  unsteady  throne 
of  Granada.  It  was  concerted  by  the  conspirators  to  assail  the 
Alhambra  on  a  sudden,  slay  Boabdil,  assemble  the  troops,  and 
march  to  Guadix;  where,  being  reinforced  by  the  garrison  of 
that  place,  and  led  on  by  the  old  warrior  monarch,  they  might 
fall  with  overwhelming  power  upon  the  Christian  army  before 
Baza. 

Fortunately  for  Boabdil,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  in  time, 
and  the  heads  of  the  leaders  were  struck  off,  and  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra, — an  act  of  severity  unusual  with  this 
mild  and  wavering  monarch,  which  struck  terror  into  the  dis- 
affected, and  produced  a  kind  of  mute  tranquillity  throughout 
the  city. 

Ferdinand  had  full  information  of  all  the  movements  and 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Baza,  and  took  precautions  to  prevent 
them.  Bodies  of  horsemen  held  watch  in  the  mountain  passes, 
to  prevent  supplies,  and  intercept  any  generous  volunteers  from 
Granada;  and  watchtowers  were  erected,  or  scouts  placed  on 
every  commanding  height,  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  least  sign  of 
a  hostile  turban. 

The  prince  Cid  Iliaya  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms, 
were  thus  gradually  walled  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  A  line  of  towers,  the  battlements  of  which  bristled  with 
troops,  girded  their  city ;  and  behind  the  intervening  bulwarks 
bnd  palisadocs,  passed  and  repassed  continual  squadrons  of 
troops.  Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  passed  away, 
but  Ferdinand  waited  in  vain  for  the  garrison  to  be  either  terri 
ed  or  starved  into  surrender.      Every  day  they  sallied  forth 
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with  the  spirit  and  alacrity  of  troops  high  fed,  and  flashed  with 
confidence.      "  The  Christian  monarch,"   said  the  veteran  Mo- 
hammed Ibn  Hassan,  "  builds  his  hopes  upon  our  growing  faint 
and   desponding — we  must  manifest  unusual  cheerfulness  and 
vigor.     What  would  be  rashness  in  other  service,  becomes  pru- 
dence with  us."     The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion,  and  sallied  forth  with  his  troops  upon  all  kinds  of  ^are- 
brained  exploits.     They  laid  ambushes,  concerted  surprises,  and 
made  the  most  desperate  assaults.      The  great  extent  of  the 
Christian  works  rendered  them  weak  in  many  parts:  against 
these  the  Moors  directed  their  attacks,  suddenly  breaking  into 
them,  making  a  hasty  ravage,  and  bearing  off  their  booty  in  tri- 
umph to  the  city.     Sometimes  they  would  sally  forth  by  passes 
mnd  clefts  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  guard,  and,  hurrying  down  into  the  plain,  sweep  of! 
all  cattle  and  sheep  that  were  grazing  near  the  suburbs,  and  all 
stragglers  from  the  camp. 

These  partisan  sallies  brought  on  many  sharp  and  bloody 
encounters,  in  some  of  which  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and 
the  alcayde  dc  los  Donzeles  distinguished  themselves  greatly. 
Daring  one  of  these  hot  skirmishes,  which  happened  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  about  twilight,  a  cavalier,  named  Martin  Galin- 
do,  beheld  a  powerful  Moor  dealing  deadly  blows  about  him, 
and  making  great  havoe  among  the  Christians.  Galindo  pressed 
forward  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat  The  Moor  was 
not  slow  in  answering  the  call.  Couching  their  lances,  they 
rushed  furiously  upon  each  other.  At  the  first  shock  the  Mcor 
was  wounded  in  the  face,  and  borne  out  of  his  saddle.  Before 
Galindo  could  cheek  his  steed,  and  turn  from  his  career,  the 
Moor  sprang  upon  his  feet,  recovered  his  lanoe,  and,  rushing  up- 
him,  wounded  him  in  the  head  and  the  arm.  Though  Galindo 
on  horseback  and  the  Moor  on  foot,  yet  such  was  the  prow- 
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ess  and  address  of  the  latter,  lis*  the  Christian  knight  being 
disabled  in  the  arm.  was  in  the  utmost  periL  when  his  comrades 
hastened  to  his  assistance.  At  their  approach,  the  valiant  pagan 
i ^created  slowly  op  the  rocks,  keeping  them  at  bay,  until  he 
four:<l  himself  among  his  companions. 

rvvcral  of  the  young  Spanish  cavaliers,  stung  by  the  triumph 
"f  jh:4  Moslem  knight,  would  hare  challenged  others  of  the 
M>«»rs  to  single  combat;  but  king  Ferdinand  prohibited  all 
vaunting  encounters  of  the  kind.  He  forbade  his  troops,  also,  tc 
jrovoke skirmishes,  well  knowing  that  the  Moors  were  more  dex 
terous  than  moat  people  in  this  irregular  mode  of  fighting,  and 
wore  better  acquainted  with  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

How  two  Frian  from  the  Holy  Land  arrived  at  the  camp. 

While  the  holy  Christian  army  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida) 
was  thus  beleaguering  this  infidel  city  of  Baza,  there  rode  into  the 
camp,  one  day,  two  reverend  friars  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis. 
One  was  of  portly  person  and  authoritative  air :  he  bestrode  a 
goodly  steed,  well  conditioned  and  well  caparisoned ;  while  his 
companion  rode  beside  him,-  upon  a  humble  hack,  poorly  accoutred, 
and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  but 
maintained  a  meek  and  lowly  air. 

The  arrival  of  two  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  note,  for  in  these  holy  wars  the  church  militant  continually 
mingled  in  the  affray,  and  helmet  and  cowl  were  always  seen  to- 
gether; but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  worthy  saints- 
errant  were  from  a  far  country,  and  on  a  mission  of  great  import. 

They  were,  in  truth,  just  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  being 
two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept  vigil  over  the  sepulchre  of  our 
blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  He  of  the  tall  and  portly  form  and 
commanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan,  prior  of  the 
Franciscan  convent  in  the  holy  city.  He  had  a  full  and  florid 
countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swelling,  and 
copious  in  his  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  harangue,  and  to 
be  listened  to  with  deference.     His  companion  was  small  and 

18 
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spare  in  form  pale  of  visage,  and  soft  and  iHkea  and  almost 

whimpering  in  apeech.  *  He  had  a  humble  and  lowly  way"  says 
Agapida.  "evermore  bowing  the  head,  as  became  one  of  his  call- 
ing "  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  effective 
brothers  of  the  convent ;  and  when  he  raised  his  small  black  eye 
from  the  earth,  there  was  a  keen  glance  oat  of  the  corner,  which 
showed,  that  though  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  was  nevertheless  as 
wi.se  as  a  serpent 

These  holy  men  had  come  on  a  momentous  embassy  from  the 
grand  soldan  of  Egypt ;  or,  as  Agapida  terms  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  the  soldan  of  Babylon.  The  league  which  had 
been  made  between  that  potentate  and  his  arch-foe  the  Grand 
Turk  Bajazet  II ,  to  unite  in  arms  for  the  salvation  of  Granada, 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  chronicle,  had 
come  to  nought.  The  infidel  princes  had  a^ain  taken  up  arms 
against  each  other,  and  had  relapsed  into  their  ancient  hostility. 
Still  the  grand  soldan,  as  head  of  the  whole  Moslem  religion, 
considered  himself  bound  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  the  grasp  of  unbelievers.  He  dispatched,  therefore,  these 
two  holy  friars  with  letters  to  the  Cast  than  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
to  the  pope  and  to  the  king  of  Naples,  remonstrating  against  the 
evils  done  to  the  Moors  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  who  were  of 
his  faith  and  kindred;  whereas  it  was  well  known  that  great 
numbers  of  Christians  were  indulged  and  protected  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  faith,  in  his 
dominions.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  this  war  should  cease; 
that  the  Moors  of  Granada  should  be  reinstated  in  the  territory 
of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed  ;  otherwise  he  threatened  to 
put  to  death  ail  the  Christians  beneath  his  sway,  to  demolish 
their  convents  and  temples,  and  to  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre 

This  fearful   menace  had   spread  consternation  among  the 
■ristians  of  Palestine;  and  when  the  intrepid  Fray  Antonio 
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MOIan  and  his  lowly  companion  departed  on  their  mission,  they 
were  accompanied  far  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  by  an  anxious 
throng  of  brethren  and  disciples,  who  remained  watching  them 
with  tearful  eyes,  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight 

These  holy  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  distinction 
by  king  Ferdinand ;  for  men  of  their  cloth  had  ever  high  honor 
and  consideration  in  his  court.  He  had  long  and  frequent  con* 
venations  with  them,  about  the  Holy  Land ;  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand  soldan,  and  ol 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  that  arch-infidel  towards  it  The 
portly  prior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  was  full,  and  round,  and 
oratorical,  in  his  replies ;  and  the  king  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  with  the  eloquence  of  his  periods ;  but  the  politic  mon- 
arch was  observed  to  lend  a  close  and  attentive  ear  to  the  whis- 
pering voice  of  the  lowly  companion,  "  whose  discourse,"  adds 
Agapida,  "  though  modest  and  low,  was  clear  and  fluent,  and  full 
of  subtle  wisdom."  These  holy  friars  had  visited  Ronfo  in  their 
journeying,  where  they  had  delivered  the  letter  of  the  soldan  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  His  holiness  had  written  by  them  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  requesting  to  know  what  reply  they  had  to 
offer  to  this  demand  of  the  oriental  potentate. 

The  king  of  Naples  also  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject,  but  in 
wary  terms.  He  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  war  with  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  and  expressed  great  marvel  at  its  events,  as  if 
(says  Agapida)  both  were  not  notorious  throughout  all  the  Chris- 
tian world.  "  Nay,"  adds  the  worthy  friar  with  becoming  indig- 
nation. '  ho  uttered  opinions  savoring  of  little  better  than  damna- 
ble heresy ; — for  he  observed,  that  although  the  Moors  were  of  a 
different  seot,  they  ought  not  to  be  maltreated  without  just  cause ; 
and  hinted  that  if  the  Castilian  sovereigns  did  not  suffer  any  cry- 
ing injury  from  the  Moors,  it  would  be  improper  to  do  any  thing 
whieh  might  draw  great  damage  upon  the  Christians :  as  if,  when 
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once  the  sword  of  the  faith  wu  drawn,  it  ought  ever  to  beahoatk 
c<1  until  this  scam  of  heathendom  were  utterly  destroyed  or 
driven  from  the  land.  But  thia  monarch,"  he  continues,  u  was 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  infidels  than  was  honest  and 
lawful  in  a  Christian  prince,  and  was  at  that  very  time  in  league 
with  the  soldan  against  their  common  enemy  the  Grand-Turk  " 

These  pious  sentiments  of  the  truly  Gatholio  Agapida  are 
echoed  by  Padre  Mariana,  in  his  history  ;•  bat  the  worthy  chro- 
nicler Pedro  Abarca  attributes  the  interference  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  not  to  lack  of  orthodoxy  in  religion,  but  to  an  excess  of 
worldly  policy ;  he  being  apprehensive  that,  should  Ferdinand 
conquer  the  Moors  of  Granada,  he  might  have  time  and  means  to 
assert  a  claim  of  the  house  of  Aragon  to  the  crown  of  Naples." 

'•  King  Ferdinand,"  continues  the  worthy  father  Pedro 
Abarca,  "  was  no  less  master  of  dissimulation  than  his  coupin  of 
Naples ;  so  he  replied  to  him  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  manner, 
going  into  a  minute  and  patient  vindication  of  the  war,  and 
taking  great  apparent  pains  to  inform  him  of  those  things  whioh 
all  the  world  knew,  but  of  which  the  other  pretended  to  be  igno- 
rant, "t  At  the  samo  time  ho  soothed  his  solicitude  about  the 
fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  empire  of  the  grand  soldan,  assuring 
him  that  the  great  revenue  extorted  from  them  in  rents  and  tri- 
butes, would  be  a  certain  protection  against  the  threatened  vio- 
lence. 

To  the  pope  he  made  the  usual  vindication  of  the  war ;  that 
it  was  for  the  recovery  of  ancient  territory,  usurped  by  the 
Moor 8  ,  for  the  punishment  of  wars  and  violences  inflicted  upon 
the  Christians ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  a  holy  crusade  for  the 
glory  and  advancement  of  the  church, 

*  Mariana,  lib.  25,  cap.  16. 

t  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon.  Rcy  xxx.  cap.  8. 
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*  It  was  ft  truly  edifying  sight,"  says  Agapida,  "  to  behold 
these  friars,  after  they  had  had  their  audience  of  the  king,  mov- 
ing about  the  camp  always  surrounded  by  nobles  and  cavaliers  of 
high  and  martial  renown.  These  were  insatiable  in  their  ques- 
tions about  the  Holy  Land,  the  state  of  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  devoted  brethren  who  guarded  it, 
and  the  pious  pilgrims  who  resorted  there  to  pay  their  vows. 
The  portly  prior  of  the  convent  would  stand  with  lofty  and 
shining  countenance  in  the  midst  of  these  iron  warriors,  and  de- 
claim with  resounding  eloquence  on  the  history  of  the  sepulchre  ; 
but  the  humbler  brother  would  ever  and  anon  sigh  deeply,  and  in 
low  tones  utter  some  tale  of  suffering  and  outrage,  at  which  his 
steel-clad  hearers  would  grasp  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  mut- 
ter between  their  clenched  teeth  prayers  for  another  crusade." 

The  pious  friars  having  finished  their  mission  to  the  king, 
and  been  treated  with  all  due  distinction,  took  their  leave,  and 
wended  their  way  to  Jaen,  to  visit  the  most  Catholic  of  queens. 
Isabella,  whose  heart  was  the  seat  of  piety,  received  them  as  sa- 
cred men,  invested  with  more  than  human  dignity.  During  their 
residence  at  Jaen,  they  were  continually  in  the  royal  presence ; 
the  respectable  prior  of  the  convent  moved  and  melted  the  ladies 
of  the  court  by  his  florid  rhetoric,  but  his  lowly  companion  was 
observed  to  have  continual  access  to  the  royal  ear.  That  saintly 
and  soft-spoken  messenger  (says  Agapida)  received  the  reward  of 
his  humility ;  for  the  queen,  moved  by  his  frequent  representa- 
tions, made  in  all  modesty  and  lowliness  of  spirit,  granted  a 
yearly  sum  in  perpetuity,  of  one  thousand  ducats  in  gold,  for  the 
support  of  tho  monks  of  the  convent  of  the  holy  sepulchre. # 


•  "U  Reyna  dio  a  los  Frayles  mil  ducados  de  renta  cado  ano  para  el 
gustento  de  los  religiosoe  del  santo  sepulcro,  que  es  la  mejor  limosna  y  kuh- 
tento  que  basta  naestros  dias  ha  quedado  a  oatos  rcligiosos  de  Gerusalcm : 
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Moreover,  on  the  departure  of  these  holy  ambassadors,  the 
excellent  and  most  Catholio  queen  delivered  to  them  a  Teil  de- 
voutly embroidered  with  her  own  royal  hands,  to  be  placed  over 
the  holy  sepulchre  ;— a  precious  and  inestimable  present,  which 
called  forth  a  most  eloquent  tribute  of  thanks  from  the  portly 
prior,  but  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  lowly  com- 
panion.* 

para  donde  lea  dio  U  Reyna  un  vclo  labrmdo  por  sua  manoa,  para  poner  en- 
cima  de  la  aanta  aepultura  del  Scoot." — GforiAoy,  Compend.  Hist  lib.  18, 
cap.  36. 

*  "  It  is  proper  to  mention  the  result  of  this  mission  of  the  two  friars,  and 
which  the  worthy  Agapida  has  neglected  to  record.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, the  Catholic  sovereigns  sent  the  distinguished  historian,  Pietro  Mar- 
tyr, of  Angleria,  as  ambassador  to  the  grand  soldan.  That  able  man  made 
such  representations  as  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  oriental  potentate. 
He  also  obtained  from  him  the  remission  of  many  exactions  and  extortions 
heretofore  practised  upon  Christian  pilgrims  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
which,  it  is  presumed,  had  been  gently  but  cogently  detailed  to  the  mon- 
arch by  the  lowly  friar.  Pietro  Martyr  wrote  an  account  of  hb  embassy 
to  the  grand  soldan— a  work  greatly  esteemed  by  the  learned,  and  contain- 
ing much  curious  information.    It  la  entitled,  De  Ltgo&nc  Bobylsnicm. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

How  Queen  Isabella  devised  means  to  supply  the  army  with  provision*. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  laud  the  conduct  and  address  of  king 
Ferdinand,  in  this  most  arduous  and  protracted  war ;  but  the 
sage  Agapida  is  more  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  counsels  and 
measures  of  the  queen,  who,  he  observes,  though  less  ostensible  in 
action,  was  in  truth  the  very  soul,  the  vital  principle,  of  this  great 
enterprise.  While  king  Ferdinand  was  bustling  in  his  camp  and 
making  a  glittering  display  with  his  gallant  chivalry,  she,  sur- 
rounded by  her  saintly  counsellors,  in  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Jaen,  was  devising  ways  and  means  to  keep  the  king  and  his 
army  in  existence.  She  had  pledged  herself  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  men,  and  money,  and  provisions,  until  the  city  should  be  taken. 
The  hardships  of  the  siege  caused  a  fearful  waste  of  life,  but  the 
supply  of  men  was  the  least  difficult  part  of  her  undertaking. 
80  beloved  was  the  queen  by  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  that  on  her 
ealling  on  them  for  assistance,  not  a  grandee  or  cavalier  that  yet 
lingered  at  home,  but  either  repaired  in  person  or  sent  forces  to 
the  camp ;  the  ancient  and  warlike  families  vied  with  each  other 
in  marshalling  forth  their  vassals,  and  thus  the  besieged  Moors 
beheld  each  day  fresh  troops  arriving  before  their  city,  and  uow 
ensigns  and  pennons  displayed,  emblazoned  with  arms  well-known 
to  the  veteran  warriors. 
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Bat  the  most  arduous  task  was  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of 
provisions.  It  was  not  the  army  alone  that  had  to  be  trapportcd, 
but  also  the  captured  towns  and  their  garrisons ;  for  the  whole 
country  around  them  had  been  ravaged,  and  the  conquerors  were 
iu  danger  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  the  land  they  had  desolated. 
To  transport  the  daily  supplies  for  such  iinincn?e  numbers,  was  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  in  a  country  where  thero  was  neither  water 
conveyance  nor  roads  for  carriages.  Every  thing  had  to  be  borne 
by  beasts  of  burden  over  rugged  and  broken  paths  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  through  dangerous  defiles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  and 
plunderings  of  the  Moors. 

The  wary  and  calculating  merchants,  accustomed  to  supply 
the  army,  shrank  from  engaging,  at  their  own  risk,  in  so  hazard- 
ous an  undertaking.  The  queen,  therefore,  hired  fourteen  thou- 
sand beasts  of  burden,  and  ordered  all  the  wheat,  and  barley  to 
be  bought  up  in  Andalusia,  and  in  the  domains  of  the  knights  of 
Santiago  and  Calatrava,  She  intrusted  the  administration  of 
these  supplies  to  able  and  confidential  persons.  Some  were  cm- 
ployed  to  collect  the  grain  ;  others,  to  take  it  to  the  mills ; 
others,  to  superintend  the  grinding  and  delivery;  and  others, 
to  convey  it  to  the  camp.  To  every  two  hundred  animals  a 
muleteer  was  allotted,  to  take  charge  of  them  on  the  route. 
Thus,  great  lines  of  convoys  were  in  constant  movement,  tra- 
versing to  and  fro.  guarded  by  large  bodies  of  troops,  to  defend 
them  from  hovering  parties  of  the  Moors.  Not  a  single  day's  in- 
termission was  allowed,  for  the  army  depended  upon  the  constant 
arrival  of  these  supplies  for  daily  food.  The  grain,  when  brought 
into  the  camp,  was  deposited  in  an  immense  granary,  and  sold  to 
the  army  at  a  fixed  price,  which  was  never  either  raised  or 
lowered. 

Incredible  were  the  expenses  incurred  in  these  supplies ;  but 
tc  queen  had  ghostly  advisers,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  of 
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getting  at  the  resources  of  the  country.  Many  worthy  prelates 
opened  the  deep  purses  of  the  church,  and  furnished  loans  from 
the  revenues  of  their  dioceses  and  convents ;  and  their  pious  con- 
tributions were  eventually  rewarded  by  Providence,  a  hundred 
fold.  Merchants  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  confident  of  the 
punctual  faith  of  the  queen,  advanced  large  sums  on  the  security 
of  her  word ;  many  noble  families  lent  their  plate,  without 
waiting  to  be  asked.  The  queen  also  sold  certain  annual  rents 
in  inheritance  at  great  sacrifices,  assigning  the  revenues  of 
towns  and  cities  for  the  payment  Finding  all  this  insufficient- 
to  satisfy  the  enormous  expenditure,  she  sent  her  gold  and 
plate  and  all  her  jewels  to  the  cities  of  Valentia  and  Barce- 
lona, where  they  were  pledged  for  a  great  amount  of  money, 
which  was  immediately  appropriated  to  keep  up  the  supplies  of 
the  army. 

Thus,  through  the  wonderful  activity,  judgment,  and  enter- 
prise, of  this  heroic  and  magnanimous  woman,  a  great  hoyt,  en 
camped  in  the  heart  of  a  warlike  country,  accessible  only  over 
mountain  roads,  was  maintained  in  continual  abundance.  Nor 
was  it  supplied  merely  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  powerful  escorts  drew  merchants  and  artificers  from  all  parts, 
to  repair,  as  if  in  caravans,  to  this  great  military  market.  In  a 
little  while,  the  camp  abounded  with  tradesmen  and  artists  of  all 
kinds,  to  administer  to  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  the  youthful 
chivalry.  Here  might  be  seen  cunning  artificers  in  steel,  and  ao 
complished  armorers,  achieving  those  rare  and  sumptuous  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  richly  gilt,  inlaid,  and  embossed,  in  which  the 
Spanish  cavaliers  delighted.  Saddlers  and  harness-makers  and 
horse-milliners,  also,  were  there,  whose  tents  glittered  with  gor- 
geous housings  and  caparisons.  The  merchants  spread  forth 
their  sumptuous  silks,  cloths,  brocades,  fine  linen,  and  tapestry. 
The  tents  of  the  nobility  were  prodigally  decorated  with  all  kinds 
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of  the  richest  staffs,  sad  danled  the  eye  with  their 
nor  could  the  grare  looks  mud  grmre  speeches  of  king  YadaamaA 
prereot  his  joathfal  eaTaliers  from  Tying  with  each  other 
splendor  of  their  dresses  mud  caparisons,  on  all  occasion*  of 
and  ecrseany. 


the 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Of  the  disasters  which  befell  the  camp. 

Whilb  the  Christian  camp,  thus  gay  and  gorgeous,  spread  itself 
out  like  a  holyday  pageant  before  the  walls  of  Baza — while  a 
long  line  of  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  provisions  and  luxurioK, 
were  seen  descending  the  valley  from  morning  till  night,  and 
pouring  into  the  camp  a  continued  stream  of  abundance, — the 
unfortunate  garrison  found  their  resources  rapidly  wasting  away, 
and  famine  already  began  to  pinch  the  peaceful  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Gid  Hiaya  had  acted  with  great  spirit  and  valor,  as  long  as 
there  was  any  prospect  of  success  ;  but  he  began  to  lose  his  usual 
fire  and  animation,  and  was  observed  to  pace  the  walls  of  Baz? 
with  a  pensive  air,  casting  many  a  wistful  look  towards  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  and  sinking  into  profound  reveries  and  cogitations. 
The  veteran  alcayde,  Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan,  noticed  these  de- 
sponding moods,  and  endeavored  to  rally  the  spirits  of  the  prince. 
*  The  rainy  season  is  at  hand,"  would  he  cry ;  "  the  floods  will 
soon  pour  down  from  the  mountains;  the  rivers  will  overflow 
tiieir  banks,  and  inundate  the  valleys.  The  Christian  king  al- 
ready begins  to  waver ;  he  dare  not  linger,  and  encounter  such  a 
season,  in  a  plain  cut  up  by  canals  and  rivulets.  A  single  wintry 
Storm  from  our  mountains  would  wash  away  his  canvas  city,  and 
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sweep  off  those  gay  pavilions  like  wreaths  of  snow  before  the 

blast" 

The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  took  heart  at  these  words,  and  counted 
the  days  as  they  parsed  until  the  stormy  season  should  commence. 
As  lie  watched  the  Christian  camp,  he  beheld  it  one  morning  in 
universal  commotion :  there  was  an  unusual  sound  of  hammers 
in  every  part,  as  if  some  new  engines  of  war  were  constructing. 
At  length,  to  his  astonishment  the  walls  and  roofs  of  houses  be- 
gan to  appear  above  the  bulwarks.  In  a  little  while,  there  were 
above  a  thousand  edifices  of  wood  and  plaster  erected,  covered 
with  tiles  taken  from  the  demolished  towers  of  the  orchards,  and 
bearing  the  pennons  of  various  commanders  and  cavaliers  ;  while 
the  common  soldiery  constructed  huts,  of  clay  and  branches  of 
trees,  thatched  with  straw.  Thus,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Moors, 
within  four  days,  the  light  tents  and  gay  pavilions  which  had 
whitened  their  hills  and  plains,  passed  away  like  summer  clouds; 
and  the  unsubstantial  camp  assumed  the  solid  appearance  of  a 
city  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares.  In  the  centre  rose  a  large 
edifice,  which  overlooked  the  whole ;  and  the  royal  standard  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  proudly  floating  above  it,  showed  it  to  be  the 
palace  of  the  king.* 

Ferdinand  had  taken  the  sudden  resolution  thus  to  turn  his 
camp  into  a  city,  partly  to  provide  against  the  approaching  sea- 
son, and  partly  to  convince  the  Moors  of  his  fixed  determination 
to  continue  the  siege.  In  their  haste  to  erect  their  dwellings, 
however,  tho  Spanish  cavaliers  had  not  properly  considered  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  For  the  greater  part  of  tho  year,  there 
scarcely  falls  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  thirsty  soil  of  Andalusia. 
The  ramblas,  or  dry  channels  of  the  torrents,  remain  deep  and 
"rid  gashes  and  clefts  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  the  peren- 

•  Cura  do  los  Palacios  Pulgar,  Ac 
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Dial  streams  shrink  up  to  mere  threads  of  water,  which,  tinkling 
down  the  bottoms  of  the  deep  barrancas  or  ravines,  scarce  feed 
and  keep  alive  the  rivers  of  the  valleys.  The  rivers,  almost  lost 
in  their  wide  and  naked  beds,  seem  like  thirsty  rills,  winding  in 
serpentine  mazes  through  deserts  of  sand  and  stones ;  and  so 
shallow  and  tranquil  in  their  course,  as  to  be  forded  in  safety  in 
almost  every  part  One  autumnal  tempest,  however,  changes  the 
whole  face  of  nature : — the  clouds  break  in  deluges  among  the 
vast  congregation  of  mountains  ;  the  ramblas  are  suddenly  filled 
with  raging  floods  ;  the  tinkling  rivulets  swell  to  thundering  tor- 
rents, that  come  roaring  down  from  the  mountains,  tumbling 
great  masses  of  rocks  in  their  career.  The  late  meandering  river 
spreads  over  its  once  naked  bed,  lashes  its  surges  against  the 
banks,  and  rushes  like  a  wide  and  foaming  inundation  through 
the  valley. 

Scarcely  had  the  Christians  finished  their  slightly  built  edi- 
fices, when  an  autumnal  tempest  of  the  kind  came  scouring  from 
the  mountains.  The  camp  was  immediately  overflowed.  Many 
of  the  houses,  undermined  by  the  floods  or  beaten  by  the  rain, 
crumbled  away  and  fell  to  the  earth,  burying  man  and  beast  be- 
neath their  ruins.  Several  valuable  lives  were  lost,  and  great 
numbers  of  horses  and  other  animals  perished.  To  add  to  the 
distress  and  confusion  of  the  camp,  the  daily  supply  of  provisions 
suddenly  ceased ;  for  the  rain  had  broken  up  the  roads,  and  ren- 
dered the  rivers  impassable.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  army,  for 
the  cessation  of  a  single  day's  supply  produced  a  scarcity  of 
bread  and  provender.  Fortunately  the  rain  was  but  transient: 
the  torrents  rushed  by,  and  ceased ;  the  rivers  shrank  back  again 
to  their  narrow  channels,  and  the  -convoys  which  had  been  de- 
tained upon  their  banks  arrived  safely  in  the  camp. 

No  sooner  did  queen  Isabella  hear  of  this  interruption  of  her 
supplies,  than,  with  her  usual  vigilance  and  activity,  she  provided 
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against  its  recurrence.  She  dispatched  six  thousand  fbot-ftoldiora, 
under  the  oommand  of  experienced  officers,  to  repair  the  roads, 
aud  to  make  causeways  pnd  bridges,  for  the  distance  of  seven 
Spanish  leagues.  The  troops,  also,  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the  mountains  by  the  king  to  <$uard  the  defiles,  made  two  paths, 
one  for  the  convoys  going  to  Oie  camp,  and  the  other  for  those 
returning,  that  they  might  not  meet  and  impede  each  other. 
The  edifioes  whioh  had  been  demolished  by  tho  late  floods  were 
rebuilt  in  a  firmer  manner,  and  precautions  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  camp  from  future  inundations, 
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CHAPTER  LXHX. 

tnooontcr*  between  the  Chriatlanfl  and  Moc  rs,  before  Baza  ;  and  the  de?o» 
Uon  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  defence  of  their  city. 

When  king  Ferdinand  beheld  the  ravage  and  confusion  produced 
by  a  single  autumnal  storm,  and  bethought  him  of  all  the  mala- 
dies to  which  a  besieging  camp  is  exposed  in  inclement  seasons, 
be  began  to  feel  his  compassion  kindling  for  the  suffering  people 
of  Baza,  and  an  inclination  to  grant  them  more  favorable  terms. 
He  sent,  therefore,  several  messages  to  the  alcayde  Mohammed 
Ibn  Hassan,  offering  liberty  of  person  and  security  of  property 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  large  rewards  for  himself,  if  he  would 
surrender  the  city. 

The  veteran  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendid  offers  of 
the  monarch  ;  he  had  received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  Christian  camp  by  the  late  storm,  and  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  discontents  of  the  army  in  consequence  of  the  tran- 
sient interruption  of  supplies:  ho  considered  the  overtures  of 
Ferdinand  as  proofs  of  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs.  "  A  lit- 
tle more  patience,  a  little  more  patience,"  said  the  shrewd  old 
warrior,  "  and  wo  shall  see  this  cloud  of  Christian  locusts  driven 
sway  before  the  winter  storma  When  they  once  turn  their  backs, 
it  will  bo  oar  turn  to  strike ;  and,  with  the  help  of  Allah,  the 
Mow  shall  be  decisive."  He  sent  a  firm  though  courteous  refusal 
to  the  Castilian  monarch,  and  in  the  mean  time  animated  his 
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companion*  to  sally  forth  with  more  spirit  than  erer,  to  attack 
the  Spanish  outposts  and  those  laboring  in  the  trenches.  The 
consequence  was,  a  daily  occurrence  of  daring  and  bloody  skir- 
mishes, that  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  ad- 
venturous cavaliers  of  cither  army. 

In  one  of  these  sallies,  nearly  three  hundred  horse  and  two 
thousand  foot  mounted  the  heights  behind  the  city,  to  capture 
the  Christians  who  were  employed  upon  the  works.  They  came 
by  surprise  upon  a  body  of  guards,  esquires  of  the  count  de  Urc- 
iia,  killed  some,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  down  the 
mountain,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  a  small  force  under  the 
count  de  Tendilla  and  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  The  Moors  came 
ru*hing  down  with  such  fury,  that  many  of  the  men  of  the  count 
d"  Tendilla  took  to  flight  The  count  braced  his  buckler,  grasped 
Iiih  trusty  weapon,  and  stood  his  ground  with  his  accustomed 
prowess.  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  ranged  himself  by  his  side,  and, 
marshalling  the  troops  which  remained  with  them,  they  made  a 
valiant  front  to  the  Moors. 

The  infi<lels  pressed  them  hard,  and  were  gaining  the  advan* 
tago,  when  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  hearing  of  the  danger  of  his  bro- 
ther Gonsalvo,  flew  to  his  assistance,  accompanied  by  the  count  oi 
Urena  and  a  body  of  their  troops.  A  fight  ensued,  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  ami  glen  to  glen.  The  Moors  were  fewer  in  number,  but 
excelled  in  the  dexterity  and  lightness  requisite  for  scrambling 
skirmishes.  They  were  at  length  driven  from  their  vantage- 
ground,  and  pursued  by  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  and  his  brother  Gon- 
salvo to  the  very  suburbs  of  the  city,  leaving  many  of  their  brav- 
est men  upon  the  field. 

Such  was  one  of  innumerable  rough  encounters  daily  taking 
place,  in  which  many  brave  cavaliers  were  slain,  without  apparent 
benefit  to  either  party.     The  Moors,  notwithstanding  repeated 

ats  and  losses,  continued  to  sally  forth  daily,  with  astonishing 
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apirit  and  vigor,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  defence  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  their  sufferings. 

The  prince  Cid  Hiaya  was  ever  foremost  in  these  sallies,  but 
grew  daily  more  despairing  of  success.  All  the  money  in  the 
military  chest  was  expended,  and  there  was  no  longer  wherewithal 
to  pay  tho  hired  troops.  Still  the  veteran  Mohammed  un- 
dertook to  provide  for  this  emergency.  Summoning  the  principal 
inhabitants,  he  represented  the  necessity  of  some  exertion  and 
sacrifice  on  their  part  to  maintain  the  defence  of  the  city.  "  The 
enemy,"  said  he,  "  dreads  the  approach  of  winter,  and  our  perse- 
verance drives  him  to  despair.  A  little  longer,  and  he  will  leave 
you  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  homes  and  families.  But  our 
troops  must  be  paid,  to  keep  them  in  good  heart.  Our  money  is 
exhausted,  and  all  our  supplies  arc  cut  off.  It  is  impossible  to 
continue  our  defence,  without  your  aid." 

Upon  this  the  citizens  consulted  together,  and  collected  all 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brought  them  to  Mohammed  : 
u  Take  these,"  said  they,  "  and  coin,  or  sell,  or  pledge  them,  for 
money  wherewith  to  pay  the  troops."  The  women  of  Baza  also 
were  seized  with  generous  emulation :  "  Shall  we  deck  ourselves 
with  gorgeous  apparel,"  said  they,  "  when  our  country  is  desolate, 
and  its  defenders  in  want  of  bread  ?"  So  they  took  their  collars, 
and  bracelets,  and  anklets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  all 
their  jewels,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  alcaydo : 
u  Take  these  spoils  of  our  vanity,"  said  they,  "  and  let  them  con- 
tribute to  the  defence  of  our  homes  and  families.  If  Baza  be  de- 
livered, we  need  no  jewels  to  grace  our  rejoicing ;  and  if  Baza 
fall,  of  what  avail  are  ornaments  to  the  captive  ?" 

By  these  contributions  was  Mohammed  enabled  to  pay  the 
soldiery,  and  carry  on  the  defence  of  the  city  with  unabated 
spirit 

Tidings  were  speedily  conveyed  to  king  Ferdinand,  of  this 
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generous  deration  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Baa,  and  the 
hopes  which  the  Moorish  commanders  gave  them  that  the  Chris* 
tian  army  would  soon  abandon  the  siege  in  despair.  "  They  shall 
have  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  such  hopes,"  said  the  pe* 
litic  monarch :  so  he  wrote  forthwith  to  queen  Isabella,  praying 
her  to  come  to  the  camp  in  state,  with  all  her  train  and  retinue, 
and  publicly  to  take  up  her  residence  there  for  the  winter.  By 
this  means  the  Moors  would  be  convinced  of  the  settled  determi- 
nation of  the  sovereigns  to  persist  in  the  siege  until  the  city 
should  surrender,  and  he  trusted  they  would  be  brought  to  speedy 
capitulation. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

How  Qoeen  Iaabefla  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  the  consequence!  off  be? 

arrival. 

jdoBAMMED  Ibn  Hassan  still  encouraged  his  companions  with 
hopes  that  the  royal  armj  would  soon  relinquish  the  siege  ;  when 
they  heard,  one  day.  shouts  of  joy  from  the  Christian  camp,  and 
thundering  salvos  of  artillery.  Word  was  brought,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  sentinels  on  the  watchtowers,  that  a  Christian 
army  was  approaching  down  the  valley.  Mohammed  and  his 
fellow-commanders  ascended  one  of  the  highest  towers  of  the 
walls,  and  beheld  in  truth  a  numerous  force,  in  shining  array,  de- 
scending the  hills,  and  heard  the  distant  clangor  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  faint  swell  of  triumphant  music. 

As  the  host  drew  nearer,  they  descried  a  stately  dame  mag- 
nificently attired,  whom  they  soon  discovered  to  be  the  queen. 
She  was  riding  on  a  mule,  the  sumptuous  trappings  of  which 
were  resplendent  with  gold,  and  reached  to  the  ground.  On  her 
right  hand  rode  her  daughter,  the  princess  Isabella,  equally 
splendid  in  her  array  ;  and  on  her  left,  the  venerable  grand  car- 
dinal of  Spain.  A  noble  train  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  followed, 
together  with  pages  and  esquires,  and  a  numerous  guard  of  hi 
dalgos  of  high  rank,  arrayed  in  superb  armor.  When  the  veteran 
Mohammed  beheld  the  queen  thus  arriving  in  state  to  take  up 
her  residence  in  the  camp,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and,. 
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turning  to  his  captains,  "  Cava  Jen,"  said  he,  u  the  fate  of  Ban 

is  decided  !'' 

The  Moorish  commanders  remained  gaiing  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  grief  and  admiration  at  this  magnificent  pageant,  which 
foreboded  the  fall  of  their  city.  Some  of  the  troops  would  have 
sallied  forth  on  one  of  their  desperate  skirmishes  to  attack  the 
royal  guard ;  but  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya  forbade  them  ;  nor  would 
be  allow  any  artillery  to  be  discharged,  or  any  molestation  or  insult 
offered ;  for  the  character  of  Isabella  was  venerated  even  by  the 
Moors ;  and  most  of  the  commanders  possessed  that  high  and 
chivalrous  courtesy  which  belongs  to  heroic  spirits — for  they  wore 
auong  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baza  eagerly  sought  every  eminence  thai 
could  command  a  view  of  the  plain ;  and  every  battlement,  and 
tower,  and  mosque,  was  covered  with  turbancd  heads  gazing  at 
the  glorious  spectacle.  They  beheld  king  Ferdinand  issue  forth 
in  royal  state,  attended  by  the  marques  of  Cadia,  the  master  of 
Santiago,  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  many 
other  nobles  of  renown  ;  while  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  camp, 
sumptuously  arrayed,  followed  in  his  train,  and  the  populace  rent 
the  air  with  acclamations  at  the  sight  of  the  patriot  quoen. 

When  the  sovereigns  had  met  and  embraced,  the  two  hosts 
mingled  together  and  entered  the  camp  in  martial  pomp ;  and  the 
eyes  of  the  infidel  beholders  were  dazzled  by  the  flash  of  armor, 
the  splendor  of  golden  caparisons,  the  gorgeous  display  of  silks, 
brocades,  and  velvets,  of  tossing  plumes  and  fluttering  banners. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  triumphant  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  clarions  and  sackbuts,  mingled  with  the  sweet  melody 
of  the  dulcimer,  which  came  swelling  in  bursts  of  harmony  that 
seemed  to  rise  up  to  the  heavens.* 

*  Cora  de  loa  Palacios,  c  92. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  (says  the  historian  Hernando  del 
Pulgar,  who  was  present  at  the  time,)  it  was  marvellous  to  behold 
how  all  at  once  the  rigor  and  turbulence  of  war  were  softened, 
and  the  storm  of  passion  sank  into  a  calm.  The  sword  was 
sheathed ;  the  cross-bow  no  longer  launched  its  deadly  shafts ; 
and  the  artillery,  which  had  hitherto  kept  up  an  incessant  uproar, 
now  ceased  its  thundering.  On  both  sides,  there  was  still  a  vigi- 
lant guard  kept  up ;  the  seLtincls  bristled  the  walls  of  Baza  with 
their  lances,  and  the  guards  patrolled  the  Christian  camp ;  but 
there  was  no  sallying  forth  to  skirmish,  nor  any  wanton  violence 
or  carnage.  • 

Prince  Cid  Hiaya  saw,  by  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  that  the 
Christians  were  determined  to  continue  the  siege,  and  he  knew 
that  the  city  would  have  to  capitulate.  He  had  been  prodigal  of 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  as  long  as  he  thought  a  military  good  was 
to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice  ;  but  he  was  sparing  of  their  blood 
in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  weary  of  exasperating  the  enemy  by  an 
obstinate  yet  hopeless  defence. 

At  the  request  of  the  prince,  a  parley  was  granted,  and  the 
master  commander  of  Leon,  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed.  They 
met  at  an  appointed  place,  within  view  of  both  camp  and  city, 
attended  by  cavaliers  of  either  army.  Their  meeting  was  highly 
courteous,  for  they  had  learnt,  from  rough  encounters  in  the 
field,  to  admire  each  other's  prowess.  The  commander  of  Leon, 
in  an  earnest  speech,  pointed  out  the  hopelessness  of  any  further 
defence,  and  warned  Mohammed  of  the  ills  which  Malaga  had  in* 
eoired  by  its  obstinacy.     "  I  promise  in  the  name  of  my  sove- 

*  Many  particulars  of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  at  the  siego  of  Baza, 
are  also  famished  in  the  letters  of  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
present,  and  an  admiring  eye-witness. 
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reigns,"  add  he,  u  that  if  yon  surrender  immediately,  the  inhab- 
itants shall  be  treated  as  subjects,  and  protected  in  property, 
liberty,  and  religion.  If  yon  refuse,  you,  who  are  now  renowned 
as  an  able  and  judicious  commander,  will  be  chargeable  with  the 
confiscations,  captivities,  and  deaths,  which  may  be  suffered  by 
the  people  of  Baza." 

The  commander  ceased,  and  Mohammed  returned  to  the  city 
to  consult  with  his  companions.  It  was  evident  that  all  further 
resistance  was  hopeless ;  but  the  Moorish  commanders  felt  that 
a  cloud  might  rest  upon  their  names,  should  they,  of  their  own 
discretion,  surrender  so  important  a  place  without  its  having  sus- 
tained an  assault  Prince  Cid  Hiaya  requested  permission, 
therefore,  to  send  an  envoy  to  Guadix,  with  a  letter  to  the  old 
monarch  £1  Zagai,  treating  of  the  surrender  ,  the  request  was 
granted,  a  safe  conduct  assured  to  the  envoy,  and  Mohammed  Ibo 
Hassan  departed  upon  this  momentous  mission. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 


Surrender  of  Baza. 


The  old  warrior  king  was  seated  in  an  inner  chamber  of  the  castle 
of  Goadix,  much  cast  down  in  spirit,  and  ruminating  on  his 
gloomy  fortunes,  when  an  envoy  from  Baza  was  announced,  and 
the  veteran  alcayde  Mohammed  stood  before  him.  El  Zagal  saw 
disastrous  tidings  written  in  his  countenance :  "  How  fares  it  with 
Basa?"  said  he,  summoning  up  his  spirits  to  the  question.  "  Let 
this  inform  thee,"  replied  Mohammed  ;  and  he  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  letter  from  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya. 

This  letter  spoke  of  the  desperate  situation  of  Baza ;  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  out  longer,  without  assistance  from  El 
Zagal ;  and  the  favorable  terms  held  out  by  the  Castilian  sove- 
reigns. Had  it  been  written  by  any  other  person,  El  Zagal 
might  have  received  it  with  distrust  and  indignation;  but  he 
confided  in  Cid  Hiaya  as  in  a  second  self,  and  the  words  of  his 
letter  sank  deep  in  his  heart.  When  he  had  finished  reading  it, 
he  sighed  deeply,  and  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought, 
with  his  head  drooping  upon  his  bosom.  Recovering  himself,  at 
length,  he  called  together  the  alfaquis  and  the  old  men  of  Guadix, 
and  solicited  their  advice.  It  was  a  sign  of  sore  trouble  of  mini 
and  dejection  of  heart,  when  El  .Zagal  sought  the  advice  of 
others ;  but  his  fierce  courage  was  tamed,  for  he  saw  the  end  of 
hit  power  approaching.     The  alfaquis  and  the  old  men  did  but 
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increase  the  distraction  of  his  mind  by  a  variety  of  counsel  none 
of  which  appeared  of  any  avail ;  for  unless  Baza  were  succored, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  hold  out ;  and  every  attempt  to 
succor  it  had  proved  ineffectual. 

£1  Zagal  dismissed  his  council  in  despair,  and  summoned  the 
veteran  Mohammed  before  him.  u  God  is  great,"  exclaimed  he. 
"  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  Return  to 
my  cousin,  Cid  Hiaya ;  tell  him  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  aid  him; 
he  must  do  as  seems  to  him  for  the  best  The  people  of  Ban 
have  performed  deeds  worthy  of  immortal  fame ;  I  cannot  ask 
them  to  encounter  further  ills  and  perils,  in  maintaining  a  hope- 
less defence." 

The  reply  of  El  Zagal  determined  the  fate  of  the  city.     Cid 
Hiaya  and  his  fellow-commanders  capitulated,  and  were  granted 
the  most  favorable  terms.     The  cavaliers  and  soldiers  who  Lad 
come  from  other  parts  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  were  permitted 
to  depart  with  their  arms,  horses,  and  effects.     The  inhabitant! 
nad  their  choice,  cither  to  depart  with  their  property,  or  dwell  in 
the  suburbs,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  laws,  taking 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sovereigns,  and  paying  the  same  tribute 
they  had  paid  to  the  Moorish  kings.     The  city  and  citadel  were 
to  be  delivered  up  in  six  days,  within  which  period  the  inhabitants 
w<rr  to  remove  all  their  effects ;  and  in  the  mean  time, they  were 
to  place,  as  hostages,  fifteen  Moorish  youths,  sons  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  in  the  hands  of  the    commander  of  Leon.     When 
Oid  Hiaya  and  the  alcaydc  Mohammed  came  to  deliver  up  the 
hostages,  among  whom  were  the  sons  of  the  latter,  they  paid 
homage  to  the  king  and  queen,  who  received  them  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  kindness,  and  ordered  magnificent  presents  to 
be.  given  to  them,  and  likewise   to  the  other  Moorish  cavaliers, 
consisting  of  money,  robes,  horses,  and  other  things  of  great 
value. 
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The  prinoe  Cid  Hiaja  was  00  captivated  by  the  grace,  the 
dignity,  and  generosity  of  Isabella,  and  the  princely  courtesy  of 
Ferdinand,  that  he  vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  sword  against 
such  magnanimous  sovereigns.  The  qneen,  charmed  with  his 
gallant  bearing  and  his  animated  professions  of  devotion,  assured 
him,  that,  having  him  on  her  side,  she  already  considered  the  war 
terminated  which  had  desolated  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Mighty  and  irresistible  are  words  of  praise  from  the  lips  of 
sovereigns.  Cid  Hiaya  was  entirely  subdued  by  this  fair  speech 
from  the  illustrious  Isabella.  His  heart  burned  with  a  sudden 
flame  of  loyalty  towards  the  sovereigns.  He  begged  to  be  en- 
rolled amongst  the  most  devoted  of  their  subjects ;  and,  in  tho 
fervor  of  his  sudden  zeal,  engaged  not  merely  to  dedicate  his 
sword  to  their  service,  but  to  exert  all  his  influence,  which  was 
great,  in  persuading  his  cousin,  Muley  Abdallah  el  Zagal,  to  sur- 
render the  cities  of  Guadix  and  Aimer ia,  and  to  give  up  all 
further  hostilities.  Nay,  so  powerful  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  mind  by  his  conversation  with  the  sovereigns,  that  it  ex- 
tended even  to  his  religion  ;  for  he  became  immediately  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  heathenish  abominations  of  the  vile  sect  of  Ma- 
homet, and  struck  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  illustrated 
by  such  powerful  monarchs.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  to  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  church.  The  pious 
Agapida  indulges  in  a  triumphant  strain  of  exultation,  on  tho 
sudden  and  surprising  conversion  of  this  princely  infidel :  he  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, and  indeed  one  of  the  marvellous  occurrences  of  this  holy 
war :  u  But  it  is  given  to  saints  and  pious  monarchs,"  says  he,  "  to 
work  miracles  in  the  cause  of  the  faith ;  and  such  did  the  most 
Catholic  Ferdinand, .in  the  conversion  of  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya. 

Some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  sought  to  lessen  the  wonder 
of   this  miracle,  by  alluding  to  great   revenues  granted  to  the 

19 
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prince  and  his  heirs  by  the  Castilian  monarch*,  together  with  t 
territory  in  Marchena,  with  towns,  lands,  and  vassals ;  bat  in 
this  (says  Agapida)  we  only  see  a  wise  precaution  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand, to  clinch  and  secure  the  conversion  of  his  proselyte.  The 
policy  of  the  Catholic  monarch  was  at  all  times  equal  to  his  piety. 
Instead  also  of  vaunting  of  this  great  conversion,  and  making  a 
public  parade  of  the  entry  of  the  prince  into  the  church,  king 
Fcrdiuand  ordered  that  the  baptism  should  be  performed  in  pri- 
vate, and  kept  a  profound  secret  Ho  feared  that  Cid  Hiaya 
might  otherwise  be  denounced  as  an  apostate,  and  abhorred  and 
abandoned  by  the  Moors,  and  thus  his  influence  destroyed  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination.  • 

The  veteran  Mohammed  Ibn  Hassan  was  likewise  won  by  the 
magnanimity  and  munificence  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  and 
entreated  to  be  received  into  their  service;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  other  Moorish  cavaliers,  whose  services  were 
generously  accepted  and  magnificently  rewarded. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  six  months  and  twenty  days,  the  city  of 
Baza  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  December,  1489  ;  the  festival  of 
the  glorious  Santa  Barbara,  who  is  said,  in  the  Catholic  calendar, 
to  preside  over  thunder  and  lightning,  fire  and  gunpowder,  and 
all  kinds  of  combustious  explosions.  The  king  and  queen  made 
their  solemn  and  triumphant  entry  on  the  following  day ;  and  the> 
public  joy  was  heightened  by  the  sight  of  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred Christian  captives,  men,  women,  and  children,  delivered 
from  the  Moorish  dungeons. 

The  loss  of  the  Christians  in  this  siege  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  seventeen  thousand  died  of  disease,  anJL 
not  a  few  of  mere  cold. — a  kind  of  death  (says  the  historian  Ma- 
riana) peculiarly  uncomfortable  ;  but  (adds  fhe  venerable  Jesuit} 

*  Conde,  torn.  8,  cap.  40, 
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as  these  latter  wero  chiefly  people  of  ignoble  rank,  baggage-oar 
riera  and  such  like,  the  loss  was  not  of  great  importance. 

The  surrender  of  Baza  was  followed  by  that  of  Almunecar 
Tavernas,  and  most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains ; 
the  inhabitants  hoped,  by  prompt  and  voluntary  submission,  to 
secure  equally  favorable  terms  with  those  granted  to  the  cap- 
tured city,  and  the  alcaydes  to  receive  similar  rewards  to  those 
lavished  on  its  commanders ;  nor  were  either  of  them  disappointed. 
The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  remain  as  Mudexares,  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  religion ;  and  as  to  the  al- 
caydes, when  they  came  to  the  camp  to  render  up  their  charges, 
they  were  received  by  Ferdinand  with  distinguished  favor,  and 
rewarded  with  presents  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  places  they  had  commanded.  Care  was  taken  by  the  poli- 
tic monarch,  however,  not  to  wound  their  pride  nor  shock  their 
delicacy ;  so  these  sums  were  paid  under  color  of  arrears  due  to 
them  for  their  services  to  the  former  government  Ferdinand 
had  conquered  by  dint  of  sword,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war ; 
but  he  found  gold  as  potent  as  steel,  in  this  campaign  of  Baza. 

With  several  of  these  mercenary  chieftains  came  one  named 
Ali  Aben  Fahar,  a  seasoned  warrior,  who  had  held  many  import- 
ant commands.  He  was  a  Moor  of  a  lofty,  stern,  and  melancholy 
aspect,  and  stood  silent  and  apart,  while  his  companions  surren- 
dered their  several  fortresses  and  retired  laden  with  treasure. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  addressed  the  sovereigns 
with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  but  with  the  tone  of  dejection 
tad  despair. 

u  I  am  a  Moor,"  said  he,  "  and  of  Moorish '  lineage,  and  am  at 
•tyde  of  the  fair  towns  and  castles  of  Purchena  and  Paterna. 
These  were  intrusted  to  me  to  defend;  but  those  who  should 
bare  stood  by  me  have  lost  all  strength  and  courage,  and  seek 
only  for  security.     These  fortresses,  therefore,  most  potent  sove 
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reigns,  are  yours,  whenever  you  will  send  to  take  poaaeeMJoa  of 

theni." 

Large  sums  of  gold  were  immediately  ordered  bj  Ferdinand 
to  be  delivered  to  the  alcayde,  as  a  recompense  for  so  important 
a  surrender.  The  Moor,  however,  put  back  the  gift  with  a  firm 
and  dignified  demeanor :  u  I  came  not,"  said  he,  "  to  sell  what  is 
not  mine,  but  to  yield  what  fortune  has  made  yours ;  and  your 
majesties  may  rest  assured  that,  had  I  been  properly  seconded, 
death  would  have  been  the  price  at  which  I  would  have  sold  my 
fortresses,  and  not  tho  gold  you  offer  ma" 

The  Castilian  monarchs  were  struck  with  the  lofty  and  loyal 
spirit  of  the  Moor,  and  desired  to  engage  a  man  of  such  fidelity 
in  their  service ;  but  the  proud  Moslem  could  not  be  induced  to 
serve  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and  his  faith. 

"  Is  there  nothing,  then,'1  said  queen  Isabella, ';  that  we  can 
do  to  gratify  thee,  and  to  prove  to  thee  our  regard  ?"  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  Moor ;  "  I  have  left  behind  me,  in  the  towns  and  val- 
leys which  I  have  surrendered,  many  of  my  unhappy  country- 
men, with  their  wives  and  children,  who  cannot  tear  themselves 
from  their  native  abodes.  Give  me  your  royal  word  that  they 
shall  be  protected  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and 
their  homes."  "We  promise  it,"  said  Isabella;  uthey  shall 
dwell  in  peace  and  security.  But  for  thyself — what  dost  thou 
ask  for  thyself?"  "Nothing,"  replied  Ali,  " but  permission  to 
pass  unmolested,  with  my  horses  and  effects,  into  Africa." 

The  Castilian  monarchs  would  fain  have  forced  upon  him  gold 
and  silver,  and  superb  horses  richly  caparisoned,  not  as  rewards, 
but  as  marks  of  personal  esteem ;  but  Ali  Aben  Fahar  declined 
all  presents  and  distinctions,  as  if  he  thought  it  criminal  to  flour- 
hh  individually  during  a  time  of  public  distress;  and  disdained 
all  prosperity,  that  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  ruins  of  his 
country. 
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Having  received  a  royal  passport,  he  gathered  together  his 
horses  and  servants,  his  armor  and  weapons,  and  all  his  warlike 
effects;  bade  adien  to  his  weeping  countrymen  with  a  brow 
stamped  with  anguish,  but  without  shedding  a  tear ;  and,  mount- 
ing his  Barbary  steed,  turned  his  back  upon  the  delightful  val- 
leys of  his  conquered  country,  departing  on  his  lonely  way,  to  seek 
a  soldier*8  fortune  amidst  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  • 


•  Palgai.  Part  8  cap.  124.     Garibay,  lib.  40,  cap.  40.    Cuxa  de  loe 
Pahclos. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

JtetaJstioti  of  El  Zagal  to  the  Castilian  Sorciwgna. 

Evil  tidings  never  fail  by  the  way,  through  lack  of  mewengen ; 
the j  are  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  as  if  the  very 
birds  of  the  air  would  bear  them  to  the  car  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  old  king  £1  Zagal  buried  himself  in  the  recesses  of  his  castle, 
to  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day,  which  no  longer  shone  pros- 
perously upon  him ;  but  every  hour  brought  missives  thundering 
at  the  gate,  with  the  tale  of  some  new  disaster.  Fortress  after 
fortress  had  laid  its  keys  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  sovereigns : 
strip  by  strip,  of  warrior  mountain  and  green  fruitful  valley,  was 
torn  from  his  domains,  and  added  to  the  territories  of  the  con- 
querors. Scarcely  a  remnant  remained  to  him,  except  a  tract  of 
tbe  Alpuxarras,  and  the  noble  cities  of  Guadix  and  Almeria.  No 
one  any  longer  stood  in  awe  of  the  tierce  old  monarch ;  the  terror 
of  his  frown  had  declined  with  his  power.  He  had  arrived  at  that 
state  of  adversity,  when  a  man's  friends  feel  emboldened  to  tell 
him  hard  truths,  and  to  give  him  unpalatable  advice;  and  when 
his  spirit  is  bowed  down  to  listen  quietly,  if  not  meekly. 

£1  Zagal  was  seated  on  his  divan,  his  whole  spirit  absorbed 
in  rumination  on  the  transitory  nature  of  human  glory,  when  hii 
kinsman  and   brother-in-law,   the   prince   Cid    Hiaya,   was   an 
nounced.     That  illustrious  convert  to  the  true  faith  and  the  inte 
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rests  of  the  conquerors  of  his  country,  had  hastened  to  Guadix 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  new  proselyte,  eager  to  prove  his  zeal  in 
the  service  of  Heaven  and  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  by  persuad- 
ing tho  old  monarch  to  abjure  his  faith  and  surrender  his  posses- 
sions. 

Cid  Hiaya  still  bore  the  guise  of  a  Moslem,  for  his  conversion 
was  as  yet  a  secret  Tho  stern  heart  of  El  Zagal  softened  at  be- 
holding the  face  of  a  kinsman,  in  this  hour  of  adversity.  He 
folded  his  cousin  to  his  bosom,  and  gave  thanks  to  Allah  that 
amidst  all  his  troubles  he  had  still  a  friend  and  counsellor  on 
whom  he  might  rely. 

Cid  Hiaya  soon  entered  upon  the  real  purpose  of  his  mission. 
He  represented  to  El  Zagal  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  and  tho 
irretrievable  decline  of  Moorish  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada. "  Fate,"  said  he,  "  is  against  our  arms  ;  our  ruin  is  written 
in  the  heavens.  Remember  the  prediction  of  tho  astrologers,  at 
the  birth  of  your  nephew  BoabdiL  We  hoped  that  their  predic- 
tion was  accomplished  by  his  capture  at  Lucena ;  but  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  stars  portended  not  a  temporary  and  passing  re- 
verse of  the  kingdom,  but  a  final  overthrow.  The  constant  sue 
eession  of  disasters  which  have  attended  our  efforts,  show  that  the 
sceptre  of  Granada  is  doomed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tian monarchs.  Such,"  concluded  the  prince  emphatically,  and 
with  a  profound  and  pious  reverence,  "  such  is  the  almighty  will 
of  God!" 

El  Zagal  listened  to  these  words  in  mute  attention,  without  so 
much  as  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  or  winking  an  eyelid. 
When  the  prince  had  concluded,  he  remained  fir  a  long  time 
silent  and  pensive ;  at  length,  heaving  a  profound  sigh  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  "  Aiahuma  subahana  hu !"  exclaimed 
he,  u  the  will  of  God  be  done  !  Yes,  my  cousin,  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dent that  such  is  the  will  of  Allah ;  and  what  he  wills,  he  fails  not 
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to  accomplish.    Had  he  not  decreed  the  fidl  of  Qranada,  this  ami 
and  this  scimetar  would  have  maintained  it"* 

*  u  What  then  remains,"  said  Gid  Hiaya,  "but  to  draw  the  moat 
advantage  from  the  wreck  of  empire  left  to  you?  To  persist  in 
a  war  is  to  bring  complete  desolation  upon  the  land,  and  ruin 
and  death  upon  its  faithful  inhabitants.  Are  jou  disponed  to 
yield  up  your  remaining  towns  to  your  nephew  El  Chico,  that 
they  may  augment  his  power,  and  derive  protection  from  his  al- 
liance with  tho  Christian  sovereigns?" 

The  eye  of  El  Zagal  flashed  fire  at  this  suggestion.  He 
grasped  the  hilt  of  his  scimetar,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  fury. 
"  Never,"  cried  he,  "  will  I  make  terms  with  that  recreant  and 
slave !  Sooner  would  I  see  the  banners  of  the  Christian  mo 
narchs  floating  above  my  walls,  than  they  should  add  to  the  pos- 
se s>  ions  of  the  vassal  Boabdil  I" 

Cid  Hiaya  immediately  seized  upon  this  idea,  and  urged  El 
Zagal  to  make  a  frauk  and  entire  surrender  :  "  Trust,"  said  he, 
"  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns ;  they  will  doubt- 
less grant  you  high  and  honorable  terms.  It  is  better  to  yield  to 
them  as  friends,  what  they  must  infallibly  and  beforo  long  wrest 
from  you  as  enemies  ;  for  such,  my  cousin,  is  the  almighty  will 
of  God !" 

u  Alahuma  subahana  hu !"  repeated  El  Zagal,  u  the  will  of 
God  be  done !"  So  the  old  monarch  bowed  his  haughty  neck, 
and  agreed  to  surrender  his  territories  to  the  enemies  of  his  faith, 
rather  than  suffer  them  to  augment  the  Moslem  power  under  the 
sway  of  his  nephew. 

Cid  Hiaya%ow  returned  to  Baza, -empowered  by  El  Zagal  to 
treat  on  his  behalf  with  the  Christian  sovereigns.  The  prinoe 
felt  a  species  of  exultation,  as  he  expatiated  on  the  rich  relies  of 

*  Condo,  torn.  3,  c.  40. 
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empire  which  he  was  authorized  to  cede.  There  was  a  great  part 
of  that  line  of  mountains  extending  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  with  their  series  of  beautiful  green  valleys, 
like  precious  emeralds  set  in  a  golden  chain.  Above  all,  there 
were  Guadix  and  Almeria,  two  of  the  most  inestimable  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  Granada. 

In  return  for  these  possessions,  and  for  tho  claim  of  £1  Zagal 
to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  received  him  into  their 
friendship  and  alliance,  and  gave  him  in  peipetual  inheritance 
the  territory  of  Andarax  and  the  valley  of  Alhaurin  in  the  Al- 
puxarras,  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  salinas  or  salt-pits  of  Malaha. 
He  was  to  enjoy  the  title  of  king  of  Andarax,  with  two  thousand 
Mudexares,  or  conquered  Moors,  for  subjects ;  and  his  revenues 
were  to  be  made  up  £c  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  marcvedies 
All  these  he  was  to  hold  as  a  vassal  of  the  Castilian  crown. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  Cid  Hiaya  returned  with 
them  to  Mulcy  Abdullah ;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  cere- 
mony of  surrender  and  homago  should  take  place  at  the  city  of 
Almeria. 

On  the  17th  of  December  king  Ferdinand  departed  for  that 
city.  Cid  Hiaya  and  his  principal  officers,  incorporated  with  a 
division  commanded  by  the  count  de  Tend  ilia,  marched  in  the 
Tan-guard.  The  king  was  with  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  the 
queen  with  the  rear-guard.  In  this  martial  state  Ferdinand 
passed  by  several  of  the  newly  acquired  towns,  exulting  in  theso 
trophies  of  his  policy  rather  than  his  valor.  In  traversing  tho 
mountainous  region,  whioh  extends  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
the  army  suffered  exceedingly  from  raging  vandavales,  or  south' 
west  gales,  accompanied  by  snow-storms.  Several  of  the  soldiers. 
and  many  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  perished  with  the  cold. 
One  of  the  divisions  under  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  found  it  im- 
possible to  traverse  in  one  day  the  frozen  summits  of  Filabres, 
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and  liad  to  paw  the  night  in  those  inclement  ragionfl.  J%e  mar. 
que*  caused  two  immense  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  encampment  to  guide  and  enlighten  those  lo*t  and  wandering 
among  the  defiles,  and  to  warm  those  who  were  benumbed  and 
almost  frosen. 

The  king  halted  at  Tabernaa,  to  collect  his  scattered  troops 
and  give  them  time  to  breathe  after  the  hardships  of  the  moun- 
tains.    The  queen  was  travelling  a  day's  march  in  the  rear. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  king  ai  rived  and  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  Almeria.  Understanding  that  El  Zagal  was 
rallying  forth  to  pay  him  homage,  according  to  appointment,  he 
mounted  on  horseback  and  rode  forth  to  receive  him,  attended  by 
1  >on  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  master  of  Santiago,  on  his  right  hand, 
i' ud  the  marques  of  Cadiz  on  his  left,  and  dispatched  in  the  ad- 
vance Dun  Gutierrez  dc  Cardenas,  commander  of  Leon,  and  other 
cavaliers  to  meet  and  form  an  honorable  escort  to  the  Moorish 
monarch.  With  this  escort  went  that  curious  eye-witness,  Peter 
Martyr,  from  whom  we  have  many  of  these  particulars. 

Kl  Zagal  was  accompanied  by  twelve  cavaliers  on  horseback, 
among  whom  was  his  cousin,  the  prince  Cid  Hiaya  (who  had  no 
doubt  joined  him  from  the  Spanish  camp)  and  the  brave  Rcduan 
Vanegas.  Peter  Martyr  declares  that  the  appearance  of  El 
Zagal  touched  him  with  compassion,  for  though  a  "  lawless  bar- 
barian, he  was  a  king  and  had  given  signal  proofs  of  heroism." 
The  historian  Palencia  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  bis 
appearance.  He  was,  says  he,  of  elevated  stature  and  well 
proportioned,  neither  robust  nor  meagre ;  the  natural  fairness 
of  his  countenance  was  increased  by  an  extreme  paleness  wbicb 
gave  it  a  melancholy  expression.  His  aspect  was  gravo ;  his 
movements  were  quiet,  noble,  and  dignified.  He  was  modestly  at- 
tired in  a  garb  of  mourning,  a  sayo,  or  loose  surooat,  of  dark 
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doth,  a  simple  albornoz  or  Moorish  mantle,  and  a  turban  of 
danling  whiteness. 

.  On  being  met  by  the  commander,  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  El 
Zagal  saluted  him  courteously,  as  well  as  the  cavaliers  who 
accompanied  him,  and  rode  on,  conversing  with  him  through  the 
medium  of  interpreters.  Beholding  kiug  Ferdinand  and  his 
splendid  train  at  a  distance,  he  alighted  and  advanoed  towards 
him  on  foot  The  punctilious  Ferdinand,  supposing  this  volun- 
tary act  of  humiliation  had  been  imposed  by  Don  Gutierrez,  told 
jhat  cavalier,  with  some  asperity,  that  it  was  an  act  of  great  dis- 
courtesy to  cause  a  vanquished  king  to  alight  before  another 
king  who  was  victorious.  At  the  same  time  he  made  him  signs  to 
remount  his  horse  and  place  himself  by  his  side.  £1  Zagal,  per- 
sisting in  his  act  of  homage,  offered  to  kiss  the  king's  hand ; 
but  being  prevented  by  that  monarch,  he  kissed  his  own  hand,  as 
the  Moorish  cavaliers  were  accustomed  to  do  in  presence  of  their 
sovereigns;  and  accompanied  the  gesture  by  a  few  words  ex- 
pressive of  obedience  and  fealty.  Ferdinand  replied  in  a  gra- 
cious and  amiable  manner;  and  causing  him  to  remount  and 
place  himself  on  his  left  hand,  they  proceeded,  followed  by  the 
whole  train  to  the  royal  pavilion,  pitched  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  camp. 

There  a  banquet  was  served  up  to  the  two  kings,  according  to 
the  rigorous  style  and  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court  They 
Were  seated  in  two  chairs  of  state  under  the  same  canopy,  £1 
Zagal  on  the  left  hand  of  Ferdinand.  The  cavaliers  and  cour- 
tiers admitted  to  the  royal  pavilion  remained  standing.  The 
Sount  de  Tendilla  served  the  viands  to  king  Ferdinand  in  golden 
iishes,  and  the  count  Cifuentes  gave  him  to  drink  out  of  cups  of 
the  same  precious  metal ;  Bon  Alvaro  Bazan  and  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  performed  the  same  offices  in  similar  style  and  with  vessels 
cf  equal  richness,  to  the  Moorish  monarch. 
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The  banquet  ended,  El  Zagal  took  courteous  leave  of  FerdJ. 
sand,  and  sallied  from  the  pavilion  attended  by  the  cavalien 
who  bad  been  present  Each  of  these  now  made  himself  known 
to  the  old  monarch  bj  his  name,  title,  or  dignity,  and  each  re- 
ceived an  affable  gesture  in  reply.  They  would  all  have  escorted 
the  old  king  back  to  the  gates  of  Almeria,  but  he  insisted  on 
their  remaining  in  the  camp,  and  with  difficulty  could  be  per- 
suaded upon  to  accept  the  honorable  attendance  of  the  marque* 
of  Villena,  the  commander,  Don  Qutierres  de  Cardenas,  the  eoum 
de  Cifuentes,  and  Don  Luis  Puertocarrero. 

On  the  following  morning  (22d  December),  the  troops  were 
all  drawn  out  in  splendid  array  in  front  of  the  camp,  awaiting 
the  signal  of  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city.  This  was  given 
at  mid-day,  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open  and  a  corps  marched 
in,  led  by  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor.  In  a  little  while  the  gleam  of  Christian  warriors  was 
seen  on  the  walls  and  bulwarks ;  the  blessed  cross  was  planted  in 
place  of  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  the  sove- 
reigns floated  triumphantly  above  the  Alcasar.  At  the  same 
time  a  numerous  deputation  of  alfaquis  and  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  place  sallied  forth  to  pay  homage  to 
king  Ferdinand. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  king  himself  entered  the  city 
with  grand  military  and  religious  pomp,  and  repaired  to  the 
mosque  of  tho  castle,  which  had  previously  been  purified  and 
sanctifieo  and  converted  into  a  Christian  temple ;  here  grand 
mass  was  performed  in  solemn  celebration  of  this  great  triumph 
of  the  faith. 

These  ceremonies  were  scarcely  completed,  when  joyful  notice 
was  given  of  the  approach  of  the  queen  Isabella,  with  the  rear 
guard  of  tho  army.  She  came  accompanied  by  the  princess 
Isabella,  and  attended  by  her  ghostly  counsellor   the  cardinal 
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Mendoza,  and  her  confessor  Talavera.  The  king  sallied  forth  to 
meet  her,  accompanied  by  El  Zagal,  and  it  is  said  the  reception 
of  the  latter  by  the  queen  was  characterized  by  that  deference 
and  considerate  delicacy  which  belonged  to  her  magnanimous 
nature. 

The  surrender  of  Almeria  was  followed  by  that  of  Alruuno 
car,  Salobrina,  and  other  fortified  places  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  and  detachments  of  Christian  troops  took  quiet  posses* 
rion  of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains-  and  their  secluded  and  fertile 
▼allevs.* 


*  Cura  de  loa  F&lacios,  cap.  98,  94.    Pulgar,  Cron.,  part  8.  cap.  124 
Garibay,  oomp.  Hist,  fib.  18,  cap.  87,  Ac.,  Ac 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIIL 

Events  at  Granada,  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  El  ZagaL 

Wuo  can  tell  when  to  rejoice,  in  this  fluctuating  world  ?  Ererj 
wave  of  prosperity  has  its  reacting  surge,  and  we  are  often  over 
whelmed  by  the  very  billow  on  which  we  thought  to  be  wafted 
into  the  haven  of  our  hopes.  When  Yusef  Aben  Conimixa,  the 
vizier  of  Boabdil,  surnamed  El  Chico,  entered  the  royal  saloon  of 
the  Alhambra  and  announced  the  capitulation  of  El  Zagal,  the 
heart  of  the  youthful  monarch  leaped  for  joy.  His  great  wish 
was  accomplished ;  his  uncle  was  defeated  and  dethroned,  an<* 
he  reigned  without  a  rival,  sole  monarch  of  Granada.  At  length, 
he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  humiliation  and  vassalage. 
He  beheld  his  throne  fortified  by  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
the  Castilian  monarchs;  there  could  be  no  question,  therefore, 
of  its  stability.  "  Allah  Achbar  !  God  is  great ! "  exclaimed  he  t 
"  Rejoice  with  me,  oh  Yusef;  the  stars  have  ceased  their  perse- 
cution.    Henceforth  let  no  man  call  me  El  Zogoybi." 

In  the  first  moment  of  his  exultation,  Boabdil  would  have 
ordered  public  rejoicings;  but  the  shrewd  Yusef  shook  his  head. 
"  The  tempest  lias  ceased,  from  one  point  of  the  heavens,"  said 
he,  "  but  it  may  begin  to  rage  from  another.  A  troubled  sea 
is  beneath  us,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  rocks  aud  quicksands: 
let  my  lord  the  king  defer  rejoicings,  until  all  has  settled  into  a 
calm  "     El  Chico,  however,  could  not  remain  tranquil  in   this 
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day  of  exultation :  he  ordered  his  steed  to  be  sumptuously  ca- 
parisoned, and  issuing  out  of  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  descend- 
ed, with  glittering  retinue,  along  the  avenue  of  trees  and  foun- 
tainn,  into  the  city,  to  receive  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
As  he  entered  the  great  square  of  the  Vivarrambla,  he  beheld 
crowds  of  people  in  violent  agitation ;  but,  as  he  approached, 
what  was  his  surprise,  to  hear  groans  and  murmurs  and  bursts  of 
execration !  The  tidings  had  spread  through  Granada,  that 
Muley  Abdallah  £1  Zagal  had  been  driven  to  capitulate,  and  that 
all  his  territories  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
No  one  had  inquired  into  the  particulars,  but  all  Granada  had 
been  thrown  into  a  ferment  of  grief  and  indignation.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  old  Muley  was  extolled  to  the  skies  as  a 
patriot  prince,  who  had  fought  to  the  last  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country — as  a  mirror  of  monarchs,  scorning  to  compromise  the 
dignity  of  his  crown  by  any  act  of  vassalage.  Boabdil,  on  the 
contrary,  had  looked  on  exultingly  at  the  hopeless  yet  heroio 
struggle  of  his  uncle ;  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  triumph  of  unbelievers ;  he  had  aided  in  the  dis- 
memberment and  downfall  of  the  empire.  When  they  beheld 
him  riding  forth  in  gorgeous  state,  on  what  they  considered  a  day 
of  humiliation  for  all  true  Moslems,  they  could  not  contain  theii 
rage ;  and  amidst  the  clamors  that  met  his  ears,  Boabdil  more 
than  once  heard  his  name  coupled  with  the  epithets  of  traitor 
and  renegade 

Shocked  and  discomfited,  the  youthful  monarch  returned  in 
confusion  to  the  Alhambra ;  shut  himself  up  within  its  innermost 
courts,  and  remained  a  kind  of  voluntary  prisoner  until  the  first 
burst  of  popular  feeling  should  subside.  He  trusted  that  it 
would  soon  pass  away  ;  that  the  people  would  be  too  sensible  of 
the  sweets  of  peace,  to  repine  at  the  price  at  which  it  was  ob- 
tained ;  at  any  rate,  he  trusted  to  the  strong  friendship  of  th< 
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Christian  sovereigns,  to  secure  him  even  against  the  factions  of 

his  subjects. 

The  first  missives  from  the  politic  Ferdinand  showed  Boabdil 
the  value  of  his  friendship.     The  Christian  monarch  reminded 
ihim  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  made  when  captured  in  the  city  cf 
Loxa.     By  this,  he  had  engaged,  that,  in  case  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns should  capture  the  cities  of  OuaJix,  Baza,  and  Almeria, 
he  would  surrender  Granada  into  their  hands  within  a  limited 
time,  and  accept  in  exchange  certain  Moorish  towns,  to  be  held 
by  him  as  their  vassal     Guadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria,  had  now 
fallen  ;  Ferdinand  called  upon  him,  therefore,  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment 

If  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  had  possessed  the  will,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  comply  with  this  demand  He  was  shut  up  in  the 
Alhambra,  while  a  tempest  of  popular  fury  raged  without  Gra- 
nada was  thronged  by  refugees  from  the  captured  towns,  many  of 
them  disbanded  soldiers,  and  others  broken-down  citizens,  render- 
ed fierce  and  desperate  by  ruin.  All  railed  at  him,  as  the  real 
cause  of  their  misfortunes.  How  was  he  to  venture  forth  in  such 
a  storm  ? — above  all,  how  was  he  to  talk  to  such  men  of  surren- 
der ?  In  his  reply  to  Ferdinand,  he  represented  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  that,  so  far  from  having  control  over  his 
subjects,  his  very  life  was  in  danger  from  their  turbulence.  Ho 
entreated  the  king,  therefore,  to  rest  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
his  recent  conquests,  promising  that  should  he  be  able  to  regain 
full  empire  over  his  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  it  would  be  but 
to  rule  over  them  as  vassal  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

Ferdinand  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  reply.     The 
time  was  come  to  bring  his  game  of  policy  to  a  close,  and  to  con- 
summate his  conquest,  by  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Uhambra.     Professing  to  consider  Boabdil  as  a  faithless  ally, 
o  had  broken  his  plighted  word,  ho  discarded  him  from  his 
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friendship,  and  addressed  a  second  letter,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
commanders  and  council  of  the  city.  He  demanded  a  complete 
surrender  of  tho  place,  with  all  the  arms  in  the  possession  cither 
of  the  citizens  or  of  others  who  had  recently  taken  refuge  within 
its  walls.  If  the  inhabitants  should  comply  with  this  summons, 
he  promised  them  the  indulgent  terms  granted  to  Baza,  Guadix, 
and  Aimer ia ;  if  they  should  refuse,  he  threatened  them  with  the 
late  of  Malaga.* 

This  message  produced  the  greatest  commotion  in  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Alcaiceria,  that  busy  hive  of  traffic,  and 
all  others  who  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  gainful  commerce  during 
the  late  cessation  of  hostilities,  were  for  securing  their  golden  ad- 
vantages by  timely  submission  :  others,  who  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren, looked  on  them  with  tenderness  and  solicitude,  and  dreaded, 
by  resistance,  to  bring  upon  them  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  Granada  was  crowded  with  men  from  all 
parts,  ruined  by  the  war,  exasperated  by  their  sufferings,  and 
eager  only  for  revenge ;  with  others,  who  had  been  reared  amidst 
hostilities,  who  had  lived  by  the  sword,  and  whom  a  return  of 
peace  would  leave  without  home  or  hope.  Besides  these,  theie 
were  others  no  less  fiery  and  warlike  in  disposition,  but  animated 
by  a  loftier  spirit  These  were  valiant  and  haughty  cavaliers  of 
the  old  chivalrous  lineages,  who  had  inherited  a  deadly  hatred  to 
the  Christians  from  a  long  line  of  warrior  ancestors,  and  to  whom 
the  idea  was  worse  than  death,  that  Granada,  illustrious  Granada  i 
for  ages  the  seat  of  Moorish  grandeur  and  delight,  should  become 
tho  abode  of  unbelievers. 

Among  these  cavaliers,  the  most  eminent  was  Muza  Abul 
Gazan.  He  was  of  royal  lineage,  of  a  proud  and  generous  na« 
rure,  and  a  form  combining  manly  strength  and  beauty.  None 
could  excel  him  in  the  management  of  the  horse,  and  dexterous 

*  Cora  do  los  Palacios,  cap.  96. 
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om  of  all  kinds  of  weapons :  his  gracefulness  and  skill  in  As 
tourney  wore  the  theme  of  praise  among  the  Moorish  dames,  and 
his  prowess  in  the  field  had  made  him  the  terror  of  the  enemy, 
lie  bad  long  repined  at  the  timid  policy  of  Boahdil,  and  endea* 
vored  to  counteract  its  enervating  effects,  and  keep  alive  the 
martial  spirit  of  Granada.  For  this  reason,  he  had  promoted 
jousts  and  tiltings  with  tho  reed,  and  all  those  other  public  games 
which  bear  the  semblance  of  war.  He  endeavored  also  to  incul- 
cate into  his  companions  in  arms  those  high  chivalrous  sentiments 
which  lead  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds,  but  which  are  apt 
to  decline  with  the  independence  of  a  nation.  The  generous 
efforts  of  Muza  had  been  in  a  great  measure  successful:  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  youthful  cavaliers ;  they  regarded  him  as  a  mirror 
of  chivalry,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  his  lofty  aud  heroic  virtues. 

When  Muza  heard  the  demand  of  Ferdinand  that  they  should 
deliver  up  their  arms,  his  eye  flashed  fire  :  "  Does  tho  Christian 
king  think  that  we  are  old  men,"  said  he,  "and  that  staffs  will 
suffice  us  ? — or  that  we  are  women,  and  can  be  contented  with  dis- 
taffs? Let  him  know  that  a  Moor  is  born  to  the  spear  and  scim- 
etar ;  to  career  the  steed,  bend  the  bow,  and  launch  the  javelin  : 
deprive  him  of  these,  and  you  deprive  him  of  his  nature.  If 
the  Christian  king  desires  our  arms,  let  him  come  and  win  them ; 
but  let  him  win  them  dearly.  For  my  part,  sweeter  were  a  grave 
l>enenth  the  walls  of  Granada,  on  the  spot  I  had  died  to  defend, 
than  the  richest  couch  within  her  palaces,  earned  by  submission 
to  the  unbeliever." 

The  words  of  Muza  were  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts, 
by  the  warlike  part  of  the  populace.  Granada  once  more  awoke, 
as  a  warrior  shaking  off  a  disgraceful  lethargy.  The  commanders 
and  council  partook  of  the  public  excitement,  and  dispatched  a 
reply  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  declaring  that  they  would  suffer 
3ea*h  rather  than  surrender  their  oity. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

How  Xing  Ferdinand  tamed  his  hostilities  against  the  city  of  Graiada. 

When  king  Ferdinand  received  the  defiance  of  the  Moors,  he 
made  preparations  for  bitter  hostilities.  The  winter  season  did 
not  admit  of  an  immediate  campaign ;  he  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  throwing  strong  garrisons  into  all  his  towns  and 
fortresses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada,  and  gave  the  com 
mand  of  all  the  frontier  of  Jaen  to  Inigo  Lopez  do  Mcndoza, 
count  of  Tendilla,  who  had  shown  such  consummate  vigilance 
and  address  in  maintaining  the  dangerous  post  of  Albania.  This 
renowned  veteran  established  his  head-quarters  in  the  mouutain 
city  of  Alcala  la  Real,  within  eight  leagues  of  the  oity  of  Gra- 
nada, and  commanding  the  most  important  passes  of  that  rugged 
frontier. 

In  the  mean  time,  Granada  resounded  with  the  stir  of  war 
The  chivalry  of  the  nation  had  again  control  of  its  councils  ;  and 
the  populace,  having  once  more  resumed  their  weapons,  were  anx- 
ious to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  their  late  passive  submission,  by 
signal  and  daring  exploits. 

Muza  Abul  Gazan  was  the  soul  of  action.  He  commanded 
the  cavalry,  which  he  had  disciplined  with  uncommon  skill :  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  noblest  youth  of  Granada,  who  had  caught 
his  own  generous  and  martial  firo,  and  panted  for  the  field  ;  while 
the  common  soldiers,  devoted  to  his  person,  were  ready  to  follow 
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him  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  He  did  not  allow  tbeii 
courago  to  cool  for  want  of  action.  The  gates  of  Granada  ones 
more  poured  forth  legions  of  light  scouriug  cavalry,  which  skirred 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Christian  fortresses, 
sweeping  off  flocks  and  herds.  The  name  of  Muza  became  form 
idable  throughout  the  frontier ;  he  had  many  encounters  with  the 
enemy  in  the  rough  passes  of  the  mountains,  in  which  the  supe- 
rior lightness  and  dexterity  of  his  cavalry  gave  him  the  advan- 
tage. The  sight  of  his  glistening  legion,  returning  across  the 
vega  with  long  cavalgadas  of  booty,  was  hailed  by  the  Moors  as  a 
revival  of  their  ancient  triumphs ;  but  when  they  beheld  Chris- 
tian banucrs  borne  into  their  gates  as  trophies,  the  exultation  of 
the  light-minded  populace  was  beyond  all  bounds. 

The  winter  passed  away  ;  the  spring  advanced,  yet  Ferdinand 
delayed  to  take  the  field.  He  knew  the  city  of  Granada  too 
strong  and  populous  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  too  full  of  provi- 
sions to  be  speedily  reduced  by  siege.  "  We  must  have  patience 
and  perseverance,"  said  the  politic  monarch  ,  "  by  ravaging  the 
country  this  year,  we  shall  produce  a  scarcity  the  next,  and  then 
the  city  may  be  invested  with  effect" 

An  interval  of  peace,  aided  by  the  quick  vegetation  of  a  pro- 
lific soil  and  happy  climate,  had  restored  the  vega  to  all  its  luxu- 
riance and  beauty ;  the  green  pastures  on  the  borders  of  the 
Xcncl  v~cre  covered  with  flocks  and  herds ;  the  blooming  orchards 
gave  promise  of  abundant  fruit,  and  the  open  plain  was  waving 
with  ripening  corn.  The  time  was  at  hand  to  put  in  the  sickle 
and  reap  the  golden  harvest,  when  suddenly  a  torrent  of  war 
came  sweeping  down  from  the  mountains ;  and  Ferdinand,  with 
an  army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  of  Granada.  He  had  left  the  queen  and 
prinoess  at  the  fortress  of  Moclin,  and  came  attended  by  the 
4uke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the  marques  de 
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ViHena,  the  counts  of  Urena  and  Cabra,  Don  Alonio  de  Aguilar 
and  other  renowned  cavaliers.  On  this  occasion,  he  for  the  first 
time  led  his  son  prince  Juan  into  the  field,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  As  if  to  stimulate  him  to  grand 
achievements,  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  grand 
canal,  almost  beneath  the  embattled  walls  of  that  warlike  city, 
the  object  of  such  daring  enterprises,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
famous  vega,  the  field  of  so  many  chivalrous  exploits.  Above 
them  shone  resplendent  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  rising 
from  amidst  delicious  groves,  with  the  standard  of  Mahomet  wav 
ing  defiance  to  the  Christian  arms. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Koderigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadiz,  were  sponsors ;  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the 
camp  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  prince,  after  he  was 
knighted,  bestowed  the  same  honor  on  several  youthful  cavaliers 
of  high  rank,  just  entering,  like  himself,  on  the  career  of  arms. 

Ferdinand  did  not  loiter,  in  carrying  his  desolating  plans  into 
execution.  He  detached  parties  in  every  direction,  to  lay  waste 
the  country ;  villages  were  sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed,  and  the 
lovely  vega  was  onoe  more  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
ravage  was  carried  so  close  to  Granada,  that  the  city  was  wrapped 
in  the  smoke  of  its  gardens  and  hamlets.  The  dismal  cloud 
rolled  up  the  hill  and  hung  about  the  towers  of  the  AUiambra, 
where  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  still  remained  shut  up  from  th« 
indignation  of  his  subjects.  The  hapless  monarch  smote  his 
breast  as  he  looked  down  from  his  mountain  palace  on  the  deso- 
lation effected  by  his  late  ally.  He  dared  not  even  show  himself 
in  arms  among  the  populace,  for  they  cursed  him  as  the  cause  of 
the  miseries  once  more  brought  to  their  doors. 

The  Moors,  however,  did  not  suffer  the  Christians  to  carry  on 
their  ravages  unmolested  as  in  former  years.  Muza  incited  them 
to  incessant  sallies.     He  divided  his  cavalry  into  small  sqund- 
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ronfl,  each  led  by  a  daring  commander.  They  were  taught  U 
hover  round  the  Christian  camp ;  to  harass  it  from  various  and 
opposite  quarters,  cutting  off  convoys  and  straggling  detachments , 
to  waylay  the  army  in  its  ravaging  expeditions,  lurking  among 
rocks  and  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  in  hollows  and  thickets  of 
the  plain,  and  practising  a  thousand  stratagems  and  surprises. 

The  Christian  army  had  one  day  spread  itself  out  rather  un- 
guardedly, in  its  foraging  about  the  vega.  As  the  troops  com- 
manded by  the  marques  of  V illena  approached  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains,  they  beheld  a  number  of  Moorish  peasants  hastily 
driving  a  herd  of  cattle  into  a  narrow  glen.  The  soldiers,  eager 
for  booty,  pressed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Scarcely  had  they  entered 
tho  glen,  when  shouts  arose  from  every  side,  and  they  were  fu- 
r/ously  attacked  by  an  ambuscade  of  horse  and  foot.  Some  of 
the  Christians  took  to  flight ;  others  stood  their  ground,  and 
fought  valiantly.  The  Moors  had  the  vantage-ground;  some 
showered  darts  and  arrows  from  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  others 
fought  hand  to  hand  on  the  plain ;  while  their  cavalry  carried 
havoc  and  confusion  into  the  midst  of  the  Christian  forces. 

The  marques  dc  Villena,  with  his  brother  Don  Alonzo  do 
Pacheco,  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Moors,  spurred  into  the  hottest 
of  the  fight.  They  had  scarce  entered,  when  Don  Alonzo  was 
struck  lifeless  from  his  horse,  before  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  Es- 
tcvan  Luzon,  a  gallant  captain,  fell  fighting  bravely  by  the  side 
of  the  marques,  who  remained,  with  his  chamberlain  Soler  and  a 
handful  of  knights,  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Several  cavaliers 
from  other  parts  of  the  army  hastened  to  their  assistance,  when 
king  Ferdinand,  seeing  that  the  Moors  had  the  vantage-ground, 
and  that  the  Christians  were  suffering  severely,  gave  signal  for 
retreat.  The  marques  obeyed  slowly  and  reluctantly,  for  his 
Seart  was  full  of  grief  and  rage  at  the  death  of  his  brother.  As 
e  was  retiring,  he  beheld  his  faithful  chamberlain  Soler  defeud 
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fng  himself  valiantly  against  six  Moors.  The  marques  turned, 
and  rushed  to  his  rescue ;  he  killed  two  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight  One  of  the  Moors,  how- 
ever, in  retreating,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  hurling  his  lance  at 
the  marques,  wounded  him  in  the  right  arm  and  crippled  him 
for  life.* 

Suoh  was  one  of  the  many  ambuscadoes  concerted  by  Muza ; 
nor  did  he  hesitate  at  times  to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  Chris- 
tian forces,  and  defy  them  in  the  open  field.  Ferdinand  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  the  Moors  seldom  provoked  a  battle 
without  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground ;  and  that  though 
the  Christians  generally  appeared  to  have  the  victory,  they  suf- 
fered the  greatest  loss ;  for  retreating  was  a  part  of  the  Moorish 
system,  by  which  they  would  draw  their  pursuers  into  confusion, 
and  then  turn  upon  them  with  a  more  violent  and  fatal  attack. 
He  commanded  his  captains,  therefore,  to  decline  ail  challenges 
to  skirmish,  and  pursue  a  secure  system  of  destruction,  ravaging 
the  country,  and  doing  ail  possible  injury  to  the  enemy,  with 
alight  risk  to  themselves. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  wound,  the  marques  was  ever  after  obliged  to 
write  his  signature  with  his  left  hand,  though  capable  of  managing  his  lance 
with  his  right.  Tae  queen  one  day  demanded  of  him,  why  he  had  adven- 
tured his  life  for  that  of  a  domestic  ?  "  Does  not  your  majesty  think,"  re- 
plied he,  "  that  I  ought  to  risk  one  life  for  him  who  would  have  adventured 
three  for  me  had  he  possessed  them  V  The  queen  was  charmed  with  th* 
magnanimity  of  the  reply,  and  often  quoted  the  marques  as  setting  an  he- 
roic example  to  the  chivalry  of  the  age. — Mariana,  lib.  26,  c.  16. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

The  late  of  the  Castle  of  Roma. 

About  two  leagues  from  Granada,  on  an  eminence  commanding 
an  extensivo  riew  of  the  vega,  stood  the  strong  Moorish  castle  of 
Roma.  Hither  the  neighboring  peasantry  drove  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  hurried  with  their  most  precious  effects,  on  the  irrup- 
tion of  a  Christian  force ;  and  any  foraging  or  skirmishing  party 
from  Granada,  on  being  intercepted  in  their  return,  threw  them- 
selves into  Roma,  manned  its  embattled  towers,  and  set  the 
enemy  at  defiance.  The  garrison  were  accustomed  to  have 
parties  of  Moors  clattering  up  to  their  gates,  so  hotly  pursued 
that  there  was  barely  time  to  throw  open  the  portal,  receive  them 
within,  and  shut  out  their  pursuers;  while  the  Christian  cava- 
liers had  many  a  time  reined  up  their  panting  steeds,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  barbacan,  and  retired,  cursing  the  strong  walls  of 
Roma,  that  robbed  them  of  their  prey. 

The  late  ravages  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  continual  skirmishings 
in  the  vega,  had  roused  the  vigilance  of  the  castle.  One  morning 
early,  as  the  sentinels  kept  watch  upon  the  "battlements,  they  be- 
held a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  rapidly  from  a  distance  :  turbans 
and  Moorish  weapons  soon  caught  their  eyes:  and  as  the  whole 
-broached,  they  descried  a  drove  of  cattle,  urged  on  in  great 
and  convoyed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Moors,  who  led 
em  two  Christian  captives  in  chains. 
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When  the  cavalgada  arrived  near  the  castle,  a  Moorish  cava- 
lier, of  noble  and  commanding  mien  and  splendid  attire,  rode  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  entreated  admittance.  Ho  stated 
that  they  were  returning  with  rich  booty  from  a  foray  into  the 
lands  of  the  Christians,  but  that  the  enemy  was  on  their  traces, 
and  they  feared  to  be  overtaken  before  they  could  reach  Granada 
The  sentinels  descended  in  all  haste,  and  flung  open  the  gates. 
The  long  cavalgada  defiled  into  the  courts  of  the  castle,  which 
were  soon  filled  with  bleating  and  lowing  flocks  and  herds,  with 
neighing  and  stamping  steeds,  and  with  fierce-looking  Moors  from 
the  mountains.  The  cavalier  who  had  asked  admission  was  the 
chief  of  the  party ;  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  of  a  lofty 
and  gallant  bearing,  and  had  with  him  a  son,  a  young  man  of 
great  spirit  and  fire.  Close  by  them  followed  the  two  Christian 
captives,  with  looks  cast  down  and  disconsolate. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  roused  themselves  from  their 
sleep,  and  were  busily  occupied  attending  to  the  cattle  whioh 
crowded  the  courts ;  while  the  foraging  party  distributed  them- 
selves about  the  castle,  to  seek  refreshment  or  repose.  Suddenly 
a  shout  arose,  that  was  echoed  from  courtyard,  and  hail,  and  bat- 
tlement The  garrison,  astonished  and  bewildered,  would  have 
rushed  to  their  arms,  but  found  themselves,  almost  before  they 
could  make  resistance,  completely  in  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

The  pretended  foraging  party  consisted  of  Mudexares,  or 
Moors  tributary  to  the  Christians ;  and  the  commanders  were 
the  prince  Cid  Hiaya,  and  his  son  Alnayer.  They  had  hastened 
from  the  mountains  with  this  small  force,  to  aid  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  during  the  summer's  campaign  ;  and  had  concerted  to 
surprise  this  important  castle,  and  present  it  to  king  Ferdinand, 
as  a  gage  of  their  faith,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  devotion. 

The  politic  monarch  overwhelmed  his  new  converts  and  alliee 

with  favors  and  distinctions,  in  return  for  this  important  aoqui- 
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pition  ,  bat  he  took  care  to  dispatch  a  strong  fbree  of  veteran  and 

genuine  Christian  troops,  to  man  the  fortress. 

As  to  the  Moors  who  had  composed  the  garrison.  Cid  Hiayi 
remembered  that  they  were  his  countrymen,  and  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  deliver  them  into  Christian  bondage.  He 
set  thorn  at  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to  repair  to  Granada ; — 
(>a  proof"  sayH  the  pious  Agapida,  uthat  his  conversion  was  not 
entirely  consummated,  but  that  there  were  still  some  lingering^ 
of  the  infidel  in  his  heart."  His  lenity  was  far  from  procuring 
him  indulgence  in  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  inhabitants  of  Granada,  when  they  learnt  from  the 
liberated  garrison  the  stratagem  by  which  Roma  had  been  cap- 
tured, cursed  Cid  Hiaya  for  a  traitor;  and  the  garrison  joined  in 
the  malediction.* 

But  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Granada  was  destined 
to  be  roused  to  tenfold  violence.  The  old  warrior  Muley  Abdal- 
lah  el  Zagal  had  retired  to  his  little  mountain  territory,  and  for  a 
short  time  endeavored  to  console  himself  with  his  petty  title  of 
king  of  Andaraz.  He  soon  grew  impatient,  however,  of  the 
quiet  and  inaction  of  his  mimic  kingdom.  His  fierce  spirit  was 
exasperated  by  being  shut  up  within  such  narrow  limits,  and  his 
hatred  rose  to  downright  fury  against  Boabdil,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  When  tidings  were  brought 
him  that  king  Ferdinand  was  laying  waste  the  vega,  he  took  a 
sudden  resolution.  Assembling  the  whole  disposable  force  of  his 
kingdom,  which  amounted  but  to  two  hundred  men,  he  descended 
from  the  Alpuxarras  and  sought  the  Christian  camp,  content  to 
serve  as  a  vassal  the  enemy  of  his  faith  and  his  nation,  so  that 
he  might  see  Granada  wrested  from  the  sway  of  his  nephew. 

In  his  blind  passion,  the  old  wrathful  monarch  injured  his 

*  Pulgar,  Cron.  part  3,  cap  130.    Cura  do  los  Palacios,  cap.  90. 
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eaaM)  and  strengthened  the  cause  of  his  adversary.  The  Moors 
of  Granada  had  been  clamorous  in  his  praise,  extolling  him  as  a 
victim  to  his  patriotism,  and  had  refused  to  believe  ail  reports  of 
his  treaty  with  the  Christians ;  but  when  they  beheld,  from  the 
walls  of  the  city,  his  banner  mingling  with  the  banners  of  the 
unbelievers,  and  arrayed  against  his  late  people,  and  the  capital 
he  had  commanded,  they  broke  forth  into  revilings,  and  heaped 
curses  upon  his  name. 

Their  next  emotion,  of  course,  was  in  favor  of  BoabdiL  They 
gathered  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  hailed  him  as 
their  only  hope,  as  the  sole  dependenoe  of  the  country.  Boabdil 
could  scarcely  believe  his  senses,  when  ho  heard  his  name  mingled 
with  praises  and  greeted  with  acclamations.  Encouraged  by  this 
unexpected  gleam  of  popularity,  he  ventured  forth  from  his  re- 
treat, and  was  received  with  rapture.  All  his  past  errors  were 
attributed  to  the  hardships  of  his  fortune,  and  the  usurpation  of 
his  tyrant  uncle ;  and  whatever  breath  the  populace  could  spare 
from  uttering  curses  on  Kl  Zagai,  was  expended  in  shouts  in 
honor  of  El  Chioc, 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

How  BofibdU  el  Chico  took  the  field ;  and  his  expedition  against  Alhendhi 

For  thirty  days,  had  the  vega  been  overrun  by  the  Christian 
forces ;  and  that  vast  plain,  late  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  was 
one  wide  scene  of  desolation.  The  destroying  army,  having 
accomplished  its  task,  passed  over  the  bridge  of  Pinos  and  wound 
up  into  the  mountains,  on  the  way  to  Cordova,  bearing  away  the 
spoils  of  towns  and  villages,  and  driving  off  flocks  and  herds  in 
long  duMy  columns.  The  sound  of  the  last  Christian  trumpet 
died  away  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  and  not  a 
hostile  squadron  was  seen  glistening  on  the  mournful  fields  of 
the  vega. 

The  eyes  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  were  at  length  opened  to  the 
real  policy  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  depend  upon  but  the  valor  of  his  arm.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  hastening  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  late 
Christian  ravage,  and  in  opening  the  channel  for  distant  supplies 
to  Granada. 

Scarcely  had   the   retiring  squadrons   of   Ferdinand   disap- 
peared among  the  mountains,  when  Boabdil  buckled  on  his  armor, 
sallied  forth  from  the  Alhambra,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field. 
When  the  populace  beheld  him  actually  in  aims  against  his  lato 
ally,  both  parties    thronged  with    zeal  to    his  standard.     Th« 
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hardy  inhabitants  also  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  chain  of  snow* 
capped  mountains  which  rise  above  Granada,  descended  from 
their  heights,  and  hastened  into  the  city  gates,  to  proffer 
their  devotion  to  their  youthful  king.  The  great  square  of 
the  Vivarrambla  shone  with  legions  of  cavalry,  decked  with 
the  colors  and'  devices  of  the  most  ancient  Moorish  families, 
aud  marshalled  forth  by  the  patriot  Muza  to  follow  the  king  to 
battle. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June,  that  Boabdil  once  more  issued 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Granada  on  martial  enterprise.  A  few 
leagues  from  the  city,  within  full  view  of  it,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  stood  the  powerful  castle  of  Al- 
hendin.  It  was  built  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a 
Email  town,  and  commanding  a  great  part  of  the  vega,  and  the 
main  road  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Alpuxarras.  The  castle 
was  commanded  by  a  valiant  Christian  cavalier  named  Mendo  de 
Quexada,  and  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  all 
seasoned  and  experienced  warriors.  It  was  a  continual  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Granada:  the  laborers  of  the  vega  were  swept  off 
from  their  fields,  by  its  hardy  soldiers ;  convoys  were  cut  off,  in 
the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  and  as  the  garrison  commanded  a 
foil  view  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  no  band  of  merchants  could 
denture  forth  on  their  needful  journeys,  without  being  swooped 
°P  by  the  war-hawks  of  Alhendin. 

It  was  against  this  important  fortress  that  Boabdil  first  led 
Ul*  troops,  and  for  six  days  and  nights  it  was  closely  besieged. 
*«e  alcayde  and  his  veteran  garrison  defended  themselves  val- 
ail*ly,  but  were  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  constant  watchfulness : 
°r  the  Moors,  being  continually  relieved  by  fresh  troops  from 
^"^nada,  kept  up  an  unremitted  and  vigorous  attack.  Twice  the 
^•"tacan  was  forced,  and  twice  the  assailants  were  drived  forth 
^*dlong  with  excessive  loss.     The  garrison,  however,  was  dimin- 
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ished  in  number  by  the  killed  and  wounded;  there  were  no 

longer  soldiers  sufficient  to  man  the  walls  and  gateway ;  and  the 
brave  alcayde  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  his  surviving  force 
to  the  keep  of  the  castle,  in  which  he  continued  t  o  make  a  der 
perate  resistance. 

The  Moors  now  approached  the  foot  of  the  tower,  under 
shelter  of  wooden  screens  covered  with  wet  hides,  to  ward  off 
missiles  and  combustibles.  They  went  to  work  vigorously  to 
undermine  the  tower,  placing  props  of  wood  under  the  founda- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  set  on  fire,  so  as  to  give  the  besiegers  time 
to  escape  before  the  edifice  should  falL  Some  of  the  Moors  plied 
their  cross-bows  and  arquebusscs  to  defend  the  workmen,  and 
drive  the  Christians  from  the  walls ;  while  the  latter  showered 
down  stones,  and  darts,  and  melted  pitch,  and  flaming  combus- 
tibles, on  the  miners. 

The  brave  Mendo  de  Quexada  had  cast  many  an  anxious  eye 
ecross  the  vega,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  Christian  force  hastening 
to  his  assistance.     Not  a  gleam  of  spear  or  helm  was  to  be  des- 
cried, for  no  one  had  dreamt  of  this  sudden  irruption  of  th^ 
Moors.     The  alcayde  beheld  his  bravest  men  dead  or  wounded 
around  him,  while  the  remainder  wore  sinking  with  watchfulness- 
and  fatigue.     In  defiance  of  all  opposition,  the  Moors  had  accom — ' 
plished  their  mine ;  the  fire  was  brought  before  the  walls,  tha 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  stanchions,  in  case  the  garrison  per  sis  to 
in  defence.     In  a  little  while,  the  tower  would  crumble  bencat 
him,  and  be  rent  and  hurled  a  ruin  to  the  plain.     At  the  very""" 
last  moment,  the  brave  alcayde  made  the  signal  of  surrenders- 
He  marched  forth  with  the  remnant  of  his  veteran  garrison,  who^ 
were  all  made  prisoners.     Boabdil  immediately  ordered  the  walls^ 
of  the  fortress  to  be  razed,  and  fire  to  be  applied  to  the  stan- 
chions, that  the  place  might  never  again  become  a  stronghold  to* 
the  Christians,  and  a  scourge  to  Granada.     The  alcayde  and  his* 
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nr-eaptiYes  were  led  in  dejected  convoy  across  the  vega,  when 
j  heard  a  tremendous  crash  behind  them.  They  turned  to 
:  upon  their  late  fortress,  but  beheld  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
bling  ruins,  and  a  vast  column  of  smoke  and  dust  whet* 
3  had  stood  the  lofty  tower  of  Alhendin. 
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CHAPTER  LXX1VIL 

Exploit  of  the  Count  dc  TendOla, 

Boabdil  el  Cmco  followed  up  his  success,  by  capturing  the  two 
fortresses  of  Marchena  and  Albolodny,  belonging  to  Gid  Hiaya ; 
he  also  sent  his  alfaquis  in  every  direction,  to  proclaim  a  holy 
war,  and  to  summon  all  true  Moslems  of  town  or  castle,  moun- 
tain or  valley,  to  saddle  steed  and  buckle  on  armor,  and  hasten 
to  the  standard  of  the  faith.  The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide, 
that  Boabdil  cl  Chico  was  once  more  in  the  field,  and  was  vic- 
torious. The  Moors  of  various  places,  dazzled  by  this  gleam  of 
success,  hastened  to  throw  off  their  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  crown,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Boabdil ;  and  the 
youthful  monarch  flattered  himself  that  the  whole  kingdom  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  its  allegiance. 

The  fiery  cavaliers  of  Granada,  eager  to  renew  those  forays  into 
the  Christian  lands,  in  which  they  had  formerly  delighted,  concerted 
an  irruption  to  the  north,  into  the  territory  of  Jaen,  to  harass  the 
country  about  Quezada.  They  had  heard  of  a  rich  convoy  of  mer- 
chants and  wealthy  travellers,  on  the  way  to  the  city  of  Baza ;  and 
anticipated  a  glorious  conclusion  to  their  foray,  in  capturing  this 
convoy. 

Assembling  a  number  of  horsemen,  lightly  armed  and  fleetly 
mounted,  and  one  hundred  foot-soldiers,  they  issued  forth  bj 
night  from  Granada,  made  their  way  in  silence  through  the  de- 
es of  the  mountains,  crossed  the  frontier  without  opposition. 
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and  suddenly  appeared,  as  if  fallen  from  the  clouds,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Christian  country. 

The  mountainous  frontier  which  separates  Granada  from  Jaon 
was  at  this  time  under  the  command  of  the  count  dc  Tendilla, 
the  same  veteran  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  vigilance 
and  sagacity  when  commanding  the  fortress  of  Alhama.  He 
held  his  head-quarters  at  the  city  of  Alcala  la  Real,  in  its  im- 
pregnable fortress,  perched  high  among  the  mountains,  about  six 
leagues  from  Granada,  and  dominating  all  the  frontier.  From 
this  cloud-clap t  hold,  he  kept  an  eagle  eye  upon  Granada,  and 
had  his  scouts  and  spies  in  all  directions,  so  that  a  crow  could  not 
fly  over  the  border  without  his  knowledge.  His  fortress  was  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Christian  captives  who  escaped  by  night 
from  the  Moorish  dungeons  of  Granada.  Often,  however,  they 
missed  their  way  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and,  wandering 
about  bewildered,  either  repaired  by  mistake  to  some  Moorish 
town,  or  were  discovered  and  retaken  at  daylight  by  the  enemy. 
To  prevent  these  accidents,  the  count  had  a  tower  built  at  his  own 
expense,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  near  Alcala,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  vega  and  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
he  kept  a  light  blazing  throughout  the  night,  as  a  beacon  for  all 
Christian  fugitives,  to  guide  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  count  was  aroused  one  night  from  his  repose,  by  shouts  and 
cries,  which  came  up  from  the  town  and  approached  the  castle  walls. 
u  To  arms  !  to  arms !  the  Moor  is  over  the  border !"  was  the  cry. 
A  Christian  soldier,  pale  and  emaciated,  who  still  bore  traces  of 
Moorish  chains,  was  brought  before  the  count.  He  had  been  taken 
as  guide  Jby  the  Moorish  cavaliers  who  had  sallied  from  Granada, 
bat  had  escaped  from  them  among  the  mountains,  and,  after  much 
wmndering,  had  found  his  way  to  Alcala  by  the  signal-fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  the 
count  de  Tendilla  listened  calmly  and  attentively  to  the  account 
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of  the  fugitive,  and  questioned  him  minutely  ai  to  the  time  cf 
departure  of  the  Moors,  and  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  their 
march.  He  saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  their  incursion 
and  ravage  ;  hut  he  determined  to  await  them,  and  give  them  a 
warm  reception  on  their  return.  His  soldiers  were  always  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning.  Choos- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  lances,  hardy  and  valiant  men,  well 
disciplined  and  well  seasoned,  as  indeed  were  all  his  troops, 
he  issued  forth  quietly  before  break  of  day,  and,  descending 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  stationed  his  little  force  in 
ambush,  in  a  deep  barranca,  or  dry  channel  of  a  torrent,  near 
Barzina,  but  three  leagues  from  Granada,  on  the  road  by  which 
the  luaraudcrs  would  have  to  return.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent 
ou+.  scouts,  to  post  themselves  upon  different  heights,  and  look 
out  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

All  day  they  remained  concealed  in  the  ravine,  and  for  a  great 
part  of  the  following  night ;  not  a  Moor,  however,  was  to  be 
seen,  excepting  now  and  then  a  peasant  returning  from  his  labor- 
or  a  solitary  muleteer  hastening  towards  Granada,  The  cavaliere 
of  the  count  began  to  grow  restless  and  impatient ;  fearing  that 
the  enemy  might  have  taken  some  other  route,  or  might  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  ambuscade.  They  urged  the  count 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return  to  Alcala.  u  We  are  here," 
said  they,  "  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  Moorish  capital,  our  move- 
ments may  have  been  descried,  and,  before  we  are  aware.  Gra- 
nada may  pour  forth  its  legions  of  swift  cavalry,  and  crush  us 
with  an  overwhelming  force."  The  count,  however,  persisted  in 
remaining  until  his  scouts  should  come  in.  About  tyro  hours 
before  daybreak,  there  were  signal-fires  on  certain  Moorish  watch 
towers  of  the  mountains.  While  they  were  regarding  these  with 
anxiety,  the  scouts  came  hurrying  into  the  ravine :  "  The  Moon 
are  approaching,"  said  they ;  "  we  have  reconnoitred  them  near 
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at  hand.  They  are  between  one  and  two  hundred  strong,  but  en* 
oumbered  with  many  prisoners  and  much  booty."  The  Christian 
cavaliers  laid  their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  heard  the  distant 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  tread  of  foot-soldiers.  They  mounted 
their  horses,  braced  their  shields,  couched  their  lances,  and  drew 
near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ravine  where  it  opened  upon  the  road. 

The  Moors  had  succeeded  in  waylaying  and  surprising  the 
Christian  convoy,  on  its  way  to  Baza.  They  had  captured  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  male  and  female,  with  great  store  of  gold 
and  jewels,  and  sumpter  mules  laden  with  rich  merchandise. 
With  these  they  had  made  a  forced  march  over  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  mountains ;  but  now,  finding  themselves  so  near  to 
Granada,  fancied  themselves  in  perfect  security.  They  loitered 
along  the  road,  therefore,  irregularly  and  slowly,  some  singing, 
others  laughing  and  exulting  at  having  eluded  the  boasted  vigi- 
lance of  the  count  de  Tendilla ;  while  ever  and  anon  was  heard 
the  plaint  of  some  female  captive  bewailing  the  jeopardy  of  her 
honor,  or  the  heavy  sighing  of  the  merchant  at  beholding  his 
property  in  the  grasp  of  ruthless  spoilers. 

The  count  waited  until  some  of  the  escort  had  passed  the  ra- 
vine ;  then,  giving  the  signal  for  assault,  his  cavaliers  set  up  great 
shouts  and  cries,  and  charged  into  the  centre  of  the  foe.  The  ob- 
scurity of  the  place  and  the  hour  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  sur- 
prise. The  Moors  were  thrown  into  confusion ;  some  rallied,  fought 
desperately,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Thirty-six  were  killed, 
and  fifty-five  were  made  prisoners ;  the  rest,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, made  their  escape  to  the  rocks  and  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

The  good  count  unbound  the  prisoners,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  the  merchants  by  restoring  to  them  their  merchandise.  To 
the  female  captives  also  he  restored  the  jewels  of  which  they  had 
been  d9spoiled,  excepting  such  as  had  been  lost  beyond  re- 
covery.    Forty-five  saddle  horses,  of  the  choice  Barbary  breed, 
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remained  u  captured  spoils  of  th3  Moon,  together  widi  eostiy 
armor,  and  booty  of  various  kinds.  Hiring  collected  ctery  thing 
in  hastf .  and  arranged  his  cavalgada.  the  count  urged  his  way 
with  all  jipecd  for  Alcala  la  Real,  lest  he  should  he  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  the  Moors  of  Granada.  As  he  wound  up  the  steep 
accent  to  his  mountain  city,  the  inhabitants  poured  forth  to  mee-. 
him  with  shouts  of  joy.  His  triumph  was  doubly  enhanced  by 
bring  received  at  the  gates  of  the  city  by  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  marques  of  Villcna,  a  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  two  years,  during  which  he  had  been  separa- 
ated  from  his  home  by  the  arduous  duties  of  these  iron  wars. 

We  have  yet  another  act  to  relate  of  this  good  count  de  Ten- 
dilla.  who  was  in  truth  a  mirror  of  knightly  virtue.  One  day.  a 
Christian  soldier,  just  escaped  from  captivity  in  Granada,  brought 
wurd  to  the  count,  that  an  illustrious  damsel  named  Fat i ma.  niece 
of  the  alcayde  A  ben  Cotuixa.  was  to  leave  the  city  on  a  certain 
day.  escorted  by  a  numerous  party  of  relatives  and  friends  of 
distinguished  rank,  on  a  journey  to  Almufiecar,  there  to  embark 
for  the  African  coast,  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  the  alcaydo 
of  TYtuan.  This  was  too  brilliant  a  prize  to  be  neglected.  The 
count  accordingly  sallied  forth  with  a  light  company  of  cavalry, 
and  descending  the  denies  of  the  mountains,  stationed  himself 
ln-hind  the  rocky  sierra  of  Elvira,  not  far  from  the  eventful 
bridge  of  Pinos,  within  a  few  short  miles  of  Granada.  Hence  ho 
(brtiiuhed  Alonzo  de  Cardenas  UJloa,  with  fifty  light  horsemen,  to 
post  himself  in  ambush  by  the  road  the  bridal  party  had  to 
travel.  After  a  time,  the  latter  came  in  sight,  proving  less  nu- 
merous than  had  been  expected  ;  for  the  damsel  was  escorted 
merely  by  four  armed  domestics,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  rela- 
tives and  two  female  attendants.  The  whole  party  was  surround- 
ed and  captured  almost  without  resistance,  and  carried  off  to  the 
"Kjunt  at  the  bridge  of  I  inos.     The  good  count  conveyed  his 
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beautiful  captive  to  his  stronghold  at  Alcala,  where  he  treated  her 
and  her  companions  with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  due  to  their 
rank  and  to  his  own  character  as  a  courteous  cavalier. 

The  tidings  of  the  capture  of  his  niece  gave  poignant  afflic- 
tion to  the  vizier  A  ben  Comixa.  His  royal  master  Boabdil.  of 
whom  he  was  the  prime  favorite  and  confidential  adviser,  sympa- 
thized in  his  distress.  With  his  own  hand  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  count,  offering  in  exchange  for  the  fair  Fatima  one  hundred 
Christian  captives,  to  be  chosen  from  those  detained  in  Granada. 
This  royal  letter  was  sent  by  Don  Francisco  de  Zuniga,  an  Ara- 
gonese  cavalier,  who  Aben  Comixa  held  in  captivity,  and  who  was 
set  at  liberty  for  the  purpose. 

On  receiving  the  letter  of  Boabdil,  the  count  de  Tendilla  at 
once  gave  freedom  to  the  Moorish  maid,  making  her  a  magnificent 
present  of  jewels,  and  sending  her  and  her  companions  under 
honorable  escort  to  the  very  gates  of  Granada. 

Boabdil,  exceeding  his  promises,  immediately  set  free 
twenty  captive  priests,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Castilian  and 
Aragonian  cavaliers,  and  a  number  of  peasant  women.  His  fa- 
vorite and  vizier,  Aben  Comixa,  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  liberation 
of  his  niece,  and  so  struck  with  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  her 
captor,  that  he  maintained  from  that  day  a  constant  and  amicable 
correspondence  with  the  count  de  Tendilla ;  and  became,  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  agents  in  bringing 
the  war  of  Granada  to  a  triumphant  close.  • 

♦  This  interesting  anecdote  of  the  count  de  Tendilla,  which  is  a  key  to 
tho  subsequent  conduct  of  the  vizier  Abon  Comixa,  and  had  a  singular  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  Boabdil  and  his  kingdom,  is  originally  given  in  a 
manuscript  history  of  the  counts  of  Tendilla,  written  about  tho  middlo  ol 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  Gabriel  Rodriguez  do  Ardila,  a  Grenadine  clergy- 
nan.  It  has  been  brought  to  light  recently  by  the  researches  of  Alcantara, 
ftv  his  JDstoiy  of  Granada     (Vol.  4,  cap.  18.) 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIIL 

ExpedMoo  of  Boabdil  el  Chico  against  Salobrena.— Exploit  of  Hainan 

Perez  del  Pulgar. 

Kino  Boabdil  found  that  his  diminished  territory  was  too  closely 
dominated  by  Christian  fortresses  like  Alcala  la  Real,  and  too 
strictly  watched  by  vigilant  alcaydes  like  the  count  of  Tendilla, 
to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  by  internal  resources.  His  foraging 
expeditions  were  liable  to  be  intercepted  and  defeated,  while  the 
ravage  of  the  vega  had  swept  off  every  thing  on  which  the  city 
depended  for  future  sustenance.  He  felt  the  want  of  a  seaport, 
through  which,  as  formerly,  he  might  keep  open  a  communication 
with  Africa,  and  obtain  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  beyoud 
t!ic  nea.  All  the  ports  and  harbors  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  Granada  and  its  remnant  of  dependent  territory 
were  completely  landlocked. 

In  this  emergency,  the  attention  of  Boabdil  was  called  by  cir- 
cumstances to  the  seaport  of  SalobrefSa.  This  redoubtable  town 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  chronicle,  as  a  place  deemed 
impregnable  by  the  Moors  ;  insomuch,  that  their  kings  were  ac- 
customed, in  time  of  peril,  to  keep  their  treasures  in  its  citadel 
It  vras  situated  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  dividing  one  of  those  rich 
little  vegas  or  plains  which  lie  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  run 
like  deep  green  bays  into  the  stern  bosoms  of  the  mountains. 
nhs  vega  was  covered  with  beautiful  vegetation,  with  rice  and 
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ootton,  with  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  figs  and  mulberries,  and 
with  gardens  inclosed  by  hedges  of  reeds,  of  aloes  and  the  Indian 
fig.  Running  streams  of  cool  water  from  the  springs  and  snows 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  kept  this  delightful  valley  continually 
fresh  and  verdant ;  while  it  was  almost  looked  up  by  mountain 
barriers,  and  lofty  promontories  stretching  far  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  rich  vega,  the  rock  of  Salobrena 
reared  its  rugged  back,  nearly  dividing  the  plain,  and  advancing 
to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with  just  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  at  its 
foot,  laved  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  town  covered  the  ridge  and  sides  of  the  rocky  hill,  and 
was  fortified  by  strong  walls  and  towers ;  while  on  the  highest 
and  most  precipitate  part  stood  the  citadel,  a  huge  castle  that 
seemed  to  form  a  part  of  the  living  rock ;  the  massive  ruins  of 
which,  at  the  present  day,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller,  as  he 
winds  his  way  far  below,  along  the  road  through  the  vega. 

This  important  fortress  had  been  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  de  Madrid,  captain-general  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  the  most  scientific  of  ail  the  Spanish  leaders.  That 
experienced  veteran,  however,  was  with  the  king  at  Cordova,  hav- 
ing left  a  valiant  cavalier  as  alcayde  of  the  place. 

Boabdil  had  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  and 
the  absence  of  its  commander.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force,  therefore,  he  departed  from  Granada,  and  made  a 
rapid  march  through  the  mountains ;  hoping  to  seize  upon  Salo- 
brena before  king  Ferdinand  could  come  to  its  assistance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salobrena  were  Mudexares,  or  Moors  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Christians.  Still,  when  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  Moorish  drums  and  trumpets,  and  beheld  the 
squadrons  of  their  countrymen  advancing  across  the  vega,  their 
hearts  yearned  towards  the  standard  of  their  nation  and  their 
(kith,     A  tumult  arose  in  the  place ;  the  populace  shouted  the 
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name  of  Boabdil  el  Chioo,  and,  throwing  open  the  gates,  admitted 
bim  within  the  walls. 

The  Christian  garrison  was  too  few  in  number,  to  contend  for 
the  possession  of  the  town :  they  retreated  to  the  citadel,  and 
shut  themselves  within  its  massive  walls,  which  were  considered 
impregnable.  Here  they  maintained  a  desperate  defence,  hoping 
to  hold  out  until  succor  should  arrive  from  the  neighboring  for 
tresses. 

The  tidings  that  Salobrena  was  invested  by  the  Moorish  king, 
spread  along  the  sea-coast,  and  filled  the  Christians  with  alarm. 
Don  Francisco  Enriquez,  uncle  of  the  king,  commanded  the  city 
of  Velez  Malaga,  about  twelve  leagues  distant,  but  separated  by 
ranges  of  those  vast  rocky  mountains  which  are  piled  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  tower  in  steep  promontories  and  precipices 
above  its  waves. 

Don  Francisco  summoned  the  alcaydes  of  his  district  to  has- 
ten with  him  to  the  relief  of  this  important  fortress.     A  number 
of  cavaliers  and  their  retainers  answered  to  his  call,  among  whom 
was   Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  "  £1  de  las  Hazanas,' 
(he  of  the  exploits,) — the  same  who  had  signalized  himself  in  a 
foray,  by  elevating  a  handkerchief  on  a  lance  for  a  banner,  and 
leading  on  his  disheartened  comrades  to  victory.     As  soon  ai 
Don  Francisco  beheld  a  little  band  collected  round  him,  he  set 
out  with  all  speed  for  Salobrena.     The  march  was  rugged  and 
severe,  climbing  and  descending  immense  mountains,  and  some- 
times winding  along  the  edge  of  giddy  precipices,  with  the  surget 
of  the  sea  raging  far  below.     When  Don  Francisco  arrived  with 
his  followers  at  the  lofty  promontory  that  stretches  along  one 
side  of  the  little  vega  of  Salobrena,  he  looked  down  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety  upon  a  Moorish  army  of  great  force,  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  fortress,  while  Moorish  banners,  on  various  part* 
of  the  walls,  proved  that  the  town  was  already  in  possession  of 
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the  w*M«l*  A  solitary  Christian  standard  alone  floated  on  the 
top  of  the  castle-keep,  showing  that  the  brave  garrison  were  hem- 
med  up  in  their  rock-built  citadel  They  were  in  fact  reduced  to 
great  extremity,  through  want  of  water  and  provisions. 

Don  Francisco  found  it  impossible,  with  his  small  force,  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  camp  of  the  Moors,  or  to  get  to  the 
relief  of  the  castle.  He  stationed  his  little  band  upon  a  rocky 
height  near  the  sea,  where  they  were  safe  from  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  The  sight  of  his  friendly  banner  waving  in  their  neigh- 
borhood cheered  the  heart  of  the  garrison,  and  gave  them  assu- 
rance of  speedy  succor  from  the  king ;  while  the  hostile  menace* 
of  Bon  Francisco,  served  to  check  the  attack  3  of  the  Moors  upon 
the  citadeL 

In  the  mean  time,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  who  always 
burned  to  distinguish  himself  by  bold  and  striking  exploits,  had 
discovered  in  the  course  of  his  prowlings,  a  postern  gate  of  the 
eastle  opening  upon  the  steep  part  of  the  rocky  hill  looking  to- 
wards the  mountaina     The  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  by  a 
bold  dash  at  a  favorable  moment,  this  postern  might  be  attained, 
and  succor  thrown  into  the  castle.     He  pointed  the  place  out  to 
bis  comrades.      "  Who  will  follow  my  banner,"  said  he,  "  and 
nuke  a  dash  for  yonder  postern  ?"    A  bold  proposition  in  time  of 
warfare  never  wants  for  bold  spirits  to  accept  it     Seventy  reso- 
lute men  stepped  forward  to  second  him.    Pulgar  chose  the  early 
daybreak  for  his  enterprise,  when  the  Moors,  just  aroused  from 
deep,  were  changing  guard,  and  making  the  various  arrangements 
tithe  morning.     Favored  by  these  movements,  and  the  drowsi- 
Mv  of  the  hour,  Pulgar  approached  the  Moorish  line  silently 
•■4  steadily,  most  of  his  followers  armed  with  cross-bows  and 
*pu*gardas,  or  muskets.     Then  suddenly  making  an  onset,  they 
"tke  through  a  weak  part  of  the  camp,  before  the  alarm  had 
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spread  through  the  armj,  and  succeeded  in  fighting  their  way  up 
to  the  gate,  which  was  eagerly  thrown  open  to  receiTe  them. 

The  garrison,  roused  to  new  spirit  by  this  unlooked-for  rein* 
fnrcement  was  enabled  to  make  a  more  rigorous  resistance.  The 
MoorR,  however,  who  knew  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water  in 
the  castle,  exulted  in  the  idea  that  this  additional  number  of 
warriors  would  soon  exhaust  the  cisterns,  and  compel  a  surrender. 
Pulgar,  hearing  of  this  hope,  caused  a  bucket  of  water  to  be  low- 
ered from  the  battlements,  and  threw  a  silver  cup  in  bravado  to 
the  Moors. 

The  garrison,  in  truth,  suffered  intensely  from  thirst,  while,  to 
tantalize  them  in  their  sufferings,  they  beheld  limpid  streams 
winding  in  abundance  through  the  green  plain  below  them.  Thej 
began  to  fear  that  all  succor  would  arrive  too  late,  when  one  day 
they  beheld  a  little  squadron  of  vessels  far  at  sea,  but  standing 
towards  the  shore.  There  was  some  doubt  at  first  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  hostile  armament  from  Africa ;  but  as  it  ap- 
proached, they  descried,  to  their  great  joy,  the  banner  of  Castile. 

It  was  a  reinforcement,  brought  in  all  haste  by  the  governor 
of  the  fortress,  Don  Francisco  Ramirez.  The  squadron  anchored 
at  a  steep  rocky  island,  which  rises  from  the  very  margin  of  the 
smooth  sandy  beach,  directly  in  front  of  the  rock  of  Salobrena, 
and  stretches  out  into  the  sea.  On  this  island  Ramirez  landed 
his  men,  and  was  as  strongly  posted  as  if  in  a  fortress.  His  force 
was  too  scanty  to  attempt  a  battle,  but  he  assisted  to  harass  and 
distract  the  besiegers.  Whenever  king  Boabdil  made  an  attack 
upon  the  fortress,  his  camp  was  assailed  on  one  side  by  the  troops 
of  Ramirez,  who  landed  from  their  island,  and  on  another  by 
those  of  Don  Francisco  Enrajuez,  who  swept  down  from  their 
rock ;  while  Hcrnan  del  Pulgar  kept  up  a  brave  defonce,  from 
every  tower  and  battlement  of  the  castle. 

The  attention  of  tho  Moorish  king  was  diverted,  also,  for  a 
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time,  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  littlo  port  of  Adra, 
whioh  had  recently  declared  in  his  favor,  bat  which  had  been  re- 
captured for  the  Christians  by  Cid  Hiaya  and  his  son  Alnayar. 
Thus  the  unlucky  Boabdil,  bewildered  on  every  hand,  lost  all  the 
advantage  that  he  had  gained  by  his  rapid  march  from  Granada. 
While  he  was  yet  besieging  the  obstinate  citadel,  tidings  were 
brought  him  that  king  Ferdinand  was  in  full  march,  with  a  pow- 
erful host,  to  its  assistance.  There  was  no  time  for  farther  de- 
lay :  he  made  a  furious  attack  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  castle, 
but  was  again  repulsed  by  Pulgar  and  his  coadjutors ;  when, 
abandoning  the  siege  in  despair,  he  retreated  with  his  army,  lest 
king  Ferdinand  should  get  between  him  and  his  capital.  On  his 
way  back  to  Granada,  however,  he  in  some  sort  consoled  himself 
for  his  late  disappointment,  by  overrunning  a  part  of  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  lately  assigned  to  his  uncle  El  Zagal,  and  to 
Cid  Hiaya  He  defeated  their  alcaydes,  destroyed  several  of 
their  fortresses,  burnt  their  villages,  and,  leaving  the  country  be- 
hind him  reeking  and  smoking  with  his  vengeance,  returned  with 
considerable  booty,  to  repose  himself  within  the  walls  of  the  Al- 
bambra.* 

*  Pulgar,  Cron.  p.  8,  c  181.    Cum  de  los  Patadoe,  cap.  97. 
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Row  King  Ferdinand  treated  the  people  of  Goadix— and  bow  El  Zagel 

finished  hia  regal  career. 

Scarcely  had  Boabdil  ensconced  himself  in  hia  capita],  when 
king  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  again  appeared  in  the  vega.  He  had  set  out  in  all 
haste  from  Cordova,  to  the  relief  of  Salobrena ;  bat,  hearing  on 
his  march  that  the  siege  was  raised,  he  turned  to  make  a  second 
ravage  round  the  walls  of  devoted  Granada.  His  present  forage 
lasted  fifteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  almost  every  thing  that 
had  escaped  his  former  desolating  visit  was  destroyed,  and  scarce 
a  green  thing  or  a  living  animal  was  left  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  Moors  sallied  frequently,  and  fought  desperately,  in  defence 
of  their  fields  ;  but  the  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished — 
and  Granada,  once  the  queen  of  gardens,  was  left  surrounded  by 
a  desert. 

Ferdinand  next  hastened  to  crush  a  conspiracy  in  the  citiev 
of  Guadix,  Baza,  and  Almeria.  These  recently  conquered  places 
had  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  Boabdil,  inviting 
him  to  march  to  their  gates,  promising  to  rise  upon  the  Christian 
garrisons,  seize  upon  the  citadels,  and  surrender  them  into  hia 
power.  The  marques  of  Villena  had  received  notice  of  the  con- 
racy,  and  suddenly  thrown  himself,  with  a  large  force,  into 
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Guadix.  Under  pretence  of  a  review  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
made  them  sally  forth  into  the  fields  before  the  city.  When  the 
whole  Moorish  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  thus  with- 
out the  walls,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed.  He  then  per- 
mitted them  to  enter,  two  by  two  and  three  by  three,  and  take 
forth  their  wives,  children,  and  effects.  The  houseless  Moors 
were  fain  to  make  themselves  temporary  hovels,  in  the  gardens 
and  orchards  about  the  city  ;  they  were  clamorous  in  their  com- 
plaints at  being  thus  excluded  from  their  homes,  but  were  told 
they  must  wait  with  patience  until  the  charges  against  them 
could  be  investigated,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  king  be  known.* 

When  Ferdinand  arrived  at  Guadix,  he  found  the  unhappy 
Moors  in  their  cabins  among  the  orchards.  They  complained 
bitterly  of  the  deception  practised  upon  them,  and  implored  per- 
mission to  return  into  the  city,  and  live  peaceably  in  their  dwell- 
ings, as  had  been  promised  them  in  their  articles  of  capitulation. 

King  Ferdinand  listened  graciously  to  their  complaints: 
u  My  friends,"  said  ho  in  reply,  "  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  has  been  a  conspiracy  among  you  to  kill  my  alcayde  and 
garrison,  and  to  take  part  with  my  enemy,  the  king  of  Granada. 
I  shall  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  conspiracy.  Those 
among  you  who  shall  be  proved  innocent  shall  be  restored  to  their 
dwellings,  but  the  guilty  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  their  offences. 
As  I  wish  however  to  proceed  with  mercy  as  well  as  justice,  I 
now  give  you  your  ohoice,  either  to  depart  at  once  without  fur- 
ther question,  going  wherever  you  please,  and  taking  with  you 
your  families  and  effects,  under  an  assurance  of  safety ;  or  to  de- 
liver up  those  who  are  guilty,  not  one  of  whom,  I  give  you  niy 
royal  word,  shall  escape  punishment" 

When  the  people  of  Guadix  heard  these  words,  they  com 

•  Zurita,  lib.  a  86.    Cora  de  los  Palacios.  c.  97. 
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muned  among  themselves ;  and  as  moat  of  them  (aayi  the  worth) 
Agapida)  were  either  culpable  or  feared  to  be  considered  so,  the) 
accepted  the  alternative,  and  departed  sorrowfully,  they  and  thcil 
wives  and  their  little  ones.     '*  Thus,"  in  the  words  of  that  excel- 
lent ami  cotcniporary  historian,  Andres   Bernaldex,  commonly 
called  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios — •'  thus  did  the  king  deliver 
Guudix  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  after 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  years  that  it  had  been  in  their  posses- 
sion, ever  since  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Goth  ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord,  who  would  not  consent  that  the 
city  should  remain  longer  in  the  power  of  the  Moors :" — a  pious 
and  sage  remark,  which  is  quoted  with  peculiar  approbation  by 
the  worthy  Agapida. 

Kin;:  Ferdinand  offered  similar  alternatives  to  the  Moors  of 
Baza,  Almcria,  and  other  cities  accused  of  participation  in  this 
conspiracy;  who  generally  preferred  to  abandon  their  homes, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  an  investigation.  Most  of  them  re- 
linquished Spain,  as  a  country  where  they  could  no  longer  live  in 
security  and  independence,  and  departed  with  their  families  for 
Africa ;  such  as  remained  were  suffered  to  live  in  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  other  un walled  places.9 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  occupied  at  Guadix,  dispensing 
justice  and  mercy,  and  receiving  cities  in  exchange,  the  old  mon- 
arch Muley  Abdallah,  surnamed  El  Zagal,  appeared  before  him. 
He  was  haggard  with  care,  and  almost  crazed  with  passion.  He 
had  found  his  little  territory  of  Andarax.  and  his  two  thousand 
subjects,  as  difficult  to  govern  as  had  been  the  distracted  king- 
dom of  Granada.  The  charm,  which  had  bound  the  Moors  to 
him,  was  broken  when  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  banner  of 
Ferdinand.     He  had  returned  from  his  inglorious  c»mpaigp  with 

*  Garibay,  lib.  13,  cap.  39.    Pulgar,  part  3,  ca)    182. 
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hfa  petty  army  of  two  Hundred  men,  followed  by  the  execration* 
of  the  people  of  Granada,  and  the  secret  repining  of  those  he  had 
led  into  the  field.  No  sooner  had  his  subjects  heard  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  than  they  had  seized  their  arms, 
assembled  tumultously,  declared  for  the  young  monarch,  and 
threatened  the  life  of  £1  Zagal.#  The  unfortunate  old  king  had 
with  difficulty  evaded  their  fury ;  and  this  last  lesson  seemed 
entirely  to  have  cured  him  of  his  passion  for  sovereignty.  He 
now  entreated  Ferdinand  to  purchase  the  towns  and  castles,  and 
other  possessions  which  had  been  granted  to  him ;  offering  them 
at  a  low  rate,  and  begging  safe  passage  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  Africa.  King  Ferdinand  graciously  complied  with  his 
,  wishes,  He  purchased  of  him  three-and-twenty  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  valleys  of  Andarax  and  Alhaurin,  for  which  he  gave 
him  five  millions  of  maravedies.  £1  Zagal  relinquished  his  right 
to  one  half  of  the  salinas  or  salt-pits  of  Malcha,  in  favor  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Gid  Hiaya.  Having  thus  disposed  of  his  petty 
empire  and  possessions,  he  packed  up  all  his  treasure,  of  which 
he  had  a  great  amount,  and,  followed  by  many  Moorish  families, 
passed  over  to  Africa.!  • 

And  here  let  us  cast  an  eye  beyond  the  present  period  of  our 
chronicle,  and  trace  the  remaining  career  of  £1  Zagal.  His  short 
and  turbulent  reign,  and  disastrous  end,  would  afford  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  unprincipled  ambition,  were  not  all  ambition  of  the 
kind  fated  to  be  blind  to  precept  and  example.  When  he  arrived 
in  Africa,  instead  of  meeting  with  kindness  and  sympathy,  he 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  caliph  of  Fez,  Benime- 
rin,  as  though  he  had  been  his  vassal.  He  was  accused  of  being 
the  cause  of  the  dissensions  and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada :  and  the  accusation  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

•  Cora  de  las  Palacios,  cap.  97.  f  Coude,  part  4,  cap.  41. 
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king  of  Fes,  lie  condemned  the  unhappy  El  Zagal  to  perpetual 
darkness.  A  basin  of  glowing  copper  was  passed  before  his  eyes, 
which  effectually  destroyed  his  sight  His  wealth,  which  had 
probably  been  the  secret  cause  of  these  cruel  measures,  was  con- 
fiscated and  seized  upon  by  his  oppressor ;  and  El  Zagal  was 
thrust  forth,  blind,  helpless,  and  destitute,  upon  the  world.  In 
this  wretched  condition,  the  late  Moorish  monarch  groped  his 
way  through  the  regions  of  Tingitania,  until  he  reached  the  city 
of  Velez  de  la  Gomera.  The  emir  of  Velez  had  formerly  been 
his  ally,  and  felt  some  movement  of  compassion  at  his  present  al- 
tered and  abject  state.  He  gave  him  food  and  raiment,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  dominions.  Death,  which 
so  often  hurries  off  the  prosperous  and  happy  from  the  midst  of 
untastod  pleasures,  spares  on  the  other  hand  the  miserable,  to 
drain  the  last  drop  of  his  cup  of  bitterness.  El  Zagal  dragged 
out  a  wretched  existence  of  many  years,  in  the  city  of  Velet. 
He  wandered  about  blind  and  disconsolate,  an  object  of  mingled 
scorn  and  pity,  and  bearing  above  his  raiment  a  parchment  on 
which  was  written  in  Arabic,  "  This  is  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Andalusia."* 

*  Marmol,  de  Rebelione  Maur.  lib.  1,  cap.  16.    Padnusa,  Hist  Granut, 
part la4.    Snares,  Hist  Obiap.  do Guadix y  Basa,  cap.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

Preparations  of  Granada  for  a  desperate  deioaco. 

How  is  thy  strength  departed,  oh  Granada !  how  is  thy  beauty 
withered  and  despoiled,  oh  city  of  groves  and  fountains !  The 
commerce  that  once  thronged  thy  streets  is  at  an  end  ;  the  mer- 
chant no  longer  hastens  to  thy  gates,  with  the  luxuries  of  foreign 
lands.  The  cities  which  once  paid  thee  tribute  are  wrested  from 
thy  sway  ;  the  chivalry  which  filled  thy  Vivarrambla  with  sump- 
tuous  pageantry,  have  fallen  in  many  battles.  The  Alhambra 
still  rears  its  ruddy  towers  from  the  midst  of  groves,  but  melan- 
choly reigns  in  its  marble  halls ;  and  the  monarch  looks  down 
from  his  lofty  balconies  upon  a  naked  waste,  where  once  extended 
the  blooming  glories  of  the  vega ! 

Such  is  the  lament  of  the  Moorish  writers,  over  the  lamenta 
ble  state  of  Granada,  now  a  mere  phantom  of  former  greatness. 
The  two  ravages  of  the  vega,  following  so  closely  upon  each  other. 
had  swept  off  all  the  produce  of  the  year ;  and  the  husbandman 
had  no  longer  the  heart  to  till  the  field,  seeing  the  ripening  har- 
vest only  brought  the  spoiler  to  his  door. 

During  the  winter  season,  Ferdinand  made  diligent  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign,  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Granada. 
As  this  war  was  waged  purely  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  thought  it  meet  that  its  enemies  should  bear  the  ez 
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pensea  He  levied,  therefore,  a  general  contribution  upon  the 
Jews  throughout  his  kingdom,  by  synagogues  and  districts :  and 
obliged  them  to  render  in  the  proceeds,  at  the  city  of  Seville.* 

On  the  1 1  th  of  April,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  departed  for 
the  Moorish  frontier,  with  the  solemn  determination  to  lay  close 
siege  to  Granada,  and  never  quit  its  walls  until  they  had  planted 
the  standard  of  the  faith  on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  Many 
of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  those  from  parts  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  action,  wearied  by  the  toils  of  war,  and 
foreseeing  that  this  would  be  a  tedious  siege,  requiring  patience 
and  vigilance  rather  than  hardy  deeds  of  arms,  contented  them- 
selves  with  sending  their  vassals,  while  they  staid  at  home,  to 
attend  to  their  domains.  Many  cities  furnished  soldiers  at  their 
cost,  and  the  king  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
infantry  and  ten  thousand  horse.  The  principal  captains  who 
followed  him  in  this  campaign,  were  Hoderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
marques  of  Cadiz,  the  master  of  Santiago,  the  marques  of  Villi* 
na,  the  counts  of  Tendilla,  Cifuentes,  Cabra,  and  Urena,  and  Don 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar. 

Queen  Isabella,  accompanied  by  her  son  the  prince  Juan,  and 
the  princesses  Juana,  Maria,  and  Cathalina,  her  daughters,  pro- 
ceeded to  Alcala  la  Heal,  the  mountain  fortress  and  stronghold  of 
the  count  de  Tendilla.  Here  she  remained,  to  forward  supplies 
to  the  army,  and  to  bo  ready  to  repair  to  the  camp,  whenever  her 
presence  might  be  required. 

The  army  of  Ferdinand  poured  into  the  vega,  by  various  de- 
files of  the  mountains ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  royal  tent 
was  pitched  at  a  village  called  Los  Ojos  de  Huescar,  about  a 
league  and  a  half  from  Granada.     At  the  approach  of  this  for* 
midable  force,  the  harassed  inhabitants  turned  pale,  and  even 

♦  Garlbay,  lib.  18,  c.  88. 
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many  of  the  warriors  trembled ;  for  they  felt  that  the  last  despe- 
rate struggle  was  at  hand. 

Boabdil  el  Chieo  assembled  his  council  in  the  Alhambra,  from 
the  windows  of  which  they  could  behold  the  Christian  squadrons 
glistening  through  clouds  of  dust,  as  they  poured  along  the  vega. 
The  utmost  confusion  and  consternation  reigned  in  the  council 
Many  of  the  members,  terrified  with  the  horrors  impending  over 
their  families,  advised  Boabdil  to  throw  himself  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Christian  monarch  :  even  several  of  the  bravest  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  obtaining  honorable  terms. 

The  wazir  of  tho  city,  Abul  Casim  Abdel  Melic,  was  called 
upon  to  report  the  state  of  the  public  means  for  sustenance  and 
defence.  There  were  sufficient  provisions,  he  said,  for  a  few 
months'  supply,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  merchants  and  other  rich  inhabitants.  "  But  of  what 
avail,"  said  he,  "  is  a  supply  for  a  few  months,  against  the  sieges 
of  the  Castilian  monarch,  which  are  interminable  ?" 

He  produced,  also,  the  lists  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
u The  number,"  said  he,  "is  great;  but  what  can  be  expected 
from  mere  citizen-soldiers  ?  They  vaunt  and  menace,  in  time  of 
safety ;  none  are  so  arrogant,  when  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance- 
but  when  the  din  of  war  thunders  at  the  gates,  they  hide  them- 
selves in  terror." 

When  Muza  heard  these  words,  he  rose  with  generous  warmth : 
u  What  reason  have  we,"  said  he,  "  to  despair  ?  The  blood  of 
those  illustrious  Moors,  the  conquerors  of  Spain,  still  flows  in 
our  veins.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  fortune  will  again  be 
with  us.  We  have  a  veteran  force,  both  horse  and  foot,  the  flower 
of  our  chivalry,  seasoned  in  war  and  scarred  in  a  thousand  bat- 
tles. As  to  the  multitude  of  our  citizens,  spoken  of  so  slightly, 
why  should  we  doubt  their  valor  ?  There  are  twenty  thousand 
young  men,  in  the  fire  of  youth,  whom  I  will  engage,  that  in  the 
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defence  of  their  homes  they  will  rival  the  most  valiant  veterans 
Do  we  want  provisions  ?  Our  horses  are  fleet,  and  our  horsemen 
daring  in  the  foray.  Let  them  scour  and  scourge  the  country  of 
those  a  potato  M'-isleuis  who  hare  surrendered  to  the  Christians. 
Let  thcui  make  iuruads  into  the  lands  of  our  enemies.  We  shall 
soou  see  them  returning  with  cavalgadaa  to  our  gates ;  and,  to  a 
soldier,  there  is  no  morsel  so  sweet  as  that  wrested  with  hard 
ighting  from  the  foe." 

Boabdil,  though  he  wanted  firm  and  durable  courage,  was 
readily  excited  to  sudden  emotions  of  bravery.  He  caught  a 
glow  of  resolution  from  the  noble  ardor  of  Mux*.  u  Do  what  is 
needful,"  said  he  to  his  commanders ;  u  into  your  hands  I  confide 
the  common  safety.  You  are  the  protectors  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  Allah,  will  revenge  the  insults  of  our  religion,  the 
deaths  of  our  friends  and  relations,  and  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings  heaped  upon  our  land."* 

To  every  one  was  now  assigned  his  separate  duty.  The  wazir 
had  charge  of  the  arms  and  provisions,  and  the  enrolling  of  the 
people.  Muza  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  to  defend  the  gates, 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  all  sallies  and  skirmishings.  Nairn  Red- 
uan,  and  Muhamed  Aben  Zayde,  were  his  adjutants.  Abdel 
Kerim  Zegri,  and  the  other  captains,  were  to  guard  the  walls ; 
and  the  alcaydes  of  the  Alcazaba,  and  of  the  Bed  Towers,  had 
command  of  the  fortresses. 

Nothing  now  was  heard  but  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  bustle 
of  preparation.  The  Moorish  spirit,  quick  to  catch  fire,  was  im- 
mediately in  a  flame ;  and  the  populace,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  set  at  nought  the  power  of  the  Christians.  Muza  was 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  infusing  his  own  generous  seal  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  soldiery.  The  young  cavaliers  rallied  round  him 
as  their  model ;  the  veteran  warriors  regarded  him  with  a  soldier's 

*  Conde. 
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admiration ;  the  vulgar  throng  followed  him  with  shouts,  and  the 
helpless  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  old  men  and  the  women* 
hailed  him  with  blessings  as  their  protector. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Christian  army,  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed,  and  secured  with  bars  and  bolts 
and  heavy  chains :  Muza  now  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  opeu ; 
"  To  me  and  my  cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  is  intrusted  the  defence  of 
the  gates ;  our  bodies  shall  be  their  barriers."  He  stationed  at 
each  gate  a  strong  guard,  chosen  from  his  bravest  men.  H  is 
horsemen  were  always  completely  armed,  and  ready  to  mount  at 
a  moment's  warning .  their  steeds  stood  saddled  and  caparisoned 
in  the  stables,  with  lance  and  buckler  beside  them.  On  the  least 
approach  of  the  enemy,  a  squadron  of  horse  gathered  within  the 
gate,  ready  to  launch  forth  like  the  bolt  from  the  thunder-cloud. 
Musa  made  no  empty  bravado  nor  haughty  threat ;  he  was  more 
terrible  in  deeds  than  in  words,  and  executed  daring  exploits,  be- 
yond even  the  vaunt  of  the  vainglorious.  Such  was  the  present 
champion  of  the  Moors.  Had  they  possessed  many  such  warriors, 
or  had  Muza  risen  to  power  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  the 
fate  of  Granada  might  have  been  deferred,  and  the  Moor  for  a 
long  time  have  maintained  his  throne  within  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

How  King  Ferdinand  conducted  the  siege  cautiously ;  and  how  Queen 

Isabella  arrived  at  the  camp. 

Though  Granada  was  shorn  of  its  glories,  and  nearly  cut  off  from 
all  external  aid.  still  its  mighty  castles  and  massive  bulwarks 
seemed  to  set  all  attack  at  defiance.  Being  the  last  retreat  of 
Moorish  power,  it  had  assembled  within  its  walls  the  remnants  of 
the  armies  which  had  contended,  step  by  step,  with  the  invaders, 
in  their  gradual  conquest  of  the  land.  All  that  remained  of 
high-born  and  high-bred  chivalry,  was  here ;  all  that  was  loyal 
and  patriotic  was  roused  to  activity  by  the  common  danger ;  and 
Granada,  so  long  lulled  into  inaction  by  vain  hopes  of  security, 
now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect  in  the  hour  of  its  despair. 

Ferdinand  saw  that  any  attempt  to  subdue  the  city  by  main 
force,  would  be  perilous  and  bloody.  Cautious  in  his  policy,  and 
fond  of  conquests  gained  by  art  rather  than  valor,  he  resorted  to 
the  plan  so  successful  with  Baza,  and  determined  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  For  this  purpose,  his  armies  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Alpuxarras,  and  ravaged  the  valleys,  and 
sacked  and  burnt  the  towns,  upon  which  the  city  depended  for  its 
supplies.  Scouting  parties,  also,  ranged  the  mountains  behind 
Granada,  and  captured  every  casual  convoy  of  provisions.  The 
Toors  became  more  daring,  as  their  situation  became  more  hopc- 
«.     Never  had  Ferdinand  experienced  such  vigorous  sallies  and 
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Assaults  Muza,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  harassed  the  borders 
of  the  camp,  and  even  penetrated  into  the  interior,  making  sudden 
spoil  and  ravage,  and  leaving  his  course  to  be  traced  by  the  slain 
and  wounded.  To  protect  his  camp  from  these  assaults,  Ferdi- 
nand fortified  it  with  deep  trenches  and  strong  bulwarks.  It  was 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  divided  into  streets  like  a  city,  the  troops 
being  quart -red  in  tents,  and  in  booths  constructed  of  bushes 
and  branches  of  trees.  When  it  was  completed,  queen  Isabella 
came  in  state,  with  all  her  court,  and  the  prince  and  princesses,  to 
be  present  at  the  siege.  This  was  intended,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  reduce  the  besieged  to  despair,  by  showing  the  determi- 
nation of  the  sovereigns  to  reside  in  the  camp  until  the  city 
should  surrender.  Immediately  after  her  arrival,  the  queen  rode 
forth  to  survey  the  camp  and  its  environs :  wherever  she  went, 
she  was  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue ;  and  all  the  commanders 
vied  with  each  other,  in  the  pomp  and  ceremony  with  which  they 
received  her.  Nothing  was  heard,  from  morning  until  night,  but 
shouts  and  acclamations,  and  bursts  of  martial  music  ;  so  that  it 
appeared  to  the  Moors  as  if  a  continual  festival  and  triumph 
reigned  in  the  Christian  camp. 

The  arrival  of  the  queen,  however,  and  the  menaced  obstinacy 
of  the  siege,  had  no  effect  in  damping  the  fire  of  the  Moorish 
chivalry.  Muza  inspired  the  youthful  warriors  with  the  most  de 
voted  heroism :  "  We  have  nothing  left  to  fight  for,"  said  he, Ci  but 
the  ground  we  stand  on ;  when  this  is  lost,  we  cease  to  have  a 
country  and  a  name." 

Finding  the  Christian  king  forbore  to  make  an  attack,  Muza 
incited  his  cavaliers  to  challenge  the  youthful  chivalry  of  the 
Christian  army  to  single  combat,  or  partial  skirmishes.  Scarce  a 
Jay  passed  without  gallant  conflicts  of  the  kind,  in  sight  of  the 
city  and  the  camp.  The  combatants  rivalled  each  other  in  tho 
aplendor  of  their  armor  and  array,  as  well  as  in  the  prowess  of 
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their  deeds.  Their  contests  vera  more  like  the  stately  ceresta 
ma  Is  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  than  the  rods  conflicts  of  the 
field.  Ferdinand  soon  perceived  that  they  animated  the  fiery 
Moors  with  fresh  seal  and  courage,  while  they  cost  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  bravest  cavaliers :  he  again,  therefore,  forbade  the 
acceptance  of  any  individual  challenges,  and  ordered  that  all  par- 
tial encounters  should  be  avoided.  The  cool  and  stern  policy  of 
the  Catholic  sovereign  bore  hard  upon  the  generous  spirits  of 
either  army,  but  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Moors,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  to  be  subdued  in  this  inglorious  manner : 
u  Of  what  avail,"  said  they,  "  are  chivalry  and  heroic  valor?  the 
crafty  monarch  of  the  Christians  has  no  magnanimity  in  warfare ; 
he  seeks  to  subdue  us  through  the  weakness  of  our  bodies,  bat 
bhuns  to  encounter  the  courage  of  our  souls." 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

Of  the  insolent  defiance  of  Tarfe  the  Moor,  and  the  daring  exploit  of  Her- 

nan  Perez  del  Pulgar. 

When  the  Moorish  knights  beheld  that  all  courteous  challenges 
were  unavailing,  they  sought  various  means  to  provoke  the  Chris- 
tian warriors  to  the  field.  Sometimes  a  body  of  them,  fleetly 
mounted,  would  gallop  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  and  try  who 
should  hurl  his  lance  farthest  within  the  barriers,  having  his 
name  inscribed  upon  it,  or  a  label  affixed,  containing  some  taunt- 
ing defiance.  These  bravadoes  caused  great  irritation ;  still  the 
Spanish  warriors  were  restrained  by  the  prohibition  of  the  king. 

Among  the  Moorish  cavaliers  was  one  named  Tarfe,  renowned 
for  strength  and  daring  spirit ;  but  whose  courage  partook  of 
fierce  audacity,  rather  than  chivalric  heroism.  In  one  of  these 
sallies,  when  skirting  the  Christian  camp,  this  arrogant  Moor  out- 
stripped his  companions,  overleaped  the  barriers,  and,  galloping 
close  to  the  royal  quarters,  launched  his  lance  so  far  within,  that 
it  remained  quivering  in  the  earth  close  by  the  pavilions  of  the 
sovereigns.  The  royal  guards  rushed  forth  in  pursuit,,  but  the 
Moorish  horsemen  were  already  beyond  the  camp,  and  scouring 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  for  the  city.  Upon  wresting  the  lance  from 
the  earth,  a  label  was  found  upon  it,  importing  that  it  was  iu- 
tended  for  the  queen. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  of  the  Christian  warriors 
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at  the  insolence  of  the  bravado,  and  the  discourteous  insult  offered 
to  the  queen.  Ilernan  Peres  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  "  ho  of  the 
exploits,"  was  present,  and  resolved  not  to  be  outbraved  by  this 
daring  infidel :  u  Who  will  stand  by  me,"  said  he,  "  in  an  enter- 
prise uf  desperate  peril?'1  The  Christian  cavaliers  well  knew 
the  harebrained  valor  of  Ilernan,  yet  not  one  hesitated  to  step 
forward.  He  chose  fifteen  companions,  all  of  powerful  arm  and 
dauntless  heart 

His  project  was  to  penetrate  Granada  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
by  a  secret  pass,  made  known  to  him  by  a  Moorish  renegade  of 
the  city,  whom  ho  had  christened  Pedro  Pulgar,  and  who  was  to 
act  as  guide.  They  were  to  set  fire  to  the  Alcaiceria  and  other 
principal  edifices,  and  then  effect  their  retreat  as  best  they  might 
At  the  hour  appointed,  the  adventurous  troop  set  forth  provided 
with  combustibles.  The  renegade  led  them  silently  to  a  drain  or 
channel  of  the  river  Darro,  up  which  they  proceeded  cautiously, 
?inglc  file,  until  they  halted  under  a  bridge  near  the  royal  gate 
Here  dismounting,  Pulgar  stationed  six  of  his  companions  to  re- 
main silent  and  motionless  and  keep  guard,  while  followed  by  the 
rest,  and  still  guided  by  the  renegade,  he  continued  up  the  drain 
or  channel  of  the  Darro,  which  passes  under  a  part  of  the  city, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  make  his  way  undiscovered  into  the 
streets.  All  was  dark  and  silent.  At  the  command  of  Pulgar, 
the  renegade  led  him  to  the  principal  mosque.  Here  the  cavalier, 
pious  as  brave,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  drawing  forth  a 
parchment  scroll  on  which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters  Ave 
Maria,  nailed  it  to  the  door  of  the  mosque,  thus  converting  tho 
heathen  edifice  into  a  Christian  chapel  and  dedicating  it  to  the 
blessed  Vinrin.  This  done,  he  hastened  to  tho  Alcaiceria  to  set 
it  in  a  blaze.  The  combustibles  were  all  placed,  but  Tristan  de 
Montcmayor,  who  had  charge  of  the  firebrand,  had  carelessly  left 

t  tho  door  of  the  mosque.     Tt  was  too  late  to  return  there 
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Pulgar  was  endeavoring  to  strike  fire  with  flint  and  steel  into  the 
ravelled  end  of  a  cord,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  approach  of  the 
Moorish  guard  going  the  rounds.  His  hand  was  on  his  sword  in 
an  instant  Seconded  by  his  brave  companions,  he  assailed  the  as- 
tonished Moors  and  put  them  to  flight.  In  a  little  while  the  whole 
eity  resounded  with  alarms,  soldiers  were  hurrying  through  the 
streets  in  every  direction  ;  but  Pulgar,  guided  by  the  renegade, 
made  good  his  retreat  by  the  channel  of  the  Darro,  to  his  com- 
panions at  the  bridge,  and  all  mounting  their  horses,  spurred 
back  to  the  camp.  The  Moors  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the 
meaning  of  this  wild  and  apparently  fruitless  assault ;  but  great 
was  their  exasperation,  on  the  following  day,  when  the  trophy 
of  hardihood  and  prowess,  the  "  Ave  Maria,'1  was  discovered 
thus  elevated  in  bravado  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  The 
mosque  thus  boldly  sanctified  by  Hernan  del  Pulgar  was  actually 
consecrated  into  a  cathedral,  after  the  capture  of  Granada.* 

*  The  account  here  given  of  the  exploit  of  Hernan  del  Pnlgar,  differs 
from  that  given  in  the  first  edition,  and  is  conformable  to  the  record  of  the 
fact  in  a  manuscript  called  "  The  Hovic  of  Solar"  existing  in  the  library 
of  Salazar,  and  cited  by  Alcantara  in  his  History  of  Granada. 

In  commemoration  of  this  daring  feat  of  Pulgar,  the  emperor  Charles 
V.,  in  after  years,  conferred  on  that  cavalier,  and  on  his  descendants,  the 
marquesses  of  Salar,  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  choir  during  high  mass. 
and  assigned  as  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Pulgar  himself,  the  identical  spot 
where  he  kneeled  to  affix  the  sacred  scroll ;  and  his  tomb  is  still  held  in 
great  veneration.  This  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar  was  a  man  of  letters,  as 
well  as  arms,  and  inscribed  to  Charles  V.  a  summary  of  the  achievements 
of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  surnamed  the  great  captain,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  comrades  in  arras.  Ho  is  often  confounded  with  Hernando  del  Pulgar, 
historian  and  secretary  to  queen  Isabella.— See  note  to  Pulgar*  Chron.  of 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  part  3,  c  iii.  edit  Valencia,  1780. 
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CHAPTER  XCIII. 

flow  Queen  Isabella  took  a  view  of  the  city  of  Granada— and  how  bur  cu- 
riosity cost  the  lives  of  many  Christians  and  Moors. 

The  royal  encampment  lay  so  distant  from  Granada,  that  the 
general  aspect  of  the  city  only  could  be  seen,  as  it  rose  gracefully 
from  the  vega,  covering  the  sides  of  the  hills  with  palaces  and 
towers.  Queen  Isabella  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be- 
hold, nearer  at  hand,  a  city  whose  beauty  was  so  renowned 
throughout  the  world ;  and  the  marques  of  Cadis,  with  his  accus- 
tomed courtesy,  prepared  a  great  military  escort  and  guard,  to 
protect  her  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  while  they  enjoyed  this 
perilous  gratification. 

On  the  morning  of  June  the  18th,  a  magnificent  and  power 
ful  train  issued  from  the  Christian  camp.     The  advanced  guard 
was  composed  of  legions  of  cavalry,  heavily  armed,  looking  like 
moving  masses  of  polished  steel.    Then  came  the  king  and  queen 
with  the  prince  and  princess,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  sur 
rounded  by  the  royal  body-guard,  sumptuously  arrayed,  composed 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Spain ;  after  these 
was  the  rear-guard,  a  powerful  force  of  horse  and  foot ;  for  the 
flower  of  the  army  sallied  forth  that  day.     The  Moors  gated 
with  fearful  admiration  at  this   glorious  pageant,  wherein  the 
pomp  of  the  court  was  mingled  with  the  terrors  of  the  cam^. 
It  moved  along  in  radiant  line,  across  the  vega,  to  the  melodioxi 
thunders  of  martial  music ;  while  banner  and  plume,  and  &\YfeeA 
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eobrf^  and  rich  brocade,  gave  a  gay  and  gorgeous  relief  to  the 
grim  visage  of  iron  war,  that  larked  beneath. 

The  army  moved  towards  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  built  on  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain  to  the  left  of  Granada,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  most  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city. 
As  they  approached  the  hamlet,  the  marques  of  Villena,  the  count 
Urena,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  filed  off  with  their  battalions, 
and  were  soon  seen  glittering  along  the  side  of  the  mountain 
above  the  village.  In  the  mean  time,  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  the 
count  de  Tend  ilia,  the  count  de  Cabra,  and  Don  Alonzo  Fernan- 
das, senior  of  Alcaudrete  and  Montemayor,  drew  up  their  forces 
in  battle  array  on  the  plain  below  the  hamlet,  presenting  a  living 
barrier  of  loyal  chivalry  between  the  sovereigns  and  the  city. 

Thus  securely  guarded,  the  royal  party  alighted,  and,  entering 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  hamlet,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
their  reception,  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  city  from  its  terraced 
roof  The  ladies  of  the  court  gazed  with  delight  at  the  red  tow- 
ers of  the  Alhambra,  rising  from  amid  shady  groves,  anticipat- 
ing the  time  when  the  Catholic  sovereigns  should  be  enthroned 
within  its  walls,  and  its  courts  shine  with  the  splendor  of  Spanish 
chivalry.  "  The  revorend  prelates  and  holy  friars,  who  always 
surrounded  the  queen,  looked  with  serene  satisfaction,"  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  "at  this  modern  Babylon,  enjoying  the  tri- 
umph that  awaited  them,  when  those  mosques  and  minarets 
should  be  converted  into  churches,  and  goodly  priests  and  bishops 
should  succeed  to  the  infidel  alfaquis." 

When  the  Moors  beheld  the  Christians  thus  drawn  forth  in 
full  array  in  the  plain,  they  supposed  it  was  to  offer  battle ;  and 
hesitated  not  to  accept  it  In  a  little  while,  the  queen  beheld  a 
b°dy  of  Moorish  cavalry  pouring  into  the  vega,  the  riders  mana- 
ging their  fleet  and  fiery  steeds  with  admirable  address.  They 
richly  armed,  and  clothed  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and 
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the  caparisons  of  their  steeds  flamed  with  gold  and 
This  was  the  favorite  squadron  of  Musa,  composed  t>f  the  flowei 
of  the  youthful  cavaliers  of  Granada.  Others  succeeded,  some 
heavily  armed,  others  a  hi  gineta  with  lance  and  buckler ;  and 
lastly  came  the  legions  of  foot-soldiers,  with  arquebuss  aud  cross 
bow.  and  spear  and  sciinetar. 

When  the  queen  saw  this  army  issuing  from  the  city,  she  sent 
to  the  marques  of  Cadiz,  and  forbade  any  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
or  the  acceptance  of  any  challenge  to  a  skirmish ;  for  she  was 
loth  that  her  curiosity  should  cost  the  life  of  a  single  human  being. 

The  marques  promised  to  obey,  though  sorely  against  his 
will ;  aud  it  grieved  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  to  be 
obliged  to  remain  with  sheathed  swords  while  bearded  by  the 
foe.  The  Moors  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  inac- 
tion of  the  Christians,  after  having  apparently  invited  a  battle. 
They  sallied  several  times  from  their  ranks,  and  approached  near 
enough  to  discharge  their  arrows  ;  but  the  Christians  were  im- 
movable. Many  of  the  Moorish  horsemen  galloped  close  to  the 
Christian  ranks,  brandishing  their  lances  and  scimetars,  and  de- 
fying various  cavaliers  to  single  combat ;  but  Ferdinand  had  rig- 
orously prohibited  all  duels  of  the  kind,  and  they  dared  not 
transgress  his  orders  under  his  very  eye. 

Here,  however,  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  in  his  en 
thusiasm  for  the  triumphs  of  the  faith,  records  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  we  fear  is  not  sustained  by  any  grave  chronicler  of 
the  times,  but  rests  merely  on  tradition,  or  the  authority  of  cer- 
tain poets  and  dramatic  writers,  who  have  perpetuated  the  tradi- 
tion in  their  works.     While  this  grim  and  reluctant  tranquillity 
prevailed  along  the  Christian  line,  says  Agapida,  there  rose  av 
mingled  shout  and  sound  of  laughter  near  the  gate  of  the  city. 
A  Moorish  horseman,  armed  at  all  points,  issued  forth,  followed 
hy  a  rabble,  who  drew  back  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  danger 
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The  Moor  was  more  robust  and  brawny  than  was  common  with 
his  countrymen.  His  visor  was  closed ;  he  bore  a  huge  buckler 
and  a  ponderous  lance ;  his  scimetar  was  of  a  Damascus  blade 
and  his  richly  ornamented  dagger  was  wrought  by  an  artificer  oi 
Fes.  He  was  known  by  his  device  to  be  Tarfe,  the  most  insolent, 
yet  valiant,  of  the  Moslem  warriors — the  same  who  had  hurled 
into  the  royal  camp  his  lance,  inscribed  to  the  queen.  As  he 
rode  slowly  along  in  front  of  the  army,  his  very  steed,  prancing 
with  fiery  eye  and  distended  nostril,  seemed  to  breathe  defiance 
to  the  Christians.  * 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  when 
they  beheld,  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  steed,  and  dragged  in  the  dust, 
the  very  inscription,  "  Ave  Maria,"  which  Hernan  Perez  del 
Pulgar  had  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  !  A  burst  of  horror 
and  indignation  broke  forth  from  the  army.  Hernan  was  not  at 
hand,  to  maintain  his  previous  achievement;  but  one  of  his 
young  companions  in  arms,  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega  by  name,  put 
ting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  to  the  hamlet  of  Zubia,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  besought  permission  to 
accept  the  defiance  of  this  insolent  infidel,  and  to  revenge  the  in- 
sult offered  to  our  blessed  Lady.  The  request  was  too  pious  to 
be  refused :  Garcilasso  remounted  his  steed ;  closed  his  helmet, 
graced  by  four  sable  plumes,  grasped  his  buckler  of  Flemish 
workmanship,  and  his  lance  of  matchless  temper,  and  defied  the 
haughty  Moor  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  A  combat  took  place, 
in  view  of  the  two  armies  and  of  the  Caatilian  court.  The  Moor 
was  powerful  in  wielding  his  weapons,  and  dextrous  in  managing 
his  steed.  He  was  of  larger  frame  than  Garcilasso,  and  more 
completely  armed ;  and  the  Christians  trembled  for  their  cham- 
pion. The  shock  of  their  encounter  was  dreadful ;  their  lances 
were  shivered,  and  sent  up  splinters  in  the  air.  Garcilasso  was 
thrown  back  in  his  saddle — his  horse  made  a  wide  career  before 
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he  oould  recover,  gather  up  the  reins,  and  return  to  the  conflict 
Thej  now  encountered  each  other  with  swords.  The  Moor  ci* 
oled  round  his  opponent,  as  a  hawk  circles  whereabout  to  make  a 
swoop  ;  his  steed  obeyed  his  rider,  with  matchless  quickness  ;  at 
every  attack  of  the  infidel,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Christian  knight 
must  sink  beneath  his  flashing  scimetar.  But  if  Garcilasso  wai 
inferior  to  him  in  power,  he  was  superior  in  agility :  many  of  hit 
blows  he  parried ;  others  he  received  upon  his  Flemish  shield, 
which  was  proof  against  the  Damascus  blade.  The  blood  streamed 
from  numerous  wounds  received  by  either  warrior.  The  Mcor, 
seeing  his  antagonist  exhausted,  availed  himself  of  his  superior 
force,  and,  grappling,  endeavored  to  wrest  him  from  his  saddle. 
They  both  fell  to  earth ;  the  Moor  placed  his  knee  upon  the 
breast  of  his  victim,  and,  brandishing  his  dagger,  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  throat  A  cry  of  despair  was  uttered  by  the  Christian 
warriors,  when  suddenly  they  beheld  the  Moor  rolling  lifeless  in 
the  dust.  Garcilasso  had  shortened  his  sword,  and,  as  his  adver- 
sary raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had  pierced  him  to  the  heart  (i  It 
was  a  singular  and  miraculous  victory,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Aga* 
pida ;  "  but  the  Christian  knight  was  armed  by  the  sacred  nature 
of  his  cause,  and  the  holy  Virgin  gave  him  strength,  like  another 
David,  to  slay  this  gigantic  champion  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  laws  of  chivalry  were  observed  throughout  the  combat — 
no  one  interfered  on  either  side.  Garcilasso  now  despoiled  hif 
adversary ;  then,  rescuing  the  holy  inscription  of  "  Ave  Mariap 
from  its  degrading  situation,  he  elevated  it  on  the  point  of  hif 
sword,  and  bore  it  off  as  a  signal  of  triumph,  amidst  the  rapto 
rous  shouts  of  the  Christian  army.* 

The  sun  had  now  reached  the  meridian ;  and  the  hot  blood  <& 

*  Tho  above  incident  has  been  commemorated  in  old  Spanish  haltadi, 
and  mado  the  subject  of  a  scene  in  an  old  Spanish  drama  ascribml  by  s*** 
to  Loiw  de  Vega. 
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the  Moon  was  inflamed  by  its  rajs,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  de- 
feat of  their  champion.  Muza  ordered  two  pieces  of  ordnance  to 
•pen  a  fire  upon  the  Christians.  A  confusion  was  produced  in 
one  part  of  their  ranks :  Muza  called  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
*  Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  empty  challenges — let  us  charge 
upon  the  enemy :  he  who  assaults  has  always  an  advantage  in 
the  combat"  So  saying,  he  rushed  forward,  followed  by  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  charged  so  furiously  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  Christians,  that  he  drove  it  in  upon  the  bat- 
talion of  the  marques  of  Cadiz. 

The  gallant  marques  now  considered  himself  absolved  from 
all  further  obedience  to  the  queen's  commands.  He  gave  the 
signal  to  attack.  u  Santiago  I"  was  shouted  along  the  line  ;  and 
he  pressed  forward  to  the  encounter,  with  his  battalion  of  twelve 
hundred  lances.  The  other  cavaliers  followed  his  example,  and 
the  battle  instantly  became  general. 

When  the  king  and  queen  beheld  the  armies  thus  rushing  to 
the  combat,  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  implored 
the  holy  virgin  to  protect  her  faithful  warriors.  The  prince  and 
princess,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  prelates  and  friars  who 
were  present,  did  the  same ;  and  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of  these 
illustrious  and  saintly  persons,  was  immediately  apparent  The 
fierceness  with  which  the  Moors  had  rushed  to  the  attack  was 
suddenly  cooled ;  they  were  bold  and  adroit  for  a  skirmish,  but 
unequal  to  the  veteran  Spaniards  in  the  open  field.  A  panic 
seized  upon  the  foot-soldiers — they  turned,  and  took  to  flight 
Muza  and  his  cavaliers  in  vain  endeavored  to  rally  them.  Some 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains ;  but  the  greater  part  fled  to  the 
city,  in  such  confusion  that  they  overturned  and  trampled  upon 
each  other.  The  Christians  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates. 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners ;  and  the  two  pieces  of  ordnance  were  brought  off  as 
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trophies  of  tli6  victory.     Not  a  Christian  haee  bat  wy  batted 
that  daj  in  the  blood  of  an  infidel* 

Such  was  the  brief  bat  bloody  action,  which  was  known  among 
the  Christian  warriors  bj  the  name  of  c  the  queen's  skirmish ;" 
for  when  the  marques  of  Cadis  waited  upon  her  majesty  to  apolo- 
gise for  breaking  her  commands,  he  attributed  the  victory  entirely 
to  Ipt  presence.  The  queen,  however,  insisted  that  it  was  all 
owing  to  her  troops  being  led  on  by  so  valiant  a  commander. 
Her  majesty  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  agitation  at  behold- 
ing so  terrible  a  scene  of  bloodshed ;  though  certain  veterans 
present  pronounced  it  as  gay  and  gentle  a  skirmish  as  they  had 
ever  witnessed. 

The  gaycty  of  this  gentle  pass  at  arms,  however,  was  some- 
what marred  by  a  rough    reverse  in  the  evening.     Certain  of 
the  Christian  cavaliers,  among  whom  were  the  count  de  Ureua, 
Don   Alonzo  Aguilar.  his  brother  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  Diego 
Castrillo  commander  of  Calatrava.  and  others  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  remained  in  ambush    near  A r mi  11a,  expecting  the  Moors 
would  sally  forth  at  night  to  visit  the  scene  of  battle  and  to  bury 
thfir  dead.     They  were  discovered  by  a  Moor,  who  had  climbed 
an  elm-tree  to  reconnoitre,  and  hastened  into  the  city  to  give  no- 
tice of  their  ambush.     Scarce  had  night  fallen  when  the  cavaliers 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  host  which  in  the  darkness 
flfciiicd  innumerable      The  Moors  attacked  them  with  sanguinary 
fury,  to  revenue  the  disgrace  of  the  morning.     The  cavaliers 
fought  to  every  disadvantage,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  ignorant 
of  the  ground,  perplexed  by  thickets  and  by  the  water-courses  of 
the  gardens,  the  sluices  of  which  were  all  thrown  open.     Even 
retreat  was  difficult.     The  count  de  Urefia  was  surrounded  and 
in  imminent  peril,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  two  of  his  faith- 
"A  followers  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.     Several  cavaliers  lost 

*  Cura  de  los  Palaclos,  cap.  101.    Znrita.  lib.  20.  c  88. 
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their  hones,  and  were  themselves  put  to  death  in  the  water- 
courses. Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  came  near  having  his  own  illus- 
trious career  cut  short  in  this  obscure  skirmish.  He  had  fallen 
into  a  water-course,  whence  he  extricated  himself,  covered  with 
mud,  and  so  encumbered  with  his  armor,  that  he  could  not  retreat 
Inigo  de  Mendoza,  a  relative  of  his  brother  Alonzo,  seeing  his 
peril,  offered  him  his  horse :  fc  Take  it  Senor,n  said  he,  "  for  you 
eannot  save  yourself  on  foot,  and  I  can :  but  should  I  fall,  Uke 
emre  of  my  wife  and  daughters." 

Gonsalvo  accepted  the  devoted  offer ;  mounted  the  horse,  and 
had  made  but  few  paces,  when  a  lamentable  cry  caused  him  to 
turn  his  head,  and  he  beheld  the  faithful  Mendoza  transfixed  by 
Moorish  lances.  The  four  principal  cavaliers  already  named,  with 
several  of  their  followers,  effected  their  retreat  and  reached  the 
eamp  in  safety ;  but  this  nocturnal  reverse  obscured  the  morn- 
ing's triumph.  Gonsalvo  remembered  the  last  words  of  the  de- 
voted Mendoza,  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  his  widow  and  mar- 
riage  portions  on  his  daughters.* 

To  commemorate  the  victory  of  which  she  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, queen  Isabella  afterwards  erected  a  monastery  in  the 
village  of  Zubia,  dedicated  to  St.  Francisco,  which  still  exists,  and 
in  its  garden  is  a  laurel  planted  by  her  hands,  f 

♦The  account  of  this  nocturnal  affair,  is  from  Peter  Martyr,  lib.  4,  Epist 
90,  and  Pulgar  Hazanas  del  Gran.  Capitan,  page  188,  as  cited  by  Alcantara, 
Hist.  Granada,  torn.  4,  cap.  18. 

f  The  house  whence  the  king  and  queen  contemplated  the  battle,  is  like- 
wise to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  first  street  to  the  right  on  en- 
tering the  Tillage  from  the  vega ;  and  the  royal  arms  are  painted  on  the 
eeHings.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  worthy  farmer,  Francisco  Garcia,  who.  in 
showing  the  house  to  the  writer,  refused  all  compensation,  with  true  Span- 
ish prido ;  offering,  on  the  contrary,  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion.  Hit 
children  are  versed  in  the  Did  Spanish  ballads,  about  the  exploits  of  Her- 
oan  Perez  del  Pulgar  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

The  last  ravage  before  Granada. 

The  ravages  of  war  had  as  yet  spared  a  little  portion  of  the  vegs 
of  Granada.     A  green  belt  of  gardens  and  orchards  still  flourish- 
ed round  the  city,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Xenel  and 
the  Darro.     They  had  been  the  solace  and  delight  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  their  happier  days,  and  contributed  to  their  sustenance 
in  this  time  of  scarcity.     Ferdinand  determined  to  make  a  final 
and  exterminating  ravage  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  so  that 
there  should  not  remain  a  single  green  thing  for  the  sustenance 
of  man  or  beast     The  eighth  of  July  was  the  day  appointed  for 
this  act  of  desolation.     Boabdil  was  informed  by  his  spies  of  the 
intention  of  the  Christian  king,  and  prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence.      Hernando  de  Baeza,  a  Christian,  who   resided  with 
the  royal  family  in  the  Alhambra  as  interpreter,  gives  in  a  man- 
uscript memoir  an  account  of  the  parting  of  Boabdil  from  hii 
family  as  he  went  forth  to  battle.     At  an  early  hour  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  eighth  of  July,  he  bathed  and  perfumed  himself 
as  the  Moors  of  high  rank  were  accustomed  to  do  when  thej 
went  forth  to  peril  their  lives.     Arrayed  in  complete  armor  h» 
took  leave  of  his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  sister,  in  the  ante- 
shamber  of  the  tower  of  Comares.     Ayxa  la  Horra,  with  her 
is  i.il  dignity,  bestowed  on  him  her  benediction,  and  gave  him  be* 
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hand  to  kiss.  It  was  a  harder  parting  with  his  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter ;  who  hong  round  him  with  sobs  and  tears ;  the  duenas  and 
donoellas  too  of  the  royal  household  made  the  halls  of  the  Alham- 
bra  resound  with  their  lamentations.  He  then  mounted  his  horse 
and  put  himself  in  front  of  his  squadrons.* 

The  Christian  army  approached  close  to  the  city,  and  were 
laying  waste  the  gardens  and  orchards,  when  Boabdil  sallied 
forth,  surrounded  by  all  that  was  left  of  the  flower  and  chivalry 
of  Granada.  There  is  one  place  where  even  the  coward  becomes 
brave— that  sacred  spot  called  home.  What  then  must  have 
been  the  valor  of  the  Moors,  a  people  always  of  chivalrous  spirit, 
when  the  war  was  thus  brought  to  their  thresholds !  They  fought 
among  the  scenes  of  their  loves  and  pleasures ;  the  scenes  of 
their  infancy,  and  the  haunts  of  their  domestic  life.  They  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  old  men  and 
their  maidens,  of  all  that  was  helpless  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
them ;  for  all  Granada,  crowded  on  tower  and  battlement,  watched 
with  trembling  heart  the  fate  of  this  eventful  day. 

There  was  not  so  much  one  battle,  as  a  variety  of  battles ; 
every  garden  and  orchard  became  a  scene  of  deadly  contest; 
every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed,  with  an  agony  of  grief  and 
valor,  by  the  Moors ;  every  inch  of  ground  that  the  Christians 
advanced,  they  valiantly  maintained ;  but  never  did  they  ad- 
vance with  severer  fighting,  or  greater  loss  of  blood. 

The  cavalry  of  Musa  was  in  every  part  of  the  field ;  wherever 
it  came,  it  gave  fresh  ardor  to  the  fight  The  Moorish  soldier, 
fainting  with  heat,  fatigue,  and  Vounds,  was  roused  to  new  life  at 
the  approach  of  Muza ;  and  even  he  who  lay  gasping  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  turned  his  face  towards  him,  and  faintly  uttered 
oheers  and  blessings  as  he  passed. 

*  Hernando  de  Baeza  as  cited  by  Alcantara,  Hiflt.  Granada,  1. 4,  c  18. 
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The  Christians  had  by  this  time  gained  possession  of  variooi 
towers  near  the  city,  whence  they  had  been  annoyed  by  crest 
bows  and  arquebusscs.     The  Moors,  scattered  in  various  actions, 
were  severely  pressed.     Boabdil,  at  the  head  of  the  cavaliers  ol 
his  guard,  mingling  in  the  fight  in  various  parts  of  the  field, 
endeavored  to  inspirit  the  foot-soldiers  to  the  combat     But  the 
Moorish  infantry  was  never  to  be  depended  upon.     In  the  heat 
of  the  action,  a  panic  seized  upon  them ;  they  fled,  leaving  their 
sovereign  exposed  with  his  handful  of  cavaliers  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.     Boabdil  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  when,  wheeling  round,  he  and  his  followers  threw 
the  reins  on  the  necks  of  their  steeds,  and  took  refuge  by  dint  of 
hoof  within  the  walls  of  the  city.* 

Muza  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  field.  He 
threw  himself  before  the  retreating  infantry,  calling  upon  them  to 
turn  and  fight  for  their  homes,  thcr  families,  for  every  thing  sa- 
cred and  dear  to  them.  All  in  vain : — totally  broken  and  dis- 
mayed, they  fled  tumultuously  for  the  gates.  Musa  would  fain 
have  kept  the  field  with  his  cavalry ;  but  this  devoted  band,  hav- 
ing stood  the  brunt  of  war  throughout  this  desperate  campaign, 
was  fearfully  reduced  in  numbers,  and  many  of  the  survivors 
were  crippled  and  enfeebled  by  their  wounds.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, therefore,  he  retreated  to  the  city,  his  bosom  swelling  with 
indignation  and  despair.  Entering  the  gates,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  closed,  and  secured  with  bolts  and  bars ;  for  he  refused  to 
place  any  further  confidence  in  the  archers  and  arqucbusiers  star 
tioned  to  defend  them,  and  vowed  never  more  to  sally  with  foot 
soldiers  to  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  the  artillery  thundered  from  the  walls,  ami 
checked  all  further  advance  of  the  Christians.     King  Ferdinand, 

•  Zurita,  lib.  20,  c.  88. 
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therefore,  called  off  his  troops,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  trie 
ruins  of  his  camp,  leaving  the  beautiful  city  of  Granada  wrapped 
in  the  smoke  of  her  fields  and  gardens,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bodies  of  her  slaughtered  children. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  of  the  Moors,  in  defence  of  their  fa- 
vorite city.  The  French  ambassador,  who  witnessed  it,  was 
filled  with  wonder,  at  the  prowess,  the  dexterity,  and  daring  of 
the  Moslems. 

In  truth,  this  whole  war  was  an  instance,  memorable  in  his- 
tory, of  the  most  persevering  resolution.  For  nearly  ten  years 
had  the  war  endured — an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disas- 
ters to  the  Moorish  arms.  Their  towns  had  been  taken,  one  after 
another,  and  their  brethren  slain  or  led  into  captivity.  Yet 
they  disputed  every  city  and  town,  and  fortress  and  castle,  nay 
every  rock  itself,  as  if  they  had  been  inspirited  by  victories. 
Wherever  they  could  plant  foot  to  fight,  or  find  wall  or  cliff 
whence  to  launch  an  arrow,  they  disputed  their  beloved  country  ; 
and  now,  when  their  capital  was  cut  off  from  ail  relief,  and  a 
whole  nation  thundered  at  its  gates,  they  still  maintained  defence, 
as  if  they  hoped  some  miracle  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  Their 
obstinate  resistance  (says  an  ancient  chronicler)  shows  the  grief 
with  which  they  yielded  up  the  vega,  which  was  to  them  a  para- 
dise and  heaven.  Exerting  all  the  strength  of  their  arms,  they 
embraced,  as  it  were,  that  most  beloved  soil,  from  which  neither 
wounds,  nor  defeats,  nor  death  itself,  could  part  them.  They 
ftood  firm,  battling  for  it  with  the  united  foroe  of  love  and  gricf^ 
never  drawing  back  the  foot  while  they  had  hands  to  fight,  of 
fortune  to  befriend  them.* 

•  Aharca,  Reyes  do  Aragon,  It  30.  c.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

Conflagration  of  the  Christian  Camp.    Building  of  Santa  W. 

The  Moors  now  shut  themselves  up  gloomily  within  their  wails ; 
♦-hero  were  no  longer  any  daring  sallies  from  their  gates ;  and 
aver  the  martial  clangor  of  the  drum  and  trumpet,  which  had 
continually  resounded  within  that  warrior  city,  was  now  seldom 
heard  from  its  battlements.  In  the  midst  of  this  deep  despond* 
cucy,  a  signal  disaster  in  the  Christian  camp,  for  a  moment  lit  up 
a  ray  of  hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  Moors. 

The  setting  sun  of  a  hot  summer's  day,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
shone  splendidly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  which  was  in  a  bustle 
of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  service,  when  an  attack  was  me- 
ditated on  the  city.  The  camp  made  a  glorious  appearance. 
The  various  tents  of  the  royal  family  and  the  attendant  nobles. 
were  adorned  with  rich  hangings,  and  sumptuous  devices,  and 
costly  furniture ;  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  city  of  silk  and 
brocade,  where  the  pinnacles  of  pavilions  of  various  gay  colors, 
Hurmounted  with  waving  standards  and  flattering  pennons,  might 
vie  with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  capital  they  were  be- 
sieging. 

In  the  midst  of  this  little  gaudy  metropolis,  the  lofty  tent  of 

the  queen  domineered  over  the  rest  like  a  stately  palace.     The 

marques  of  Cadiz  had  courteously  surrendered  his  own  tent  to 

He  queen.   It  was  the  most  complete  and  sumptuous  in  Christen- 
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donu  and  had  been  earned  about  with  him  throughout  the  war- 
In  the  centre  rose  a  stately  alfaneque  or  pavilion,  in  oriental 
taste,  the  rich  hangings  being  supported  by  columns  of  lances, 
and  ornamented  with  martial  devices.  This  central  pavilion,  or 
silken  tower,  was  surrounded  by  other  compartments,  some  of 
painted  linen  lined  with  silk,  and  all  separated  from  each  other 
by  curtains.  It  was  one  of  those  camp  palaces  which  are  raised 
and  demolished  in  an  instant,  like  the  city  of  canvas  which  sur- 
rounds them. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  bustle  in  the  camp  subsided. 
Every  one  sought  repose,  preparatory  to  the  next  day's  trial 
The  king  retired  early,  that  he  might  be  up  with  the  crowing  of 
the  cock,  to  head  the  destroying  army  in  person.  All  stir  of  mi- 
litary preparation  was  hushed  in  the  royal  quarters ;  the  very 
sound  of  minstrelsy  was  mute,  and  not  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar 
was  to  be  heard  from  the  tents  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  court 

The  queen  had  retired  to  the  innermost  part  of  her  pavilion, 
where  she  was  performing  her  orisons  before  a  private  altar ;  per- 
haps the  peril  to  which  the  king  might  be  exposed  in  the  next 
day's  foray,  inspired  her  with  more  than  usual  devotion.  While 
thus  at  her  prayers,  she  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  glare  of  light, 
and  wreaths  of  suffocating  smoke.  In  an  instant,  the  whole  tent 
was  in  a  blaze :  there  was  a  high  gusty  wind,  which  whirled  the 
light  flames  from  tent  to  tent,  and  wrapped  the  whole  in  one  con- 
flagration. 

Isabella  had  barely  time  to  save  herself  by  instant  flight 
Her  first  thought,  on  being  extricated  from  her  tent,  was  for  the 
safety  of  the  king  She  rushed  to  his  tent,  but  the  vigilant  Fer- 
dinand was  already  at  the  entrance  of  it  Starting  from  bed  on 
the  first  alarm,  and  fanoying  it  an  assault  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
seised  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  sallied  forth  undressed,  with 

his  cuirass  upon  his  arm. 
22 
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The  late  gcrgcous  camp  was  now  a  scone  of  wild  confusion. 
The  flames  kept  spreading  from  one  pavilion  to  another,  glaring 
upon  the  rich  armor,  and  golden  and  silver  vessels,  which  seemed 
molting  in  the  fervent  heat     Many  of  the  soldiers  had  erected 
booths  and  bowers  of  branches,  which,  being  dry,  crackled  and 
blazed,  and  added  to  the  rapid  conflagration.     The  ladies  of  the 
court  fled,  shrieking  and  half-dressed,  from  their  tents.     There 
was  an  alarm  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  distracted  hurry  about 
the  camp  of  men  half  armed.    The  prince  Juan  had  been  snatched 
out  of  bed  by  an  attendant,  and  conveyed  tc  the  quarters  of  the 
count  de  Cabra,  which  were  at  the  entrance  uf  the  camp.     The 
loyal  count  immediately  summoned  his  people,  and  those  of  his 
cousin  Don  Alonzo  de  Moutemayor,  and  formed  a  guard  round 
the  tent  in  which  the  prince  was  sheltered. 

The  idea  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  the  Moors,  soon  sub- 
sided ;  but  it  was  feared  they  might  take  advantage  of  it,  to  as- 
sault the  camp.  The  marques  of  Cadiz,  therefore,  sallied  forth 
with  three  thousand  horse,  to  check  any  advance  from  the  city. 
As  they  passed  along,  the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  hurry  and 
consternation — some  hastening  to  their  posts,  at  the  call  of  drum 
and  trumpet ;  some  attempting  to  save  rich  effects  and  glittering 
armor  from  the  tents,  others  dragging  along  terrified  and  restive 
horses. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  camp,  they  found  the  whole 
firmament  illuminated.  The  flames  whirled  up  in  long  light 
spires,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  sparks  and  cinders.  A  bright 
glare  was  thrown  upon  the  city,  revealing  every  battlement  and 
rower.  Turbaned  heads  were  seen  gazing  from  every  roof,  and 
armor  gleamed  along  the  walls  ;  yet  not  a  single  warrior  sallied 
from  the  gates :  the  Moors  suspected  some  stratagem  on  the  part 
of  the  Christians,  and  kept  quietly  within  their  walls.  By  de* 
grees,  the  flames  expired  ;  the  city  faded  from  sight ;  all  again 
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became  dark  and  quiet,  and  the  marques  of  Gadii  returned  with 
his  cavairy  to  the  camp. 

When  the  day  dawned  on  the  Christian  camp,  nothing  remained 
of  that  beautiful  assemblage  of  stately  pavilions,  but  heaps  of 
smouldering  rubbish,  with  helms  and  corselets  and  other  furniture 
of  war,  and  masses  of  melted  gold  and  silver  glittering  among 
the  ashes.  The  wardrobe  of  the  queen  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  there  was  an  immense  loss  in  plate,  jewels,  costly  stuffs,  and 
sumptuous  armor  of  the  luxurious  nobles.  The  fire  at  first  had 
been  attributed  to  treachery,  but  on  investigation  it  proved  to  be 
entirely  accidental.  The  queen,  on  retiring  to  her  prayers,  had 
ordered  her  lady  in  attendance  to  remove  a  light  burning  near 
her  couch,  lest  it  should  prevent  her  sleeping.  Through  heedless- 
ness, the  taper  was  placed  in  another  part  ot  the  tent,  near  the 
hangings,  which,  being  blown  against  it  by  a  gust  of  wind,  imme- 
diately took  fire. 

The  wary  Ferdinand  knew  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the 
Moors,  and  hastened  to  prevent  their  deriving  confidence  from 
the  night's  disaster.  At  break  of  day,  the  drums  and  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  and  the  Christian  army  issued  forth  from  among 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  camp,  in  shining  squadrons,  with 
flaunting  banners  and  bursts  of  martial  melody,  as  though  the 
preceding  night  had  been  a  time  of  high  festivity,  instead  of  terror. 

The  Moors  had  beheld  the  conflagration  with  wonder  and  per- 
plexity. When  the  day  broke,  and  they  looked  towards  the 
Christian  camp,  they  saw  nothing  but  a  dark  smoking  mass. 
Their  scouts  came  in  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  whole 
camp  was  a  soene  of  ruin.  In  the  exultation  of  the  moment, 
they  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  that  the  catastrophe  would 
discourage  the  besiegers ;  that  as  in  former  'years,  their  invasion 
would  end  with  the  summer  and  they  would  withdraw  before  the 
autumnal  rains. 
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The  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Boon  crashed  these 
hopes     They  gave  orders  to  build  a  regular  oitj  upon  the  site  d 
their  camp,  to  convince  the  Moors  that  the  siege  was  to  endure 
until  the  surrender  of  Granada.     Nine  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Spain  were  charged  with  this  stupendous  undertaking;  and  thej 
emulated  each  other,  with  a  seal  worthy  of  the  cause,     u  It  verily 
seems/1  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  as  though  some  miracle  op- 
erated to  aid  this  pious  work,  so  rapidly  did  arise  a  formidable  city, 
with  solid  edifices,  and  powerful  walls,  and  mighty  towers,  where 
lately  had  been  seen  nothing  but  tents  and  light  pavilions.     The 
city  was  traversed  by  two  principal  streets  in  form  of  a  crass,  ter- 
minating in  four  gates  facing  the  four  winds ;  and  in  the  centre 
was  a  vast  square,  where  the  whole  army  might  be  assembled. 
To  this  city  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  Isabella,  so  dear 
to  the  army  and  the  nation ;  "  but  that  pious  princess,"  adds  An- 
tonio Agapida,  u  calling  to  mind  the  holy  cause  in  which  it  was 
erected,  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  F6,  (or  the  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith ;)  and  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  the  piety  and 
glory  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns." 

Hither  the  merchants  soon  resorted,  from  all  points.  Long 
trains  of  mules  were  seen  every  day  entering  and  departing  from 
its  gates  ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  magaiines,  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  costly  and  luxurious  merchandise ;  a  scene  of  bustling 
commerce  and  prosperity  took  place,  while  mnhappy  Granada  re- 
mained shut  up  and  desolate. 
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CHAPTER  XCV1. 

Famine  and  discord  in  the  city. 

Tub  besieged  city  now  began  to  suffer  the  distress  of  famine.  Its 
supplies  were  all  out  off;  a  cavalgada  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
moles  laden  with  money,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  city  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Alpuxarras,  was  taken  by  the  marques  of 
Cadix,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  in  sight  of  the  suffering 
Moors.  Autumn  arrived ;  but  the  harvests  had  been  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  country ;  a  rigorous  winter  was  approaching,  and 
the  city  was  almost  destitute  of  provisions.  The  people  sank 
into  deep  despondency.  They  called  to  mind  all  that  had  been 
predicted  by  astrologers  at  the  birth  of  their  ill-starred  sovereign, 
and  all  that  had  been  foretold  of  the  fate  of  Granada  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Zahara. 

Boabdil  was  alarmed  by  the  gathering  dangers  from  without, 
and  by  the  clamors  of  his  starving  people.  He  summoned  a 
council,  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  the  al- 
caydes  of  the  fortresses,  the  xequis  or  sages  of  the  city,  and  the 
alfaquis  or  doctors  of  the  faith.  They  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  of  audience  of  the  Alhambra,  and  despair  was  painted  in 
their  countenances.  Boabdil  demanded  of  them,  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  present  extremity ;  and  their  answer  was,  "  Sur- 
render."    The  venerable  Abul  Cazim,  governor  of  the  city\  rc\[ 
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rcsentod  its  unhappy  state :  "  Oar  granaries  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  no  further  supplies  are  to  be  expected.  The  provender  fa 
the  war  horses  is  required  as  sustenance  for  the  soldiery;  the 
very  horses  themselves  are  killed  for  food ;  of  seven  thousand 
ftoeds  which  once  could  be  sent  into  the  field,  three  hundred  only 
remain.  Our  city  contains  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
did  and  young,  with  each  a  mouth  that  calls  piteously  for  bread." 

Tho  xequis  and  principal  citizens  declared  that  the  people 
could  no  longer  sustain  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  a  defence: 
u  And  of  what  avail  is  our  defence,"  said  they,  "  when  the  enemy 
is  determined  to  persist  in  the  siege  ? — what  alternative  remains, 
but  to  surrender  or  to  die  ?" 

The  heart  of  Boabdil  was  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  he 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  He  had  cherished  some  faint  hope 
of  relief  from  the  soldan  of  Egypt  or  the  Barbary  powers ;  but 
it  was  now  at  an  end ;  even  if  such  assistance  were  to  be  sent,  he 
had  no  longer  a  seaport  where  it  might  debark.  The  counsellors 
saw  that  the  resolution  of  the  king  was  shaken,  and  they  united 
their  voices  in  urging  him  to  capitulate. 

Milza  alone  rose  in  opposition :  u  It  is  yet  too  early/'  said  he, 
"  to  talk  of  a  surrender.  Our  means  are  not  exhausted ;  we  have 
yet  one  source  of  strength  remaining,  terrible  in  its  effects,  and 
which  often  has  achieved  the  most  signal  victories — it  is  our  de- 
spair. Let  us  rouse  the  mass  of  the  people — let  us  put  weapons 
in  their  hands — let  us  fight  the  enemy  to  the  very  utmost,  until 
we  rush  upon  the  points  of  their  lances.  I  am  ready  to  lead  the 
way  into  the  thickest  of  their  squadrons ;  and  much  rather  would 
I  be  numbered  among  those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Granada, 
than  of  those  who  survived  to  capitulate  for  her  surrender  !" 

The  words  of  Muza  were  without  effect,  for  they  wore  ad« 

dressed  to  broken-spirited  and  heartless  men,  or  men.  perhaps,  to 

bom  sad  experience  had  taught  discretion.     They  were  arrived 
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at  that  state  of  pttblic  depression,  when  heroes  and  heroism  are 
no  longer  regarded,  and  when  old  men  and  their  counsels  rise 
into  importance.  Boabdil  el  Chico  yielded  to  the  general  voice ; 
it  was  determined  to  capitulate  with  the  Christian  sovereigns ; 
and  the  venerable  Abul  Caiiin  was  sent  forth  to  the  camp,  em- 
powered to  treat  for  terms. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIL 

Capitalation  of  Granada. 

The  old  governor  Abul  Cazim  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  being  informed  of  the  purport  (A 
Lis  embassy,  granted  the  besieged  a  truce  of  sixty  days  from 
the  ~>th  of  October,  and  appointed  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  and  Fer- 
nando dc  Zafra,  the  secretary  of  the  king,  to  treat  about  the  terms 
of  surrender  with  such  commissioners  as  might  be  named  by  Bo- 
abdil.  The  latter  on  his  part  named  Abul  Cazim,  A  ben  Comixa 
the  vizier,  and  the  grand  cadi.  As  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  Boab- 
dil  gave  his  son  in  hostage,  who  was  taken  to  Moclin,  where  he 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention  by  the  good 
count  de  Tcndilla,  as  general  of  the  frontier. 

The  commissioners  on  both  parts,  held  repeated  conferences 
in  secret  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the  village  of  Churriana ;  those 
who  first  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  giving  notice  to  the 
others  by  signal-fires,  or  by  means  of  spies.  After  many  debates 
and  much  difficulty,  the  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  25th  of 
November.  According  to  this,  the  city  was  to  be  delivered  up, 
with  all  its  gates,  towers  and  fortresses,  within  sixty  days. 

All  Christian  captives  should  be  liberated,  without  ransom. 

Boabdil  and  his  principal  cavaliers  should  perform  the  act  of 
homage,  and  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

The  Moors  of  Granada  should  become  subjects  of  the  Spanish 
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sovereigns,  retaining  their  possessions,  their  arms  and  horses,  and 
yielding  up  nothing  but  their  artillery.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  administered  by  cadis  of  their  own  faith,  under  governors 
appointed  by  the  sovereigns.  They  should  be  exempted  from 
tribute  for  three  years,  after  which  term  they  should  pay  the  same 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  render  to  their  native  monarchs. 

Those  who  chose  to  depart  for  Africa  within  three  years, 
should  be  provided  with  a  passage  for  themselves  and  their 
effects,  free  of  charge,  from  whatever  port  they  should  prefer. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  articles,  five  hundred  hostages 
from  the  principal  families  were  required,  previous  to  the  sur- 
render, who  should  be  treated  with  great  respect  and  distinction 
by  the  Christians,  and  subsequently  restored.  The  son  of  the 
king  of  Granada,  and  all  other  hostages  in  possession  of  the  Cas- 
til i an  sovereigns,  were  to  be  restored  at  the  same  time. 

Such  are  the  main  articles  affecting  the  public  weal,  which 
were  agreed  upon  after  much  discussion,  by  the  mixed  commis- 
sion. There  were  other  articles,  however,  secretly  arranged, 
which  concerned  the  royal  family.  These  secured  to  Boabdil,  to 
his  wife  Morayma,  his  mother  Ayxa,  his  brothers,  and  to  Zo- 
raya,  the  widow  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  all  the  landed  posses- 
sions, houses,  mills,  baths,  and  other  hereditaments  which  formed 
the  royal  patrimony,  with  the  power  of  selling  them,  personally  or 
by  agent,  at  any  and  all  times.  To  Boabdil  was  secured,  more 
over,  his  wealthy  estates,  both  in  and  out  of  Granada,  and  to  him 
and  his  descendants  in  perpetuity,  the  lordships  of  various  towns 
and  lands  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  Alpuxarras,  forming  a  petty 
sovereignty.  In  addition  to  all  which  it  was  stipulated,  that,  on 
the  day  of  surrender,  he  should  receive  thirty  thousand  oastol- 
Unoe  of  gold.9 

*  Alcantara,  t.  4,  c.  18. 
22* 
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The  conditions  of  surrender  being  finally  agreed  open  by  tk 
commissioners,  Abul  Cazim  proceeded  to  the  royal  camp  at  Santa 
Ft',  where  they  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  he  then 
returned  to  Granada,  accompanied  by  Fernando  de  Zafra,  the 
royal  secretary,  to  have  the  same  ratified  also  by  the  Moorish 
king.  Boabdil  assembled  his  council,  and  with  a  dejected  coun- 
tenance laid  before  it  the  articles  of  capitulation  as  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  besieging  foe. 

When  the  members  of  the  council  found  the  awful  moment 
arrived  when  they  were  to  sign  and  seal  the  perdition  of  their 
empire,  and  blot  themselves  out  as  a  nation,  all  firmness  deserted 
them,  and  many  gave  way  to  tears.  Muza  alone  retained  an  un- 
altered mien :  "  Leave,  seniors,"  eried  he,  "  this  idle  lamentation 
to  helpless  women  and  children  :  we  are  men — we  have  hearts, 
not  to  shed  tender  tears,  but  drops  of  blood.  I  see  the  spirit  of 
the  people  so  cast  down,  that  it  is  impossible  to  save  the  king- 
dom. Yet  there  still  remains  an  alternative  for  noble  minds— 
a  glorious  death  !  l^et  us  die  defending  our  liberty,  and  avenging 
the  woes  of  Granada.  Our  mother  earth  will  receive  her  chil- 
dren into  her  bosom,  safe  from  the  chains  and  oppressions  of  the 
conqueror ;  or,  should  any  fail  a  sepulchre  to  hide  his  remains, 
he  will  not  want  a  sky  to  cover  him.  Allah  forbid  it  should  be 
said  the  nobles  of  Granada  feared  to  die  in  her  defence !" 

Muza  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  as- 
sembly. Boabdil  looked  anxiously  round,  and  scanned  every 
face ;  but  ho  read  in  all  the  anxiety  of  care-worn  men,  in  whose 
hearts  enthusiasm  was  dead,  and  who  had  grown  callous  to  every 
chivalrous  appeal.  "  Allah  Aohbar  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  there  is 
no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  We  have  no 
longer  forces  in  the  city  and  the  kingdom  to  resist  our  powerful 
enemies.     It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  the  will  of  Jleavea 
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Too  surely  was  it  written  in  the  buck  of  fate,  that  1  should  be 
unfortunate,  and  the  kingdom  expire  under  my  rule.11 

u  Allah  Aehbar  !"  echoed  the  viziers  and  alfaquis  ;  "  the  will 
of  God  be  done  I"  So  they  all  agreed  with  the  king,  that  these 
evils  were  pre-ordained ;  that  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  with 
tLem ;  and  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Castilian  monarchs 
were  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected. 

When  Musa  heard  them  assent  to  the  treaty  of  surrender,  he 
rose  in  violent  indignation :  "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves/1  cried 
he,  "  nor  think  the  Christians  will  be  faithful  to  their  promises, 
or  their  king  as  magnanimous  in  conquest  as  he  has  been  victo- 
rious in  war.  Death  is  the  least  we  have  to  fear.  It  is  the  plun- 
dering and  sacking  of  our  city,  the  profanation  of  our  mosques. 
the  ruin  of  our  homes,  the  violation  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
cruel  oppression,  bigoted  intolerance,  whips  and  chains,  the  dun- 
geon, the  fagot,  and  the  stake — such  are  the  miseries  and  indig- 
nities we  shall  see  and  suffer ;  at  least,  those  grovelling  souls  will 
see  and  suffer  them,  who  now  shrink  from  an  honorable  death. 
For  my  part,  by  Allah,  I  will  never  witness  them !" 

With  these  words  he  left  the  council-chamber,  and  passed 
gloomily  through  the  Court  of  Lions,  and  the  outer  halls  of  the 
Alhambra,  without  deigning  to  speak  to  th"e  obsequious  courtiers 
who  attended  in  them.  He  repaired  to  his  dwelling,  armed  him- 
self at  all  points,  mounted  his  favorite  war-horse,  and,  issuing 
from  the  oity  by  the  gate  of  Elvira,  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
more.9 

*  Conde,  part  4. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

Commotions  in  Granada. 

The  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Granada  waa  signed  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1491,  and  produced  a  sudden  cessation  of 

thotfc  hostilities  which  had  raged  for  so  many  years.  Christian 
and  Moor  might  now  be  seen  mingling  courteously  on  the  banks 
of  the  X  en  el  and  the  Darro,  where  to  have  met  a  few  days  pre- 
vious would  have  produced  a  scene  of  sanguinary  contest  Still, 
as  the  Moors  might  be  suddenly  roused  to  defence,  if,  within  the 
allotted  term  of  sixty  days,  succors  should  arrive  from  abroad ; 
and  as  they  were  at  all  times  a  rash,  inflammable  people,  the  wary 
Ferdinand  maintained  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  city,  and  per- 
mitted no  supplies  of  any  kind  to  enter.  His  garrisons  in  the 
sea-ports,  and  his  cruisers  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  or- 
dered likewise  to  guard  against  any  relief  from  the  grand  soldan 
of  Egypt,  or  the  princes  of  Barbary.  There  was  no  need  of  such 
precautions.  Those  powers  were  either  too  much  engrossed  by 
their  own  wars,  or  too  much  daunted  by  the  success  of  the  Span- 
ish arms,  to  interfere  in  a  desperate  cause ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Moors  of  Granada  were  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

The  month  of  December  had  nearly  passed  away .  the  famine 

became  extreme,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  any  favorable  event 

within  the  term  specified  in  the  capitulation.     Boabdil  saw,  that 

hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  would  but  be  to  pro- 
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tract  the  miseries  of  his  people.  With  the  consent  of  his  coun- 
cil, he  determined  to  surrender  the  city  on  the  sixth  of  January 
He  accordingly  sent  his  grand  vizier,  Yuscf  Aben  Comixa,  to 
King  Ferdinand,  to  make  known  his  intention ;  bearing  him,  at 
the  same  time,  a  present  of  a  magnificent  scimetar,  and  two  Ara- 
bian steeds  superbly  caparisoned. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  doomed  to  meet  with  trouble, 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  very  next  day,  the  santon  or  der- 
vise,  Hamet  Aben  Zarrax,  the  same  who  had  uttered  prophecies 
and  excited  commotions  on  former  occasions,  suddenly  made  his 
appearance.  Whence  he  came  no  one  knew;  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  been  in  the  mountains  of  the  Alpuxarras,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  Moslems  to  the  relief 
of  Granada.  He  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton;  his  eyes  glowed 
like  coals  in  their  sockets,  and  his  speech  was  little  better  than 
frantic  raving.  He  harangued  the  populace,  in  the  streets  and 
squares ;  inveighed  against  the  capitulation,  denounced  the  king 
and  nobles  as  Moslems  only  in  name,  and  called  upon  the  people 
to  sally  forth  against  the  unbelievers,  for  that  Allah  had  decreed 

them  a  signal  victory. 

Upwards  of  twenty   thousand  of  the  populace  seized  their 

arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  shouts  and  outcries.  The 
shops  and  houses  were  shut  up  ;  the  king  himself  did  not  dare  to 
venture  forth,  but  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  Alhambra. 
The  turbulent  multitude  continued  roaming  and  shouting  and 
howling  about  the  city,  during  the  day  and  a  part  of  the  night. 
Hunger,  and  a  wintry  tempest,  tamed  their  frenzy ;  and  when 
morning  came,  the  enthusiast  who  had  led  them  on  had  disap- 
peared. Whether  he  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  king,  or  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  is  not  known :  his 
disappearance  remains  a  mystery.* 

*  Mariana 
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Boabdil  now  tamed  from  the  Alhambra,  attended  by  bit  prin 
eipal  nobles,  and  harangued  the  populace.     He  set  forth  the  ne- 
cessity of  complying  with  the  capitulation,  from  the  famine  that 
reigned  in  the  city,  the  futility  of  defence,  and  from  the  hostages 
having  already  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers. 

In  the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  attri- 
buted to  himself  tho  miseries  of  the  country.  "  It  wan  my  crime 
in  ascending  the  throne  in  rebellion  against  my  father,"  said  he 
mournfully,  "  which  has  brought  these  woes  upon  the  kingdom ; 
but  Allah  haa  grievously  visited  my  sins  upon  my  head.  For 
your  sake,  my  people,  I  have  now  made  this  treaty,  to-  protect 
you  from  the  sword,  your  little  ones  from  famine,  your  wives  and 
daughters  from  outrage ;  and  to  secure  you  in  the  enjoyment  of 
your  properties,  your  liberties,  your  laws,  and  your  religion,  un- 
der a  sovereign  of  happier  destinies  than  the  ill-starred  Boabdil." 

The  versatile  population  were  touched  by  the   humility  of 
their  sovereign — they  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  capitulation,  and 
there  was  even  a  faint  shout  of  "  Long  live  Boabdil  the  unfortu 
nate !"  and  they  all  returned  to  their  homes  in  perfect  tran  • 
quillity. 

Boabdil  immediately  sent  missives  to  king  Ferdinand,  ap- 
prising him  of  these  events,  and  of  his  fears  lest  further  delay 
should  produce  new  tumults.  The  vizier  Yusef  Aben  Comixa 
was  again  the  agent  between  the  inonarchs.  He  was  received 
with  unusual  courtesy  and  attention  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
and  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  the  surrender  should  take 
place  on  the  second  day  of  January  instead  of  the  sixth.  A  new 
difficulty  now  arose  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  of  surrender. 
The  haughty  Ayxa  la  Horra,  whose  pride  rose  with  the  decline  of 
her  fortunes,  declared  that,  as  sultana  mother,  she  would  never 
consent  that  her  son  should  stoop  to  the  humiliation  of  kissing 
xhe  hand  of  his  conquerors,  anA.  wAcsa  t\\\*\axt  of  the  ccremo 
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oitl  were  modified,  she  would  find  means  to  resist  a  surrender  ao- 
oompanied  by  such  indignities. 

Abcn  Comixa  was  sorely  troubled  by  this  opposition.  He 
knew  the  high  spirit  of  the  indomitable  Ayxa,  and  her  influence 
over  her  less  heroic  son,  and  wrote  an  urgent  letter  on  the  subject 
to  his  friend,  the  count  de  Tend  ilia.  The  latter  imparted  the 
circumstance  to  the  Christian  sovereigns ;  a  council  was  called  on 
the  matter.  Spanish  pride  and  etiquette  were  obliged  to  bend  in 
some  degree  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  a  woman.  It  was  agreed 
that  Boabdil  should  sally  forth  on  horseback,  that  on  approaching 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  he  should  make  a  slight  movement  as  if 
about  to  draw  his  foot  from  the  stirrup  and  dismount,  but  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Ferdinand,  who  should  treat  him 
with  a  respect  due  to  his  dignity  and  elevated  birth.  The  count 
de  Tendilla  dispatched  a  messenger  with  this  arrangement ;  a&d 
the  haughty  scruples  of  Ayxa  la  Horra  were  satisfied.* 

*  Salazar  de  Mendoza.    Chron.  del  Gran.  Cardinal,  lib.  1  c.  60,  p,  t 
Moodajir  ffifl.  MS.  as  cited  by  Alcantara,  t.  4,  a  1& 
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CHAPTER  XCIX. 

Surrender  of  Granada 

The  night  preceding  the  surrender  was  a  night  of  doleful  lament 
ings.  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhamhra ;  for  the  household  of  Bo- 
abdil were  preparing  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  that  delightful 
abode.  All  the  royal  treasures,  and  most  precious  effects,  were 
hastily  packed  upon  mules ;  the  beautiful  apartments  were  de- 
spoiled, with  tears  and  wai lings,  by  their  own  inhabitants.  Before 
the  dawn  of  day,  a  mournful  cavalcade  moved  obscurely  out  of  a 
pobtern-gate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  departed  through  one  of  the 
most  retired  quarters  of  the  city.  It  was  composed  of  the  family 
of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  which  he  sent  off  thus  privately,  that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  scoffers,  or  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  enemy.  The  mother  of  Boabdil,  the  sultana  Ayxa  la 
Horra,  rode  on  in  silence,  with  dejected  yet  dignified  demeanor ; 
but  his  wife  Zorayma,  and  all  the  females  of  his  household,  gave 
way  to  loud  lamentations,  as  they  looked  back  upon  their  favorite 
abode,  now  a  mass  of  gloomy  towers  behind  them.  They  wero 
attended  by  the  ancient  domestics  of  the  household,  and  by  a 
small  guard  of  veteran  Moors,  loyally  attached  to  the  fallen  mon- 
arch, and  who  would  have  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  defence  of  hi* 
family.  The  city  was  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they  passed  through 
its  silent  streets.     The  guards  at  the  gate  shed  tears,  as  they 
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cponod  it  for  their  departure.  They  paused  not,  but  proceeded 
along  the  banks  of  the  Xenel  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Alpux- 
arras,  until  they  arrived  at  a  hamlet  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  where  they  halted,  and  waited  until  they  should  be  joined 
by  king  Boabdil. 

The  night  which  had  passed  so  gloomily  in  the  sumptuous 
halls  of  the  Alhambra,  had  been  one  of  joyful  anticipation  in  the 
Christian  camp.  In  the  evening  proclamation  had  been  made 
that  Granada  was  to  be  surrendered  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
troops  were  all  ordered  to  assemble  at  an  early  hour  under  their 
several  banners.  The  cavaliers,  pages,  and  esquires  were  all 
charged  to  array  themselves  in  their  richest  and  most  splendid 
style,  for  the  occasion  ;  and  even  the  royal  family  determined  to 
lay  by  the  mourning  they  had  recently  assumed  for  the  sudden 
death  of  the  prince  of  Portugal,  the  husband  of  the  princess  Isa- 
bella. In  a  clause  of  the  capitulation  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
the  troops  destined  to  take  possession,  should  not  traverse  the 
city,  but  should  ascend  to  the  Alhambra  by  a  road  opened  for  the 
purpose  outside  of  the  walls.  This  was  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  afflicted  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  any  angry  collision  be- 
tween them  and  their  conquerors.  So  rigorous  was  Ferdinand  in 
enforcing  this  precaution,  that  the  soldiers  were  prohibited  under 
pain  of  death  from  leaving  the  ranks  to  enter  into  the  city. 

The  rising  sun  had  scarce  shed  his  rosy  beams  upon  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  when  three  signal  guns  boomed 
heavily  from  the  lofty  fortress  of  the  Alhambra.  It  was  the  con- 
certed sign  that  all  was  ready  for  the  surrender.  The  Christian 
army  forthwith  poured  out  of  the  city,  or  rather  camp  of  Santa 
P6,  and  advanced  across  the  vega.  The  king  and  queen,  with  the 
prince  and  princess,  the  dignitaries  and  ladies  of  the  court,  took 
the  lead,  accompanied  by  the  different  orders  of  monks  and  friars, 
and  surrounded  by  the  royal  guards  splen&l&V}  wt^^    'Wx* 
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prooofwon  moved  slowly  forward,  and  paused  at  tha  Tillage  01 
Armilla,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  eity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  Don  Pedro 
Gonzales  dc  Mendoza,  escorted  by  three  thousand  foot  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  accompanied  by  the  commander  Don  Gu- 
tierrez de  Cardenas,  and  a  number  of  prelates  and   hidalgos, 
crossed  the  Xenel  and  proceeded  in  the  advance,  to  ascend  to  the 
Alhaiubra  and  take  possession  of  that  royal  palace  and  fortress. 
The  road  which  had  been  opened  for  the  purpose  led  by  the 
Pucrta  de  los  Molinos.  or  gate  of  mills,  up  a  defile  to  the  esplan- 
ade on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Martyrs.     At  the  approach  of 
t]i is  detachment,  the  Moorish  king  sallied  forth  from  a  postern 
gate  of  the  Alhambra,  having  left  his  vizier  Tusef  Aben  Comixa 
to  deliver  up  the  palace.     The  gate  by  which  he  sallied   passed 
through  a  lofty  tower  of  the  outer  wall,  called  the  tower  of  the 
seven  floors  (de  los  siete  suelos).     He  was  accompanied  by  fifty 
cavaliers,  and  approached  the  grand  cardinal  on  foot     TSe  latter 
immediately  alighted,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  utmost 
respect     They  stepped  aside  a  few  paces,  and  hel<*  a  brief  con- 
versation in  an  under  tone,  when  Boabdil.  raising  his  voice,  ex* 
claimed,  "  Go,  Scnor,  and  take  possession  of  those  fortresses  in 
the  name  of  the  powerful  sovereigns,  to  whom  God  has  been 
pleased  to  deliver  them   in  reward  of  their  great  merits,  and  iD 
punishment  of   the  sins  of  the   Moors."      The  grand  cardinal 
Bought  to  console  him  in  his  reverses,  and  offered  him  the  use  of 
his  own  tent  during  any  time  he  might  sojourn  in   the  camp. 
Boabdil  thanked  him  for  the  courteous  offer,  adding  some  words 
vf  melancholy  import,  and  then  taking  leave  of  him  gracefully, 
passed  mournfully  on  to  meet  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  descending 
to  the  vega  by  the  same  Toad  by  which  the  cardinal  l\ad  come 
The  latter,  with  the  prelates  and  cavaliers  who  attended  him,  en* 
tcred  the  Alh.ambra.  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  wide  open 
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by  the  aloayde  Aben  Comixa.  At  the  same  time  the  Moorish 
guards  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  the  towers  and  battlements 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Christian  troops. 

While  these  transactions  wore  passing  in  the  Alhambra  and 
its  vicicity,  the  sovereigns  remained  with  their  retinue  and  guards 
near  the  village  of  Armilla,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  towers  of  the 
royal  fortress,  watching  for  the  appointed  signal  of  possession. 
The  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  detachment 
seemed  to  them  more  than  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
anxious  mind  of  Ferdinand  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  some 
commotion  in  the  city.  At  length  they  saw  the  silver  cross,  the 
great  standard  of  this  crusade,  elevated^  on  the  Torre  de  la  Vela, 
or  Great  Watch-Tower,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams.  This 
was  done  by  Hernando  de  Talavrera,  bishop  of  Avila.  Beside  it 
was  planted  the  pennon  of  the  glorious  apostle  St.  James,  and  a 
great  shout  of  "  Santiago  !  Santiago  1"  rose  throughout  the  army. 
Lastly  was  reared  the  royal  standard  by  the  king  of  arms,  with 
the  shout  of  "  Castile  I  Castile !  For  king  Ferdinand  and  queen 
Isabella !"  The  words  were  echoed  by  the  whole  army,  with  ac- 
clamations that  resounded  across  the  vega.  At  sight  of  these 
signals  of  possession,  the  sovereigns  sank  upon  their  knees,  giv- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  this  great  triumph  ;  tho  whole  assembled 
host  followed  their  example,  and  the  choristers  of  the  royal 
chapel  broke  forth  into  the  solemn  anthem  of  "  Te  Deum  lavda- 
mus" 

The  king  now  advanced  with  a  splendid  escort  of  cavalry  and 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  until  he  came  to  a  small  mosque  near  the 
banks  of  the  Xenel,  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of 
Martyrs,  which  edifice  remains  to  the  present  day  consecrated  as 
tho  hermitage  of  St  Sebastian.  Here  he  beheld  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Granada  approaching  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his 
slender  retinue.    Boabdil,  as  he  drew  near  made  a  movement  to 
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dismount,  bat  as  had  preyiously  been  concerted,  Ferdinand  pre- 
Tented  him.  He  then  offered  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  which  ac- 
cording to  arrangement  was  likewise  declined,  whereupon  he 
leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  king's  right  arm  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city  with  an  air  of  mingled  melan- 
choly and  resignation :  "  Theso  keys,"  said  he,  "  are  the  last 
relics  cf  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain :  thine,  oh  king,  are  our 
trophies,  our  kingdom,  and  our  person.  Such  is  the  will  of  God  ! 
Receive  them  with  the  clemency  thou  hast  promised,  and  which 
we  look  for  at  thy  hands."9 

King  Ferdinand  restrained  his  exultation  into  an  air  of  serene 
magnanimity.  "  Doubt  not  our  promises,"  replied  he,  "  nor  that 
thou  shalt  regain  from  our  friendship  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
fortune  of  war  has  deprived  thee." 

Being  informed  that  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mcndoza,  the  good 
count  of  Tendilla,  was  to  be  governor  of  the  city,  Boabdil  drew 
from  his  finger  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  precious  stone,  and  present- 
ed it  to  the  count  "  With  this  ring."  said  he,  "  Granada  has 
been  governed ;  take  it  and  govern  with  it,  and  God  make  you 
more  fortunate  than  I."f 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Armilla,  where  the  queen 
Isabella  remained  with  her  escort  and  attendants.  The  queen, 
like  her  husband,  declined  all  act  of  homage,  and  received  him 
with  her  accustomed  grace  and  benignity.  She  at  the  same  time 
delivered  to  him  his  son,  who  had  been  held  as  a  hostage  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  capitulation.     Boabdil  pressed  his  child  to  his 

*  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Rey  30,  c.  8. 

f-  This  ring  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  count 
until  the  death  of  the  marques  Don  Inigo,  the  last  male  heir,  who  died  In 
Malaga  without  children,  in  1056.    The  ring  was  then  lost  through  inad 
vertt'uee  and  ignorance  of  its  value,  Dona  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  marquea, 
being  absent  in  Madrid.    Alcantara,  1.  4,  c  18. 
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bosom  with  tender  emotion,  and  they  seemed  mutually  endeared 
to  each  other  by  their  misfortunes.* 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  contin- 
ued on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  en- 
trance of  the  Christians  into  his  capital.  His  devoted  band  of 
cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy  silence ;  but  heavy  sighs  burst 
from  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and  strains  of  triumphant 
music  were  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  victorious  army. 

Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a  heavy 
heart  for  his  allotted  residence  in  the  valley  of  Purohena.  At 
two  leagues'  distance,  the  cavalcade,  winding  into  the  skirts  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  ascended  an  eminence  commanding  the  last  view  of 
Granada.  As  they  arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  invol- 
untarily, to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few 
steps  more  would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  Never  had  it 
appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes.  The  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that 
transparent  climate,  lit  up  each  tower  and  minaret,  and  rested 
gloriously  upon  the  crowning  battlements  of  the  Alhambra ;  while 
the  vega  spread  its  enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glistening 
with  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenel.  The  Moorish  cavaliers 
gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and  grief  upon  that  de- 
licious abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures.  While  they 
yet  looked,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the  citadel, 
and  presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was 
lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes  and 
overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itself:  "Allah 
Achbar  !  God  is  great !"  said  he ;  but  the  words  of  resignation 
died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

His  mother,  the  intrepid  Ayxa,  was  indignant  at  his  weak* 

•  Zurita.  Anato  de  Aragon,  lib.  20,  cap.  92. 
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neas :  "  You  do  well,"  said  aha,  "  to  weep  like  a  womaa,  for  what 

you  failed  to  defend  like  a  man  1" 

The  viiior  Aben  Comix*  endeavored  to  console  his  royal  mat- 
ter. fc  Cousider,  Senor,"  said  he,  u  that  the  most  signal  misfortune* 
often  render  men  as  renowned  as  the  most  prosperous  achieve- 
ments, provided  they  sustain  them  with  magnanimity. " 

The  unhappy  monarch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled ;  his 
tears  continued  to  flow.  "  Allah  Achbar  I"  exclaimed  ho ;  "  wheo 
did  misfortunes  ever  equal  mine?" 

From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which  is  not  far  from  Padul, 
took  the  name  of  Feg  Allah  Achbar :  but  the  point  of  view  com- 
manding the  last  prospect  of  Granada,  is  known  among  8paniardfl 
by  the  name  of  El  ultimo  sutpiro  del  Moro ;  or,  u  The  last 
sigh  of  the  Moor." 
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CHAPTER  C. 

How  the  CattilLan  sovereign*  took  possession  of  Granada. 

Queen  Isabella  having  joined  the  king,  the  royal  pair,  followed 
by  a  triumphant  host,  passed  up  the  road  by  the  Hill  of  Martyrs, 
and  thenee  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Alhambra.  The  grand 
cardinal  awaited  them  under  the  lofty  arch  of  the  great  gate  of 
justice,  accompanied  by  Don  Gutierrez  de  Cardenas  and  Aben 
Oomixa.  Here  king  Ferdinand  gave  the  keys  which  had  been 
delivered  up  to  him  into  the  hands  of  the  queen ;  they  were 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  Juan,  the  grand 
cardinal,  and  finally  into  those  of  the  count  de  Tendilla,  in  whose 
custody  they  remained,  that  brave  cavalier  having  been  named 
alcayde  of  the  Alhambra,  and  captain-general  of  Granada. 

The  sovereigns  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Alhambra  on  this 
first  visit,  but  leaving  a  strong  garrison  there  under  the  count  de 
Tendilla,  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  the  palace  and  the  subjacent 
city,  returned  to  the  camp  at  Santa  Fe.  m 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  attending  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  which  spoke  eloquently  to  the  hearts  of  the 
victors  As  the  royal  army  had  advanced  in  all  the  pomp  of 
courtly  and  chivalrous  array,  a  procession  of  a  different  kind  came 
forth  to  meet  it  This  was  composed  of  more  than  five  hundred 
Christian  captives,  many  of  whom  had  languished  for  years  in 
Moorish  dungeons.      Pale  and  emaciated,  they  came  clanking 
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their  chains  in  triumph,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy.     They  wen 

recoiled  with  tenderness  by  the  sovereigns.  The  king  hailed 
them  as  good  Spaniards,  as  men  loyal  and  brave,  as  martyrs  to 
the  holy  cause  ;  the  queen  distributed  liberal  relief  among  them 
with  her  own  hands,  aud  they  passed  on  before  the  squadrons  of 
the  army,  singing  hymns  of  jubilee.9 

The  sovereigns  forbore  to  enter  the  city  until  it  should  be 
fully  occupied  by  their  troops,  and  public  tranquillity  insond. 
All  this  was  done  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  count 
de  Tcndilla.  assisted  by  the  marques  of  ViUena ;  and  the  glisten- 
ing of  Christian  helms  and  lances  along  the  walls  and  bulwarks, 
and  the  standards  of  the  faith  and  of  the  realm  flaunting  from  the 
towers,  told  that  the  subjugation  of  the  city  was  complete.  The 
prosclyto  prince.  Cid  Hi  ay  a,  now  known  by  the  Christian  appel- 
lation of  Dun  Pedro  de  Granada  Venegas.t  was  appointed  chief 
alguazil  of  the  city,  and  had  charge  of  the  Moorish  inhabitants; 
and  his  Hon.  lately  the  prince  Alnayer,  now  Alonzo  de  Granada 
Vancgas,  wok  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleets. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  January,  the  day  of  kings  and  festival 
of  tin;  Kpiphany,  that  the  sovereigns  made  their  triumphal  entry 
with  grand  military  parade.  First  advanced,  we  are  told,  a  splen- 
did escort  of  cavaliers  in  burnished  armor,  and  superbly  mounted. 
Then  followed  the  prince  Juan,  glittering  with  jewels  and  dia- 
mond* ;  on  each  side  of  him,  mounted  on  mules,  rode  the  grand 
cardinal,  «luthcd  in  purple,  Fray  Hernando  de  Talavero,  bishop 
of  Airla,  and  the  archbishop  elect  of  Granada.  To  these  succeeded 

*  Aharca,  lib.  sup.  Zurita.  Ac. 

t  Cid  Hiaya  was  made  cavalier  of  the  order  of  Santiago.  He  and  h» 
B"ii  intermarried  with  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  the  marqucses  of  Compo- 
trjiir  are  among  their  descendants.  Their  portraits,  and  tho  portraits  of 
their  grandsons,  arc  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Ocneralife  at 
Granada. 
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the  queen  and  her  ladies,  and  the  king,  managing  in  galliard  style; 
say  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  a  proud  and  mettlesome  steed  (on 
caballo  arrogante).  Then  followed  the  army  in  shining  columns, 
with  flaunting  banners  and  the  inspiring  clamor  of  military  ma- 
sic  The  king  and  queen  (says  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida)  looked,  on  this  occasion,  as  more  than  mortal :  the  venera- 
ble ecclesiastics,  to  whose  advice  and  zeal  this  glorious  conquest 
ought  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed,  moved  along  with 
hearts  swelling  with  holy  exultation,  but  with  chastened  and 
downcast  looks  of  edifying  humility  ;  while  the  hardy  warriors,  in 
tossing  plumes  and  shining  steel,  seemed  elevated  with  a  stern 
joy,  at  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  this  object  of  so  many 
toils  and  perils.  As  the  streets  resounded  with  the  tramp  of 
steeds  and  swelling  peals  of  music,  the  Moors  buried  themselves 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  their  dwellings.  There  they  bewailed 
in  secret  the  fallen  glory  of  their  race,  but  suppressed  their 
gPMins,  lest  they  should  be  heard  by  their  enemies  and  increase 
thrir  triumph. 

The  royal  procession  advanced  to  the  principal' mosque,  which 
had  been  consecrated  as  a  cathedral.  Here  the  sovereigns  offered 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel 
chanted  a  triumphant  anthem,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  all 
the  courtiers  and  cavaliers.  Nothing  (says  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida)  could  exceed  the  thankfulness  to  God  of  the  pious  king 
Ferdinand,  for  having  enabled  him  to  eradicate  from  Spain  the 
empire  and  name  of  that  accursed  heathen  race,  and  for  the  ele* 
vation  of  the  cross  in  that  city  wherein  the  impious  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  had  so  long  been  cherished.  In  the  fervor  of  his  spirit, 
he  supplicated  from  Heaven  a  continuance  of  its  grace,  and  that 
this   glorious   triumph    might  be   perpetuated.*    The    prayer    of 

*  The  words  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  are  little  more  than  an  echo  of 
those  of  the  worthy  Jesuit  father  Mariana.     (L.  25,  e.  18.) 

28 
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the  piouf  monarch  was  responded  bj  the  people,  aad  evon  hie 
enemies  were  for  once  convinced  of  his  einoerity. 

When  the  religious  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  court 
ascended  to  the  stately  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  and  entered  bj 
the  great  gate  of  justice.  The  halls  lately  occupied  by  tor 
baned  infidels  now  rustled  with  stately  dames  and  Christian 
oour tiers,  who  wandered  with  eager  cariosity  over  this  far-famed 
palace,  admiring  its  verdant  courts  and  gashing  fountains,  its 
halls  decorated  with  elegant  arabesques,  and  storied  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  splendor  of  its  gilded  and  brilliantly  painted  ceiling*. 

It  had  been  a  last  request  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  and  one 
which  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  the  transition  of  his  fete,  that 
no  person  might  be  permitted  to  enter  or  depart  by  tho  gate  of 
the  Alhambra,  through  which  he  had  sallied  forth  to  surrender 
his  capital  His  request  was  granted ;  the  portal  was  closed  up, 
and  remains  so  to  the  present  day — a  mute  memorial  of  that 
event* 

*  Gurilay,  Compend.  Hist.  lib.  40,  c.  42.  The  existence  of  this  gate- 
way, and  the  story  connected  with  it,  are  perhaps  known  to  few;  but  were 
identified,  in  the  researches  made  to  verify  this  history.  The  gateway  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tower,  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  tower  has  l>een  rent  and  ruined  by  gunpowder,  at  the  time  when  the 
fortress  was  evacuated  by  the  French.  Great  masses  lie  around  half  cov- 
ered by  vines  and  rig-trees.  A  poor  man.  by  the  name  of  Mature  Ximenes. 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  halls  Among  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra.  where  his 
family  has  resided  tor  many  generations,  pointed  out  to  the  author  the 
gateway,  still  closed  up  with  stones.  He  remembered  to  have  heard  his 
father  and  grandfather  say,  that  it  had  always  been  stopped  up,  and  that 
out  of  it  king  Boabdil  had  gone  when  he  surrendered  Granada.  The  route 
of  the  unfortunate  king  may  be  traced  thence  across  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent of  Los  Martyros.  and  down  a  ravine  beyond,  through  a  street  of  Gipsy 
caves  and  hovels,  by  the  gate  of  Los  Molinos,  and  so  on  to  the  Hermitage 
of  St.  Sebastian.  None  but  an  antiquarian,  however,  will  be  able  to  traos 
It,  aalcss  aided  by  the  humble  historian  of  iho  place,  Mat  too  Ximenes. 
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The  8paniah  sovereigns  fixed  their  throne  in  tho  presence- 
ehamber  of  the  palace,  so  long  the  seat  of  Moorish  royalty.  Hi- 
ther the  principal  inhabitants  of  Granada  repaired,  to  pay  them 
homage  and  kiss  their  hands  in  token  of  vassalage ;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  deputies  fioni  nil  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses of  the  Alpuxarras,  which  had  not  hitherto  submitted 

Thus  terminated  the  war  of  Granada,  after  ten  years  of  in- 
cessant fighting ;  equalling  (says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida)  the  far- 
famed  siege  of  Troy  in  duration,  and  ending,  like  that,  in  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Thus  ended  also  the  dominion  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  having  endured  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years, 
from  the  memorable  defeat  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete.  The  authentic  Agapida  is  uncom- 
monly particular  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  this  event.  This  great 
triumph  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  according  to  his  computation, 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 492,  being  3655  years  from  the  population  of  Spain  by  the  pa- 
triarch Tubal ;  3797  from  the  general  deluge ;  5453  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  according  to  Hebrew  calculation;  and  in 
the  month  Rabic,  in  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  year 
of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet ;  whom  may  God  confound ! 
•aith  the  pious  Agapida ! 
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Tite  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  is  finished,  but  the  readoi 
may  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  some  of  the 
principal  personages. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  retired  with  his  mother,  hfe  wife,  his  son, 
his  sister,  his  vizier,  and  bosom  counsellor  Aben  Comixa,  and  many 
other  relatives  and  friends  to  the  valley  of  Purchena,  where  a  small,  but 
fertile  territory,  had  been  allotted  him,  comprising  sovoral  towns  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  with  all  their  rights  and  revenues.     Here,  surrounded  by 
obedient  vassals,  devoted  friends,  aud  a  loving  family,  and  possessed  of 
wvnlth  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  indulge  in  his  habitual  luxury  and 
magnificence,  he  for  a  time  led  a  tranquil  life,  and  may  have  looked  back 
upon  his  regal  career  as  a  troubled  dream,  from  which  he  had  happily 
awaked.    Still  he  appears  to  have  pleased  himself  with  a  shadow  of 
royalty,  making  occasionally,  progresses  about  his  little  domains,  visiting 
the  different  towns,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bestow- 
ing largesses  with  a  princely  hand.    His  great  delight,  however,  was  in 
sylvan  sports  and  exercises,  with  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds,  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  hunting  and  falconry,  so  as  to  pass  weeks  together  in 
spirting  campaigns  among  the  mountains.    The  jealous  suspicions  of 
Ferdinand,  followed  him  into  his  retreat    No  exertions  were  spared  by 
the  politically  pious  monarch,  to  induce  him  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion,  as  a  means  of  severing  him  in  feelings  and  sympathies  from  his 
iate  subjects ;  but  he  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and  it 
must  have  added  not  a  little  to  his  humiliation  to  live  a  vassal  undor 
Christian  sovereigns. 

His  obstinacy,  in  this  respect,  aggravated  the  distrust  of  Ferdinand, 
wfco,  looking  back  upon  the  past  inconstancy  of  the  Moors,  could  not 
feel  perfectly  secure  in  his  newly  conquered  territories,  while  there  was 
ov»«  within  their  bounds  who  might  revive  pretensions  t<$  th«  1V\twv^*xA 
the  standard  of  an  oDDomte  faith  in  their  behalf.    He  caaxwA  taro** 
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fore  a  vjgibuH  witch  to  be  kepi  upon  the  dethroned  monarch  ia  Hi  re- 
tirement, and  beset  him  with  spies,  who  were  to  report  all  his  worde  asj 
actions.  The  reader  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  for* 
most  of  these  spies  was  Aben  Comixa !  Ever  since  the  capture  and  re- 
lease  of  the  niece  of  the  \izier  by  the  count  dc  Tendilla,  Aben  Comin 
ha<l  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  that  nobleman,  and  through 
this  channel  had  gradually  been  brought  over  to  the  views  of  Fer& 
nut  id.  Documents  which  have  gradually  come  to  light,  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  vizier  had  Leen  corrupted  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of 
flu  Spanish  king,  and  had  greatly  promoted  tun  views  in  the  capitulation 
of  (iranado.  It  in  certain  that  he  subsequently  received  great  estiiei 
from  the  Christian  sovereigns.  While  residing  in  confidential  friendship 
with  Boabdil  in  his  retirement,  Aben  Comixa  communicated  secretly 
with  Hernando  de  Zafra,  the  secretary  of  Ferdinand,  who  resided  at  Gnu 
nada,  giving  him  information  of  all  Boabdil's  movements ;  which  the 
secretory  reported  by  letter  to  the  king.  Some  of  the  letters  of  the  secre- 
tary still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Samancas,  and  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  unedited  documents.* 

The  jealous  doubts  of  Ferdinand  were  quickened  by  the  letters  of  his 
np'e*.  He  saw  in  the  hunting  campaigns  and  royal  progresses  of  the  ex- 
king  a  mode  of  keeping  up  a  military  spirit,  and  a  concerted  intelligence 
among  the  Moors  of  the  Alpuxarras,  that  might  prepare  them  for  future 
rcln-llion.  By  degrees,  the  very  residence  of  Boabdil  within  the  kingdom 
became  incompatible  with  Ferdinand's  ideas  of  security.  He  gave  his 
agents,  therefore,  secret  instructions  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  the  de- 
posed monarch,  and  induce  him,  like  El  Zngul,  to  relinquish  his  Spanish 
estates  for  valuable  considerations,  and  retire  to  Africa.  Boabdil,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  persuaded  ;  to  the  urgent  suggestions  of  these  perfidi- 
ous counsellors,  he  replied,  that  he  had  given  up  a  kingdom  to  live  in 
peace ;  and  had  no  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  land  to  encounter  new 
troubles,  and  to  l>e  under  the  control  of  alarabes.f 

Ferdinand  persisted  in  his  endeavors  and  found  means  more  effe> 
tnal  of  o|iemti ng  on  the  mind  of  Boabdil  and  gradually  disposing  him 
to  enter  into  negotiations.  It  would  appear  that  Aben  Comixa  wai 
secretly  active  in  this  matter,  in  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
and  was  with  him  at  Barcelona,  as  the  vizier  and  agent  of  Boabdil.    The 

•  El  n»y  Muley  nabdali  (Roatxli!)  j  hot  criadoa  andan  continuamento  a  can  con  (fUC0*' 
asorea,  y  mIIS  oita  afora  «n  al  catnpo  «Je  Dallas  y  en  Vcrja,  aunque  an  can  tieoean  A**)*1** 
y  dican  <|ue  extHia  alia  por  uwlo  este  me*.  -Carta  Stcreta  ds  flernando  <U  £a/r*  ** 
tcmhre,  N92 

t  Leiur  of  Hernando  le  Zafra  vo  \ha  ittict«\3*stt«c  *k  UUL 
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taller,  however,  finding  that  his  residence  in  the  Alpuxarras  was  t  cause 
of  suspicion  and  uneasiness  to  Ferdinand,  determined  to  go  himself  to 
Barcelona,  have  a  conference  with  the  so\  ereigns,  and  conduct  all  his 
fiegotiauotis  with  them  in  person.  Zafra,  the  secretary  of  Ferdinand, 
who  was  ever  on  the  alert,  wrote  a  letter  from  Granada,  apprising  the 
king  o/  BoabdiTs  intention,  and  that  he  was  making  preparations  fot 
the  jonrney.  He  received  a  letter  in  reply, charging  him  by  subtle  man- 
agemtnt  to  prevent,  or  at  least  delay,  the  coming  of  Boabdil  to  court* 
The  crafty  monarch  trusted  to  effect  through  A  ben  Comixa  as  vizier 
and  agent  of  Boabdil,  an  arrangement  which  he  might  be  impossible  to 
obtain  from  Boabdil  himself.  The  politic  plan  was  carried  into  effect. 
Boabdil  was  detained  at  Andarax  by  the  management  of  Zafra.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  scandalous  bargain  was  made  on  the  17th  March,  1493,  be- 
tween  Ferdinand  and  Aben  Comixa,  in  which  the  latter,  as  vizier  and 
agent  of  Boabdil,  though  without  any  license  or  authority  from  liiin, 
made  a  sale  of  his  territory,  and  the  patrimonial  property  of  the  princesses, 
for  eighty  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  and  engaged  that  he  should  depart 
'for  Africa,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  conditions  highly  ad- 
vantageous for  himself. f 

This  bargain  being  hastily  concluded,  Yusef  Aben  Comixa  loaded 
the  treasure  upon  mules,  and  departed  for  the  Alpuxarras.  Here,  spread- 
ing the  money  before  Boabdil :  u  Senior,"  said  he,  "  I  have  observed 
that  as  long  as  you  live  here,  you  are  exposed  to  constant  peril.  The 
Moors  are  rash  and  irritable;  they  may  make  some  sudden  insurrection 
elevate  your  standard  as  a  pretext,  and  thus  overwhelm  you  and  youi 
friends  with  utter  ruin.  I  have  observed  also  that  you  pine  away  with 
grief,  being  continually  reminded  in  this  country  that  you  were  once  its 
sovereign,  but  never  more  must  hope  to  reign.  I  have  put  an  end  to 
thorn  evils.  Your  territory  is  sold — behold  the  price  of  it  With  this 
gold  you  may  buy  far  greater  possessions  in  Africa,  where  you  may  live 
in  honor  and  security." 

When  Boabdil  heard  these  words,  he  burst  into  a  sudden  transport, 
of  rage,  and  drawing  his  scimetar,  would  have  sacrificed  the  officious 
Yusef  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  attendants  interfered,  and  hurried  the 
vizier  from  his  presence.! 

The  rage  of  Boabdil  gradually  subsided ;  he  saw  that  he  had  been 
duped  and  betrayed ;  but  he  knew  the  spirit  of  Ferdinand  too  wwll  to 

•  Letter  of  the  eorereigns  to  Hernando  de  Zafra,  from  Barcelona.    Feb.  1 193. 
t  Alcantara.  Hi*.  Graoad.  it.  c  18. 
I  Marmot.  Rebel.  I.  1.  c.  22. 
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hope  that  he  wovJd  retract  the  bargain,  however  iDegftintttelr  efleotd 
He  contented  him*rl£  therefore,  with  obtaining  certain  advantageoai 
modifications,  and  then  prepared  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  hk  late  Idug- 
dom  and  his  native  land. 

It  took  some  months  to  make  the  necessary  ai laftgeuients ;  or  rather 
hi*  departure  was  delayed  by  a  severe  domestic  affliction.  Morayma, 
iiiM  gentle  and  affectionate  wile,  worn  out  by  agitations  and  alarms,  via 
gradually  Making  into  the  grave,  a  prey  to  devouring  melancholy.  Her 
death  took  plaee  toward  the  end  of  August.  Hernando  de  Zafra  ap- 
prised king  Ferdinand  of  the  event  as  one  propitious  to  his  purposes; 
removing  an  obstacle  to  the  embarkation,  which  was  now  fixed  for  the 
month  of  September.  Zafra  was  instructed  to  accompany  the  exQea 
until  he  saw  them  landed  on  the  African  coast. 

The  embarkation,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  some  time  hi  tta 
month  of  October.  A  caracca  had  been  prepared  at  the  port  of  Adra 
for  Boabdil  and  his  immediate  family  and  friends.  Another  caracca  and 
two  galliots  received  a  number  of  faithful  adherents,  amounting,  it  n 
hi  id  to  1130,  who  followed  their  prince  into  exile. 

A  crowd  of  his  former  subjects  witnessed  his  embarkation.  As  the 
•mils  were  unfurled  and  swelled  to  the  breeze,  and  the  vessel  bearing 
Boabilil  parted  fnmi  the  land,  the  spectators  would  fain  have  have  given 
him  a  farewell  cheering ;  but  the  humbled  state  of  their  once  proud  sove- 
reign forced  itself  upon  their  minds,  and  the  ominous  surname  of  Ills 
youth  rose  involuntarily  to  their  tongues:  **  Farewell,  Boabdil !  Allah 
preserve  thee,  El  Zagat/hi!"  burst  spontaneously  from  their  lips.  The 
unlucky  appellation  sank  into  the  heart  of  the  expatriated  monarch,  and 
tcari  dimmed  his  eyes  :is  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Gra- 
nad  1  gradually  faded  from  his  view. 

lie  was  received  with  welcome  at  the  court  of  his  relative  Mule/ 
Ahmed,  caliph  of  Fez,  the  same  who  had  treated  £1  Zagal  with  suck 
cruelty  in  his  exile.  For  thirty-four  years  he  resided  in  this  court,  treat- 
ed with  great  consideration,  and  built  a  palace  or  alcazar,  at  Fex,in 
which,  it  is  said,  he  endeavored  to  emulate  the  beauties  and  dcHghts  of 
the  A I  ham  bra. 

The  Inst  we  find  recorded  of  him  is  in  the  year  1536,  when  he  fol* 
l<i;vcd  the  caliph  to  the  field  to  repel  the  invasion  of  two  brothers  of 
I  in-  famous  line  of  the  Xcrifes.  who  at  the  head  of  Berber  troops  k*» 
t.ik»«n  ihe  city  of  Morocco  and  threatened  Fez.  The  armies  camein 
Ki^rht  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaudul  Uawit  or  river  of  sUfes, 
at  the  ford  of  Bulcuba.  The  river  was  deep,  the  banks  were  high  and 
broken ;  and  the  ford  could  only  be  passed  in  single  file;  for  three daji 
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the  armies  remained  firing  at  each  other  across  the  stream,  neither  Ten- 
taring  to  attempt  the  dangerous  ford.  At  length  the  caliph  divided  his 
army  into  three  battalions,  the  command  of  the  first  he  gave  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  to  Aliatar,  son  of  the  old  alcayde  of  i/oxa ;  another 
division  he  commanded  himself,  and  the  third,  composed  of  his  best 
marksmen,  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  son  the  prince  of  Fez,  and 
Boabdil,  now  a  gray-haired  veteran.  The  last  mentioned  column  took 
the  lead,  dashed  boldly  across  the  ford,  scrambled  np  the  opposite  bank, 
and  attempted  to  keep  the  enemy  employed  until  the  other  battalions 
should  have  time  to  cross.  The  rebel  army,  however,  attacked  them 
with  such  fury,  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  several  of  the 
bmvest  aleaydes  were  slain  upon  the  spot ;  multitudes  were  driven  back 
Into  the  river,  which  was  already  crowded  with  passing  troops.  A 
dreadful  confusion  took  place ;  the  horse  trampled  upon  the  foot ;  the 
enemy  pressed  on  them  with  fearful  slaughter ;  those  who  escaped  the 
sword  perished  by  the  stream ;  the  river  was  choked  by  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  and  horses,  and  by  the  scattered  bagg:ige  of  the  army.  In  this 
scene  of  horrible  carnage  fell  Boabdil,  truly  called  El  Zogoybi,  or  the 
unlucky ; — an  instance,  says  the  ancient  chronicler,  of  the  scornful  ca- 
price of  fortune,  dying  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  another,  after 
wonting  spirit  to  die  in  defence  of  his  own.* 

The  as|>ersion  of  the  chronicler  is  more  caustic  than  correct  Boab- 
dil never  showed  a  want  of  courage  in  the  defence  of  Granada ;  but  he 
wanted  firmness  mid  decision ;  he  was  beset  from  the  first  by  perplexi- 
ties, and  ultimately,  by  the  artifices  of  Ferdinand  and  the  treachery  of 
those  in  whom  he  most  confided,  f 

ZORAYA,  THE  STAR  OF  THE  MuRNINO. 

Notwithstanding  the  deadly  rivalship  of  this  youthful  sultana,  with 
Ayza  la  Horra,  the  virtuous  mother  of  Boabdil,  and  the  disasters  to 
which  her  ambitious  intrigues  gave  rise,  the  placable  spirit  of  Boabdil 
bore  her  no  lasting  enmity.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  treated 
her  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  evinced  a  motherly  feeling  towards 
har  sons  Cad  and  Nazar.  In  the  capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  Gnu 
nada  he  took  care  of  her  interests,  and  the  possessions  which  he  obtain- 
ed for  her  were  in  his  neighborhood,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpuxarras. 
Zoraya,  however,  under  the  influence  of  queen  Isabella,  returned  to  the 

*  Marmot.  Denerip.  4e  Africa,  p.  1, 1. 2,  c.  40.    Mem.  Him.  Reb.  de  loa  Mom,  lib  1,  c.  21. 

\  In  rtrwmf  this  account  of  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  Boabdil,  the  uuthor  has  availed  him* 
eslf  of  beta  recently  brought  out  in  Alcantara's  hintory  of  Granada  ;  which  throw  strong 
tifsts  tm  cerum  parte  of  the  subject  hitherto  covered  with  obscurity. 
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Christian  faith,  the  religion  of  her  infancy,  and  resumed  hsr 
name  of  Isabella.  Hit  two  sons  Cad  and  Nozar  were  baptized  under 
die  names  of  Don  Fernando  and  Don  Juan  de  Granada,  and  wrae  per- 
mined  to  take  the  titles  of  Infantas  or  prince*.  They  intermarried  with 
nolile  Spanish  fa  milieu,  and  the  dukes  of  Granada,  resident  in  Vallado- 
lid.  are  descendants  of  Don  Juan  (once  Nazar),  and  preserve  to  the  pre* 
»*i:t  day  tiie  blazon  of  their  royal  ancestor  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  and  hit 
motto,  IjO  Galib  ile  Aid,  God  alone  in  conqueror 

FATE   OP   ABE.N    JOMIXA. 

An  ancient  chronicle  which  has  long  remained  in  manuscript, but  has 
been  published  of  late  years  in  the  collection  of  Spanish  historical  doc- 
uments,* informs  us  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  perfidious  Aben 
Comixa.  Discarded  and  despised  by  Boabdil  for  his  treachery,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Spanish  court,  and  obtained  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout 
queen  IsaU'lla  by  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  being  baptized  under 
her  auspiees,  with  tiie  name  of  Don  Juan  de  Granada.  He  even  carried 
hU  zeal  for  his  newly  adopted  creed  ho  far  as  to  become  a  Franciscan 
friar.  By  degrees  his  affected  piety  grew  cool,  and  the  friar's  garb  !*■ 
came  irksome.  Taking  occasion  of  the  sailing  of  some  Venetian  gal- 
leys from  Almeria,  he  threw  off  his  religious  habit,  embarked  on  board 
of  one  of  them  and  crossed  to  Africa,  where  he  lauded  in  the  dress  of  i 
Spanish  cavalier. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Al>derraman.  the  Moorish  king  of  Bujia, 
he  relat«>d  his  whole  history,  and  declared  that  he  had  always  been  and 
still  was  at  heart  a  true  Mahometan.  Such  skill  had  he  in  inspiring 
confidence  that  the  Moorish  king  took  him  into  favor  and  appointed  bin 
governor  of  Algiers.  While  enjoying  his  new  dignity,  a  Spanish  squad- 
ron  of  four  galleys  under  the  celebrated  count  Pedro  de  Navarro,  an- 
chored in  the  harbor,  in  1501).  Aben  Comixa  paid  the  squadron  a  riot 
of  ceremony  in  his  capacity  of  governor :  gave  the  count  repeated  fete$ 
and  in  secret  conversations  with  him  laid  open  all  the  affairs  of  the  king 
of  Bujia,  and  ofTered  if  the  count  should  return  with  sufficient  force,  to 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hands  and  aid  him  in  conquering  the  whole  ter- 
ritory. The  count  hastened  back  to  Spain  and  made  known  the  pro- 
posed treachery  to  the  Cardinal  Xemenes,  then  prime  minister  of  Spaifc 
In  the  following  month  of  January  he  was  sent  with  thirty  vessels,  ind 
four  thousand  soldiers  to  achieve  the  enterprise.  The  expedition  « 
Navarro  was  successful.  He  m:ide  himself  master  of  Bujia,  and  seUed 
*  PwUUi,  CroDlcs  de  Fellpo  ol  Hennusa,  cap.  18.  y.  1»  u  cited  by  Alcantan. 
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fan  triumph  on  the  royal  palace,  but  he  found  there  the  base  Aben  Co. 
mixa  weltering  in  hk  blood  and  expiring  under  numerous  wounds.  Hia 
treachery  had  been  discovered,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Bujia 
had  closed  his  perfidious  career. 

DEATH  OF  THE  MARQUES  OF  CADIZ. 

The  renowned  Roderigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marques,  Duke  of  Cadiz,  was 
unquestionably  die  most  distinguished  among  the  cavaliers  of  Spain,  for 
his  zeal,  enterprise,  and  heroism,  in  the  great  crusade  of  Granada.  He 
began  the  war  by  the  capture  of  Alhama ;  he  was  engaged  in  almost 
•very  inroad  and  siege  of  importance,  during  its  continuance ;  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  the  capital,  the  closing  scene  of  the  conquest 
The  renown  thus  acquired  was  sealed  by  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  almost  immediately  at  the  close  of  his 
triumphs,  and  before  a  leaf  of  his  laurels  had  time  to  wither.  He  died 
at  his  palace  in  the  city  of  Seville,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1492,  but 
a  few  months  after  the  surrender  of  Granada,  and  of  an  illness  caused 
by  exposures  and  fatigues  undergone  in  this  memorable  war.  That 
honest  chronicler,  Andres  Bernoides,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  who  was 
k  contemporary  of  the  marques,  draws  his  portrait  from  actual  knowledge 
and  observation.  He  was  universally  cited  (says  he)  as  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  chivalrous  virtue  of  the  age.  He  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  rigidly  devout;  a  benignant  commander,  a  valiant  defender  of  his 
vassals,  a  great  lover  of  justice,  and  an  enemy  to  all  flatterers,  liars,  rob- 
bers, traitors,  and  poltroons. 

His  ambition  was  of  a  lofty  kind — he  sought  to  distinguish  himself 
and  his  family,  by  heroic  and  resounding  deeds ;  and  to  increase  the  patri- 
mony of  his  ancestors,  by  the  acquisition  of  castles,  domains,  vassals, 
and  other  princely  possessions.  His  recreations  were  all  of  a  warlike 
nature ;  he  delighted  in  geometry  as  applied  to  fortifications,  and  spent 
muoh  time  and  treasure  in  erecting  and  repairing  fortresses.  He  relish- 
ed music,  but  of  a  military  kind — the  sound  of  clarions  and  snekbuts,  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  Like  a  true  cavalier,  he  was  a  protector  of  the 
sex  on  all  occasions,  and  an  injured  woman  never  applied  to  him  in  vain 
for  redress.  His  prowess  was  so  well  known,  and  his  courtesy  to  the 
fair,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court,  when  they  accompanied  the  queen  to 
the  wars,  rejoiced  to  find  themselves  under  his  protection ;  for  wherever 
his  banner  was  displayed,  the  Moors  dreaded  to  venture.  He  was 
a  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  but  a  formidable  enemy ;  for  he  was  slow 
to  forgive,  and  his  vengeance  was  persevering  and  terrible 
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1  he  death  of  this  g>od  and  weE-belovcd  eavfc&r  iymi  grief  and 

lamentation  tliroa«rhon;  all  rank*.  His  relation!,  depeudenu,  and  com- 
p-iniun*  in  anna,  pat  on  mourning  for  his  low ;  and  to  nnmefou  wen 
Vn-y,  that  half  of  Seville-  wu  cl>i  in  black.  None,  however,  deplored 
hi-  dcuth  more  deeply  abd  sincerely  than  his  friend  and  cbesen  oonipa* 
niM:,  Dun  Alonzo  de  Agui!ar. 

Th*-  fam-nl  ceremonies  were  of  the  most  solemn  and  sumptuous 
kind.  'Hie  bodv  of  tiie  marcn**  was  arrayed  in  a  costlv  shirt,  a  doubkl 
of  brocade,  a  sayo  or  lung  robe  of  black  velvet,  a  marioU  or  Moorish 
tuuic  of  brocade  reaching  to  the  feeU  and  scarlet  stockings.  His  sword, 
superbly  (.nit,  was  girded  U-  his  side,  as  he  used  to  wear  it  when  in  the 
AVId.  Thus  magnificently  attired,  the  body  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin, 
which  was  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  decorated  with  a  cross  of  white 
damask.  It  was  then  placed  on  a  samp: nous  bier,  in  the  centra  of  the 
FTKit  iiit.II  of  tiie  palace.  Here  the  duchess  made  great  lamentation  over 
the  body  of  her  lord,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  her  train  of  damsels 
gild  attendants,  as  well  at*  by  the  pages  and  esquires,  and  innumerable 

fn  tfie  clone  of  the  evening,  just  before  the  Ave  Maria,  the  faner&J 
train  1**11  ed  from  the  palace.     Ten  banners  were  borne  aronnd  the  bier, 
lh«-  fKiriicnl'ir  trophies  of  the  mrinjUes,won  from  the  Moors  by  hi*  valof 
in  individual  enterprise*,  before  king  Ferdinand  had  commenced  the  war 
of  (irunudu.     The  pmcessuin  wan  swelled  by  an  immense  train  of  btsh- 
opH,  priest*,  and  friars  of  different  orders,  together  with  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  all  the  chivi;Irv  of  Seville,  headed  bv  the  count 
of  Cifucntes,  at  that  time  intendente   or  commander  of  tiie  city.    It 
moved  slowly  and  nolemnly  through  the  streets,  stopping  occasionally, 
mid  chanting  litanies  and   responses.    Two  hundred  and  forty  waxen 
t after*  shed  u  light  like  the  day  about  tiie  bier.     The  balconies  and  win- 
dows were  crowded  with  ladies,  who  shed  tears  as  the  funeral  train 
p.-m-ed  by ;  while  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  were  loud  in  their 
lamentations  as  if  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  father  or  a  brother.    On  ap- 
proaching the  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  the  monks  came  forth  with  the 
i-ros*  and   tapers  «'ind  eight   censers,  and   conducted   the  body  into  the 
chiifvli,  where  it  lay  in  state  until  all  the  vigils  were  performed,  by  tiie 
different  orders ;  after  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of.  the 
Ponces  in  the  same  church,  and  the  ten  banners  were  suspended  ovtf 
I  lie  sepulchre.* 

The  luuib  of  the  valiant  Kodcrigo  Ponce  dc  Leon,  with  his  baancri 

•  Cura  de  lew  IVadot,  c  104. 
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Mouldering  abort  it,  remained  for  ages  an  object  of  veneration  with  all 
who  bad  read  or  beard  of  bis  Tirtnes  and  achievements,  In  the  year 
1810,  however,  tho  chapel  was  sacked  by  the  French,  its  altars  were 
overturned,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  family  of  the  Ponces  shattered  to 
pieces.  The  present  duchess  of  Benevente,  the  worthy  descendant  of 
this  illustrious  and  heroic  line,  has  since  piously  collected  the  ashes  of 
her  ancestors,  restored  the  altar,  and  repaired  tho  chapel.  The  sepul- 
chres, however,  were  utterly  destroyed ;  an  inscription  in  gold  letters, 
on  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  is  all  that  denotes  the 
pkice  of  sepulture  of  the  brave  Ponce  de  Leon. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  DON  ALONZO  DE   AGUILAR. 

To  luob  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  fortune  of  the  valiant  Don  Alonio 
de  Agailar,  the  ehosen  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 
marques  of  Cadii,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  war 
of  Qranada,  a  few  particulars  of  his  remarkable  fate  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

For  several  years  after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  country  re- 
mained feverish  and  unquiet.  The  zealous  efforts  of  the  Catholio  clergy 
to  effect  the  oonversion  of  the  infidels,  and  the  coercion  used  for  thai 
purpose  by  government,  exasperated  tho  stubborn  Moors  of  the  moun- 
tains. Several  missionaries  were  maltreated ;  and  in  the  town  of  Day- 
rin,  two  of  them  were  seized,  and  exhorted,  with  many  menaces,  to  em- 
brace the  Moslem  faith;  on  their  resolutely  refusing,  they  were  killed 
with  staves  and  stones,  by  the  Moorish  women  and  children,  and  their 
bodies  burnt  to  ashes.* 

Upon  this  event  a  body  of  Christian  cavaliers  assembled  in  Anda- 
lusia to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  and,  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  king,  revenged  the  death  of  these  martyrs,  by  plundering  and 
laying  waste  the  Moorish  towns  and  villages.  The  Moors  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  their  cause  was  espoused  by  many  of  their  nation,  who 
inhabited  those  rugged  regions.  The  storm  of  rebellion  began  to 
gather,  and  mutter  its  thunders  in  the  Alpuxarras.  They  were  echoed 
from  the  Serrania  of  Ronda,  ever  ready  for  rebellion ;  but  the  strongest 
hold  of  the  insurgents  was  in  the  Sierra  Vermeja,  or  chain  of  Rod 
Mountains,  which  lie  near  the  sea.  the  savage  rocks  and  precipices  of 
which  may  be  seen  from  Gibraltar. 

When  king  Ferdinand  heard  of  these  tumults,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  the  Moors  of  the  insurgent  regions  to  leave  them  with. 

"  Oorm  de  log  Palacfcw.  e.  166. 


Li  ten  dj5*.  and  repair  to  C*»uie:  jirii^ 
that  :h*-e  w.io  -l.ouIi  T.larjn.v  embrace  the  Christiaii  fiudi  might  be 
j-rr  .:-:«i  t«.  rti:*iin.  A:  :::e  aace  time,  he  ordered  Don  Akmzo  di 
A.  ..  ..r.  and  t;jr  c<<ar.i«  of  L'rvAi  and  Cifnentea,  to  much  against  the 

!> ■■•.  A'-'.zo  de  A.rii'.ar  wa*  at  Cordova,  when  he  leteiied  theeom- 

n  :  ■:-  ••{:!.-  V\r?.  -  Wfu:  f-Tce  is  allotted  u»  for  this  expedition P 
k  i  i  h#-.  On  Lw-ir_-  :••■•!.  i.e  prrvriied  thr".  Lie  n amber  of  troops  was  far 
fom  ^dc-aiiie.  -  Wr.rn  a  nun  i-  dead  *  saij  he.  "we  send  fourmea 
ir.'o  %  i-  J.'ni-e  to  hn-.j  f»rth  :he  N*iy.  We  are  now  sent  to  chastise 
tr.*-—  Mf.^ri,  who  arv  alivr.  nj-r'-is.  h  opvn  rebellion,  and  ensconced 
i .  t-.t'ir  ca.-!ie*:  \>;  th»-v  do  nut  jjive  u«*  nvdi  to  man.  Hiese  words  of 
t! «-  dr^-.tr  A'onzo  <ie  Ajuilar  were  Afterwards  frequently  repeated: 
W  Tf.f  :^S  !i-  s/a-  the  dv«pen/.e  nature  of  the  enterprise,  be  did  not 
h'*-it;.i»-  u*  undertake  it. 

J)nn  A!^t\zo  ww  at  that  time  in  the  fifty-first  rear  of  his  age:  a 
w.  r~'v>r.  n  wivim  th»»  f  r*  of  youth  ww  yet  nnqnertched.  thonjrh  tern- 
ji.  r-  i  by  '-'T'-ri^r.-e.  Th-«  i*>-..vr  p*irt  of  hi*  life  had  been  parsed  ifl 
c;.*:. :■  ■  :.■!  ♦"•■'!.  t:';!  ■!:.:'.  j»t  wi*  a-  !  I-  h-.brn-:!  element.  His  muscular 
fr  r-ii-  f:  «i  ■■•■■,"ir»-d  th#»  Rrmr-^  r»f  iron.  wirh«nt  the  rigidity  of  age. 
Hi*-  -tv.:1*  and  wv.ipon*  *»>*»n»M  to  hive  Kvome  a  part  of  his  nature, 
aiiH  hr  sat  like  :i  man  of  ^!^f  1  nr,  hi*  puuvrfnl  war-horse. 

Hi-  tofik  with  him.  on  :hi-  i-xpeditinn.  hi-  ««»n  Don  Pedro  de  Cor- 
d'iv:-,  a  )"ith  of  liuM  .■■.nd  ^Tvr'-'i-  -pint,  in  the  fre<-hne*ts  of  his  days 
•nd  arrnfd  and  rrrnv^d  wifh  trv  hravrrv  of  a  vnnnff  Spanish  cavalier. 
Wfi'-n  the  p^ptilii'i*  of  Cordova  liohi'M  th»»  veteran  father,  the  warrior 
of  a  thon-and  battle".  !•  adi'i'  f«»r:h  hi-  son  to  the  field,  thev  bethonffht 

*  — 

t!i»Tn-'lvi-  of  tin*  family  appellation  :  "  Bt-hoM."  cried  they.  **  the  ea£ie 
ti-;:r)Awj  hi-  ymiri^  to  rly  !  I.'i-^r  jjve  t»„.  valiant  line  of  Auuflarr1* 

Tfi**  proiv*-»-i  <if  Don  Al«»nzr».  and  of  hU  rnrnjianions  in  arms  m* 
r'nownfi]  throughout  the  Monri-h  town"*  At  their  approach,  therefore, 
iiiiinli'Tj*  iif  tin*  Monr-s -ul»ini!t#»d.  and  !ki^f''n'.Hi  to  Ronda  to  embrace 
f'hriMiriuiry.  Anions  the  mo-jTitairnvrs  ln»\vever,  were  many  of  the 
ff.in'luh-,  :t  trilM-  from  AfriiM.  t'»n  proud  of  -pint  to  hend  their  necks  to 
thf  vokf.  At  tlu'ir  hwid  wns  a  Moor  named  El  Feri  of  Ben  Estepar- 
r<«rio\vn»'d  for  ntremnh  and  c«Mir;»Lrj'-  At  his  insti^ration,  his  follower! 
fffifhfTpd  to*_rethi»r  tin-ir  f-inilii-s  ami  ini«st  precious  etfects,  placed  then 
on  mules  and,  drmnir  befuri*  them  thcii  fl-tckn  and  herds,  abandoned 
(heir  valleys,  and  retired  up  the  eragi-T  parses  of  the  Sierra  Vennej* 

"  Ajruiinr^ the  Si«x  i*\\  for  Kajr!f> 
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Ob  the  summit  wis  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices, 
wnieh  formed  a  natural  fortress.  Here  E)  Feri  placed  all  the  women 
and  children,  and  all  the  property.  By  his  orders,  his  followers  piled 
great  stones  on  the  roclra  and  cliffs  which  commanded  the  defiles  and 
the  steep  aides  of  the  mountain,  and  prepared  to  defend  every  pass  that 
led  to  his  place  of  refuge. 

The  Christian  commanders  arrived,  and  pitched  their  camp  before 
the  town  of  Monarda,  a  strong  place,  curiously  fortified,  and  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Sierra  Yermeja.  Here  they 
remained  for  several  days,  unable  to  compel  a  surrender.  They  were  se- 
parated from  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  by  a  deep  barranca  or  ravine,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  flowed  a  small  stream.  The  Moors,  commanded 
by  El  Feri,  drew  down  from  their  mountain  height,  and  remained  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  brook,  to  defend  a  pass  which  led  up  to  their  strong- 
hold. 

One  afternoon,  a  number  of  Christian  soldiers,  in  mere  bravado, 
oeued  a  banner,  crossed  the  brook,  and,  scrambling  up  the  opposite 
Dank,  attacked  the  Moors.  They  were  followed  by  numbers  of  their 
companions,  some  in  aid,  some  in  emulation,  but  most  in  hope  of  booty. 
A  sharp  action  ensued  on  the  mountain  side.  The  Moors  were  greatly 
eaperior  in  number,  and  had  the  vantage-ground.  When  the  counts  of 
CJrefia  and  Cifuentes  beheld  this  skirmish,  they  asked  Don  Alonzo  de 
Aguilar  his  opinion :  "  My  opinion,"  said  he,  M  was  given  at  Cordova, 
and  remains  tne  same:  this  is  a  desperate  enterprise:  however,  the 
Moors  are  at  hand,  and  if  they  suspect  weakness  in  us,  it  will  increase 
their  courage  and  our  peril.  Forward  then  to  the  attack,  and  I  trust  in 
God  we  shall  gain  a  victory."  So  saying,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
battle.* 

On  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  were  several  level  places,  like  terraces; 
here  the  Christians  pressed  valiantly  upon  the  Moors,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage; but  the  latter  retreated  to  the  steep  and  craggy  heights, 
whence  they  hurled  darts  and  rocks  upon  their  assailants.  They  de- 
fended their  passes  and  defiles  with  valor,  but  were  driven  from  height 
to  height,  until  they  reached  the  plain  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  their  wives  and  children  were  sheltered.  Here  they  would  have 
Bade  a  stand ;  but  Alonio  de  Agnilar,  with  his  son  Don  Pedro,  charged 
Upon  them  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  and  put  them  to  flight 
with  great  carnage.  While  they  were  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  the 
rest  of  the  army,  thinking  the  victory  aohieved,  dispersed  themselves 

»Bl«U,L.6,e.Sft. 
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over  the  little  plain  in  search  of  ptander.  Uiey  panned  fee  sfcrfckfoj 
females,  tearing1  off  their  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold;  and 
they  found  so  much  treasure  of  various  kinds  collected  in  this  spot,  that 
they  threw  by  their  armor  and  weapons,  to  load  themselves  with  booty. 

Evening  was  closing.  The  Christians,  intent  upon  spoil,  had  eeasei 
to  pursue  the  Moors,  and  the  latter  were  arrested  in  their  flight  by  the 
eric*  of  thi'ir  wives  and  children.  Their  leader,  El  Feri,  threw  himself 
before  them :  M  Friends,  soldiers,"  cried  he, "  whither  do  yon  fly  ?  Whi- 
ther cjin  you  seek  refuge,  where  the  enemy  cannot  follow  you  ¥  Your 
wives,  your  children,  are  behind  you — turn  and  defend  them ;  yon  haw 
no  chance  for  safety,  but  from  the  weapons  in  jour  hands." 

The  Moors  turned  at  his  words.  They  beheld  the  Christians  scat, 
tend  about  the  plain,  many  of  them  without  armor,  and  all  encumbered 
with  spoiL  u  Now  is  the  time !"  shouted  El  Feri ;  u  charge  upon  them 
while  laden  with  your  plunder.  I  will  open  a  path  for  yon !"  He 
rushed  to  the  attack,  followed  by  his  Moors,  with  shouts  and  cries  that 
echoed  through  the  mountains.  The  scattered  Christians  were  seized 
with  panic,  and  throwing  down  their  booty,  began  to  fly  in  all  direction* 
Don  Alonzo  de  Agnilar  advanced  his  banner,  and  endeavored  to  rally 
them.  Finding  his  horse  of  no  avail  in  these  rocky  heights,  he  de- 
mounted, and  caused  his  men  to  do  the  some ;  he  had  a  small  band  of 
tried  followers,  with  which  he  opposed  a  bold  front  to  the  Moors,  call- 
ing  on  the  scattered  troops  to  rally  in  the  rear. 

Night  had  completely  closed.  It  prevented  the  Moors  from  seeing 
the  smallness  of  the  force  with  which  they  were  contending;  and  Don 
Alonzo  and  his  cavaliers  dealt  their  blows  so  vigorously,  that,  aided  by 
the  darkness,  they  seemed  multiplied  to  ten  times  their  number.  Un- 
fortunately, a  small  cask  of  gunpowder  blew  up,  near  to  the  scene  of 
action.  It  shed  a  momentary  but  brill  Lint  light  over  all  the  plain,  and 
on  every  rock  and  cliff.  The  Moors  beheld,  with  surprise,  that  they 
were  opposed  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  that  the  greater  port  of  the 
Christians  were  Hying  from  the  field.  They  put  up  loud  shouts  of  tri- 
umph. While  some  continued  the  conflict  with  redoubled  ardor,  othew 
pursued  the  fugitives,  hurling  after  them  stones  and  darts,  and  discharg- 
ing showers  of  arrows.  Many  of  the  Christians,  in  their  terror  and 
their  ignorance  of  the  mountains,  rushed  headlong  from  the  brinks  of 
precipices,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces. 

Don  Alonzo  still  maintained  his  ground ;  but,  while  some  of  tha 
Moors  assailed  him  in  front,  others  galled  him  with  all  kinds  of  missfl* 
from  the  impending  clifls.  Some  of  the  cavaliers,  seeing  the  hopeiasi 
nature  of  the  conflict,  proposed  to  abandon  tho  height  and  retreat  down 
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the  mountain:  "No, "  said  Don  Alonio  proudly,  "never  did  the  banner 
of  the  house  of  Aguilar  retreat  one  foot  in  the  field  of  battle."  He  had 
scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  his  son  Pedro  was  stretched  at  his 
feet.  A  stone*  hurled  from  a  cliff  had  struck  out  two  of  his  teeth,  and  a 
lance  passed  quivering  through  his  thigh.  The  youth  attempted  to  rise, 
and,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  his  father.  Don 
Alonzo,  finding  him  wounded,  urged  him  to  quit  the  field.  "  Fly,  my 
von !"  said  he ;  M  let  us  not  put  every  tiling  at  venture  upon  one  hazard. 
Conduct  thyself  ae  a  good  Christian,  and  live  to  comfort  and  honor  thy 
mother." 

Don  Pedro  still  refused  to  leave  his  side.  Whereupon  Don  Alonzo 
ordered  several  of  his  followers  to  bear  him  off  by  force.  His  friend 
Don  Francisco  Alvarez  of  Cordova,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  conveyed 
him  to  the  quarters  of  the  count  of  TTrena,  who  hod  lialted  on  the  height, 
at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  rallying 
and  succoring  the  fugitives.  Almost  at  the  some  moment,  the  count 
beheld  his  own  son,  Don  Pedro  Giron,  brought  in  grievously  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Alonzo,  with  two  hundred  cavaliers,  main- 
tained the  unequal  contest  Surrounded  by  foes,  they  fell,  one  after 
another,  tike  so  many  stags  encircled  by  the  hunters.  Don  Alonzo  was 
the  last  survivor,  without  horse,  and  almost  without  armor — his  corselet 
unlaced,  and  his  bosom  gashed  with  wounds.  Still  he  kept  a  brave 
front  to  the  enemy,  and,  retiring  between  two  rocks,  defended  himself 
with  such  valor,  that  the  slain  lay  in  a  heap  before  him. 

He  was  assailed  in  this  retreat,  by  a  Moor  of  surpassing  strength 
and  fierceness.  The  contest  was  for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  Don 
Alonzo  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  and  another  in  the  breast,  which 
made  him  stagger.  Closing  and  grappling  with  his  foe,  they  had  a  des- 
perate struggle,  until  the  Christian  cavalier,  exhausted  by  his  wounds, 
fell  upon  his  back.  He  still  retained  his  grasp  upon  his  enemy:  tf  Think 
not,"  cried  he, tf  thou  hast  an  easy  prize ;  know  that  I  am  Don  Alonzo, 
he  of  Aguilar  P — **  If  thou  art  Don  Alonzo,"  replied  the  Moor,  "  know 
that  I  am  El  Feri  of  Ben  Estepar."  They  continued  their  deadly  strug- 
gle, and  both  drew  their  daggers ;  but  Don  Alonzo  was  exhausted  by 
■even  ghastly  wounds :  while  he  was  yet  struggling,  his  heroic  soul 
departed  from  his  body,  and  he  expired  in  the  grasp  of  the  Moor. 

Thus  fell  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the  mirror  of  Andalusian  chivalry— 
one  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  Spain,  for  person,  blood,  estate, 
and  office.  For  forty  years  he  had  made  successful  war  upon  the  Moors 
—in  childhood  by  his  household  and  retainers,  in  manhood  by  the  prow- 
ess of  his  arm,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  his  spirit.     His  pennon 
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had  always  been  foremost  in  danger ;  he  had  bt«n  general  of  ambi, 
riceroy  of  Andalusia,  and  the  author  of  glorious  enterprises,  fat  vkkh 
kings  were  vanquished,  and  mighty  alcaydes  and  warriom  laid  low.  He 
had  slain  many  Moslem  chiefs  with  his  own  arm,  and  among  others  the 
renowned  Ali  A  tar  of  Loxa,  righting  foot  to  foot,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenel.  I  list  jud  lament,  discretion,  magnanimity,  and  justice,  vied  with 
his  prowess.  He  was  the  fifth  lord  of  his  warlike  house,  that  fell  in 
bat th»  with  the  Moors. 

**  His  soul,"  observes  the  worthy  padre  Aharca,  uh  is  believed,  a* 
tended  to  heaven,  to  receive  the  reward  of  so  Christian  a  captain ;  fix 
that  very  day,  he  had  armed  himself  with  the  sacraments  of  oonfessioo 
and  coram  union."* 

The  Moors,  elated  with  their  success,  pursued  the  fugitive  Christian! 
down  the  defiles  and  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  count  de  UrcHa  could  bring  off  a  remnant  of  his  forces 
from  that  disastrous  height  Fortunately,  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
mountain,  they  found  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  led  by  the  count  de 
( -ifuentes,  who  had  crossed  the  brook  and  the  ravine  to  come  to  their 
kiH-istaiice.  As  the  fugitives  came  flying  in  headlong  terror  down  the 
mountain,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  count  kept  his  own  troops  from 
giving  way  in  panic,  and  retreating  in  confusion  across  the  brook.  He 
Mirceeded  however  in  maintaining  order,  in  rallying  the  fugitives,  and 
ehecking  the  fury  of  the  Moors:  then,  taking  his  station  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  he  maintained  his  post  until  morning ;  sometimes  sustaining 
violent  attacks,  at  other  times  rushing  forth  and  making  assaults  upon 
the  enemy.  When  morning  dawned,  the  Moors  ceased  to  combat,  and 
drew  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  then  that  the  Christians  had  time  to  breathe,  and  to  ascertain 
the  sad  loss  they  nad  sustained.  Amqag  the  many  valiant  cavaliers  who 
had  fallen,  was  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  of  Madrid,  who  hod  been  cap- 
tain-general  of  artillery  throughout  the  war  of  Granada,  and  contributed 
greatly  by  his  valor  and  ingenuity  to  that  renowned  conquest  But  all 
other  griefs  and  cares  were  forgotten,  in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Don 
Alon/o  de  Aguilar.  His  son,  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  had  been  brought 
off  with  great  difficulty  from  the  battle,  and  afterwards  lived  to  be 
marques  of  Priego ;  but  of  Don  Alonzo  nothing  was  known,  except 
that  he  was  left  with  a  handful  of  cavaliers,  nghting  valiantly  against  ai 
overwhelming  force. 

As  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  red  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  the  aoW 
diers  watched  with  anxious  eyes,  if  perchanoe  his  pennon  might  be  4* 

•  Abates,  Analog  da  Aragon,  Bay  xxx.  cap.  fl. 
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■tried,  fluttering  from  any  precipice  or  defile ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  The  trumpet-call  was  repeatedly  sounded,  but  empty 
echoes  alone  replied.  A  silence  reigned  about  the  mountain  summit, 
which  showed  that  the  deadly  strife  was  oyer.  Now  and  then  a  wound- 
ed warrior  came  dragging  his  feeble  steps  from  among  the  clefts  and 
rocks;  bat,  on  being  questioned,  ho  shook  Ids  head  mournfully,  and 
eould  tell  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  commander. 

The  tidingB  of  this  disastrous  defeat,  and  of  the  perilous  situation  of 
•he  survivors,  reached  king  Ferdinand  at  Granada;  he  immediately 
marched,  at  the  head  of  all  the  chivalry  of  his  court,  to  the  mountains 
of  Ronda.  His  presence,  with  a  powerful  force,  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion.  A  part  of  the  Moors  were  suffered  to  ransom  themselves, 
and  embark  for  Africa ;  others  were  made  to  embrace  Christianity ,  and 
those  of  the  town  where  the  Christian  missionaries  had  been  massacred, 
were  sold  as  slaves.  From  the  conquered  Moors,  the  mournful  but 
heroic  end  of  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  was  ascertained. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  when  the  Moors  came  to  strip  and 
bury  the  dead,  the  body  of  Don  Alonzo  was  found,  among  those  of 
more  than  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  many  of  them  alcaydes  nnd  cav- 
aliers of  distinction.  Though  the  person  of  Don  Alonzo  was  well  known 
to  the  Moors,  being  so  distinguished  among  them  both  in  peace  and  war, 
yet  it  was  so  covered  and  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  it  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  recognized.  They  preserved  it  with  great  care,  and,  on 
making  their  submission,  delivered  it  up  to  king  Ferdinand.  It  was  con- 
veyed with  great  state  to  Cordova,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of 
all  Andalusia.  When  the  funeral  train  entered  Cordova,  and  the  inhab- 
itants saw  the  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  their  favorite  hero,  and 
the  war  horse,  led  in  mournful  trappings,  on  which  they  had  so  lately 
seen  him  sally  forth  from  their  gates,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  grief 
throughout  the  city.  The  body  was  interred,  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity, in  the  church  of  St  Hypolito. 

Many  years  afterwards,  his  granddaughter.  Dona  Catalina  of  Aguilar 
and  Cordova,  marchioness  of  Priego,  caused  his  tomb  to  be  altered.  On 
examining  the  body,  the  head  of  a  lance  was  found  among  the  bones, 
received  without  doubt  among  the  wounds  of  his  last  mortal  combat 
The  name  of  this  accomplished  and  Christian  cavalier  has  ever  remained 
a  popular  theme  of  the  chronicler  and  poet,  and  is  endeared  to  the  pub- 
Be  memory  by  many  of  the  historical  ballads  and  songs  of  \n*  country 
For  a  long  time  the  people  of  Cordova  were  indignant  at  the  brave  count 
de  Urefia,  who  they  thought  had  abandoned  Don  Aionzo  in  his  extrem- 
ity ;  but  the  Castilian  monarch  acquitted  him  of  all  charge  of  ♦he  kind, 
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and  continued  him  in  honor  and  office.  It  wu  proved  that  neither  hi 
nor  hit  people  could  succor  Don  Alonso,  or  even  know  his  peril, 
from  the  darkneai  of  the  night.  There  is  a  monrnfnl  little  Speant 
ballad  or  romance,  which  breathe!  the  public  grief  on  thia  occasion ;  sal 
the  populace,  on  the  return  of  the  count  de  Ureffa  to  Cordova,  smsikd 
hist  with  one  of  ite  plaintive  and  reproachful  verses :  — 


Count  Urefia!  count  Urefla! 
Tell  us,  where  is  Don  Alonso! 


(Detid  Conde  de  Urefia ! 
Don  Alonso,  donde  queda?)* 

Li,*.  96. 
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PREFACE. 


lit  the  course  of  a  revised  edition  of  my  works  I  have  come  to  a 
biographical  sketoh  of  Goldsmith,  published  several  years  sinoe. 
It  was  written  hastily,  as  introductory  to  a  selection  from  his 
writings;  and,  though  the  facts  contained  in  it  were  collected 
from  various  sources,  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  them  to  the 
voluminous  work  of  Mr.  James  Prior,  who  had  collected  and 
collated  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the  poet's  history  with 
unwearied  research  and  scrupulous  fidelity ;  but  had  rendered 
them,  as  I  thought,  in  a  form  too  cumbrous  and  overlaid  with 
details  and  disquisitions,  and  matters  uninteresting  to  the  gene* 
ral  reader. 

When  I  was  about  of  late  to  revise  my  biographical  sketch, 
preparatory  to  republication,  a  volume  was  put  into  my  hands, 
recently  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  John  Forster,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  who,  likewise  availing  himself  of  the  labors  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Prior,  and  of  a  few  new  lights  since  evolved,  has  pro- 
duced a  biography  of  the  poet,  executed  with  a  spirit,  a  feeling, 
a  grace  and  an  eloquence,  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In- 
deed it  would  have  been  presumption  in  me  to  undertako  the 
subject  after  it  had  been  thus  felicitously  treated,  did  I  not  stand 
committed  by  my  previous  sketch.     That  sketch  now  appeared 
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coo  meager  and  insufficient  to  satisfy  publio  demand;  yet  it  had 
to  take  its  place  in  the  revised  series  of  my  works  unless  some 
thing  more  satisfactory  could  be  substituted.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  again  taken  up  the  subject,  and  gone  into  it 
with  more  fulness  than  formerly,  omitting  none  of  the  facti 
which  I  considered  illustrative  of  the  life  and  charaoter  of  the 
poet,  and  giving  them  in  as  graphio  a  style  as  I  could  command. 
Still  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have  had  to  do  this  amidst 
the  pressure  of  other  claims  on  my  attention,  and  with  the 
press  dogging  at  my  heels,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  some 
parts  of  the  subject  the  thorough  handling  I  could  have  wished. 
Those  who  would  like  to  see  it  treated  still  more  at  large,  with 
the  addition  of  critical  disquisitions  and  the  advantage  of  col- 
lateral facts,  would  do  well  to  refer  themselves  to  Mr.  Prior's 
circumstantial  volumes,  or  to  the  elegant  and  discursive  pages  of 
Mr.  Forster. 

For  my  own  part.  I  can  only  regret  my  short  comings  in 
what  to  me  is  a  labor  of  love ;  for  it  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  an  author  whose  writings  were  the  delight 
of  my  childhood,  and  have  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  me 
throughout  life ;  and  to  whom,  of  all  others,  ]  may  address 
the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Dante  to  Virgil : 

Tu  »e*  lo  mio  maestro,  e  1  mio  antore: 
Tu  Be'  solo  colui,  da  en'  io  tola 
Lo  bello  stile,  che  m'  ha  fatto  onorc. 

W    I 

Suxnybidk,  Aug.  1, 1849. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Birth  and  parentage. — Characteristics  of  the  Goldsmith  race. — Poetical 
birthplace. — Goblin  house. — Scenes  of  boyhood. — Liasoy. — Picture  of  a 
country  parson. — Goldsmith's  school  mistress. — Byrne,  the  village  school- 
master.— Goldsmith's  hornpipe  and  epigram.— Uncle  Contarine.— School 
and  school  sports. — Mistakes  of  a  night. 


Tiierb  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such  personal 
kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few  have  so  eminently 
assessed  the  magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves  with  their 
writings.  We  read  his  character  in  every  page,  and  grow  into 
amiliar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read.  The  artless  benevolence 
.hat  beams  throughout  his  works;  the  whimsical,  yet  amiable 
dews  of  human  life  and  human  nature;  the  unforced  humor, 
ilending  so  happily  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  and  singu- 
arly  dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasing  melancholy;  even  the 
rery  nature  of  his  mellow,  and  flowing,  and  softly-tinted  style, 
all  seem  to  bespeak  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities, 
and  make  us  love  the  man  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the 
fcuthor.     While  the  productions  of  writers  of  loftier  pretension 
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and  more  Founding  names  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  thclrcd 

those  of  Goldsmith   are  cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosom*.    Wi 

do  not  i|tiiite  thorn  with  ostentation,  but  they  mingle  with  oar 

mi  mis.  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  hanaouiie  our  thoughts ;  they 

(nit  us  in  good  humor  with  ourselves  and  with  the  world,  and  in 

so  doing  they  make  us  happier  and  better  men. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  private  biography  of  Goldsmith 

lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  gifted  pages.     We  there  discover 

them  to  be  little  more  than  transcripts  of  his  own  heart  and  pic- 

turings  of  his  fortunes.     There  he  shows  himself  the  same  kind, 

artless,  good-humored,  excursive,  sensible,  whimsical  intelligent 

Wing  that  he  appears  in  his  writings.     Scarcely  an  adventure  or 

character  is  given  in  his  works  that  may  not  be  traced  to  his  own 

i»arti-rolored    story.     M;uiv  of   his  most  ludicrous   RCones  and 
i  •  • 

ridiculous  incidents  have  been  drawn  from  his  own  blunders  and 
mischances,  and  he  seems  really  to  have  been  buffeted  into  almost 
•*v< tv  maxim  imparted  bv  him  for  the  instruction  of  his  reader. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  the  10th  of  NovemWr,  17*23. 
at  the  hamlet  of  Pallas,  or  Pallasmore,  county  of  Longford,  in 
Ireland,     lie  sprang    from  a  respectable,  but    by  no  means  l 
thrifty  stock.     Some  families  seem  to  inherit  kindliness  and  in- 
competency, and  to  hand  down  virtue  and  poverty  from  genera- 
tion  to  generation.     Such  was   the  case  with  the  Goldsmith* 
"  They  were  always,"  according  to  their  own  accounts,  "  a  strange 
family ;   they  rarely  acted  like  other  people ;  their  hearts  were 
in    the  right  place,  but   their  heads  seemed    to  be   doing  any 
thing    but  w!  at   they  ought." — '-They  were  remarkable."  says 
another  statement.  4'  for  their  worth,  but  of  no  cleverness  in  the 
ways  of  the  world."     Oliver  Goldsmith  will  bo  found  faithful!) 
to  inherit  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  his  race. 
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His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  with  hereditary 
improvidence,  married  when  very  young  and  very  poor,  and 
starred  along  for  several  years  on  a  small  country  curacy  and 
the  assistance  of  his  wife's  friends.  His  whole  income,  eked  out 
by  the  produce  of  some  fields  which  he  farmed,  and  of  some  oc- 
casional duties  performed  for  his  wife's  uncle,  the  rector  of  an 
adjoining  parish,  did  not  exceed  forty  pounds. 

"And  pawing  rich  with  forty  pounds  ft  year." 

He  inhabited  an  old,  half  rustic  mansion,  that  stood  on  a  rising 
ground  in  a  rough,  lonely  part  of  the  country,  overlooking  a  low 
tract  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river  Inny.  In  this  house  Gold- 
smith was  born,  and  it  was  a  birthplace  worthy  of  a  poet ;  for, 
by  all  accounts,  it  was  haunted  ground.  A  tradition  handed  down 
among  the  neighboring  peasantry  states  that,  in  after  years,  the 
house,  remaining  for  some  time  untenanted,  went  to  decay,  the 
roof  fell  in,  and  it  became  so  lonely  and  forlorn  as  to  be  a  resort 
for  the  "  good  peoplo "  or  fairies,  who  in  Ireland  are  supposed  to 
delight  in  old,  crazy,  deserted  mansions  for  their  midnight  revels. 
All  attempts  to  repair  it  were  in  vain  ;  the  fairies  battled  stoutly 
to  maintain  possession.  A  huge  misshapen  hobgoblin  used  to  be- 
stride the  house  every  evening  with  an  immense  pair  of  jack- 
boots, which,  in  his  efforts  at  hard  riding,  he  would  thrust  through 
the  roof,  kicking  to  pieces  all  the  work  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  house  was  therefore  left  to  its  fate,  and  went  to  ruin. 

Such  is  the  popular  tradition  about  Goldsmith's  birthplace. 
About  two  years  after  his  birth  a  change  came  over  the  oiroum 
stances  of  his  father.     By  the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  West ;  and,  abandoning  the 
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old  goblin  mansion,  he  removed  to  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Wo* 
meath,  where  he  occupied  a  farm  of  seventy  acres,  situated  oa 
tlie  skirts  of  that  pretty  little  village. 

Thin  was  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood,  the  little  world 
w lie ncc  he  drew  many  of  those  pictures,  rural  and  domestic, 
HhiuiHical  and  touching,  which  abound  throughout  his  works,  and 
which  appeal  so  eloquently  both  to  the  fancy  and  the  heart 
Lijfoy  is  confidently  cited  as  the  original  of  his  "Auburn"  in 
the  '*  Deserted  Village ;"  his  father's  establishment,  a  mixture  of 
farm  and  parsonage,  furnished  hints,  it  is  said,  for  the  rural 
economy  uf  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  and  his  father  himself,  with 
his  learned  simplicity,  his  guileless  wisdom,  his  amiable  piety, 
and  utter  ignorance  of  the  world,  has  been  exquisitely  portrayed 
in  t lie  worthy  Dr.  Primrose.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  draw 
from  Goldsmith's  writings  one  or  two  of  those  pictures  which, 
under  feigned  nann\s}  represent  his  father  and  his  family,  and  the 
happy  fireside  of  his  childish  days. 

"  My  father."  says  the  '*  Mau  in  Black."  who,  in  some  re- 
spects,  is  a  counterpart  of  Goldsmith  himself,  "  my  father,  the 
younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was  possessed  of  a  small  living  in 
the  churoL     His  education  was  above  his  fortune,  and  his  gen- 
erosity greater  than  his  education.     Poor  as  he  was,  he  had  bis 
flatterers  poorer  than  himself:  for  every  dinner  he  gave  them, 
they  returned  him  an  equivalent  in  praise;  and  this  was  all  he 
wanted.     The  same  ambition   that  actuates  a  monarch  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  influenced  my  father  at  the  head  of  his  table; 
he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree,  and  that  was  laughed  at;  he 
repeated  tho  jest  of  the  two  scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches, 
and  tho  company  laughed  at  that ;  but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  the 
sedan-chair  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.     Thus  his  plea* 
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■ore  increased  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved 
all  the  world,  and  he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  him. 

u  As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very  extent 
of  it :  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his  children  money,  for  that 
was  dross ;  he  resolved  they  should  have  learning,  for  learning, 
he  used  to  observe,  was  better  than  silver  or  gold.  For  this 
purpose  he  undertook  to  instruct  us  himself,  and  took  as  much 
eare  to  form  our  morals  as  to  improve  our  understanding.  We 
were  told  that  universal  benevolence  was  what  first  cemented  so- 
ciety :  we  were  taught  to  consider  all  the  wants  of  mankind  as 
our  own ;  to  regard  the  human  face  divine  with  affection  and 
esteem ;  he  wound  us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and  ren- 
dered us  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest  impulse  made 
either  by  real  or  fictitious  distress.  In  a  word,  we  were  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  art  of  giving  away  thousands  before  we  were 
taught  the  necessary  qualifications  of  getting  a  farthing." 

In  the  Deserted  Village  we  have  another  picture  of  his  lather 
and  his  father's  fireside : 


"His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train* 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowM; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Sbou]der*d  his  crutch,  and  show*d  how  fields  were  won 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
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C*i«j0M  their  merits  or  their  Mis  to 
His  pity  gtTe  ere  charity  began." 


The  family  of  the  worthy  pastor  consisted  of  ire  mm  and 
three  daughters.  Henry,  the  eldest,  was  the  good  man's  pride 
and  hope,  and  he  tasked  his  slender  means  to  the  utmost  in  edu- 
cating him  for  a  learned  and  distinguished  career.  Oliver  wn 
the  second  son,  and  seven  years  younger  than  Henry,  who  wu 
the  guide  and  protector  of  his  childhood,  and  to  whom  he  wtf 
most  tenderly  attached  throughout  life. 

Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about  three  years  old; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered  under  the  wings  of  one  of  those 
good  old  motherly  dames,  found  in  every  village,  who  cluck  toge- 
ther the  whole  callow  brood  of  the  neighborhood,  to  teach  them 
their  letters  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way.  Mistress  Elis* 
beth  Dclap,  for  that  was  her  name,  flourished  in  this  capacity  for 
upward  of  fifty  years,  and  it  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  her  de- 
?lining  days,  when  nearly  ninety  years  of  ago,  that  she  was  the 
_rst  that  had  put  a  book  (doubtless  a  hornbook)  into  Goldsmith's 
hands.  Apparently  he  did  not  much  profit  by  it,  for  she  con- 
fessed he  was  one  of  the  dullest  boys  she  had  ever  dealt  with; 
insomuch  that  she  had  sometimes  doubted  whether  it  was  possi 
ble  to  make  any  thing  of  him  :  a  common  case  with  imaginative 
children,  who  are  apt  to  be  beguiled  from  the  dry  abstractions  of 
elementary  study  by  thu  picturings  of  the  fancy. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  village 
•ohoolmaster.  one  Thomas  (or,  as  he  was  commonly  and  irrever- 
ently named,  Paddy)  Byrne,  a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet  He  had 
been  educated  for  a  pedagogue,  but  had  enlisted  in  the  army, 
**rvod  abroad  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anno's  time,  and  risen 
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to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  in  Spain.  At  the 
return  of  peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  for  the  sword,  he 
resumed  the  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  populace  of  Lissoy. 
Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  him  and  his  school  in  view  in 
the  following  sketch  in  his  Deserted  Village : 

•  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  bloflsom'd  furze  unprofitable  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilPd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew: 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
ConveyM  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd : 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around— 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

There  are  certain  whimsical  traits  in  the  character  of  Byrne, 
not  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.    He  was  fond  of  talking  of 
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his  vagabond  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  and  bad  brought  wii 
him  from  the  wars  a  world  of  campaigning  stories,  of  whisks* 
was  generally  the  hero,  and  whieh  he  would  deal  forth  to  fan 
wondering  scholars  when  he  ought  to  hare  been  tenoning  them 
their  lessons.  The* a  travellers'  tales  had  a  powerful  offset  mpot 
the  vivid  imagination  of  Goldsmith,  and  awakened  an  nnfloa 
querable  passion  for  wandering  and  seeking  adventure, 

Byrne  was,  moreover,  of  a  romantic  vein,  and  exceedingly 
superstitions.  lie  was  deeply  versed  in  the  (airy  superstition 
which  abound  in  Ireland,  all  which  he  professed  implicitly  to  be* 
lieve.  Under  his  tuition  Goldsmith  soon  became  almost  as  greii 
a  proficient  in  fairy  lore.  From  this  branch  of  good-for-nothing 
kuowlcdge,  his  studies,  by  an  easy  transition,  extended  to  the 
histories  of  robbers,  pirates,  smugglers,  and  the  whole  race  of 
Irish  rogues  and  rapparees.  Every  thing,  in  short,  that  savored 
of  romance,  fable,  and  adventure,  was  congenial  to  his  poetic 
mind,  and  took  instant  root  there ;  but  the  slow  plants  of  useful 
knowledge  were  apt  to  be  overrun,  if  not  choked,  by  the  weedi 
of  his  quick  imagination. 

Another  trait  of  his  motley  preceptor,  Byrne,  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  dabble  in  poetry,  and  this  likewise  was  caught  by  his 
pupil.  Before  he  was  eight  years  old  Goldsmith  had  contracted 
a  habit  of  scribbling  verses  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  which,  in  ■ 
ktle  while,  he  would  throw  into  the  fire.  A  few  of  these  lybS- 
tine  leaves,  however,  were  rescued  from  the  flames  and  conveyed 
to  his  mother.  The  good  woman  read  them  with  a  mother's 
delight,  and  saw  at  once  that  her  son  was  a  genius  and  a  poet 
From  that  time  she  beset  her  husband  with  solicitations  to  gfr° 
the  boy  an  education  suitable  to  his  talents.  The  worthy  ma0 
was  already  straitened  by  the  costs  of  instruction  of  his  eldest 
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sou  Henry,  and  had  intended  to  bring  his  second  son  up  to  a 
trade;  but  the  mother  would  listen  to  no  such  thing;  as  usual, 
her  influence  prevailed,  and  Oliver,  instead  of  being  instructed 
in  some  humble,  but  cheerful  and  gainful  handicraft,  was  devoted 
to  poverty  and  the  Muse. 

A  severe  attack  of  the  smallpox  caused  him  to  be  taken  from 
under  the  care  of  his  story-telling  preceptor,  Byrne.  His  malady 
had  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  his  face  remained  pitted  through 
life.  On  his  recovery  ho  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  tho 
Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  schoolmaster  of  Elphin,  in  Roscommon,  and 
became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  John  Goldsmith, 
Esq.,  of  Ballyoughter,  in  that  vicinity.  He  now  entered  upon 
studies  of  a  higher  order,  but  without  making  any  uncommon 
progress.  Still  a  careless,  easy  facility  of  disposition,  an  amusing 
eccentricity  of  manners,  and  a  vein  of  quiet  and  peculiar  humor, 
rendered  him  a  general  favorite,  and  a  trifling  incident  soon  in- 
duced his  uncle's  family  to  concur  in  his  mother's  opinion  of  his 
genius. 

A  number  of  young  folks  had  assembled  at  his  uncle's  to 
dance.  One  of  the  company,  named  Cummings,  played  on  the 
violin.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Oliver  undertook  a  horn- 
pipe. His  short  and  clumsy  figure,  and  his  face  pitted  and  dis- 
colored with  the  smallpox,  rendered  him  a  ludicrous  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  musician,  who  made  merry  at  his  expense,  dubbing 
him  his  little  iEsop.  Goldsmith  was  nettled  by  the  jest,  and, 
•topping  short  in  the  hornpipe,  exclaimed, 

"  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  JEaop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing." 

The  repartee  was  thought  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  nine  yean 
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old.  and  Oliver  became  forthwith  the  wit  and  the  bright  genia 
of  the  family.  It  was  thought  a  pity  he  should  not  receive  the 
same  advantages  with  his  elder  brother  Henry,  who  had  been 
pent  to  the  Uuiversitv ;  and,  as  his  father's  circumstances  would 
not  afford  it.  several  of  his  relatives,  spurred  on  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  mother,  agreed  to  contribute  towards  tht 
expense.  The  greater  part,  however,  was  borne  by  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Contarine.  This  worthy  man  had  been  the  college 
eompaniou  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  was  possessed  of  moderate 
mesne,  holding  the  living  of  Carrick-on-Shannon.  He  had  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Goldsmith's  father,  but  was  now  a  widower, 
with  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  named  Jane.  Contarine  was  i 
kind-hearted  man.  with  a  generosity  beyond  his  means.  He  took 
GoldMiiith  into  favor  from  his  infancy ;  his  house  was  open  to 
him  during  the  holidays ;  his  daughter  Jane,  two  years  older 
than  the  poet,  was  his  early  playmate :  and  uncle  Contarine  con- 
tinued to  the  last  one  of  his  most  active,  unwavering,  and  gene- 
rous friends. 

Fitted  out  in  a  great  measure  by  this  considerate  relative, 
Oliver  was  now  transferred  to  schools  of  a  higher  order  to  pre- 
pure  him  f»r  the  University  ;  first  to  one  at  Athlone,  kept  by  the 
licv.  Mr  Campbell,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  one  at  Edge- 
w«>rthstown,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Hughes. 

Even  at  these  schools  his  proficiency  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  brilliant.  He  was  indolent  and  careless,  however, 
rather  than  dull.  and.  on  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  well 
thought  of  by  his  teachers.  In  his  studies  ho  inclined  toward* 
the  Latin  poets  and  historians ;  relished  Ovid  and  Horace,  and 
delighted  in  Livy.     He  exercised  himself  with  pleasure  in  read 
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ing  and  translating  Tacitus,  and  was  brought  to  pay  attention  to 
style  in  his  compositions  by  a  reproof  from  his  brother  Henry,  to 
whom  he  had  written  brief  and  confused  letters,  and  who  told 
him  in  reply,  that  if  he  had  but  little  to  say,  to  endeavor  to  say 
tnat  little  well 

The  career  of  his  brother  Henry  at  the  University  was 
enough  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion.  He  seemed  to  be  realizing 
all  his  father's  hopes,  and  was  winning  collegiate  honors  that  the 
good  man  considered  indicative  of  his  future  success  in  life. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Oliver,  if  not  distinguished  among  his 
teachers,  was  popular  among  his  schoolmates.  He  had  a  thought- 
leas  generosity  extremely  captivating  to  young  hearts :  his  tem- 
per was  quick  and  sensitive,  and  easily  offended ;  but  his  anger 
was  momentary,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  harbor  resent- 
ment. He  was  the  leader  of  all  boyish  sports  and  athletic 
amusements,  especially  ball-playing,  and  he,  was  foremost  in 
all  mischievous  pranks.  Many  years  afterward,  an  old  man) 
Jack  Fitzimmons,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  sports  and  keeper 
of  the  ball-court  at  Bally mah on,  used  to  boast  of  having  been 
schoolmate  of  "  Noll  Goldsmith,"  as  he  called  him,  and  would 
dwell  with  vainglory  on  one  of  their  exploits,  in  robbing  the 
orchard  of  Tirlicken,  an  old  family  residence  of  Lord  Annaly. 
The  exploit,  however,  had  nearly  involved  disastrous  conse- 
quences ;  for  the  crew  of  juvenile  depredators  were  captured, 
like  Shakspeare  and  his  deer-stealing  colleagues ;  and  nothing  but 
the  respectability  of  Goldsmith's  connections  saved  him  from  the 
jxroishment  that  would  have  awaited  more  plebeian  delinquents  . 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  Goldsmith's 
oast  journey  homeward  from  Edgeworthstown.  His  father's 
bouse  was  about  twenty  miles  distant :  the  road  lay  through  i 
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rough  ocranti y,  impassable  for  carriages.  Goldsmith  procured  i 
horse  for  the  journey,  and  a  friend  furnished  him  with  %  grim 
for  travelling  expenses.  He  was  but  a  stripling  of  sixteen, and 
being  thus  suddenly  mounted  on  horseback,  with  money  in  his 
pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  head  was  turned.  He  deter* 
mined  to  play  the  man,  and  to  spend  his  money  in  independent 
traveller's  style.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pushing  directly  fo. 
home,  he  halted  for  the  night  at  the  little  town  of  Ardagh,  and, 
accosting  the  first  person  he  met,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  • 
consequential  air,  for  the  best  house  in  the  place.  Unluckily,  the 
person  he  had  accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a  notorious  wag,  who  wis 
quartered  in  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Featherstone,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune.  Amused  with  the  self-consequence  of  the  stripling,  tod 
willing  to  play  off  a  practical  joke  at  his  expense,  he  directed 
him  to  what  was  literally  "  the  best  house  in  the  place,"  namely, 
the  family  mansion  of  Mr.  Featherstone.  Goldsmith  accordingly 
rode  up  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to 
be  taken  to  the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlor,  seated  himself  by 
the  fire,  and  demanded  what  he  ecvild  have  for  supper.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions  he  was  diffident  and  even  awkward  in  his  manners, 
but  here  he  was  u  at  ease  in  his  inn,"  and  felt  called  upon  to 
show  his  manhood  and  enact  the  experienced  traveller.  His 
person  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  play  off  his  pretensions, 
for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a  pock-marked  face,  and  an  sir 
and  carriage  by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast.  The  owner 
of  the  house,  however,  soon  discovered  his  whimsical  id  is  take, 
and,  being  a  man  of  humor,  determined  to  indulge  it,  especially 
as  he  accidentally  learned  that  this  intruding  guest  was  the  son 
of  an  old  acquaintance. 

Accordingly.  Goldsmith  was  "  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent}" 
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and  permitted  to  have  fall  sway  throughout  the  evening.  Never 
was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  supper  was  served,  he  most 
condescendingly  insisted  that  the  landlord,  his  wife  and  daughter 
should  partake,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  crown  the  repast 
and  benefit  the  house.  His  last  flourish  was  on  going  to  bed, 
when  he  gave  especial  orders  to  have  a  hot  cake  at  breakfast 
His  confusion  and  dismay,  on  discovering  the  next  morning  that 
he  had  been  swaggering  in  this  free  and  easy  way  in  the  house 
of  a  private  gentleman,  may  be  readily  conceived.  True  to  his 
habit  of  turning  the  events  of  his  life  to  literary  account,  we 
find  this  chapter  of  ludicrous  blunders  and  cross  purposes  drama* 
tised  many  years  afterward  in  his  admirable  comedy  of  tt  Sho 
Btoope  to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night" 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Improvident  marriages  hi  the  Goldsmith  family. — Goldsmith  at  the 

aity. — Situation  of  a  sizer. — Tyranny  of  Wilder,  the  tutor. — Pecuniary 

straits. — Street  ballads. — College  riot — Gallows  Walsh.— College  prise.— 
A  dance  interrupted. 

While  Oliver  was  making  his  way  somewhat  negligently  through 
the  schools,  his  elder  brother  Henry  was  rejoicing  his  fathers 
heart  by  his  career  at  the  University.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  at  (he  examinations,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  in  1743. 
This  is  a  collegiate  distinction  whicli  serves  as  a  stepping-stone  in 
any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  which  leads  to  advancement 
in  the  University  should  the  individual  choose  to  remain  there. 
His  father  now  trusted  that  he  would  push  forward  for  that  com- 
fortable provision,  a  fellowship,  and  thence  to  higher  dignities  and 
emoluments.  Henry,  however,  had  the  improvidence  or  the 
u unworldliness "  of  his  race:  returning  to  the  country  during 
the  succeeding  vacation,  he  married  for  love,  relinquished,  of 
course,  all  his  collegiate  prospects  and  advantages,  set  up  a 
school  in  his  father's  neighborhood,  and  buried  his  talents  and 
acquirements  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  curacy  of  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

Another  matrimonial  event  occurred  not  long  afterward  ii 
the  Goldsmith  family,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  its  worthy 
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head  This  was  the  clandestine  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cathe- 
rine with  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hodson,  who  had 
been  confided  to  the  care  of  her  brother  Henry  to  complete  his 
studies.  As  the  youth  was  of  wealthy  parentage,  it  was  thought 
D  lucky  match  for  the  Goldsmith  family ;  but  the  tidings  of  tbo 
event  stung  the  bride's  father  to  the  souL  Proud  of  his  in  tog 
nty,  and  jealous  of  that  good  name  which  was  his  chief  posses- 
sion, he  saw  himself  and  his  family  subjected  to  the  degrading 
suspicion  of  having  abused  a  trust  reposed  in  them  to  promote  a 
mercenary  match.  In  the  first  transports  of  his  feelings,  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  a  wish  that  his  daughter  might  never  have  a 
child  to  bring  like  shame  and  sorrow  on  her  head.  The  hasty 
wish,  so  contrary  to  the  usual  benignity  of  the  man,  was  recalled 
and  repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  uttered ;  but  it  was  considered 
baleful  in  its  effects  by  the  superstitious  neighborhood ;  for, 
though  his  daughter  bore  three  children,  they  all  died  before 
her. 

A  more  effectual  measure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  to 
ward  off  the  apprehended  imputation,  but  one  which  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  on  his  family.  This  was  to  furnish  a  marriage  por- 
tion of  four  hundred  pounds,  that  his  daughter  might  not  bo 
said  to  have  entered  her  husband's  family  empty-handed.  To 
raise  the  sum  in  cash  was  impossible ;  but  he  assigned  to  Mr 
Hodson  his  little  farm  and  the  income  of  his  tithes  until  the 
marriage  portion  should  be  paid.  In  the  meantime,  as  his  living 
did  not  amount  to  £200  per  annum,  he  had  to  practise  the  strict- 
est economy  to  pay  off  gradually  this  heavy  tax  incurred  by  his 
aicc  sense  of  honor. 

The  first  of  his  family  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  economy  was 
Oliver.     The  time  had  now  arrived  for  him  to  be  sent  to  tho 
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University;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  11th  Jnae,  1745,  when  ief 
enteen  yean*  of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  hat  kit 
father  was  no  longer  able  to  place  him  there  as  a  pensioner,  * 
he  had  done  his  eldest  son  Henry;  he  was  obliged,  therefore, to 
enter  him  as  a  sizer,  or  u  poor  scholar.9*  He  was  lodged  in  ooeof 
the  top  rooms  adjoining  the  library  of  the  building,  cambered  35 
where  it  is  said  his  name  may  still  be  seen,  scratched  by  himself 
apon  a  window  frame. 

A  student  of  this  class  is  taught  and  boarded  gratuitously, 
and  has  to  pay  but  a  very  small  sum  for  his  room,  It  it  ex- 
pected, in  return  for  these  advantages,  that  he  will  be  a  diligent 
student,  and  render  himself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
Trinity  College,  at  the  time  of  Goldsmith's  admission,  se?eral 
derogatory,  and,  indeed,  menial  offices  were  exacted  from  the 
sizcr,  as  if  the  college  sought  to  indemnify  itself  for  conferring 
benefits  by  inflicting  indignities.  lie  was  obliged  to  sweep  part 
of  the  courts  in  the  morning ;  to  carry  up  the  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  fellows'  table,  and  to  wait  in  the  hall  until  that 
body  had  dined.  His  very  dress  marked  the  inferiority  of  the 
"  poor  student  "  to  his  happier  classmates.  It  was  a  black  gown 
of  coarse  stuff  without  sleeves,  and  a  plain  black  cloth  cap  with- 
out a  tassel.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  odious  and  ill* 
judged  than  these  distinctions,  which  attached  the  idea  of  degra- 
dation to  poverty,  and  placed  the  indigent  youth  of  merit  below 
the  worthless  minion  of  fortune.  They  were  calculated  to  wound 
and  irritate  the  noble  mind,  and  to  render  the  base  mind  baser. 

Indeed,  the  galling  effect  of  these  servile  ta.>ks  upon  youths 
of  proud  spirits  and  quick  sensibilities  became  at  length  too 
notorious  to  be  disregarded.  About  fifty  years  since,  on  • 
Trinity  Sunday,  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled  to  witnen 
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the  oollego  ceremonies ;  and  as  a  sixer  was  carrying  up  a  dish  oi 
meat  to  the  fellows'  table,  a  burly  citizen  in  the  crowd  made 
some  sneering  observation  on  the  servility  of  his  office.  Stung 
to  the  quick,  the  high-spirited  youth  instantly  flung  the  dish  and 
its  contents  at  the  head  of  the  sneerer.  The  sizer  was  sharply  re- 
primanded for  this  outbreak  of  wounded  pride,  but  the  degrading 
task  was  from  that  day  forward  very  properly  consigned  to 
menial  hands. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  repugnance  that  Ooldsmitn  entered 
college  in  this  capacity.  His  shy  and  sensitive  nature  was 
affected  by  the  inferior  station  he  was  doomed  to  hold  among  his 
gay  and  opulent  fellow-students,  and  he  became,  at  times,  moody 
and  despondent.  A  recollection  of  these  early  mortifications 
induced  him,  in  after  years,  most  strongly  to  dissuade  his  brother 
Henry,  the  clergyman,  from  sending  a  son  to  college  on  a  like 
footing.  u  If  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite 
sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  hiin  there,  unless  you  have 
no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own." 

To  add  to  his  annoyances,  the  fellow  of  the  college  who  had 
the  peculiar  control  of  his  studies,  the  Rev.  Theaker  Wilder, 
was  a  man  of  violent  and  capricious  temper,  and  of  diametrically 
opposite  tastes.  The  tutor  was  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences ; 
Goldsmith  was  for  the  classics.  Wilder  endeavored  to  force  his 
favorite  studies  upon  the  student  by  harsh  means,  suggested  by 
his  own  coarse  and  savage  nature.  He  abused  him  in  presence 
of  the  class  as  ignorant  and  stupid ;  ridiculed  him  as  awkward 
and  ugly,  and  at  times  in  the  transports  of  his  temper  indulged 
in  personal  violence.  The  effect  was  to  aggravate  a  passive  dis- 
taste into  a  positive  aversion.     Goldsmith  was  loud  in  expressing 

bis  contempt  for  mathematics  and  his  dislike  of  eh  tics  and  logic; 
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and  the  prejudices  thus  imbibed  continued  through  life.  Mathe 
niatics  he  always  pronounced  a  science  to  which  the  meanest 
intellects  were  competent 

A  truer  cause  cf  this  distaste  for  the  severer  studies  may 
probably  be  found  in  his  natural  indolence  and  his  love  of  con?', 
vial  pleasures.  "  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humor,  and  even 
sometimes  of  fun,"  said  he,  "  from  my  childhood."  He  sang  a 
good  song,  was  a  boon  companion,  and  could  not  resist  any  tempta- 
tion to  social  enjoyment  He  endeavored  to  persuade  himself 
that  learning  and  dulncss  went  hand  in  hand,  and  that  genius 
was  not  to  be  put  in  harness.  Even  in  riper  years,  when  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies  ought  to  have  convinced  him 
of  the  importance  of  early  study,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  col- 
lege honors. 

"  A  lad,"  says  he,  "  whose  passions  are  not  strong  enough  in 
youth  to  mislead  him  from  that  path  of  science  which  his  tutors, 
and  not  his  inclination,  have  chalked  out,  by  four  or  five  years' 
perseverance  will  probably  obtain  every  advantage  and  honor  his 
college  can  bestow.  I  would  compare  the  man  whose  youth  has 
been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  dispassionate  prudence,  to 
liquors  that  never  ferment,  and,  consequently,  continue  always 
muddy." 

The  death  of  his  worthy  father,  which  took  place  early  in 
1747,  rendered  Goldsmith's  situation  at  college  extremely  irk- 
some. His  mother  was  left  with  little  more  than  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  her  household,  and  was  unable  to  fur- 
lush  him  any  remittances.  He  would  have  been  compelled, 
therefore,  to  leave  college,  had  it  not  been  for  the  occasional 
contributions  of  friends,  the  foremost  among  whom  was  his  gene- 
rous and  warm-hearted   uncle  Contarine.     Still  these  suppliei 
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were  bo  scanty  and  precarious,  that  in  the  intervals  between  them 
he  was  put  to  great  straits.  He  had  two  college  associates  from 
whom  he  would  occasionally  borrow  small  sums;  one  was  an 
early  schoolmate,  by  the  name  of  Beatty ;  the  other  a  cousin,  and 
the  chosen  companion  of  his  frolicks,  Robert  (or  rather  Bob) 
Bryanton,  of  Bailymulvey  House,  near  Ballymahon.  When 
these  casual  supplies  failed  him  he  was  more  than  once  obliged  to 
raise  funds  for  his  immediate  wants  by  pawning  his  books.  At 
times  he  sank  into  despondency,  but  he  had  what  he  termed 
"a  knack  at  hoping,"  which  soon  buoyed  him  up  again.  He 
began  now  to  resort  to  his  poetical  vein  as  a  source  of  profit,  scrib- 
bling street-ballads,  which  he  privately  sold  for  five  shillings  each 
at  a  shop  which  dealt  in  such  small  wares  of  literature.  He 
felt  an  author's  affection  for  these  unowned  bantlings,  and  we 
are  told  would  stroll  privately  through  the  streets  at  night  to 
hear  them  sung,  listening  to  the  comments  and  criticisms  of  by- 
standers, and  observing  the  degree  of  applause  which  each 
received. 

Edmund  Burke  was  a  fellow-student  with  Goldsmith  at  tho 
college.  Neither  the  statesman  nor  the  poet  gave  promise  of  their 
future  celebrity,  though  Burke  certainly  surpassed  his  contempo- 
rary in  industry  and  application,  and  evinced  more  disposition 
for  self-improvenient,  associating  himself  with  a  number  of  his 
fellow-students  in  a  debating  club,  in  which  they  discussed 
literary  topics,  and  exercised  themselves  in  composition. 

Goldsmith  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  this  association,  but 
his  propensity  was  rather  to  mingle  with  the  gay  and  thought- 
less. On  one  occasion  we  find  him  implicated  in  an  affair  that 
came  nigh  producing  his  expulsion.  A  report  was  brought  to 
college  that  a  scholar  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs     This 
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wss  an  insult  in  which  every  gownsman  felt  himself  involved, 
A  n  amber  of  the  scholars  flew  to  arms,  and  sallied  forth  to  battle, 
headed  by  a  hair-brained  fellow  nicknamed  Gallows  Walsh,  noted 
for  his  aptness  at  mischief  and  fondness  for  riot  The  strong. 
h)ld  of  the  bailiff  was  carried  by  storm,  the  scholar  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  delinquent  catchpole  borne  off  captive  to  the  college, 
where,  having  no  pump  to  put  him  under,  they  satisfied  the 
demands  of  collegiate  law  by  ducking  him  in  an  old  cistern. 

Flushed  with  this  signal  victory,  Gallows  Walsh  now  harangued 
his  followers,  and  proposed  to  break  open  Newgate,  or  the  Black 
Dog,  as  the  prison  was  called,  and  effect  a  general  jail  delivery, 
He  was  answered  by  shouts  of  concurrence,  and  away  went  the 
throng  of  madcap  youngsters,  fully  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to 
the  tyranny  of  law.  They  were  joined  by  the  mob  of  the  city, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  prison  with  true  Irish  precipitation 
and  thoughtlessness,  never  having  provided  themselves  with  can- 
non to  batter  its  stone  walls.  A  few  shots  from  the  prison 
brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  two 
of  the  townsmen  being  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

A  severe  scrutiny  of  this  affair  took  place  at  the  University. 
Four  students,  who  had  been  ringleaders,  were  expelled  ;  four 
others,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  affray,  were  publicly  ad- 
monished ;  among  the  latter  was  the  unlucky  Goldsmith. 

To  make  up  for  this  disgrace,  he  gained,  within  a  month 
afterward,  one  of  the  minor  prizes  of  the  college.  It  is  true  it 
was  one  of  the  very  smallest,  amounting  in  pecuniary  value  tc 
but  thirty  shillings,  but  it  was  the  first  distinction  ho  had  gained 
in  his  whole  collegiate  career.  This  turn  of  success  and  sudden 
Influx  of  wealth  proved  too  much  for  the  head  of  our  poor 
'"•dent     He  forthwith  gave  a  supper  and  dance  at  his  chambei 
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to  a  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  from  the  city,  in 
direct  violation  of  college  rules.  The  unwonted  sound  of  the 
fiddle  reached  the  ears  of  the  implacable  Wilder.  Ho  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  unhallowed  festivity,  inflicted  corporal  punishment 
on  the  "  father  of  the  feast,"  and  turned  his  astonished  guests 
nick  and  heels  out  of  doors. 

This  filled  the  measure  of  poor  Goldsmith's  humiliations  ;  he 
felt  degraded  both  within  oollege  and  without.  He  dreaded  the 
ridicule  of  his  fellow-students  for  the  ludicrous  termination  of 
his  orgie,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  his  city  acquaintances 
after  the  degrading  ohastisement  received  in  their  presence, 
and  after  their  own  ignominious  expulsion.  Above  all,  he  felt 
it  impossible  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  insulting  tyranny 
of  Wilder:  he  determined,  therefore,  to  leave,  not  merely  the 
college,  but  also  his  native  land,  and  to  bury  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  irretrievable  disgrace  in  some  distant  country.  He  ac- 
cordingly sold  his  books  and  clothes,  and  sallied  forth  from  the 
oollege  walls  the  very  next  day,  intending  to  embark  at  Cork  for 
— he  scarce  knew  where — America,  or  any  other  part  beyond  sea. 
With  his  usual  heedless  imprudence,  however,  he  loitered  about 
Dublin  until  his  finances  were  reduced  to  a  shilling ;  with  this 
amount  of  specie  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

For  three  whole  days  he  subsisted  on  his  shilling ;  when  that 
was  spent,  he  parted  with  some  of  the  clothes  from  his  back,  un- 
til, reduced  almost  to  nakedness,  he  was  four-and- twenty  hours 
without  food,  insomuoh  that  he  declared  a  handful  of  gray  pease, 
given  to  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  was  one  of  the  most  delicious 
repasts  he  had  ever  tasted.  Hunger,  fatigue,  and  destitution 
brought  down  his  spirit  and  calmed  his  anger.     Fain  would  he 

have  retraced  his  steps,  could  be  have  done  so  with  any  salvo  for 
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the  lingi-rmgs  of  his  prida  In  his  extremity  he  conveyed  to  Id! 
brother  Henry  information  of  his  distress,  and  of  the  rash  pro- 
ject on  which  he  had  set  oat  His  affectionate  brother  hastened 
to  his  relief:  tarnished  him  with  money  and  elothes ;  soothed  his 
feelings  with  gentle  counsel ;  prevailed  upon  him  to  retain  to 
college,  and  effected  an  indifferent  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Wilder. 

After  this  irregular  sally  upon  life  he  remained  nearly  two 
years  longer  at  the  University,  giving  proofs  of  talent  in  occa- 
sional translations  from  the  classics,  for  one  of  which  he  received 
a  premium,  awarded  only  to  those  who  are  the  first  in  literary 
merit  Still  he  never  made  much  figure  at  college,  his  natural 
disinclination  to  study  hieing  increased  by  the  harsh  treatment 
he  continued  to  experience  from  his  tutor. 

Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  college  is  one  indi- 
cative of  that  prompt,  but  thoughtless  and  often  whimsical  bene- 
volence which  throughout  life  formed  one  of  the  most  eccentric, 
yet  endearing  points  of  his  character.  He  was  engaged  to  break- 
fast one  day  with  a  college  intimate,  but  failed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. His  friend  repaired  to  his  room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
was  bidden  to  enter.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  Goldsmith  in 
his  bed.  immersed  to  his  chin  in  feathers.  A  serio-comic  story 
explained  the  circumstance.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing's stroll  he  had  met  with  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  im- 
plored his  charity.  Her  husband  was  in  the  hospital ;  she  was 
just  from  the  country,  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without  food  or 
shelter  for  her  helpless  offspring.  This  was  too  much  for  tho 
kind  heart  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  as  herself,  it  is 
true,  and  had  no  money  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  brought  her  to  the 
college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets  from  his  bed  to  cover  her  lit 
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tie  brood,  and  part  of  his  olothes  for  her  to  sell  and  purchase 
food  ;  and,  finding  himself  cold  during  the  night,  had  cut  open 
his  bed  and  buried  himself  among  the  feathers. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  0.  8.,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Baohelor  of  Arts,  and  took  his  final 
IcaTe  of  the  University.  He  was  freed  from  college  rule,  that 
emancipation  so  ardently  coveted  by  the  thoughtless  student,  and 
which  too  generally  launches  him  amid  the  cares,  the  hardships, 
and  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  was  freed,  too,  from  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  Wilder.  If  his  kind  and  placable  nature  could  re* 
tain  any  resentment  for  past  injuries,  it  might  have  been  gratified 
by  learning  subsequently  that  the  passionate  career  of  Wilder 
was  terminated  by  a  violent  death  in  the  course  of  a  dissolute 
brawl ;  but  Goldsmith  took  no  delight  in  the  misfortunes  even 
of  his  enemies. 

He  now  returned  to  his  friends,  no  longer  the  student  to 
sport  away  the  happy  interval  of  vacation,  but  the  anxious  man, 
who  is  henceforth  to  shift  for  himself  and  make  his  way  through 
the  world.  In  fact,  he  had  no  legitimate  home  to  return  to.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  paternal  house  at  Lissoy,  in  whioh 
Goldsmith  had  passed  his  childhood,  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Hodson,  who  had  married  his  sister  Catherine.  His  mother  had 
removed  to  Ballymahon,  where  she  occupied  a  small  house,  and 
had  to  practise  the  severest  frugality.  His  elder  brother  Henry 
served  the  curacy  and  taught  the  school  of  his  late  father's 
parish,  and  lived  in  narrow  circumstances  at  Goldsmith's  birth- 
plaoe,  the  old  goblin-house  at  Pallas 

None  of  his  relatives  were  in  circumstances  to  aid  him  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  home,  and  the  aspect  of  every 
one  seemed  somewhat  changed.     In  fact,  his  career  at  college 
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bad  disappointed  hi*  friends,  and  they  began  to  doubt  hit  being 
tho  great  genius  they  had  fancied  him.  He  whimsically  allndef 
to  this  circumstance  in  that  piece  of  autobiography,  u  The  Man 
in  Black/1  in  the  Citisen  of  the  World. 

"  The  first  opportunity  my  father  had  of  finding  his  expecta- 
tions disappointed  was  in  the  middling  figure  I  made  at  the 
University :  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  see  mi 
rising  into  the  foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but  was 
mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  unknown.  His  disap* 
point  men  t  might  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  over* 
rated  my  talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical  reason- 
ings at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet  unsatisfied, 
were  more  eager  after  new  objects  than  desirous  of  reasoning 
upon  those  I  knew.  This,  however,  did  not  please  my  tutors, 
who  observed,  indeed,  that  I  was  a  little  dull,  but  at  the  same 
time  allowed  that  I  seemed  to  be  very  good-natured,  and  had  no 
harm  in  me."* 

The  only  one  of  his  relatives  who  did  not  appear  to  lose 
faith  in  him  was  his  uncle  Contarine.  This  kind  and  considerate 
man,  it  is  said,  saw  in  him  a  warmth  of  heart  requiring  some 
skill  to  direct,  and  a  latent  genius  that  wanted  time  to  mature, 
and  these  impressions  none  of  his  subsequent  follies  and  irregu- 
larities wholly  obliterated.  His  purse  and  affection,  therefore,  as 
well  as  his  house,  were  now  open  to  him,  and  he  became  his  chief 
counsellor  and  director  after  his  father's  death.  He  urged  him 
to  prepare  for  holy  orders  ;  and  others  of  his  relatives  concurred 
in  the  advice.  Goldsmith  had  a  settled  repugnance  to  a  clerical 
life.     This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  conscientious  scruples, 

•  Citisen  of  the  World,  letter  xxvK. 
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not  considering  himself  of  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  for  such 
a  sacred  office :  others  attributed  it  to  his  roving  propensities 
and  his  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  ;  he  himself  gives  a  whim 
sical  objection  in  his  biography  of  the  "  Man  in  Black :" — "  To 
be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  short  one,  or  a  black 
coat  when  I  generally  dressed  in  brown,  I  thought  suoh  a  re- 
straint upon  my  liberty  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal.' 
In  effect,  however,  his  scruples  were  overruled,  and  he  agreed 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  office.  He  was  now  only  twenty-one, 
and  must  pass  two  years  of  probation.  They  were  two  years  of 
rather  loitering  unsettled  life.  Sometimes  he  was  at  Lissoy,  parti- 
cipating with  thoughtless  enjoyment  in  the  rural  sports  and  occu- 
pations of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hodson ;  sometimes  he  was 
with  his  brother  Henry,  at  the  old  goblin  mansion  at  Pallas,  as- 
sisting him  occasionally  in  his  school.  The  early  marriage  and 
unambitious  retirement  of  Henry,  though  so  subversive  of  the 
fond  plans  of  his  father,  had  proved  happy  in  their  results.  He 
was  already  surrounded  by  a  blooming  family ;  he  was  oontented 
with  his  lot,  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and  lived  in  the  daily 
practice  of  all  the  amiable  virtues,  and  the  immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  their  reward.  Of  the  tender  affection  inspired  in  the 
breast  of  Goldsmith  by  the  constant  kindness  of  this  excellent 
brother,  and  of  the  longing  recollection  with  which,  in  the  lonely 
wanderings  of  after  years,  he  looked  back  upon  this  scene  of  do- 
mestic felicity,  we  have  a  touching  instance  in  the  well-known 
opening  to  his  poem  of  "  The  Traveller :" 

M  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy  dow, 

Or  by  the  hoy  Beheld  or  wandering  Pc ; 
•  ••••« 
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Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untraveU'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blc  aungs  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend ; 
BlessM  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  gue**u  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  tnm  their  evening  fire ; 
BleasM  that  abode,  where  wont  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
BlessM  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good/* 

Daring  this  loitering  life  Goldsmith  pursued  no  study,  but 
rather  amused  himself  with  miscellaneous  reading ;  such  as  bio* 
graphy,  travels,  poetry,  novels,  plays— every  thing,  in  short,  that 
administered  to  the  imagination.  Sometimes  he  strolled  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Inny  ;  where,  in  after  years,  when  he  had 
become  famous,  his  favorite  scats  and  haunts  used  to  be  pointed 
out  Often  he  joined  in  the  rustic  sports  of  the  villagers,  and 
became  adroit  at  throwing  the  sledge,  a  favorite  feat  of  activity 
and  strength  in  Ireland.  Recollections  of  these  "healthful 
sports  "  we  find  in  his  "  Deserted  Village :" 

M  How  often  have  I  bless*  d  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  op  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree: 
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And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o*er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round  " 

A  boon  companion  in  all  his  rural  amusements,  was  his 
oousin  and  college  crony,  Robert  Bryan  ton,  with  whom  he  so- 
journed occasionally  at  Ballymulvey  House  in  the  neighborhood 
They  used  to  make  excursions  about  the  country  on  foot,  some- 
times fishing,  sometimes  hunting  otter  in  the  Inny.  They  got 
up  a  country  club  at  the  little  inn  of  Ballymahon,  of  which 
Goldsmith  soon  became  the  oracle  and  prime  wit ;  astonishing 
his  unlettered  associates  by  his  learning,  and  being  considered 
capital  at  a  song  and  a  story.  From  the  rustic  conviviality  of  the 
inn  at  Ballymahon,  and  the  company  which  used  to  assemble 
there,  it  is  surmised  that  he  took  some  hints  in  after  life  for  his 
picturing  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  his  associates  :  "  Dick  Muggins, 
the  exciseman ;  Jack  Slang,  the  horse  doctor ;  little  Aminidab, 
that  grinds  the  music  box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pewter 
platter."  Nay,  it  is  thought  that  Tony's  drinking  song  at  the 
u  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  was  but  a  revival  of  one  of  the  convivial 
satchel  at  Ballymahon : 


M  Then  come  put  the  jorum  about, 
And  let  ua  be  merry  and  clever, 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout, 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  of  woodcock  or  hare, 

Tour  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons, 
Bat  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air, 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroU." 


u 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  accomplishments  and  this  kuI 
popularity,  his  friends  began  to  shake  their  heads  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  when  they  spoke  of  him ;  and  his  brother  Henry 
noted  with  any  thing  but  satisfaction  hi£  frequent  visits  to  the 
club  at  Ballymahon.  He  emerged,  however,  unscathed  from  thia 
dangerous  ordeal,  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  his  com- 
rade Bryauton ;  but  he  retained  throughout  life  a  fondness  for 
clubs :  often,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  checkered  career,  he  looked 
oaek  to  this  period  of  rural  sports  and  careless  enjoyments,  ai 
one  of  the  few  sunny  spots  of  his  cloudy  life ;  and  though  he 
ultimately  rose  to  associate  with  birds  of  a  finer  feather,  his 
heart  would  still  yearn  in  secret  after  the  u  Three  Jolly 
I'iocokk." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Goldsmith  rejected  by  the  Bishop  — Second  sally  to  see  the  world.—  Tacei 
passage  for  America.-  -Ship  sails  without  him.— Return  on  Fiddle-back.— 
A  hospitable  friend. — The  Counsellor. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Goldsmith  to  apply  for  orders,  and 
he  presented  himself  accordingly  before  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  for 
ordination.  We  ha>e  stated  his  great  objection  to  clerical  life, 
the  obligation  to  wear  a  black  coat ;  and,  whimsical  as  it  may 
appear,  dress  seems  in  fact  to  have  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  en- 
trance into  the  church.  He  had  ever  a  passion  for  clothing  his 
■tardy,  bat  awkward  little  person  in  gay  colors;  and  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  when  it  was  to  be  supposed  his  garb  would  bo 
of  suitable  gravity,  he  appeared  luminously  arrayed  in  scarlet 
breeches  i  He  was  rejected  by  the  bishop :  some  say  for  want  of 
sufficient  studious  preparation:  his  rambles  and  frolics  with 
Bob  Bryanton,  and  his  revels  with  the  club  at  Ballyinahon, 
having  been  much  in  the  way  of  his  theological  studies ,  others 
attribute  his  rejection  to  reports  of  his  college  irregularities, 
which  the  Bishop  had  received  from  his  old  tyrant  Wilder  ;  but 
those  who  look  into  the  matter  with  more  knowing  eyes,  pro 
Douncc  the  scarlet  breeches  to  have  been  the  fundamental  objoo* 
turn.  "My  friends,"  says  Goldsmith,  speaking  through  his 
humorous  representative,  the  "  Man  in  Black  " — "  my  friends  were 
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oow  perfectly  misled  I  wm  undone;  and  jet  they  thought  it  t 
pitj  for  one  that  bad  cot  the  least  harm  in  him,  and  was  so  very 
good-natured  "     His  ancle  Contarine,  however,  still  remained  an- 
wavering  iu  his  kindness,  though  much  less  sanguine  in  his  eipec 
tations.     He  now  looked  round  for  a  humbler  sphere  of  action,  sad 
through  his  influence  and  exertions  Oliver  was  received  as  tator 
in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Flinn.  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood 
The  situation  was  apparently  respectable ;  be  had  bis  sent  at  tfo 
table ;  and  joined  the  family  in  their  domestic  recreations  and 
their  evening  game  at  cards     There  was  a  servility,  however,  in 
his  position,  which  was  not  to  his  taste :  nor  did  his  deference 
for  the  family  increase  upon  familiar  intercourse.     He  charged  a 
member  of  it  with  unfair  play  at  cards.     A  violent  altercation 
ensued,  which  ended  in  his  throwing  up  his  situation  as  tutor. 
On  being  paid  off  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  unheard 
of  amount  of  money.     His  wandering  propensity  and  his  desire 
to  see  the  world,  were  instantly  in  the  ascendency.     Without 
communicating  his  plans  or  intentions  to  his  friends,  he  procured 
a  good  horse,  and  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  made  his 
second  sally  forth  into  the  world. 

The  worthy  niece  and  housekeeper  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancht 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised  and  dismayed  at  one  of  the 
Don's  clandestine  expeditions,  than  were  the  mother  and  friendf 
of  Goldsmith  when  they  heard  of  his  mysterious  departure. 
Weeks  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him.  It  was 
feared  that  he  had  left  the  country  on  one  of  his  wandering 
freaks,  and  his  poor  mother  was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  when 
one  day  he  arrived  at  her  door  almost  as  forlorn  in  plight  as  the 
prodigal  son.  Of  his  thirty  pounds  not  a  shilling  was  left;  ini 
instead  of  the  goodly  steed  on  which  he  had  issued  forth  on  his 
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errantry,  ho  was  mounted  on  a  sorry  little  pony,  which  he  had 
nieknamed  Fiddle-back.  As  soon  as  his  mother  was  well  assured 
if  his  safety,  she  rated  him  soundly  for  his  inconsiderate  con- 
duet  His  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  tenderly  attached  to 
nim,  interfered,  and  succeeded  in  mollifying  her  ire ;  and  what- 
ever lurking  anger  the  good  dame  might  have,  was  no  doubt 
effectually  vanquished  by  the  following  whimsical  narrative  which 
he  drew  up  at  his  brother's  house  and  dispatched  to  her: 

u  My  dear  mother,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen  to 
what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  every  one  of  those 
many  questions  you  have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork  and  con- 
verted my  horse,  which  you  prize  so  much  higher  than  Fiddle- 
back,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  America. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the 
other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  wind 
did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you  know,  mother,  that  I 
could  not  command  the  elements.  My  misfortune  was,  that, 
when  the  wind  served,  I  happened  to  be  with  a  party  in  the 
country,  and  my  friend  the  captain  never  inquired  after  me,  but 
set  sail  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been  on  board. 
The  remainder  of  my  time  I  employed  in  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, viewing  every  thing  curious,  and  you  know  no  one  can 
starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket 

"  Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  began  to  think 
of  my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  behind  me,  and 
so  bought  that  generous  beast  Fiddle-back,  and  bade  adieu  to 
Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my  pocket  This,  to  be  sure, 
was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  man  and  horse  towards  a  journey 
of  above  a  hundred  miles ;  but  I  did  not  despair,  for  I  know  1 
must  find  friends  on  the  road. 
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"  I  recollected  particularly  an  uld  and  faithful  acquaintance  1 
made  at  college,  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  spend 
a  summer  with  him,  and  he  lived  but  eight  miles  from  Cork. 
This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  expatiate  on  to  me  with 
l^culiar  emphasis.  'We  shall,'  says  he,  'enjoy  the  delights  of 
jioth  city  and  country,  and  you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my 
purse.1 

"  Howerer,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in  tears, 
who  told  mc  her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he  was 
not  able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight  children  must  now  stairs, 
bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industry,  which  had  been  their  only 
sipport.  I  thought  myself  at  home,  being  not  far  from  my  good 
friend's  house,  and  therefore  parted  with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store; 
and  pray,  mother,  ought  I  not  have  given  her  the  other  half 
crown,  for  what  she  got  would  be  of  little  use  to  her?  However. 
I  soon  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  my  affectionate  friend,  guarded 
by  the  vigilance  of  a  hnge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me  and  would  have 
torn  me  to  pieces  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog ;  yet  she  with 
great  humanity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  this  Cerberus,  and 
waj  prevailed  on  to  carry  up  my  name  to  her  master. 
"  "  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend,  who  was 
lien  recovering  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  came  down  in  his 
nightcap,  nightgown,  and  slippers,  and  embraced  me  with  the 
most  cordial  welcome,  showed  mc  in,  and,  after  giving  me  a  his- 
tory of  his  indisposition,  assured  me  that  he  considered  himself 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most 
loved  on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things, 
contribute  to  perfect  his  recovery.  I  now  repented  sorely  I  had 
n°t  given  the  poor  woman  the  other  half  crown,  as  I  thought  all 
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my  bills  of  humanity  would  be  punctually  answered  by  this  wor 
thy  man.  I  revealed  to  him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  all 
my  distresses ;  and  freely  owned  that  J  had  but  one  half  crown 
in  my  pocket ;  bat  that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering  out  the 
storm,  I  considered  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  har- 
bor. He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  about  the  room,  rubbing 
his  hands  as  one  in  deep  study.  This  I  imputed  to  the  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which  increased  my  esteem  for 
him,  and,  as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most  favorable  interpre- 
tation to  his  silence.  I  construed  it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
as  if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my  pride  by  expressing  his  commis- 
eration in  words,  leaving  his  generous  conduct  to  speak  for 
itself! 

"  It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  as  I  had 
eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my  appetite 
for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen.  At  length  the  old  woman 
came  into  the  room  with  two  plates,  one,  spoon,  and  a  dirty  cloth, 
which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  This  appearance,  without  increas- 
ing my  spirits,  did  not  diminish  my  appetite.  My  protectress 
toon  returned  with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porringer  of 
■our  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old 
cheese  all  over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend  apologized  that 
his  illness  obliged  him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  was 
not  in  the  house ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet 
was  certainly  the  most  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again 
recommended  a  regular  life,  declaring  that  for  his  part  he  would 
tie  down  with  the  lamb  and  rise  with  the  lark.  My  hunger  was 
at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I  wished  for  another  slice 
of  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  even  that  re* 

freshmen! 
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"  This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made  me  reaoln 
to  depart  as  soon  as  possible ;  accordingly,  next  morning,  when 
I  spoke  of  going,  he  did  not  oppose  my  resolution ;  he  rathe* 
commended  my  design,  adding  some  very  sage  counsel  upon  tt  > 
Occasion.     '  To  be  sure,'  said  he,  '  the  longer  you  stay  away  frr  m 
your  mother,  the  more  you  will  grieve  her  and  your  other  friends; 
and  possibly  they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  of  this  f  <oliah 
expedition  you  have  made.'     Notwithstanding  all  this,  ar  i  with- 
out any  hope  of  softening  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again  I'enewed 
the  tale  of  my  distress,  and  asking  *  how  he  thought  J  .ould  tra- 
vel above  a  hundred  miles  upon  one  half  crown  V        begged  to 
borrow  a  single  guinea,  which  I  assured  him  shoul  .  be  repaid 
with  thanks.     '  And  you  know,  sir,'  said  I,  '  it  is  10  more  than 
I  have  done  for  you.'     To  whioh  he  firmly  answered,  '  Why,  look 
you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.     I  have  paid 
you  all  you  ever  lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left  ne 
bare  of  cash    B  ut  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a  conveyance  for  yoa ; 
sell  your  horse,  and  I  will  furnish  you  a  much  better  one  to  ride 
on.'    I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and  begged  to  see  the 
nag ;  on  which  he  led  me  to  his  bedchamber,  and  from  under  the 
bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick.     (  Here  he  is,'  said  he; 
1  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  your  mother's 
with  more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride.'   I  was  in  doabt, 
when  I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  first 
place,  apply  it  to  his  pate ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door  made  the 
wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  parlor,  he  introduced 
me,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman 
who  entered,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and  worthy 
friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him  speak  with  raptare. 
I  could  scarcely  compose  myself:  and  must  have  betrayed  ind%- 
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nation  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor-ai-law 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  man  of  engaging  aspect  and  polite  ad* 
dress. 

"  After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  house  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I  wished  to 
have  no  farther  communication  with  my  hospitable  friend  ;  but 
at  the  solicitation  of  both  I  at  last  consented,  determined  as  I 
was  by  two  motives ;  one,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellor  ;  and  the  other,  that  I  stood 
in  need  of  a  comfortable  dinner.  And  there,  indeed,  I  found 
every  thing  that  I  could  wish,  abundance  without  profusion,  and 
elegance  without  affectation.  In  the  evening,  when  my  old  friend, 
who  had  eaten  very  plentifully  at  his  neighbor's  table,  but  talked 
again  of  lying  down  with  the  lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  re 
tiring,  our  generous  host  requested  I  should  take  a  bed  with  him, 
upon  which  I  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  home 
and  take  care  of  the  horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I  should 
never  re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a  laugh,  leaving 
me  to  add  this  to  the  other  little  things  the  counsellor  already 
knew  of  his  plausible  neighbor. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufficient  to  reconcile 
me  to  all  my  follies  ;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days.  Tho^ 
oounsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his  daughters,  who  played  en- 
chantingly  on  the  harpsichord  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy 
pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I  heard  them  ;  for  that  being  the 
first  time  also  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument 
ince  their  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down 
their  father's  cheeks.  I  every  day  endeavored  to  go  away,  but 
every  day  was  pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going,  the 
oounsellor  offered  me  his  purse,  with  a  horse  and  servant  to  con- 
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vej  me  borne ;  Vat  the  Utter  I  declined,  and  only  took  a  gnei 
to  beer  my  necessary  expeneee  on  the  road. 

a  Ouvke  Goldihiik 

*  To  Mi*  Amu  Goldsmith,  BaUrmahon." 


Sueb  if  the  itory  given  bj  the  poet-errant  of  thia  hia  seeoaft 
•ally  in  quest  of  adventure*.  We  eannot  bat  think  it  wii  her 
«nd  there  touched  up  a  little  with  the  fanciful  pen  of  the  fvtart 
essayist,  with  a  view  to  amuse  hia  mother  and  soften  her  rela- 
tion ;  but  even  in  these  respects  it  ia  valuable  aa  showing  the 
early  play  of  hia  humor,  and  hia  happy  knack  of  extraetiag 
sweets  from  that  worldly  experience  which  to  othera  yieUs 
noshing  bat  bitftcraem 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Balnea  forth  m  a  Uw  student — Stumbles  at  the  outset. — Cousin  Jane  and  tne 
valentine. — A  family  oracle. — Sollies  forth  as  a  student  of  medicine.— 
Hocus-pocus  of  a  boarding-house. — Transformations  of  a  leg  of  mutton,— 
The  mock  ghost — Sketches  of  Scotland.  —Trials  of  toadyism.— A  poet's 
purse  for  a  Continental  tour. 

A  new  consultation  was  held  among  Goldsmith's  friends  as  to 
his  future  course,  and  it  was  determined  he  should  try  the  law. 
His  undo  Gontarine  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  funds,  and 
actually  furnished  him  with  fifty  pounds,  with  which  he  set  ofl 
for  London,  to  enter  on  his  studies  at  the  Temple.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  fell  in  company  at  Dublin  with  a  Roscommon  acquaint- 
ance, one  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  about  town,  who  be- 
guiled him  into  a  gambling-house,  and  soon  left  him  as  penniless 
as  when  he  bestrode  the  redoubtable  Fiddle-back. 

He  was  so  ashamed  of  this  fresh  instance  of  gross  heedless- 
ness  and  imprudence,  that  he  remained  some  time  in  Dublin 
without  communicating  to  his  friends  his  destitute  condition. 
They  heard  of  it,  however,  and  he  was  invited  back  to  the  coun 
try,  and  indulgently  forgiven  by  his  generous  uncle,  but  less 
readily  by  his  mother,  who  was  mortified  and  disheartened  at 
teeing  all  her  early  hopes  of  him  so  repeatedly  blighted.  Hia 
brother  Henry,  too,  began  to  lose  patience  at  these  successive 
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resulting  from  thoughtless  inditeretioB ;  tad  a  qutnd 
took  place,  which  for  some  time  interrupted  their  usually  aneetta 
ate  intercourse. 

The  onlj  home  where  poor  erring  Goldsmith  still  reeerieia 
welcome,  was  the  parsonage  of  his  affectionate  forgiring  uncle. 
Here  he  used  to  talk  of  literature  with  the  good  simple-hesrtei 
Oban,  and  delight  him  and  his  daughter  with  his  Terse*.  Jane, 
his  early  playmate,  was  now  the  woman  grown ;  their  interooane 
was  of  a  more  intellectual  kind  than  formerly ;  they  diseomned 
of  pootry  and  music ;  she  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  he  a* 
oompanied  her  with  his  flute.  The  music  may  not  have  best 
very  artistic,  as  he  never  performed  but  by  ear ;  it  had  probably 
as  much  merit  as  the  poetry,  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  to 
lowing  specimen,  was  as  yet  but  juvenile: 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

WITH   TH£   DRAWING  OF  A    HXAST. 

With  submission  at  your  shrine, 
Comes  a  heart  your  Valentine ; 
From  the  side  where  once  it  grew, 
See  it  panting  flies  to  you. 
Take  it,  fair  one,  to  your  breast, 
Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest ; 
Let  the  gentle,  spotless  toy, 
Be  your  sweetest,  greatest  joy ; 
Every  night  when  wrapp'd  in  sleep, 
Next  your  heart  the  conquest  keep  ; 
Or  if  dreams  your  fancy  move, 
Hear  it  whisper  me  and  lo«e ; 
Then  in  pity  to  the  swain. 
Who  must  heartless  else  reraaia. 
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8nft  m  gcntk  dewy  show*™, 
Slow  descend  on  April  n'ow'is ; 
Soft  m  gentle  livMeta  glide, 
Steal  unnoticed  to  my  side ; 
If  the  gem  you  have  to  spare, 
Take  your  own  and  place  it  there. 

If  this  Valentine  was  intended  for  the  fair  Jane,  and  express- 
ive of  a  tender  sentiment  indulged  by  the  stripling  poet,  it  was 
unavailing ;  as  not  long  afterwards  she  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Lawder.  We  trust,  however,  it  was  but  a  poetical  passion  of  that 
transient  kind  which  grows  up  in  idleness  and  exhales  itself  in 
rhyme.  While  Oliver  was  thus  piping  and  poetizing  at  the  par- 
sonage,  his  uncle  Contarine  received  a  visit  from  Dean  Goldsmith 
of  Cloyne;  a  kind  of  magnate  in  the  wide,  but  improvident 
family  connection,  throughout  which  his  word  was  law  and  almost 
gospeL  This  august  dignitary  was  pleased  to  discover  signs  of 
talent  in  Oliver,  and  suggested  that  as  he  had  attempted  divinity 
and  law  without  success,  he  should  now  try  physio.  The  advice 
came  from  too  important  a  source  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  to  commence  his  studies. 
The  Dean  having  given  the  advice,  added  to  it,  we  trust,  his 
blessing,  but  no  money ;  that  was  furnished  from  the  scantier 
purses  of  Goldsmith's  brother,  his  sister  (Mrs.  Hodson)  and  his 
ever-ready  uncle,  Contarine. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1752  that  Goldsmith  arrived  in 
Edinburgh.  His  outset  in  that  city  came  near  adding  to  the  list 
of  his  indiscretions  and  disasters.  Having  taken  lodgings  at  hap* 
hazard,  he  left  his  trunk  there,  containing  all  his  worldly  effects, 
and  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town.  After  sauntering  about  the 
streets  until  a  late  hour,  he  thought  of  returning  home,  when,  to 
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bis  confusion,  he  found  he  had  not  acquainted  himself  with  tfca 
name  either  of  his  landlady  or  of  the  street  in  which  she  lived. 
Fortunately,  in  the  height  of  his  whimsical  perplexity,  he  met 
the  cawdy  or  porter  who  had  carried  his  trunk,  and  who  nom 
Ferved  him  as  a  guide.  y 

He  did  no4  remain  long  in  the  lodgings  in  which  he  had  put 
up.  The  hostess  was  too  adroit  at  that  hocus-pocus  of  the  table 
which  often  is  practised  in  cheap  boarding-houses.  No  one  could 
conjure  a  single  joint  through  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  A 
loin  of  mutton,  according  to  Goldsmith's  account,  would  serve 
him  and  two  fellow-students  a  whole  week.  "  A  brandered  chop 
was  served  up  one  day,  a  fried  steak  another,  collopa  with  onion 
sauce  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  fleshy  parts  were  quite  con- 
sumed, when  finally  a  dish  of  broth  was  manufactured  from  the 
bones  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  landlady  rested  from  her 
labors."  Goldsmith  had  a  good-humored  mode  of  taking  things, 
and  for  a  short  time  amused  himself  with  the  shifts  and  expe- 
dients of  his  landlady,  which  struck  him  in  a  ludicrous  manner; 
he  soon,  however,  fell  in  with  fellow-students  from  his  own  coun- 
try, whom  he  joined  at  more  eligible  quarters. 

He  now  attended  medical  lectures,  and  attached  himself  to 
an  association  of  students  called  the  Medical  Society.  He  set 
out,  as  usual,  with  the  best  intentions,  but,  as  usual,  soon  fell 
into  idle,  convivial,  thoughtless  habits.  Edinburgh  was  indeed  a 
place  of  sore  trial  for  one  of  his  temperament.  Convivial  meet* 
lugs  were  all  the  vogue,  and  the  tavern  was  the  universal  rallj- 
ing-place  of  good-fellowship.  And  then  Goldsmith's  intimacies 
lay  chiefly  among  the  Irish  students,  who  were  always  ready  for 
a  wild  freak  and  frolic.  Among  them  he  was  a  prime  favorite 
and  somewhat  of  a  leader,  from  his  exuberance  of  spirits,  his 
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fein  of  humor,  and  Mb  talent  at  singing  an  Irish  song  and  telling 
an  Irish  story. 

His  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters  attended  him. 
Though  his  supplies  from  home  were  scanty  and  irregular,  he 
never  could  bring  himBelf  into  habits  of  prudence  and  economy ; 
often  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  present  finances  at  play ;  often 
he  lavished  them  away  in  fits  of  unguarded  charity  or  generosity. 
Sometimes  among  his  boon  companions  he  assumed  a  ludicrous 
swagger  in  money  matters,  which  no  one  aftorward  was  more 
ready  than  himself  to  laugh  at.  At  a  convivial  meeting  with  a 
number  of  his  fellow-students,  he  suddenly  proposed  to  draw  lots 
with  any  one  present  which  of  the  two  should  treat  the  whole 
party  to  the  play.  The  moment  the  proposition  had  bolted  from 
his  lips,  his  heart  was  in  his  throat  "To  my  great  though 
secret  joy,"  said  he,  "  they  all  declined  the  challenge.  Had  it 
been  accepted,  and  had  I  proved  the  loser,  a  part  of  my  wardrobe 
must  have  been  pledged  in  order  to  raise  the  money." 

At  another  of  these  meetings  there  was  an  earnest  dispute  on 
the  question  of  ghosts,  some  being  firm  believers  in  the  possibility 
of  departed  spirits  returning  to  visit  their  friends  and  familiar 
haunts.  One  of  the  disputants  set  sail  the  next  day  for  London, 
but  the  vessel  put  back  through  stress  of  weather.  His  return 
was  unknown  except  to  one  of  the  believers  in  ghosts,  who  con* 
eerted  with  him  a  trick  to  be  played  off  on  the  opposite  party. 
In  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  students,  the  discussion  was 
renewed  ;  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  ghosts  waa 
asked  whether  he  considered  himself  proof  against  ocular  demon- 
stration ?  He  persisted  in  his  scoffing.  Some  solemn  process  of 
conjuration  was  performed,  and  the  comrade  supposed  to  be  on 

his  way  to  London  made  his  appearance.     The  effect  was  fatal 

3* 
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The  unbcliercr  fainted  at  the  sight,  and  ultimately  went  mad. 
We  have  no  account  of  what  share  Goldsmith  took  in  this  trans 
action,  at  which  he  was  present 

The  following  letter  to  his  friend  Bryanton,  contains  some  of 
Goldsmith's  impressions  concerning  Scotland  and  its  inhabitant! 
and  gires  indications  of  that  humor  which  characterized  some  of 
bid  later  writings. 

"  Robert  Bryanton,  at  Ballyjnakon,  Ireland. 

"  Edinburgh,  September  26th,  179. 
*  Mr  dear  Bob, 

"  How  many  good  excuses  (and  you  know  I  was  ever  good  at 
an  excuse)  might  I  call  up  to  vindicate  my  past  shameful  silence. 
I  might  tell  how  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming  hither, 
and  seem  vastly  angry  at  my  not  receiving  an  answer  ;  1  might 
allege  that  business  (with  business  you  know  I  was  always  pes- 
tered) had  never  given  me  time  to  finger  a  pen.  But  I  suppress 
those  and  twenty  more  as  plausible,  and  as  easily  invented,  since 
they  might  be  attended  with  a  slight  inconvenience  of  being 
known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then  speak  truth.  An  hereditary  in- 
dolence (I  have  it  from  the  mother's  side)  has  hitherto  prevented 
my  writing  to  you,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least  twenty- 
five  letters  more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  No  turn-spit-dog 
gets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down  to 
write  ;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than 
I  do  him  I  now  address 

"  Tet  what  shall  I  say  now  I  am  entered  ?  Shall  I  tire  yen 
with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country ;  where  I  must  lead 
you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarcely 
able  to  feed  a  rabbit  ?     Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature 
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who  has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in  this  poor  soil.  Every  part 
of  the  country  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove, 
nor  brook,  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  or  make  the 
inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvan- 
tages to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotchman  is  one  of  the 
proudest  things  alive.  The  poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relievo 
them.  If  mankind  should  happen  to  despise  them,  they  are 
masters  of  their  own  admiration ;  and  that  they  can  plentifully 
bestow  upon  themselves. 

"  From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  one  ad* 
vantage  this  country  enjoys ;  namely,  the  gentlemen  here  arc 
much  better  bred  than  among  us.  No  such  character  here  as 
our  fox-hunters ;  and  they  have  expressed  great  surprise  when  I 
informed  them,  that  some  men  in  Ireland  of  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  spend  their  whole  lives  in  running  after  a  hare,  and  drink- 
ing to  be  drunk.  Truly  if  such  a  being,  equipped  in  his  hunting 
dress,  came  among  a  circle  of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold 
him  with  the  same  astonishment  that  a  countryman  does  King 
George  on  horseback. 

"  The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and  are  lean 
and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular.  Now  that  I 
have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me  say  something  of  their  balls 
which  are  very  frequent  here.  When  a  stranger  enters  the 
lancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end  of  the  room  taken  up  by  the  ladies, 
who  sit  dismally  in  a  group  by  themselves  ; — in  the  other  end 
stand  their  pensive  partners  that  are  to  be  ; — but  no  more  inter 
course  between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two  countries  aft 
war.  The  ladies  indeed  may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  sigh ;  but 
an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to  inter* 
nipt  hostilities,  the  lady  directress,  or  intendant,  or  what  you 
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will,  pitches  upon  a  lady  mild  gentleman  to  walk  m  minuet;  wkkfc 
they  perform  with  a  formality  that  approaches  to  despondeaa 
After  five  or  six  couple  have  thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand 
up  to  country  dances  ;  each  gentleman  furnished  with  a  partaer 
from  the  aforesaid  lady  directress ;  so  they  dance  modi,  m? 
nothing,  and  thus  concludes  onr  assembly.  I  told  a  Scotch  get 
tleman  that  such  profound  silence  resembled  the  ancient  proas 
sion  of  the  Roman  matrons  in  honor  of  Cere* :  and  the  8cotea 
gentleman  told  me.  (and.  faith  I  believe  he  was  right,)  that  I  w 
a  very  great  pedant  for  my  pains. 

"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies ;  and  to  show  that  I  love  Soot* 
land,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  country,  I 
insist  on  it,  and  will  give  him  leave  to  break  my  head  that  denies 
it — that  the  Scotch  ladies  are  ten  thousand  times  finer  and  hand- 
somer than  the  Irish.  To  be  sure,  now,  I  see  your  sisters  Betty 
and  Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality. — bu,t  tell  them 
flatly,  I  don't  value  them — or  their  fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good 

sense,  or ,  a  potato  ; — for  I  say,  and  will  maintain  it ;  and 

m  a  convincing  proof  (I  am  in  a  great  passion)  of  what  I  assert, 
tho  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves.  But  to  be  less  serious; 
where  will  you  find  a  language  so  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth 
as  the  broad  Scotch  ?  And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  high- 
est purity  ;  for  instance,  teach  one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home 
to  pronounce  tho  u  Whoar  wull  I  gong?"  with  a  becoming  widen- 
ing of  mouth,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  they'll  wound  every  hearer. 

"  Wo  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but  alas !  how 
many  envious  prudes  !  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into  my  Lord 
Kilooubry's  (don't  be  burprised,  my  lord  is  but  a  glover),*  when 

*  William  Maclellan,  who  claimed  the  title,  and  whote  son  succeeded  to 
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the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to 
her  ambitiou,  and  her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipago) 
passed  by  in  her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight  envy 
began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies  who  sat  with  mc, 
to  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form. — '  For  my  part,1  says  the  first, 
I  think  what  I  always  thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too  much  of 
the  red  iu  her  complexion.1  '  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
says  the  second  ;  '  I  think  her  face  has  a  palish  cast  too  much 
on  the  delicate  order.'  '  And,  let  me  tell  you/  added  the  third 
lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  '  that 
the  Duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  she  wants  a  mouth.' — At  this  every 
lady  drew  up  her  mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P. 

"  But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule  women 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence  !  There  are,  'tis 
certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and  'tis  certain  they  have  hand- 
some men  to  keep  them  company.  An  ugly  and  poor  man  is 
society  only  for  himself;  and  such  society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy 
in  great  abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and 
nature  a  person  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor 
do  I  envy  my  dear  Bob  Buch  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and 
laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it 
But  you  see  I  am  grown  downright  splenetic,  and  perhaps  the 
lit  may  continue  till  I  receive  an  answer  to  this.  I  know  yon 
cannot  send  me  much  news  from  Ballymahon,  but  such  as  it  is, 
send  it  all ;  every  thing  you  send  will  be  agreeable  to  me. 

"  Has  George  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet ;  or  John  Binley 

establishing  the  claim  in  1773.    The  father  is  said  to  have  voted  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  sixteen  Peers  for  Scotland  ;  and  to  have  sold  gloves  in  the  lobhi 

at  this  and  other  public  assemblages. 

3* 
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left  off  drinking  drum ;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a  new  wig?  Bill 
leave  yon  to  your  own  choice  what  to  write.  While  I  live,  fane 
tou  hare  a  true  friend  in  yours,  Ac.  &o.  &c. 

tt  Oliyke  Goumm. 

"P  8.  Give  my  sincere  respects  (not  compliment*,  do  yea 
tiind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  serrice  to  my  ne- 
ther, if  you  see  her ;  for,  as  you  express  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  • 

sneaking  kindness  for  her  stilL     Direct  to  me, ,  Student  is 

Physio,  in  Edinburgh." 

Nothing  worthy  of  preservation  appeared  from  his  pen  daring 
his  residence  in  Edinburgh ;  and  indeed  his  poetical  powers, 
highly  as  they  had  been  estimated  by  his  friends,  had  not  ss  yet 

produced  any  thing  of  superior  merit.  He  made  on  one  occasion 
a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands.  "  I  set  out  the  first  day 
on  foot,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine,  **  but  an  ill- 
natured  corn  I  have  on  my  toe,  has  for  the  future  prevented  that 
cheap  mode  of  travelling ;  so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse, 
about  the  size  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not) 
as  pensive  as  his  master." 

During  his  residence  in  Scotland  ms  convivial  talents  gained 
nim  at  one  time  attentions  in  a  high  quarter,  which,  however,  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  correctly.  ';  I  have  spent,* 
says  he,  in  ono  of  his  letters,  "more  than  a  fortnight  every 
6econd  day  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's ;  but  it  seems  they  like 
me  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so  I  disdained  so  ser- 
vile an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a  physician." 
Here  we  again  find  the  origin  of  another  passage  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, under  the  character  of  the  "  Man  in  Black,"  wherein 
that  worthy  figures  as  a  flatterer  to  a  great  man.     "  At  first," 
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Bays  he,  "  I  was  surprised  that  the  situation  of  a  flatterer  at  a 
great  man's  table  could  be  thought  disagreeable ;  thero  was  no 
great  trouble  in  listening  attentively  when  his  lordship  spoke, 
and  laughing  when  he  looked  round  for  applause.  This,  even 
good  manners  might  have  obliged  me  to  perform.  I  found,  how* 
ever,  too  soon,  his  lordship  was  a  greater  dunce  than  myself,  and 
from  that  moment  flattery  was  at  an  end.  I  now  rather  aimed  at 
setting  him  right,  than  at  receiving  his  absurdities  with  submis 
sion :  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know  is  an  easy  task ;  but  to 
flatter  our  intimate  acquaintances,  all  whose  foibles  are  strongly 
in  our  eyes,  is  drudgery  insupportable.  Every  time  I  now 
opened  my  lips  in  praise,  my  falsehood  went  to  my  conscience ; 
his  lordship  soon  perceived  mo  to  be  very  unfit  for  his  service :  I 
was  therefore  discharged ;  my  patron  at  the  same  time  being 
graciously  pleased  to  observe  that  he  believed  I  was  tolerably 
good-natured,  and  had  not  the  least  harm  in  me." 

After  spending  two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  Goldsmith  pre- 
.  pared  to  finish  his  medical  studies  on  the  Continent,  for  which 
his  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  furnish  the  funds.  "I  intend,11 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  "  to  visit  Paris,  where  the  great 
Farheim,  Petit,  and  Du  Hamel  de  Monceau  instruct  their 
pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  They  speak  French,  and 
consequently  I  shall  have  much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my 
countrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  language,  and 
Cow  who  leave  Ireland  are  so.  1  shall  spend  the  spring  and  sum 
mer  in  Paris,  and  the  beginning  of  next  winter  go  to  Leyden. 
The  great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go, 
though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  a 
aniversity. 

u  As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving  money 
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from  jour  bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I  have  drawn  for 
the  last  sum  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever  trouble  you  for ;  'tis  £20 
And  now,  dear  Sir,  let  me  here  acknowledge  the  humility  of  the 
station  in  which  you  found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised 
by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  waf 
my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me  her  own, 

When  you but  I  stop  here,  to  inquire  how  your  health  goef 

on  ?  How  does  my  cousin  Jenny,  and  has  she  recovered  her 
late  complaint  ?  How  does  my  poor  Jack  Goldsmith  ?  I  fear 
his  disorder  is  of  such  a  nature  as  he  won't  easily  recover.  I 
wish,  my  dear  Sir,  you  would  make  me  happy  by  another  letter 
before  I  go  abroad,  for  there  I  shall  hardly  hear  from  you.  *  * 
Give  my — how  shall  I  express  it  ?  Give  my  earnest  love  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawder. 

Mrs.  Lawder  was  Jane,  his  early  playmate — the  object  of  his 
valentine — his  first  poetical  inspiration.  She  had  been  for  some 
time  married. 

Medical  instruction,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  the  ostensible 
motive  for  this  visit  to  the  Continent,  but  the  real  one,  in  all 
probability,  was  his  long-cherished  desire  to  see  foreign  part* 
This,  however,  he  would  not  acknowledge  even,  to  himself,  but 
sought  to  reconcile  his  roving  propensities  with  some  grand 
moral  purpose.  "  I  esteem  the  traveller  who  instructs  the  heart,0 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  writings,  "but  despise  him 
who  only  indulges  the  imagination.  A  man  who  leaves  home  tf 
mend  himself  and  others,  is  a  philosopher ;  but  he  who  goes  from 
country  to  country,  guided  by  the  blind  impulse  of  curiosity,  ii 
only  a  vagabond."  He,  of  course,  was  to  travel  as  a  philosopher, 
and  in  truth  his  outfits  for  a  Continental  tour  were  in  character. 
UI  shall  carry  just  £33  to  France,"  said  he,  "  with  good  store  d 
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clothes,  shirts,  &c,  and.  that  with  economy  will  suffice  "  flo 
forgot  to  make  mention  of  his  flute,  which  it  will  he  found  had 
occasionally  to  come  in  play  when  economy  could  not  replenish 
his  purse,  nor  philosophy  find  him  a  supper.  Thus  slenderly 
provided  with  money,  prudence  or  experience,  and  almost  as 
slightly  guarded  against  "hard  knocks"  as  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha,  whose  head-piece  was  half  iron,  half  pasteboard,  he 
made  his  final  sally  forth  upon  the  world ;  hoping  all  things ; 
believing  all  things :  little  anticipating  the  checkered  ills  in  store 
for  him  ;  little  thinking  when  he  penned  his  valedictory  letter  to 
his  good  uncle  Contarine,  that  he  was  never  to  see  him  more ; 
never  to  return  after  all  his  wandering  to  the  friend  of  his 
infancy ;  never  to  revisit  his  early  and  fondly-remembered  haunts 
at  *  sweet  Lissoy '  and  Ballymahon, 
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11  w  usual   indiscretion  attended   Goldsmith   at  the  Terr  out- 

set  of  :.:-  f  jreijrn  enterprise.  He  had  intended  to  take  shipping 
a;  L"iMi  f»r  Holland  .  but  on  arriving  at  that  port,  he  founds 
ship  al'- -it  to  sail  f  »r  Bordeaux,  with  six  agreeable  passengers, 
whote  acquaintance  he  had  probably  made  at  the  inn.  Ue  wis 
not  a  man  to  resist  a  sudden  impulse :  so.  instead  of  embarking 
for  Holland,  lit*  found  hiuiM-if  ploughing  the  seas  on  his  waj  to 
the  other  side  of  the  contineut  Scarcely  had  the  ship  been  two 
da  v.-  at  sea.  when  she  was  driven  bv  stress  of  weather  to  Xew- 
ca>tle-upon-Tync.  Here  -of  course'  Goldsmith  and  his  agree* 
able  fellow-passengers  found  it  expedient  to  go  on  shore  aud 
*■  p-fresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage."  *  Of  course1 
they  frolicked  and  made  merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
uhi'ii.  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity,  the  door  was  burst  open, and 
a  serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  entered  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
look  the  whole  convivial  party  prisoners. 

It  seems  that  the  agreeable  companions  with  whom  our  green- 
Lorn  had  struck  up  such  a  sudden  intimacy,  were  Scotchmen  in. 
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the  French  sendee,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  enlisting  recruits 
for  the  French  army. 

In  vain  Goldsmith  protested  his  innocence  ;  he  was  marched 
off  with  his  fellow  revellers  to  prison,  whence  he  with  difficulty 
obtained  his  release  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  With  his  custom* 
ary  facility,  however,  at  palliating  his  misadventures,  he  found 
every  thing  turn  out  for  the  best.  His  imprisonment  saved  his 
life,  for  during  his  detention  the  ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
but  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  and  all  on  board 
perished. 

Goldsmith's  second  embarkation  was  for  Holland  direct,  and 
in  nine  days  he  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  whence  he  proceeded, 
without  any  more  deviations,  to  Leyden.  He  gives  a  whimsical 
picture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Hollanders. 
*  The  modern  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different  creature  from  him 
of  former  times :  he  in  every  thing  imitates  a  Frenchman  but  in 
his  easy,  disengaged  air.  He  is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is,  per- 
haps, exactly  what  a  Frenchman  might  have  been  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Such  are  the  better  bred.  But  the  downright 
Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest  figures  in  nature.  Upon  a  lank 
head  of  hair  he  wears  a  half-cocked  narrow  hat,  laced  with  black 
riband  ;  no  coat,  but  seven  waistcoats  and  nine  pair  of  breeches, 
so  that  his  hips  reach  up  almost  to  his  armpits.  This  well- 
clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company  or  make  love.  But 
what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite  !  why,  she 
wears  a  large  fur  cap,  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace ;  and  for 
every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

''  A  Dutch  lady  burns  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic  admirer 
but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  in 
ber  hand  a  stove  of  coals,  which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under 
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her  petticoats,  and  at  this  chimney 'doling  Btrephon  lights  hit 

pipe  w 

In  the  same  letter  he  contrasts  Scotland  and  Hollani 
%i  There  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ;  here  it  is  all  a 
continued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a  woll-dreased  Duchess 
issuing  from  a  dirty  close,  and  hero  a  dirty  Dutchman  inhabiting 
a  palace.  The  Scotch  may  be  compared  to  a  tulip,  planted  ia 
dung ;  but  I  can  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house,  but  I 
think  of  a  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox." 

The  country  itself  awakened  his  admiration.  "  Nothing," 
said  he,  "  can  equal  its  beauty ;  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  fine 
houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottoes,  vistas,  present  them- 
selves ;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns  you  are  charmed  beyond 
description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here ;  every  one  is  usefully 
employed."  And  again,  in  his  noble  description  in  *  The  Trav- 
eller :" 

M  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 

Imbosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 

Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 

And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 

Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow,  , 

The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 

8preads  its  long  arms  amid  the  watery  roar, 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 

While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  before  him  smile 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale, 

The  willow- tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 

A  n?w  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 
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He  remained  about  a  year  at  Leyden,  attending  the  lectures 
of  Gaubius  on  chemistry  and  Albinus  on  anatomy ;  though  his 
studies  are  said  to  have  been  miscellaneous,  and  directed  to  liter- 
ature rather  than  science.  The  thirty-three  pounds  with  which 
he  had  set  out  on  his  travels  were  soon  consumed,  and  ho  was 
put  to  many  a  shift  to  meet  his  expenses  until  his  precarious  ro 
mittanoes  should  arrive.  He  had  a  good  friend  on  these  occa- 
sions in  a  fellow-student  and  countryman,  named  Ellis,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  eminence  as  a  physician.  He  used  fre- 
quently to  loan  small  sums  to  Goldsmith,  which  were  always 
scrupulously  paid.  Ellis  discovered  the  innate  merits  of  the 
poor  awkward  student,  and  used  to  declare  in  after  life  that 
it  was  a  common  remark  in  Leyden,  that  in  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Goldsmith,  an  elevation  of  mind  was  to  be  noted ;  a  philo- 
sophical tone  and  manner  ;  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
language  and  information  of  a  scholar." 

Sometimes,  in  his  emergencies,  Goldsmith  undertook  to  teach 
the  English  language.  It  is  true  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Dutch, 
but  he  had  a  smattering  of  the  French,  picked  up  among  the 
Irish  priests  at  Bally mahon.  He  depicts  his  whimsical  embar- 
rassment in  this  respect,  in  his  account  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field of  the  philosojjhical  vagabond  who  went  to  Holland  to  teach 
the  natives  English,  without  knowing  a  word  of  their  own  Ian 
guage  Sometimes,  when  sorely  pinched,  and  sometimes,  per 
haps,  when  flush,  he  resorted  to  the  gambling  tables,  which  in 
those  days  abounded  in  Holland.  His  good  friend  Ellis  repeat- 
edly  warned  him  against  this  unfortunate  propensity,  but  in  vain. 
It  brought  its  own  cure,  or  rather  its  own  punishment,  by  strip 
ping  him  of  every  shilling. 

Ellis  onee  more  stepped  in  to  his  relief  with  a  true  Irishman's 
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generosity,  bat  with  more  considerateneat  than  generally  enarac 
tcrizes  an  Irishman,  for  he  only  granted  pecuniary  aid  on  condi- 
tion of  hi*  quitting  tho  sphere  of  danger.     Goldsmith  gladly 
consented  to  leave  Holland,  being  anxious  to  Tint  other  parts, 
lie  intended  to  proceed  to  Paris  and  pursue  his  studies  theiv, 
and  was  famished  by  his  friend  with  money  for  the  journey. 
Unluckily,  he  rambled  into  the  garden  of  a  florist  just  before 
quitting  Lcyden.      The  tulip  mania  was  still  prevalent  in  Hol- 
land, and  some  species  of  that  splendid  flower  brought  immense 
prices.     In  wandering  through  the  garden  Goldsmith  recollected 
that  his  uncle  Con  Urine  was  a  tulip  fancier.     The  thought  sud- 
denly struck  him  thst  here  was  an  opportunity  of  testifying,  in 
a  delicate  manner,  his  sense  of  that  generons  uncle's  past  kind- 
nesses.    In  an  instant  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket ;  a  number  of 
choice  and  costly  tulip-roots  were  purchased  and  packed  up  for 
Mr.  Contarine ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  paid  for  them  that 
lie  bethought  himself  that  he  had  spent  all  the  money  borrowed 
for  his  travelling  expenses.     Too  proud,  however,  to  give  up  his 
journey,  and  too  shamefaced  to  make  another  appeal  to  his  friend's 
liberality,  he  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  and  depend  upon 
chance  and  good  luck  for  the  means  of  getting  forward ;  and  it  is 
said   that  he  actually  set  off  on   a  tour  of  the  Continent,  io 
February,  1755,  with  but  one  spare  shirt,  a  flute,  and  a  singk 
guinea. 

'*  Blessed"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  " with  a  good  consti- 
tution, an  adventurous  spirit,  and  with  that  thoughtless,  or, 
perhaps,  happy  disposition  which  takes  no  care  for  to-morrow,  bs 
continued  his  travels  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  innumerable  pri- 
vations." In  his  amusing  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  * 
M  Philosophic  Vagabond  "  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  we  nn<l 
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shadowed  oat  the  expedients  he  pursued.  "  I  had  some  know- 
ledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice ;  I  now  turned  what  was 
once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  I 
passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among 
such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  vory  merry,  for  I 
ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  When- 
ever I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  nightfall,  I  played 
one  of  my  merriest  tunes,  and  {hat  procured  me  not  only  a 
lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day ;  but  in  truth  I  must 
own,  whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank, 
they  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me 
any  return  for  my  endeavors  to  please  them." 

At  Paris  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  then 
in  great  vogue,  where  he  says  he  witnessed  as  bright  a  circle  of 
beauty  as  graced  the  court  of  Versailles.  His  love  of  theatri- 
cals, also,  led  him  to  attend  the  performances  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Mademoiselle  Olairon,  with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted. 
He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  state  of  society  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  but  to  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times  with 
the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet.  In  his  rambles  about  the  environs 
of  Paris,  he  was  struck  with  the  immense  quantities  of  game 
running  about  almost  in  a  tame  state  ;  and  saw  in  those  costly  and 
rigid  preserves  for  the  amusement  and  luxury  of  the  privileged 
few,  a  sure  "  badge  of  the  slavery  of  the  people.'1  This  slavery  ho 
predicted  was  drawing  towards  a  close.  "  When  I  consider  that 
these  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  are  all  created  by  th« 
court,  and  the  presidents  of  which  can  only  act  by  immediate 
direction,  presume  even  to  mention  privileges  and  freedom,  who 
till  of  late  received  directions  from  the  throne  with  implicit 
humility :  when  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  thai 
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the  gcnins  of  Freedom  has  catered  that  kingdom  in  disguise  II 
they  hare  bat  three  weak  monarch*  more  successively  on  the 
throne,  the  mask  will  he  laid  aside,  and  the  country  will  certainly 
once  more  be  free"  Events  hare  teatiied  to  the  sage  forecast  of 
th*  poet 

Daring  a  brief  sojoorn  in  Paris,  he  appears  to  have  gained 
access  to  valuable  society,  and  to  haTe  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire ;  of  whom,  in  after  years, 
he  wrote  a  memoir.     u  As  a  companion."  says  he,  u  no  man  ever 
exceeded  him  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the  conversation ;  which, 
however,  was  not  always  the  case.     In  company  which  be  either 
disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be  more  reserved  than  he;  bat 
when  he  was  warmed  in  discourse,  and  got  over  a  hesitating  man* 
ner.  which  sometimes  he  wi<  subject  to.  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him. 
His  meager   visage  seemed   insensibly  to  gather  beauty:  every 
n.usclc    in  it   had   meaning,  aud   his  eve  beamed  with  unusual 
brightness.     The  person  who  writes  this  memoir,"  continues  he, 
"  remembers  to  have  seen  him  in  a  select  company  of  wits  of  both 
*cxes  at  Paris,  when  t  e  subject  happened  to  turn  upon  English 
taste  and  learning.     Foiitt-uvlle.  (then  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old,)  who  was  of  the  party,  and  who  being  unacquainted  with  the 
language  or  authors  of  the  country  he  undertook  to  condemn, 
with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar  began  to  revile  both.     Diderot,  who 
iked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of  their  literary  preten- 
tions, attempted  to  vindicate  their  poetry  and  learning,  but  with* 
unequal  abilities.    The  company  quickly  perceived  that  Fontencll^" 
was  superior  in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at  the  silcnc^^ 
which  Voltaire  had  preserved  all  the  former  part  of  the  nighty 
particularly  as  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  one  ot^ 
his  favorite  topics.     Fontenclle  continued  his  triumph  until  aboaf^ 
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twelve  o'olock,  when  Voltaire  appeared  at  last  roused  from  his 
reverie.  His  whole  frame  seemed  animated.  He  began  his  de- 
fence with  the  utmost  defiance  mixed  with  spirit,  and  now  and 
then  let  fall  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon  his  antagonist; 
and  his  harangue  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning.  I  must  con- 
fess, that,  whether  from  national  partiality,  or  from  the  elegant 
sensibility  of  his  manner,  I  never  was  so  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever 
remember  so  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute." 
Goldsmith's  ramblings  took  him  into  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
from  which  last  mentioned  country  he  sent  to  his  brother  in  Ire- 
land the  first  brief  sketch,  afterwards  amplified  into  his  poem  oi 
the  "Traveller." 

At  Geneva  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  a  mongrel  young 
gentleman,  son  of  a  London  pawnbroker,  who  had  been  suddenly 
elevated  into  fortune  and  absurdity  by  the  death  of  an  undo. 
The  youth,  before  setting  up  for  a  gentleman,  had  been  an  attor- 
ney's apprentice,  and  was  an  arrant  pettifogger  in  money  matters. 
Never  were  two  beings  more  illy  assorted  than  he  and  Goldsmith. 
We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  narrative  of  the  "  Philosophic  Vagabond  " 

"  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but  with  a  pro- 
viso that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to  govern  himself.  My 
pupil,  in  fact,  understood  the  art  of  guiding  in  money  concerns 
much  better  than  I.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  unole  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  management  of 
it,  had  bonxi  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney.  Thus  avarice  was 
his  prevailing  passion ;  all  his  questions  on  the  road  were,  how 
money  might  be  saved — which  was  the  least  expensive  course  of 
travel — whether  any  thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to 
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account  when  disposed  of  again  in  London  T    8mA  ewriosities  on 

the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing,  lie  was  ready  enough  u 
look  at :  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for.  he  usual] j 
asserted  tliat  be  had  been  told  that  they  were  not  worth  seeing. 
He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly 
expensive  travelling  was :  and  all  this  though  not  jet  twenty-one.* 

In  this  sketch  Goldsmith  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  his  an 
noyances  as  travelling  tutor  to  this  concrete  young  gentlemai, 
compounded  of  the  pawnbroker,  the  pettifogger,  and  the  West 
Indian  heir,  with  an  overlaying  of  the  city  miser.  They  had 
continual  difficulties  on  all  points  of  expense  until  they  reached 
Marseilles,  where  both  were  glad  to  separate, 

Once  more  on  foot,  but  freed  from  the   irksome  duties  of 
'  bear  leader/  and  with  some  of  his  pay,  as  tutor,  in  his  pocket, 
Goldsmith  continued    his  half  vagrant  peregrinations  through 
part  of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of  the  Italian  States. 
Ho  had  acquired,  as  has  been  shown,  a  habit  of  shifting  along 
and  living  by  expedients,  and  a  new  one  presented  itself  in  Itah. 
u  My  skill  in  music,"  says  he,  in   the  Philosophic  Vagabond, 
"could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  where  every  peasant  was  a 
bettor  musician  than  I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another 
talent,  which  answered  my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill 
in  disputation.      In  all  the  foreign  universities  and   convents 
th*re  arc,  upon  certain  days,  philosophical  theses   maintained 
against  every  adventitious  disputant :'  for  which,  if  the  champio^3 
opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money.    ^ 
,    dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night"     Though  a  poor  wanderings 
scholar  his  reception  in  these  learned  piles  was  as  free  from  bi*~^ 
miiiation  as  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry.      -'  With  the  men^""" 
Wb  of  these  establishments,"  said  he,  "I  could  converse  or^» 
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topics  of  literature,  and  then  I  always  forgot  the  meanness  of  my 
circumstances." 

At  Padua,  where  he  remained  some  months,  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  medical  degree.  It  is  probable  he  was  brought  to  a 
pause  in  this  city  by  the  illness  of  his  undo  Contarine ;  who  had 
hitherto  assisted  him  in  his  wanderings  by  occasional,  though,  of 
course,  slender  remittances.  Deprived  of  this  source  of  supplies, 
he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  especially  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Hodson,  describing  his  destitute  situation.  His  letters 
brought  him  neither  money  nor  reply.  It  appear*,  from  subse- 
quent correspondence,  that  his  brother-in-law  actually  exerted 
himself  to  raise  a  subscription  for  his  assistance  among  his  rela- 
tives, friends  and  acquaintance,  but  without  success.  Their  faith 
and  hope  in  him  were  most  probably  at  an  end  ;  as  yet  he  had 
disappointed  them  at  every  point,  he  had  given  none  of  the  an* 
ticipated  proofs  of  talent,  and  they  were  too  poor  to  support 
what  they  may  have  considered  the  wandering  propensities  of  a 
heedless  spendthrift 

Thus  left  to  his  own  precarious  resources,  Goldsmith  gave 
up  all  further  wandering  in  Italy,  without  visiting  the  south, 
though  Rome  and  Naples  must  have  held  out  powerful  attractions 
to  one  of  his  poetical  cast  Once  more  resuming  his  pilgrim 
staff,  he  turned  his  face  toward  England,  "  walking  along  from 
city  to  city,  examining  mankind  more  nearly,  and  seeing  both 
sides  of  the  picture."  In  traversing  France  his  flute — his  magio 
flute ! — was  once  more  in  requisition,  as  we  may  oonoludc,  by  the 
following  passage  in  his  Traveller : 

*  Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  *hom  all  the  world  can  please, 
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How  often  hare  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply  though  my  harsh  note  falt'ring  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr*d  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages :  Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  Ion, 
Has  friak'd  beneath  the  burden  of  three-score." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Landing  in  England — Shifts  of  a  man  without  money. — The  pestle  and 
monar. — Theatricals  in  a  barn. — Launch  upon  London. — A  city  night 
scene. — Straggles  with  penury. — Miseries  of  a  tutor. — A  doctor  in  th. 
■nhurb. — Poor  practice  and  second-hand  finery. — A  tragedy  in  embryo.- 
Protect  of  the  written  mountains. 

After  two  years  spent  in  roving  about  the  continent,  "  pursuing 
novelty,"  as  he  said,  "and  losing  content,"  Goldsmith  landed  at 
Dover  early  in  1756.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  definito  plan 
of  action.  The  death  of  his  uncle  Contarine,  and  the  neglect  of 
his  relatives  and  friends  to  reply  to  his  letters,  seem  to  have  pro* 
duoed  in  him  a  temporary  feeling  of  loneliness  and  destitution 
and  his  only  thought  was  to  get  to  London,  and  throw  himself 
upon  the  world.  But  how  was  he  to  get  there  ?  His  purse  was 
empty.  England  was  to  him  as  completely  a  foreign  land  as  an} 
part  of  the  continent,  and  where  on  earth  is  a  penniless  stranger 
more  destitute?  His  flute  and  his  philosophy  were  no  longer  of 
any  avail ;  the  English  boors  cared  nothing  for  music ;  there 
were  no  convents ;  and  as  to  the  learned  and  the  clergy,  not  one 
of  them  would  give  a  vagrant  scholar  a  supper  and  night's  lodg 
ing  for  the  best  thesis  that  ever  was  argued.  "  You  may  easily 
imagine,"  says  he,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
4  what  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without 
friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudenco,  and  that  in  a 
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country  where  being  born  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  mo 
unemployed.  Many,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  had 
recourse  to  the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But,  with  aD 
my  follies,  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to 
combat  the  other." 

He  applied  at  one  place,  we  are  told,  for  oroployment  in  the 
Rhop  of  a  country  apothecary ;  but  all  his  medical  science  ga* 
thered  in  foreign  universities  could  not  gain  him  the  management 
of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  He  even  resorted,  it  is  said,  to  the  stage 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  figured  in  low  comedy  at  a  country 
town  in  Kent.  This  accords  with  his  last  shift  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Vagabond,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  country  theatricals 
displayed  in  his  "  Adventures  of  a  Strolling  Player,"  or  may  be 
a  story  suggested  by  them.  All  this  part  of  his  career,  howe?er, 
in  which  he  must  have  trod  the  lowest  paths  of  humility,  are  only 
to  be  conjectured  from  vague  traditions,  or  scraps  of  autobi- 
ography gleaned  from  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

At  length  we  find  him  launched  on  the  great  metropolis!  or 
rather  drifting  about  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the  gloomy  month 
of  February,  with  but  a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket  The 
Deserts  of  Arabia  are  not  more  dreary  and  inhospitable  than 
the  streets  of  London  at  such  a  time,  and  to  a  stranger  in 
■uch  a  plight.  Do  we  want  a  picture  as  an  illustration  1  We  haw 
it  in  his  own  works,  and  furnished,  doubtless,  from  his  own  ex* 
perionoe. 

"  The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  what  a  gloom  hangs  all 
around !  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  distant 
watch-dog.  How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  but  some 
few  hours  ago  were  crowded  I  But  who  are  those  who  make  the 
streets  their  couch,  and  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  it 
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the  doom  of  the  opulent  ?  They  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and 
orphans,  whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  expect  redress, 
and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even  for  pity.  Some  are  with- 
out the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  emaciated  with  disease, 
the  world  has  disclaimed  them  ;  society  turns  its  back  upon  their 
distress,  and  has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These 
poor  shivering  females  luzvc  once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  JlaU 
tered  into  beauty.  They  are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  severity 
of  winter.  Perhaps  now,  lying  at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers, 
they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  or  debauchees 
who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve  them. 

"  Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings  of 
wretches  I  cannot  relieve !  Poor  houseless  creatures !  The 
world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief." 

Poor  houseless  Goldsmith  !  wo  may  here  ejaculate — to  what 
shifts  he  must  have  been  driven  to  find  shelter  and  sustenance 
for  himself  in  this  his  first  venture  into'  London  !  Many  years 
afterwards,  in  the  days  of  his  social  elevation,  he  startled  a  polito 
circle  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  by  humorously  dating  an  anec- 
dote about  the  time  he  "  lived  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane." 
Such  may  have  been  the  desolate  quarters  with  whioh  he  was 
fain  to  content  himself  when  thus  adrift  upon  the  town,  with  but 
a  few  half-pcno3  in  his  pocket. 

The  first  authentio  trace  we  have  of  him  in  this  new  part  of 
his  career,  is  filling  the  situation  of  an  usher  to  a  school,  and 
even  this  employ  he  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  after  a  refer- 
ence for  a  character  to  his  friends  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
In  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  he  makes  George  Primrose  undergo 
a  whimsical  catechism  concerning  the  requisites  for  an  usher. 
'Have  you  been  bred  apprentice  to  the  business?"     '  No." 
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*  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  dress  the  boys 
hair?"  "  No."  "  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  yon  Ik 
three  in  a  bed  ?"  "  No."  "  Then  yon  will  never  do  for  a  school 
Have  you  a  good  stomach  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Then  you  will  by  no 
means  do  for  a  school.  I  have  been  an  usher  in  a  boarding 
school,  myself,  and  may  I  die  of  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had 
rather  be  under-turnkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and  late: 
I  was  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mis* 
tress,  worried  by  the  boys." 

Goldsmith  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and 
to  the  mortifications  experienced  there,  we  doubtless  owe  the  pie* 
tu rings  given  in  his  writings  of  the  hardships  of  an  usher's  life 
"  He  is  generally,"  says  he,  "  the  laughing-stock  of  the  schooL 
Every  trick  is  played  upon  him  ;  the  oddity  of  his  manner,  his 
dress,  or  his  language,  is  a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master 
himself  now  and  then  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh  ;  and  the 
poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this  ill  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of 

war  with  all  the  family." u  He  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to  sleep  in 

the  same  bed  with  the  French  teacher,  who  disturbs  him  for  an 
hour  evorj  night  in  papering  and  filleting  his  hair,  and  stinks 
worse  than  a  carrion  with  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays  his 
f  lead  beside  him  on  the  bolster." 

His  next  shift  was  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist 
near  Fish-street  Hill.  After  remaining  here  a  few  mouths,  lie 
heard  that  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  fellow- 
student  at  Edinburgh,  was  in  London.  Eager  to  meet  with 
a  friendly  face  in  this  land  of  strangers,  he  immediately  called 
on  him ;  "  but  though  it  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
I  was  in  my  best  clothes,  Sleigh  scarcely  knew  me— such  is 
the  tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.      However  when  he 
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did  recollect  me,  I  found  his  heart  as  warm  as  ever,  and  he 
shared  his  parse  and  friendship  with  me  daring  his  continuance 
in  London. ' 

Through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  he  now  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine,  hut  in  a  small  way,  in  Bank- 
side,  Southwark,  and  chiefly  among  the  poor ;  for  he  wanted  tho 
figure,  address,  polish,  and  management,  to  succeed  among  tho 
rich.  His  old  schoolmate  and  college  companion,  Bcatty,  who 
used  to  aid  him  with  his  purse  at  the  university,  met  him  about 
this  time,  decked  out  in  the  tarnished  finery  of  a  second-hand 
suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a  shirt  and  neckcloth  of  a  fort- 
night's wear. 

Poor  Goldsmith  endeavored  to  assume  a  prosperous  air  in 
the  eyes  of  his  early  associate.  "  He  was  practising  physic,"  he 
said,  "and  doing  very  %oeUVy  At  this  moment  poverty  was 
pinching  him  to  the  bone  in  spite  of  his  practice  and  his  dirty 
finery.  His  fees  were  necessarily  small,  and  ill  paid,  and  he  was 
fain  to  seek  some  precarious  assistance  from  his  pen.  Here 
his  quondam  fellow-student,  Dr.  Sleigh,  was  again  of  service, 
introducing  him  to  some  of  the  booksellers,  who  gave  him  occa- 
sional, though  starveling,  employment.  According  to  tradition, 
however,  his  most  efficient  patron  just  now,  was  a  journeyman 
printer,  one  of  his  poor  patients  of  Bankside ;  who  had  formed 
a  good  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  perceived  his  poverty  and  his 
literary  shifts.  The  publisher  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Bichardson,  the  author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles 
Orandison ;  who  combined  the  novelist  and  the  publisher,  and 
was  in  flourishing  circumstances.  Through  the  journeyman's 
intervention  Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with 

Richardson,  who  employed  him  as  reader  and  corrector  of  tho 
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press,  at  hi*  printing  establishment  in  SmBmbmrj  Govt ;  am  oer> 
nation  which  he  alternated  with  his  medical  duties. 

Being  admitted  occasionally  to  Richardson's  parlor,  he  begat 
to  form  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  the  most  hnportaat 
was  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  a  poem  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  much  fanroV 
iarity  took  place  at  the  time  between  the  literary  lion  of  the) 
day  and  the  poor  ^Esculapius  of  Bankside.  the  humble  correctot 
of  the  press.  Still  the  communion  with  literary  men  had  its 
effect  to  set  his  imagination  teeming.  Dr.  Farr,  one  of  his 
Edinburgh  fellow-students,  who  was  at  London  about  this  time, 
attending  the  hospitals  and  lectures,  gives  us  an  amusing  as* 
count  of  Goldsmith  in  his  literary  character. 

u  Early  in  January  he  called  upon  me  one  morning  before  I 
was  up,  and,  on  my  entering  the  rooai.  I  recognized  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, dressed  in  a  rusty,  full-trimmed  black  suit,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  papers,  which  instautly  reminded  me  of  the  poet 
in  Garrick's  farce  of  Lethe.  After  we  had  finished  our  break- 
fast, he  drew  from  his  pocket  part  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  said  he 
had  brought  for  my  correction.  In  vain  I  pleaded  inability, 
when  he  began  to  read  ;  and  every  part  on  which  I  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  was  immediately  blotted  out  I  then 
most  earnestly  pressed  him  not  to  trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to 
take  the  opinion  of  persons  better  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic 
compositions.  He  now  told  me  he  had  submitted  his  produc- 
tion, so  far  as  he  had  written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of 
Clarissa,  on  which  I  peremptorily  deolined  offering  another  criti- 
cism on  the  performance." 

From  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Farr,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  tarnished  finery  of  green  and  gold  had 
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been  sucoeeded  by  a  professional  suit  of  black,  to  which,  we  arc 
told,  were  added  the  wig  and  cane  indispensable  to  medical  doc- 
tors in  those  days.  The  coat  was  a  second-hand  one,  of  iusty 
velvet,  with  a  patch  on  the  left  breast,  which  he  adroitly  covered 
with  his  three-cornered  hat  during  his  medical  visits ;  and  we 
have  an  amnsiug  anecdote  of  his  contest  of  courtesy  with  a  pa. 
tient  who  persisted  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  him  from  the  hat, 
which  only  made  him  press  it  more  devoutly  to  his  heart. 

Nothing  further  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  tragedy  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Farr;  it  was  probably  never  completed.  The 
same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  strange  Quixotic  scheme  which  Gold- 
smith had  in  contemplation  at  the  time,  "  of  going  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions  on  the  written  mountains,  though  he  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  the  language  in  which  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  written.  "The  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds,"  adds  Dr.  Farr,  "  which  had  been  left  for  the  purpose, 
was  the  temptation."  This  was  probably  one  of  many  dreamy 
projects  with  which  his  fervid  brain  was  apt  to  teem.  On  such 
subjects  he  was  prone  to  talk  vaguely  and  magnificently,  but 
inconsiderately,  from  a  kindled  imagination  rather  than  a  well* 
instructed  judgment.  He  had  always  a  great  notion  of  expedi- 
tions to  the  East,  and  wonders  to  be  seen  and  effected  in  Uw^ 
oriental  countries. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

fife  of  a  pedagogue— -Kmdncw  to  ■choolbofi    pi  raw  ■ 

chmritk*  — The  Griffiths  and  the  -  Monthly  Renew.--  Tofta  of  a  limn 
hack  — Rupture  with  the  Griffiths. 

Among  the  most  cordial  of  Goldsmith's  intimates  in  Londoi 

during   this   time  of  precarious   struggle,  were  certain  of  til 
former  fellow-students  iu  Edinburgh.     One  of  these  was  the  sod 
of  a  Dr.  Milncr,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  kept  a  classical  school 
of  eminence  at  Peckham.  in  Surrey.     Young  Milner  had  a  favors* 
ble  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  abilities  and  attainments,  and  cherished 
for  him  that  good  will  which  his  geuial  nature  seems  ever  to  hav<2 
inspired  among  his  school  and  college  associates.     His  fathe^ 
falling  ill,  the  young  man  negotiated  with  Goldsmith  to  take  tem 
porary  charge  of  the  school.     The  latter  readily  consented ;  fo<* 
he  was  discouraged  by  the  slow  growth  of  medical  reputation  an 
practice,  and  as  yet  had  no  confidence  in  the  coy  smiles  of  the?" 
mu.se.     Laying  by  his  wig  and  cane,  therefore,  and  once  more 
wielding  the  ferule,  he  resumed  the  character  of  the  pedagogue, 
and  for  some  time  reigned  as  vicegerent  over  the  academy  at 
Peckham.     He  appears  to  have  been  well  treated  by  both  Dr 
Milner  and  his  wife :  and  became  a  favorite  with  the  scholars 
from   his  easy,  indulgent  good   nature.     He  mingled   in  their 
sports:  told  them  droll  stories;   played  on  the  flute  for  their 
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amusement,  and  spent  his  money  in  treating  them  to  sweetmeats 
and  other  schoolboy  dainties.  His  familiarity  was  sometimes 
carried  too  far;  he  indulged  in  boyish  pranks  and  practical 
jokes,  and  drew  upon  himself  retorts  in  kind,  which,  however,  he 
bore  with  great  good  humor.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  touched  to 
the  quick  by  a  piece  of  schoolboy  pertness.  After  playing  on  the 
flute,  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm- of  music,  as  delightful  in  itself 
and  as  a  valuable  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman,  whereupon  a 
youngster,  with  a  glance  at  his  ungainly  person,  wished  to  know 
if  he  considered  himself  a  gentleman.  Poor  Goldsmith,  feelingly 
alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance  and  the  humility  of 
his  situation,  winced  at  this  unthinking  sneer,  which  long  rankled 
in  his  mind. 

As  usual,  while  in  Dr.  Milner's  employ,  his  benevolent  feel- 
ings were  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  purse,  for  he  never  could  resist  a 
tale  of  distress,  and  was  apt  to  be  fleeced  by  every  sturdy  beg- 
gar ;  so  that,  between  his  charity  and  his  munificence,  he  was 
generally  in  advance  of  his  slender  salary.  "  You  had  better, 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  take  care  of  your  money,"  said  Mrs.  Mil- 
ner  one  day,  "  as  I  do  for  some  of  the  young  gentlemen." — "  In 
truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need !"  was  the  good-humored 
reply. 

Dr.  Mil  ner  was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions,  and 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  of  which  a  booksel- 
ler, by  the  name  of  Griffiths,  was  proprietor.  This  work  was  an 
advocate  for  Whig  principles,  and  had  been  in  prosperous  exist- 
ence for  nearly  eight  years.  Of  late,  however,  periodicals  had 
multiplied  exceedingly,  and  a  formidable  Tory  rival  had  started 
up  in  the  "  Critical  Review?  published  by  Archibald  Hamilton,  a 
bookseller,  and  aided  by  the  powerful  and  popular  pen  of  Dr 
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Smollett    Griffith*  wu  obliged  to  reerui  kit  forees.    While  ft 
doing  he  met  Goldsmith,  a  humble  occupant  of  a  teat  at  Dr 
Milner's  table,  and  was  struck  with  remarks  on  men  and  boob, 
which  fell  from  him  in  the  coarse  of  conversation.     He  took 
occasion  to  sound  him  privately  as  to  his  inclination  and  capa- 
city as  a  reviewer,  and  was  furnished   by  him  with  specimen 
cf  his  literary  and  critical  talents.     They  proved  satisfactory. 
The  consequence  was  that  Goldsmith  onee  more  changed  bis 
mode  of  life,  and  in  ApriL  1 757.  became  a  contributor  to  the 
u  Monthly  Review."  at  a  small  fixed   salary,  with   board  and 
lodging:  and  accordingly  took  up  bis  abode  with  Mr.  Griffiths, at 
the  sign  of  the  Dunciad,  Paternoster  Row.     As  usual  we  trace 
this  phase  of  his  fortunes  in  his   semi-fictitious   writings;  his 
sudden  transmutation  of  the  pedagogue  into  the  author,  being 
humorously  wt  forth   in  the  case  of  "George  Primrose,1  in  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield."     "Come."  says  George's  adviser,  "I  see 
you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some  learning;  what  do  think  of  com- 
mencing author  like  me?     You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of 
men  of  genius  xtarving  at  the  trade:  at  present  I'll  show  yon 
forty  very  dull  follows  about  town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence. 
All    honest,  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and 
write  history  and  politics,  and  arc  praised :  men,  sir,  who  had 
they  been  bred  cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  only  have  mended 
shoes,  but  never  made  them."     u  Finding"  (says  George)  "that 
there  was  no  great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of 
an  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal :  and,  having  the  highest 
respect  for  literature,  hailed  the  antif/ua  mater  of  Grub-street 
with  reverence.     I  thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track  which 
Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before  me."     Alas,  Dryden  struggled 
indigence  all  his  days;  and  Otway,  it  is  said,  fell  a  victim 
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CO  famine  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  being  strangled  by  a  roll  of 
bread,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracity  of  a  starving  man. 

In  Goldsmith's  experience  the  track  soon  proved  a  thorny 
one.  Griffiths  was  a  hard  business  man,  of  shrewd,  worldly  good 
~pense,  but  little  refinement  or  cultivation.  He  meddled  or 
rather  muddled  with  literature,  too,  in  a  business  way,  altering 
and  modifying  occasionally  the  writings  of  his  contributors,  and 
in  this  he  was  aided  by  his  wife,  who,  according  to  Smollett,  was 
"  an  antiquated  female  critic  and  a  dabbler  in  the '  Review.'  "  Such 
was  the  literary  vassalage  to  which  Goldsmith  had  unwarily  sub- 
jected himself  A  diurnal  drudgery  was  imposed  on  him,  irk- 
some to  his  indolent  habits,  and  attended  by  circumstances 
humiliating  to  his  pride.  He  had  to  write  daily  from  nine 
o'clock  until  two,  and  often  throughout  the  day ;  whether  in  the 
vein  or  not,  and  on  subjects  dictated  by  his  task-master,  however 
foreign  to  his  taste ;  in  a  word,  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  literary 
hack.  But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  it  was  the  critical  supervision 
of  Griffiths  and  his  wife,  which  grieved  him :  the  "  illiterate, 
bookselling  Griffiths,"  as  Smollett  called  them,  "  who  presumed  to 
revise,  alter  and  amend  the  articles  contributed  to  their  'Re- 
view/ Thank  heaven,"  crowed  Smollett,  "  the  l  Critical  Review ' 
is  not  written  under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his  wife. 
Its  principal  writers  arc  independent  of  each  other,  unconnected 
with  booksellers  and  unawed  by  old  women !" 

This  literary  vassalage,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
bookseller  became  more  and  more  exacting.  He  accused  his 
hack  writer  of  idleness;  of  abandoning  his  writing-desk  and 
literary  workshop  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day ;  and  of  assuming 
a  tone  and  manner  above  his  situation.  Goldsmith,  in  return, 
charged  him   with  impertinence',  his  wife,  with  meanness  and 
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in  her  household  treatment  of  him,  and  both  of  literary 
meddling  and  marring.  The  engagement  was  broken  off  at  the 
cad  of  £ve  months,  bj  mutual  consent,  and  without  any  violent 
rapture,  a*  it  will  be  found  they  afterwards  had  occasional  deal- 
ings with  each  other. 

Though  Goldsmith  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
hid  produced  nothing  to  giro  him  a  decided  reputation.  He 
was  as  yet  a  mere  writer  for  bread.  The  articles  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  "Review"  were  anonymous,  and  were  never 
avowed  by  him.  They  have  since  been,  for  the  most  part!  ascer- 
tained ;  and  though  thrown  off  hastily,  often  treating  on  subjeeti 
of  temporary  interest,  and  marred  by  the  Griffith  interpolations, 
they  are  still  characterised  by  his  sound,  easy  good  sense,  and  the 
genial  graces  of  his  style.  Johnson  observed  that  Goldsmith's 
genius  flowered  late ;  he  should  have  said  it  flowered  curly,  but 
was  Lite  in  bringing  its  fruit  to  maturity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Bfowbeij,  of  picture-book  memory.— How  to  keep  np  appearanoeft.— -Miseries 
of  authorship. — A  poor  relation.— Letter  to  Hodson. 

Bebvo  now  known  in  the  publishing  world,  Goldsmith  began  to 
find  casual  employment  in  various  quarters ;  among  others  he 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  Literary  Magazine,  a  production  set 
on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Newbery,  bookseller,  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, renowned  in  nursery  literature  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  for  his  picture-books  for  children.  Newbery 
was  a  worthy,  intelligent,  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  seasonable, 
though  cautious  friend  to  authors,  relieving  them  with  small 
loans  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  though  always  taking  care 
to  be  well  repaid  by  the  labor  of  their  pens.  Goldsmith  intro- 
duces him  in  a  humorous  yet  friendly  manner  in  his  novel  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  "  This  person  was  no  other  than  the 
philanthropic  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  has  writ* 
ten  so  many  little  books  for  children ;  he  called  himself  their 
friend ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was  no 
sooner  alighted  but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone ;  for  he  wag 
ever  on  business  of  importance,  and  was  at  that  time  actually 
compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip. 
I  immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man's  red-pimpled 
bee." 
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Besides  his  literary  job  work,  Goldsmith  also  resumed  hfe 
medical  practice,  but  with  very  trifling  success.  The  scantiness 
of  his  purse  still  obliged  him  to  live  in  obscure  lodgings  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet-street ;  but  his 
extended  acquaintance  and  rising  importance  caused  him  to  con- 
sult appearances.  He  adopted  an  expedient,  then  very  common, 
and  still  practised  in  London  among  those  who  have  to  tread  the 
narrow  path  between  pride  and  poverty ;  while  he  burrowed  hi 
lodgings  8ii i ted  to  his  means,  he  "hailed,"  as  it  is  termed,  from 
the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee-house  near  Temple  Bar.  Here 
he  received  his  medical  calls ;  hence  he  dated  his  letters,  and 
here  he  passed  much  of  his  leisure  hours,  conversing  with  the 
frequenters  of  the  place.  "  Thirty  pounds  a  year,"  said  a  poor 
Irish  painter,  who  understood  the  art  of  shifting,  "  is  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  live  in  London  without  being  contemptible. 
Ten  pounds  will  find  him  in  clothes  and  linen ;  he  can  live  in 
a  garret  on  eighteen  pence  a  week ;  hail  from  a  coffee-house, 
where,  by  occasionally  spending  threepence,  be  may  pass  some 
hours  each  day  in  good  company ;  he  may  breakfast  on  bread 
and  milk  for  a  penny ;  dine  for  sixpence ;  do  without  supper ;  an4 
on  clean-shirt-day  he  may  go  abroad  and  pay  visits." 

Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  this  poor  devift 
manual  in  respect  to  the  coffee-house  at  least.  Indeed,  coffee- 
houses in  those  days  were  the  resorts  of  wits  and  literati; 
where  the  topics  of  the  day  were  gossiped  over,  and  the  afiairt 
of  literature  and  the  drama  discussed  and  criticised.  In  toil 
way  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  intimacy,  which  now  embraced 
several  names  of  notoriety. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  experience  in  this  put 
of  his  career  ?  we  have  it  in  his  observations  on  the  life  ot  aa 
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author  in  the  a  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  polite  horning?  pub- 
lished some  yean  afterwards. 

"  The  author  unpatronized  by  the  great,  has  naturally  re- 
course to  the  bookseller.  There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  imagined  a 
combination  more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It  is  the  inter* 
est  of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  for  the  other  to 
write  as  much  as  possible  ;  accordingly,  tedious  compilations  and 
periodical  magazines  are  the  result  of  their  joint  endeavors.  In 
these  circumstances  the  author  bids  adieu  to  fame ;  writes  for 
bread  ;  and  for  that  only  imagination  is  seldom  called  in.  He 
■its  down  to  address  the  venal  muse  with  the  most  phlegmatic 
apathy ;  and,  as  we  are  told  of  the  Russian,  courts  his  mistress 
by  falling  asleep  in  her  lap." 

Again.  a  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  world  are 
apt  to  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable  life. 
They  conclude,  perhaps,  that  he  is  attended  with  silent  admira- 
tion, and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  mankind  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  conscious  superiority.  Very  different  id  his  present  situation. 
He  is  called  an  author,  and  all  know  that  an  author  is  a  thing 
only  to  be  laughed  at.  His  person,  not  his  jest,  becomes  the 
mirth  of  the  company.  At  his  approach  the  most  fat,  unthink- 
ing nice  brightens  into  malicious  meaning.  Even  aldermen  laugh, 
and  avenge  on  him  the  ridicule  which  was  lavished  on  their  fore- 
fathers. •  •  •  •  The  poet's  poverty  is  a  stand- 
ing topic  of  contempt.  His  writing  for  bread  is  an  unpardona- 
ble offence.  Perhaps  of  all  mankind,  an  author  in  these  times 
is  used  most  hardly.  We  keep  him  poor,  and  yet  revile  his 
poverty.  We  reproach  him  for  living  by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow 
him  no  other  means  to  live.  His  taking  refuge  in  garrets  ana 
cellars,  has  of  late  been  violently  objected  to  him,  and  that  by 
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I  barn  tope,  am  more  mpC  to  pity  than  insult  kit 
disarm.  Is  poverty  a  careless  fiiolt?  No  doubt  he  knows 
bow  to  prefer  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  the  nectar  of  the  neigh- 
boring ale-house,  or  a  venison  pasty  to  a  plate  of  potatoes. 
Want  of  delicacy  is  not  in  him,  but  in  those  who  deny  him  the 
opportunity  of  snaking  an  elegant  choice.  Wit  certainly  is  the 
property  of  those  who  hare  it,  nor  should  we  be  displeased  if  it 
is  the  only  property  a  man  sometimes  has.  We  must  not  under- 
rate him  who  uses  it  for  subsistence,  and  flees  from  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  age,  even  to  a  bookseller  for  redress.*     •    •    •    • 

u  If  the  author  be  necessary  among  u*,  lei  us  treat  him  with 
proper  consideration  as  a  child  of  the  public,  not  as  a  rent-charge 
on  the  community.  And  indeed  a  child  of  the  public  be  is  in 
all  respects  ;  for  while  so  well  able  to  direct  others,  how  incapa- 
ble is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding  himself.  His  simplicity 
exposes  him  to  all  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning :  his  sen- 
sibility, to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt.  Though  possessed 
of  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an  earth- 
quake, yet  of  feelings  so  exquisitely  poignant,  as  to  agonize  under 
the  slightest  disappointment.  Broken  rest,  tasteless  meals,  and 
causeless  anxieties  shorten  life  and  render  it  unfit  for  active  em- 
ployments ;  prolonged  vigils  and  intense  application  still  farther 
contract  his  span,  and  make  his  time  glide  insensibly  away." 

While  poor  Goldsmith  was  thus  struggling  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements  which  in  those  days  beset  the  path  of 
an  author,  his  friends  in  Ireland  received  accounts  of  his  literary 
success  and  of  tho  distinguished  acquaintances  he  was  making. 
This  was  enough  to  put  the  wise  heads  at  Lissoy  and  Ballyma- 
hon  in  a  ferment  of  conjectures.  With  the  exaggerated  notions 
yf  provincial  relatives  concerning  the  family  great  man  in  the 
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metropolis,  some  of  Goldsmith's  poor  kindred  pictured  him  to 
themselves  seated  in  high  places,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  hand  and  glove  with  the  givers  of  gifts  and  dispensers 
of  patronage.  Accordingly,  he  was  one  day  surprised  at  the  sud- 
den apparition,  in  his  miserable  lodging,  of  his  younger  brothor 
Charles,  a  raw  youth  of  twenty-one,  endowed  with  a  double  share 
of  the  family  heedlessness,  and  who  expected  to  bo  forthwith 
helped  into  some  snug  by-path  to  fortune  by  one  or  other  of 
Oliver's  great  friends.  Charles  was  sadly  disconcerted  on  learn- 
ing that,  so  far  from  being  ablo  to  provide  for  others,  his 
brother  could  scarcely  take  care  of  himself.  He  looked  round 
with  a  rueful  eye  on  the  poet's  quarter*,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  and  disappointment  at  finding  him  no  bet- 
ter oft  a  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  poor  Gold- 
smith, with  infinite  good-humor ;  "  I  shall  be  richer  by-and-by. 
Addison,  let  me  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  '  Campaign  '  in 
a  garret  in  the  Hay  market,  three  stories  high,  and  you  see  I  am 
not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only  got  to  the  second  story." 

Charles  Goldsmith  did  not  remain  long  to  embarrass  his 
brother  in  London.  With  the  same  roving  disposition  and  incon- 
siderate temper  of  Oliver,  he  suddenly  departed  in  an  humbl 
capacity  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  and  nothing  wa 
heard  of  him  for  above  thirty  years,  when,  after  having  been 
given  up  as  dead  by  his  friends,  he  made  his  reappearance  in 
England. 

Shortly  after  his  departure  Goldsmith  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract ;  it  was  partly  intended,  no  doubt,  to  dissipate  any  further 
illusions  concerning  his  fortunes  which  might  float  on  the  magnfr 
ficeut  imagination  of  his  friends  in  Ballymahon. 
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u  I  suppose  yoa  desire  to  know  my  presemt  sitnafinsi  Af 
there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush  or  which  ^'fl^ 
could  censure.  I  see  no  reason  for  making  it  a  secret.  In  short, 
by  a  Tcrj  little  practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  repots* 
;ion  as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  to  lire  Nothing  ii  snore  apt  to  in- 
troduce us  to  the  gates  of  the  muses  than  poverty ;  bat  it  wot 
well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is.  they  some- 
times  choose  to  gire  us  their  company  to  the  entertainment;  and 
want,  instead  of  being  gentleman-usher,  often  turns  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

~  Thus,  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine  I  starre; 
and  the  name  of  an  author  naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret 
In  this  particular  I  do  not  think  proper  to  undeoeire  my  friends. 
But,  whether  I  eat  or  starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pairs  of 
stairs  high,  I  still  remember  them  with  ardor ;  nay,  my  very 
country  comes  in  for  a  share  of  my  affection.  Unaccountable 
fondness  for  country,  this  maJadu  du  pais,  as  the  French  call  it! 
Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a  place, 
who  never,  when  in  it.  received  above  common  civility ;  who  never 
brought  auy  thing  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blunder! 
Surely  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous  with  the  Scotchman's, 
who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch  because  it  made  him  unoo* 
thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary 

'•  But,  now,  to  be  serious :  let  me  ask  myself  what  gives  me  s 
wiidi  to  see  Ireland  again.  The  country  is  a  fine  one,  perhaps 
No.  There  are  good  company  in  Ireland  ?  No.  The  conversation 
there  is  generally  made  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song; 
the  vivacity  supported  by  some  humble  cousin,  who  had  just  folly 
enough  to  earn  his  dinner.  Then,  perhaps,  there's  more  wit  sod 
learning  among   the  Irish?     Oh,  Lord,  no!     There  has  beeo 
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more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Padareon  mare 
there  one  season,  than  given  in  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the 
time  of  Usher.  All  their  productions  in  learning  amount  to 
perhaps  a  translation,  or  a  few  tracts  in  divinity ;  and  all  their 
productions  in  wit  to  just  nothing  at  ail.  Why  the  plague,  then, 
so  fond  of  Ireland  ?  Then,  all  at  once,  because  you,  my  dear 
friend,  and  a  few  more  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  picture, 
have  a  residence  there.  This  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs  J 
feel  in  separation.  I  confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the 
soaring  the  pleasures  I  at  present  possess.  If  I  go  to  the  opera, 
where  Signora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit 
and  sigh  for  Lissoy  fireside,  and  Johnny  Armstrong's  'Last 
Good-night '  from  Peggy  Goldeu.  If  I  climb  Hampstead  Hill, 
than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect, 
I  confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little 
mount  before  Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me,  the  most 
pleasing  horizon  in  nature. 

"  Before  Charles  came  hither,  my  thoughts  sometimes  found 
refuge  from  severer  studies  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  I 
fancied  strange  revolutions  at  home;  but  I  find  it  was  the 
rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that  gave  an  imaginary  one  to  objects 
really  at  rest  No  alterations  there.  Some  friends,  he  tells  me, 
are  still  lean,  but  very  rich ;  others  very  fat,  but  still  very  poor. 
Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear  of  you  is,  that  you  sally  out  m  visits 
among  the  neighbors,  and  sometimes  make  a  migration  from 
the  bine  bed  to  the  brown.  I  could  from  my  heart  wish  that  you 
tod  she  (Mrs.  Hodson),  and  Lissoy  and  Ballymahon,  and  ail  of 
yon,  would  fairly  make  a  migration  into  Middlesex;  though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  this  might  be  attended  with  a  few  incon- 
veniences.    Therefore,  as  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohan* 
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med,  wh y  lffoham»ed  shall  go  to  the  ■own tain ;  or,  to  speak 

English,  as  jou  cannot  conTenientr/  pay  aae  a  risit,  if  next  sum* 
mer  I  can  contrive  to  be  absent  six  weeks  from  I^ondon,  I  shall 
•pend  three  of  tliem  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first, 
believe  me,  mj  design  is  pnrelj  to  rmL  and  neither  to  cut  t 
figure  nor  lery  contributions ;  neiiher  to  excite  enry  nor  solicit 
fiivor ;  in  fact,  mj  drcamftances  are  adapted  to  neither.  I  am 
too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need  in  ifttance 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Hackney  authorship. — Thoughts  of  literary  suicide. — Retari  to  feckham. — 
Oriental  projects.-— Literary  enterprise  to  raise  funds  — Letter  to  Edward 
Wells — to  Robert  Bryanton. — Death  of  uncle  Contarine. — Letter  to  couwn 
Jane. 

For  some  time  Goldsmith  continued  to  write  miscellaneously  for 
reviews  and  other  periodical  publications,  but  without  making 
any  decided  hit,  to  use  a  technical  term.  Indeed  as  jet  he  ap- 
peared destitute  of  the  strong  excitement  of  literary  ambitiou, 
and  wrote  only  on  the  spur  of  necessity  and  at  the  urgent  impor- 
tunity of  his  bookseller.  His  indolent  and  truant  disposition, 
ever  averse  from  labor  and  delighting  in  holiday,  had  to  be 
scourged  up  to  its  task ;  still  it  was  this  very  truant  disposition 
which  threw  an  unconscious  oharm  over  every  thing  he  wrote ; 
bringing  with  it  honeyed  thoughts  and  pictured  images  which 
had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  in  the  sunny  hours  of  idleness: 
these  effusions,  dashed  off  on  compulsion  in  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  were  published  anonymously ;  so  that  they  made  no  col- 
lective impression  on  the  public,  and  reflected  no  fame  on  the 
name  of  their  author. 

In  an  essay  published  some  time  subsequently  in  the  "  Bee/' 
Qoidsmith  adverts  in  his  own  humorous  way,  to  his  impatience 

at  the  tardiness  with  which  his  desultory  and  unacknowledged 
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ijn  erept  into  notice    *  I  was  once  kdueed. '  says  be,  3  to 

show  my  indignation  against  the  public  by  discontinuing  my  ef- 
forts to  please ;  and  was  bravely  resolved,  like  Raleigh,  to  fez 
tbcm  by  burning  my  mauuscripts  in  a  passion.  Upon  reflection 
however,  I  considered  wbat  set  or  body  of  people  would  be  dia 
pleased  at  my  rashness.  The  sua,  after  so  sad  an  accident 
might  shine  next  morning  as  bright  as  usual ;  men  might  laugh 
and  sing  the  next  day.  and  transact  business  as  before ;  and  not 
a  single  creature  feel  auy  regret  but  myself.  Instead  of  baring 
AjKillo  in  mourning  or  the  Muses  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen  ;  instead 
of  having  the  learned  world  apostrophising  at  my  untimely 
decease ;  perhaps  all  Grub-street  might  laugh  at  my  fate,  and 
self-approving  dignity  be  uuable  to  shield  me  from  ridicule  M 

Circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  Goldsmith's  hopes  and  schemes.  Having  resumed  for  s 
brief  period  the  superintendence  of  the  Peekham  school, during 
a  fit  of  illness  of  Dr.  Milner,  that  gentleman,  in  requital  for  his 
timely  services,  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  a  friend,  an 
East  India  director,  to  procure  him  a  medical  appointment  in 
India. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Milner  would  be  effectual;  but  how  was  Goldsmith  to  find  th«! 
Ways  and  means  of  fitting  himself  out  for  a  voyage  to  the  Indies? 
In  this  emergency  he  was  driven  to  a  more  extended  exercise  of 
the  pen  than  he  had  yet  attempted.  His  skirmishing  among 
books  as  a  reviewer,  and  his  disputatious  ramble  among  the 
Schools  and  universities  and  literati  of  the  Continent,  had  filled 
hi.s  mind  with  facts  and  observations  which  he  now  sec  about 
digesting  into  a  treatise  of  some  magnitude,  to  be  entitled  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe' 
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Af  the  work  grew  on  his  hands  his  sanguine  temper  ran  ahead  of 
his  labors.  Feeling  secure  of  success  in  England,  he  was 
anxious  to  forestall  tho  piracy  of  the  Irish  press;  for  as  yet,  the 
union  not  haying  taken  place,  the  English  law  of  copyright  did 
not  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  channel  He  wrote 
therefore,  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  urging  them  to  circulate  his 
proposals  for  his  contemplated  work,  and  obtain  subscriptions 
payable  in  advance ;  the  money  to  be  transmitted  to  a  Mr.  Brad* 
ley,  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  would  give  a  receipt 
for  it  and  be  accountable  for  the  delivery  of  the  books.  The 
letters  written  by  him  on  this  occasion  are  worthy  of  copious  cita- 
tion as  being  full  of  character  and  interest.  One  was  to  his  rela- 
tive and  college  intimate,  Edward  Wells,  who  had  studied  for  tho 
bar,  but  was  now  living  at  ease  on  his  estate  at  Roscommon. 
u  Tou  have  quitted,"  writes  Goldsmith,  "  the  plan  of  life  which 
you  once  intended  to  pursue,  and  given  up  ambition  for  domestic 
tranquillity.  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret  that  one  of  my 
few  friends  has  declined  a  pursuit  in  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  success  I  have  often  let  my  fancy  loose  when  you 
were  the  subject,  and  have  imagined  you  gracing  the  bench,  or 
thundering  at  the  bar:  while  I  have  taken  no  small  pride  to 
nyself,  and  whispered  to  all  that  I  could  come  near,  that  this 
was  my  cousin.  Instead  of  this,  it  seems,  you  are  merely  con- 
tented to  be  a  happy  man ;  to  be  esteemed  by  your  acquaint- 
ances ;  to  cultivate  your  paternal  acres ;  to  take  unmolested  a 
nap  under  one  of  your  own  hawthorns,  or  in  Mrs.  Wells's  bed- 
chamber, which,  even  a  poet  must  confess,  is  rather  the  more 
comfortable  place  of  the  two  But,  however  your  resolutions 
may  be  altered  with  regard  to  your  situation  in  life,  I  persuade 
myself  they  sre  unalterable  with  respect  to  your  friends  in  it     I 
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cannot  think  the  world  has  taken  sueh  entire  poaweasion  of  thai 
heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship)  aa  not  to  have  left  i 
corner  there  for  a  friend  or  two,  but  I  tatter  myself  that  even  I 
hare  a  place  among  the  number.  This  I  have  a  claim  to  from 
the  similitude  of  our  dispositions ;  or  setting  that  aside,  I  eta 
demand  it  as  a  right  bj  the  most  equitable  law  of  nature;  I 
mean  that  of  retaliation  ;  for  indeed  you  .have  more  than  your 
share  in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  professions  ;  and  yet  at  this 
▼erj  instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my 
present  professions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be 
considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  hare  a  re- 
quest to  make.  No.  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too  generous 
to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to  unnecessary 
insincerity — I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make ;  but  as  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner.  I  make  it  without  diffidence  or  eon- 
fusion.  It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in 
London,*'  &c  The  residue  of  the  letter  specifies  the  nature  of 
the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid  in  circulating  his  proposals 
and  obtaining  subscriptions.  The  letter  of  the  poor  author. 
however,  was  unattended  to  and  unacknowledged  by  the  prospe- 
rous Mr.  Wells,  of  Roscommon,  though  in  after  years  ho  wan 
proud  to  claim  relationship  to  Br.  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  risen 
to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsmith's  letters  was  to  Robert  Bryanton,  with 
whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspondence.  w  I  beliere," 
writes  he.  "  that  they  who  arc  drunk,  or  out  of  their  wits,  fancy 
every  body  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a  friendship 
that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  avoid  thinking  yours  of 
the  same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  havo  many  reasons  for  being  of 
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a  oontrary  opinion,  else  why,  in  so  long  an  absence,  was  I  never 
made  a  partner  in  your  concerns  ?  To  hear  of  jour  success 
would  have  given  me  the-utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communication 
of  jour  verj  disappointments  would  divide  the  uneasiness,  I 
too  frequently  feel  for  mj  own.  Indeed,  mj  dear  Bob,  jou  don  t 
conceive  how  unkindlj  jou  have  treated  one  wbose  circumstances 
afford  him  few  prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from 
the  happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  jou  have  not  let 
me  hear  from  jou,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  jour 
neglect  bj  frequentlj  thinking  of  jou.  Everj  daj  or  so  I  re- 
member the  calm  anecdotes  of  jour  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the 
easj  chair  ;  recall  the  various  adventures  that  first  cemented  our 
friendship ;  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  ;  preside  in  fanoj 
over  jour  cards ;  and  am  displeased  at  jour  bad  plaj  when  the 
rubber  goes  against  jou,  though  not  with  all  that  agonj  of  soul 
as  when  I  was  once  jour  partner.  Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of 
inch  like  affections  should  be  so  much  separated,  and  so  differ- 
eirtlj  employed  as  we  are  ?  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of 
fortune's  wheel,  and,  let  it  revolve  ever  so  fast,  are  insensible  of 
the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and 
whirled  disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig." 

He  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant  tirade 
about  his  future  prospects.  The  wonderful  career  of  fame  and 
fortune  that  awaits  him,  and  after  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  hu- 
morous gasconades,  concludes :  "  Let  me,  then,  stop  mj  fancj  to 
take  a  view  of  mj  future  self, — and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down 
to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  that  I  am  down,  where 
the  d — 1  is  I?  Oh  gods !  gods  1  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for 
bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  score  1" 

He  would,  on  this  occasion  have  doubtless  written  to  his  an- 
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cannot  think  tha  world  has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  thai 
heart  (onoe  so  susceptible  of  friendship)  as  not  to  have  left  i 
oorner  there  for  a  friend  or  two,  but  I  tatter  myself  that  even  1 
have  a  place  among  the  number.  This  I  have  a  claim  to  from 
the  similitude  of  our  dispositions ;  or  setting  that  aside,  I  cat 
demand  it  as  a  right  by  the  most  equitable  law  of  nature;  I 
mean  that  of  retaliation  ;  for  indeed  you  -have  more  than  your 
■hare  in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  professions  ;  and  yet  at  this 
very  instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my 
present  professions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be 
considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too  generous 
to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to  unnecessary 
insincerity — I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make ;  but  as  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without  diffidence  or  eon* 
fusion.  It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in 
London,"  &c.  The  residue  of  the  letter  specifies  the  nature  of 
the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid  in  circulating  his  proposals 
and  obtaining  subscriptions.  The  letter  of  the  poor  author, 
however,  was  unattended  to  and  unacknowledged  by  the  prospe- 
rous Mr.  Wells,  of  Roscommon,  though  in  after  years  ho  was 
proud  to  claim  relationship  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  risen 
to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsmith's  letters  was  to  Robert  Bryanton,  with 
whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspondence.  "  I  believe, 
writes  he,  "  that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their  wits,  fancy 
every  body  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a  friendship 
that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  avoid  thinking  yours  of 
the  same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  havo  many  reasons  for  being  of 
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a  oontrary  opinion,  else  why,  in  so  long  an  absence,  was  I  never 
made  a  partner  in  your  concerns  ?  To  hear  of  jonr  success 
would  have  given  me  the-ntmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communication 
of  your  very  disappointments  would  divide  the  uneasiness,  1 
too  frequently  feel  for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  doii  t 
conceive  how  unkindly  you  have  treated  one  Whose  circumstances 
afford  him  few  prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from 
the  happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not  let 
me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your 
negleot  by  frequently  thinking  of  you.  Every  day  or  so  I  re- 
member the  calm  anecdotes  of  your  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the 
easy  chair ;  recall  the  various  adventures  that  first  cemented  our 
friendship ;  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  ;  preside  in  fancy 
over  your  cards ;  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad  play  when  the 
rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul 
as  when  I  was  once  your  partner.  Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of 
such  like  affections  should  be  so  much  separated,  and  so  differ- 
ently employed  as  we  are  ?  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of 
fortune's  wheel,  and,  let  it  revolve  ever  so  fast,  are  insensible  of 
the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and 
whirled  disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig." 

He  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant  tirade 
about  his  future  prospects.  The  wonderful  career  of  fame  and 
fortune  that  awaits  him,  and  after  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  hu- 
morous gasconades,  concludes :  u  Let  me,  then,  stop  my  fancy  to 
take  a  view  of  my  future  self, — and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down 
to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  that  I  am  down,  where 
the  d — I  it  If  Oh  gods  !  gods !  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for 
bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  score  I" 

He  would,  on  this  occasion  have  doubtless  written  to  his  un- 
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ole  CouUrine,  but  that  generous  friend  wo  tank  into  a  helplcai 
hopeless  state  from  which  death  soon  released  him. 

Cut  off  tLus  from  the  kind  co-operation  of  his  uncle,  ne 
addresses  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Jane,  the  companion  of  his 
school-boy  and  happy  days,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lawder.  The 
object  was  to  seeurl  her  interest  with  her  husband  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  his  proposals.     The  letter  is  full  of  character. 

"  If  you  should  ask,11  he  begins,  u  why,  in  an  interval  of  so 
many  years,  you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  madam,  to  ask 
the  same  question      I  have  the  best  excuse  in  recrimination.    I 
wrote  to  Kilmore  from  Leyden  in  Holland,  from  Louvain  is 
Flanders,  and  Rouen  in  France,  but  received  no  answer.    To 
what  could  I  attribute  this  silence  but  to  displeasure  or  forget* 
fulucss  ?     Whether  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  ;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously  own,  that  1  have 
a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavored  to  forget  them,  whom  1 
could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting  me.     I  have  attempted  to 
blot  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I  confess  it,  spent  whol^ 
days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart     Could  I  haV^ 
succeeded,  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of   ^ 
discontinued  correspondence ;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restle^  * 
make  to  procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  m 
attempts  contributed  to  impress  what  I  would  forget  deeper  o 
my  imagination.     But  this  subject  I  would  willingly  turn 
and  vet,  '  for  the  soul  of  me,'  I  can't  till  I  have  said  all      I  w 
madam,  when  I  discontinued  writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such  circu 
stances,  that  all  my  endeavors  to  continue  your  regards  might 
attributed  to  wrong  motives.     My  letters  might  be  looked  upor 
as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not  the  offerings  of  a  friend 
wbil)  a/l  my  professions,  instead  of  being  considered  of  the 
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lult  of  disinterested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  main 
eerity.  I  believe,  indeed,  you  had  too  much  generosity  to  place 
them  in  such  a  light,  but  I  could  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of 
snob  a  suspicion.  The  most  delicate  friendships  are  always  most 
sensible  of  the  slightest  invasion,  and  the  strongest  jealousy  is 
ever  attendant  on  the  warmest  regard.  I  could  not — I  own.  I 
oould  not— continue  a  correspondence  in  which  every  acknow 
lodgment  for  past  favors  might  be  considered  as  an  indirect  ro- 
quest  for  future  ones ;  and  where  it  might  be  thought  I  gave  my 
heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I  was  conscious  of 
having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested  principles.  It  is 
true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough  ;  but  yourself 
must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  who  know  me  at  all, 
know  that  I  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  principles 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  :  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest 
of  his  friend  more,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I 
have  often  affocted  bluntness  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery ; 
have  frequently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits  too  obvious  to 
escape  notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to  those  instances  of  good 
nature  and  good  sense,  which  I  could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud ; 
and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked  among  the  grinning  tribe, 
who  say  '  very  true '  to  all  that  is  said  ;  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at 
a  tea-table ;  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle 
than  the  circumference  of  a  guinea ;  and  who  had  rather  be  reck- 
oning the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  in  your  breast 
All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly 
though  very  disinterested,  things  in  my  time  ;  and  for  all  which 
no  soul  cares  a  farthing  about  me.  #  #  #  •  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  forget  you,  who 
has  been  all  his  life  forgetting  himself?     However,  it  is  piobable 
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yon  may  one  of  these  daya  see  me  turned  into  *  perfoat  hank*, 
and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a  mouse-hole  I  have  already  given 
my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of  my  finan- 
ces. I  declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  in  my  tea, 
and  check  my  grate  with  brickbats.  Instead  of  hanging  my 
loom  with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with  maxims  of  fru- 
gality. Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and  won't  be 
a  bit  too  expensive ;  for  I  will  draw  them  all  out  with  my  own 
hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  the 
parings  of  my  black  waistcoat  Each  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed 
on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen ;  of  which 
the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen.  Look  sharp  :  Mind  tht 
main  chance :  Money  is  money  note :  If  you  have  a  thousand 
pounds  you  can  jrut  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you  are 
worth  a  tlumsand  jwunds  every  day  of  t)ui  year :  Take  a  farthing 
from  a  hundred  and  it  trill  be  a  hundred  no  longer.  Thus, 
which  way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of 
those  friendly  monitors ;  and  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor  who 
hung  his  room  round  with  looking-glass  to  correct  the  defects  of 
his  person,  my  apartment  shall  be  furnished  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, to  correct  the  errors  of  my  mind.  Faith  !  madam,  I  heartily 
wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  to  say  without  a 
blush  how  much  I  esteem  you.  But,  alas  I  I  have  many  a  fatigue 
to  encounter  before  that  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor  old 
simple  friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  na- 
ture ;  sitting  by  Kilmorc  fireside,  recount  the  various  adventures 
of  a  hard-fought  life ;  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the  day  ;  join  bis 
flute  to  your  harpsichord  ;  and  forget  that  ever  he  starved  in 
those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved  before  him.  And 
qow  I  mention  those  great  names — my  Uncle !  he  is  no  more 
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that  soul  of  fire  as  when  I  once  knew  him.  Newton  and  Swift 
grew  dim  with  age  as  well  as  he.  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  His 
mind  was  too  active  an  inhabitant  not  to  disorder  the  feeble  man* 
sion  of  its  abode :  for  the  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  set- 
tings.  Yet,  who  but  the  fool  would  lament  his  condition  !  He 
now  forgets  the  calamities  of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  Heaven 
has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here,  which  he  so 
well  deserves  hereafter.  But  I  must  come  to  business  ;  for  bu- 
siness, as  one  of  my  maxims  tells  me,  must  be  minded  or  lost. 
I  am  going  to  publish  in  London  a  book  entitled  The  Present 
Stale  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe.  The  booksellers  in 
Ireland  republish  every  performance  there  without  making  the 
author  any  consideration.  I  would,  in  this  respect,  disappoint 
their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my  labor  to  myself  I 
must,  therefore,  request  Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  a  hundred  of  my  proposals,  which  1 
have  given  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame-street,  directions 
to  send  to  him.  If,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  he  should 
receive  any  subscriptions,  I  entreat,  when  collected,  they  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be 
accountable  for  the  work,  or  a  return  of  the  subscription.  If 
this  request  (which,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will  in  some  measurj 
be  an  encouragement  to  a  man  of  learning)  should  be  disagreea- 
ble or  troublesome,  I  would  not  press  it ;  for  I  would  be  the 
last  man  on  earth  to  have  my  labors  go  a-begging ;  but  if  I  know 
Hr.  Lawder  (and  sure  I  ought  to  know  him),  he  will  accept  the 
employment  with  pleasure.  All  I  can  say — if  he  writes  a  book, 
I  will  get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  those  of  the  best 
wits  in  Europe.  Whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not 
I  shall  not  be  uneasy ;  but  there  is  one  petition  I  must  make  to 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Oriental  appointment— and  disappointment. — Examination  at  the  College  of 
dvrgeona. — How  to  procure  a  suit  of  clothes. — Fresh  disappointment.—  A 
tale  of  distress. — The  suit  of  clothes  in  pawn. — Punishment  for  doing  an 
act  of  charity. — Gayeties  of  Green  Arbor  Court—  Letter  to  his  brother. — 
Life  of  Voltaire. — Scroggins,  an  attempt  at  mock  heroic  poetry. 

While  Goldsmith  was  yet  laboring  at  his  treatise,  the  promise 
made  him  by  Dr.  Milner  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  was 
actually  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  to  one  of  the  factories 
on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  His  imagination  was  immediately 
on  fire  with  visions  of  Oriental  wealth  and  magnificence.  It  is 
true  the  salary  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds,  but  then,  as 
appointed  physician,  he  would  have  the  exclusive  practice  of  the 
place,  amounting  to  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  with  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  trade  and  from  the  high  interest  of 
money — twenty  per  cent. ;  in  a  word,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  road 
to  fortune  lay  broad  and  straight  before  him. 

Hitherto,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  he  had  said 
nothing  of  his  India  scheme ;  but  now  he  imparted  to  them  his 
brilliant  prospects,  urging  the  importance  of  their  circulating  his 
proposals  and  obtaining  him  subscriptions  and  advances  on  his 
forthcoming  work,  to  furnish  funds  for  his  outfit. 

Tn  the  meantime  he  had  to  task  that  poor  drudge,  his  muse, 
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cannot  think  tho  world  has  taken  such  entire  poaaoasion  of  thai 
heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship)  as  not  to  have  left  i 
corner  there  for  a  friend  or  two,  but  I  tatter  myself  that  eren  1 
have  a  place  among  the  number.  This  I  have  a  claim  to  from 
the  similitude  of  our  dispositions ;  or  setting  that  aside,  I  en 
demand  it  as  a  right  by  the  most  equitable  law  of  nature;  I 
mean  that  of  retaliation  ;  for  indeed  you  -have  more  than  year 
•hare  in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  professions  ;  and  yet  at  this 
very  instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my 
present  professions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be 
considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too  generous 
to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to  unnecessary 
insincerity — I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make ;  but  as  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without  diffidence  or  con* 
fusion.  It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in 
London,"  &c.  The  residue  of  the  letter  specifies  the  nature  of 
the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid  in  circulating  his  proposals 
and  obtaining  subscriptions.  The  letter  of  the  poor  author, 
however,  was  unattended  to  and  unacknowledged  by  the  prospe- 
rous Mr.  Wells,  of  Roscommon,  though  in  after  years  ho  was 
proud  to  claim  relationship  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  risen 
to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsmith's  letters  was  to  Robert  Bryanton,  with 
whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspondence.  "  I  believe, 
writes  he,  "  that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their  wits,  fancy 
every  body  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a  friendship 
that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  avoid  thinking  yours  of 
the  same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  have  many  reasons  for  being  °' 
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a  contrary  opinion,  else  why,  in  so  long  an  absence,  was  I  never 
made  a  partner  in  your  concerns  ?  To  hear  of  your  success 
would  have  given  me  the-utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communication 
of  your  very  disappointments  would  divide  the  uneasiness,  1 
too  frequently  feel  for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don  t 
conceive  how  unkindly  you  have  treated  one  wliose  circumstances 
afford  him  few  prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from 
the  happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not  let 
me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your 
neglect  by  frequently  thinking  of  you.  Every  day  or  so  I  re- 
member the  calm  anecdotes  of  your  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the 
easy  chair ;  recall  the  various  adventures  that  first  cemented  our 
friendship  ;  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  ;  preside  in  fancy 
over  your  cards ;  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad  play  when  the 
rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul 
as  when  I  was  once  your  partner.  Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of 
such  like  affections  should  be  so  much  separated,  and  so  differ- 
ently employed  as  we  are  ?  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of 
fortune's  wheel,  and,  let  it  revolve  ever  so  fast,  are  insensible  of 
the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and 
whirled  disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig." 

He  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant  tirade 
about  his  future  prospects.  The  wonderful  career  of  fame  and 
fortune  that  awaits  him,  and  after  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  hu- 
morous gasconades,  concludes :  u  Let  me,  then,  stop  my  fancy  to 
take  a  view  of  my  future  self, — and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down 
to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  that  I  am  down,  where 
the  d — 1  ii  If  Oh  gods !  gods !  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for 
bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  score  !" 

He  would,  on  this  occasion  have  doubtless  written  to  his  an- 
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of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  hard  pressed  far  mmm  of 
subsistence,  Le  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  into  his  room  of  the 
poor  woman  of  whom  he  hired  his  wretched  apartment,  and  to 
whom  he  owed  some  small  arrears  of  rent  She  had  a  piteous  tale 
of  distress,  and  was  clamorous  in  her  afflictions.  Her  husband 
had  been  arrested  in  the  night  for  debt,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  quick  feelings  of  Goldsmith ;  he  wai 
ready  at  any  time  to  help  the  distressed,  but  in  this  instance  he 
was  himself  in  some  measure  a  cause  of  the  distress  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  He  had  no  money  it  is  true ;  but  there  hung  the 
new  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  had  stood  his  unlucky  examina- 
tion at  Surgeons'  Hall.  Without  giving  himself  time  for  feta- 
tion, he  sent  it  off  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and  raised  thereon  a  suf- 
nViciit  Hum  to  pay  off  his  own  debt,  and  to  release  his  landlord 
from  prison. 

Under  the  same  pressure  of  penury  and  despondency,  he 
borrowed  from  a  neighbor  a  pittance  to  relieve  his  immediate 
wants,  leaving  as  a  security  the  books  which  he  had  recently 
reviewed.  In  the  midst  of  these  straits  and  harassments,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Griffiths,  demanding  in  peremptory  term*, 
the  return  of  the  clothes  and  books,  or  immediate  payment  for 
the  same.  It  appears  that  he  had  discovered  the  identical  suit 
at  the  pawnbroker's.  The  reply  of  Goldsmith  is  not  known  ;  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  either  the  clothes  or  the  money; 
but  he  probably  offered  once  more  to  make  the  muse  stand  bis 
bail.  His  reply  only  increased  the  ire  of  the  wealthy  man  of 
trade,  and  drew  from  him  another  letter  still  more  harsh  than 
the  first ;  using  the  epithets  of  knave  and  sharper,  and  contain- 
tog  threats  of  prosecution  and  a  prison. 

The  following  letter  from  poor  Goldsmith  gives  the  most 
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touching  picture  of  an  inconsiderate  but  sensitive  man,  harassed 
by  care,  stung  by  humiliations,  and  driven  almost  to  despondency. 

Sir, — "  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  jail  to  which  my  own  impru- 
dences and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  inevitable 
these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens !  request  it  as  a  favor, 
—as  a  favor  that  may  prevent  something  more  fatal  I  have 
been  some  years  struggling  with  a  wretched  being — with  all  that 
contempt  that  indigence  brings  with  it — with  all  those  passions 
which  make  contempt  insupportable.  What,  then,  has  a  jail  that 
is  formidable  ?  I  shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and 
such  is  to  me  true  society.  I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  that  I  am 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punc- 
tual to  any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make  ;  thus  far, 
at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since,  unable  to  pay  my  own 
debts  one  way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security  another. 
No,  sir ;  had  I  been  a  sharper — had  I  been  possessed  of  less 
good-nature  and  native  generosity,  I  might  surely  now  have  been 
in  better  circumstances. 

"lam  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoid- 
ably brings  with  it :  my  reflections  are  filled  with  repentance  for 
my  imprudence,  but  not  with  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain : 
that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly  charge  me  with.  Your 
books,  I  can  assure  you,  are  neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the 
custody  of  a  friend,  from  whom  my  necessities  obliged  me  to 
borrow  some  money :  whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall 
have  them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the  reports  you 
have  heard  and  your  own  suggestions  may  have  brought  vou 
false  information  with  respect  to  my  character ;  it  is  very  posHh 
ble  that  the  man  whom  you  now  regard  with  detestation  may 
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inwardly  burn  with  grateful  resentment    It  is  rery  possible 
that,  upon  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  see 
the  workings  of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jea- 
lousy.    If  such  circumstances  should  appear,  at  least  spare  in-* 
vectivo  till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  published,  and. 
then,  perhaps,  yon  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a  mind,  when  m; 
professions   shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of  necessity,  but 
choice. 

"  You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not     Perhapa  so 
but  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honor ;  but  I  hare  friendshi 
only  with  the  deid  1     I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time 
nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  other  professions  than  that  I  ai 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith 

"  P.  S. — I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your 
lutions." 

The  dispute  between  the  poet  and  the  publisher  wan  afterwai  ^^ 
imperfectly  adjusted,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  clothes  wer 
paid   for  by  a  short  compilation  advertised  by  Griffiths  in  th  ^ 
course  of  the  following  month  ;  but  the  parties  were  never  really 
Viends  afterward,  and  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  were  harshly 
and  unjustly  treated  in  the  Monthly  Review. 

We  have  given  the  preceding  anecdote  in  detail,  as  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Goldsmith's  prompt  and  bene 
volent  impulses  outran  all  prudent  forecast,  and  involved  him 
in  difficulties  and  disgraces,  which  a  more  selfish  man  would  have 
avoided.  The  pawning  of  the  clothes,  charged  upon  him  as  a 
crime  by  the  grinding  bookseller,  and  apparently  admitted  by 
him  as  one  of  "  the  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably  bringc 
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with  it,"  resulted,  as  we  hare  shown,  from  a  tenderness  of  heart 
and  generosity  of  hand,  in  which  another  man  would  have  glo- 
ried ;  but  these  were  such  natural  elements  with  him,  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  their  merit  It  is  a  pity  that  wealth  does  not 
oftener  bring  such  '  meannesses '  in  its  train. 

And  now  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  few  particulars  about  these 
Jodgings  in  which  Goldsmith  was  guilty  of  this  thoughtless  act 
of  benevolence.  They  were  in  a  very  shabby  house,  No.  12 
Green  Arbor  Court,  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Fleet  Market 
An  old  woman  was  still  living  in  1820  who  was  a  relative  of  the 
identical  landlady  whom  Goldsmith  relieved  by  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  pawnbroker.  She  was  a  child  about  seven  years 
of  age  at  the  time  that  the  poet  rented  his  apartment  of  her 
relative,  and  used  frequently  to  be  at  the  house  in  Green  Arbor 
Court  She  was  drawn  there,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  good- 
humored  kindness  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  always  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  society  of  children.  He  used  to  assemble  those  of 
the  family  in  his  room,  give  them  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  set 
them  dancing  to  the  sound  of  his  flute.  He  was  very  friendly 
to  those  around  him,  and  cultivated  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  a 
watchmaker  in  the  Court,  who  possessed  much  native  wit  and 
humor.  He  passed  most  of  the  day,  however,  in  his  room,  and 
only  went  out  in  the  evenings.  His  days  were  no  doubt  devoted 
to  the  drudgery  of- the  pen,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  occa- 
sionally found  the  booksellers  urgent  task-masters.  On  one 
occasion  a  visitor  was  shown  up  to  his  room,  and  immediately 
their  voices  were  heard  in  high  altercation,  and  the  key  was 
turned  within  the  lock.  The  landlady,  at  first,  was  disposed  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  her  lodger ;  but.a  calm  succeeding,  she 
forbore  to  interfere. 
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Late  in  the  evening  the  door  was  unlocked ;  a  supper  ordered 
by  the  visitor  from  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  Goldsmith  and  his 
intrusive  guest  finished  the  evening  in  great  good-humor.  It  was 
probably  his  old  task-master  Griffiths,  whose  press  might  have 
been  waiting,  and  who  found  no  other  mode  of  getting  a  stipu 
lated  task  from  Goldsmith  than  by  looking  him  in,  nnd  staying 
by  him  until  it  was  finished. 

But  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  these  lodgings  in 
Green  Arbor  Court  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  celebrated  for  his  relics  of  ancient  poetry, 
his  beautiful  ballads,  and  other  works.  During  an  occasional 
visit  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to  Goldsmith  by  Grainger, 
and  ever  after  continued  one  of  his  most  -steadfast  and  valued 
friends.  The  following  is  his  description  of  the  poet's  squalid 
apartment :  '*  I  called  on  Goldsmith  at  his  lodgings  in  March, 
1759,  and  found  him  writing  his  ;  Inquiry,1  in  a  miserable,  dirty- 
looking  room,  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair ;  and  when,  from 
oivility,  he  resigned  it  to  me,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in 
the  window.  While  we  were  conversing  together  some  one  tapped 
gently  at  the  door,  and,  being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor,  ragged 
little  girl,  of  a  very  becoming  demeanor,  entered  the  room,  and, 
dropping  a  courtesy,  said,  '  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments, 
and  begs  the  favor  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of 
coals.' " 

We  are  reminded  in  this  anecdote  of  Goldsmith's  picture  of 
the  lodgings  of  Beau  Tibbs,  and  of  the  peep  into  the  secrets  of  a 
make-shift  establishment  given  to  a  visitor  by  the  blundering  old 
Scotch  woman. 

u  By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  stairs  would 
permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he  was  facetiously 
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pleased  to  oall  the  first  floor  down  the  chimney ;  and,  knocking  at 
the  door,  a  yoice  from  within  demanded  'who's  there?1  My 
oonduotor  answered  that  it  was  him.  But  this  not  satisfying  the 
querist,  the  voice  again  repeated  the  demand,  to  which  he  an 
swered  loader  than  before ;  and  now  the  door  was  opened  by 
an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

"  When  we  got  in  he  welcomed  roe  to  his  house  with  great 
eeremony ;  and,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  asked  where  was  her 
lady.  'Good  troth,1  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  l she's 
washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because  they  Lave 
taken  an  oath  against  lending  the  tub  any  longer.'  '  My  two 
shirts,'  oried  he,  in  a  tone  that  faltered  with  confusion ;  ( what 
does  the  idiot  mean  V  '  I  ken  what  I  mean  weel  enough,'  re- 
plied the  other ;  ( she's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door, 
because—'  '  Fire  and  fury !  no  more  of  thy  stupid  explanations,' 
cried  he;  'go  and  inform  her  we  have  company.  Were  that 
Scotch  hag  to  be  for  ever  in  my  family,  she  would  never  learn 
politeness,  nor  forget  that  absurd  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or 
testify  the  smallest  specimen  of  breeding  or  high  life ;  and  yet 
it  is  very  surprising  too,  as  I  had  her  from  a  Parliament  man,  a 
friend  of  mino  from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the 
world  ;  but  that's  a  secret'  "• 

Let  us  linger  a  little  in  Green  Arbor  Court,  t*  place  conse- 
crated by  the  genius  and  the  poverty  of  Goldsmith,  but  recently 
obliterated  in  the  course  of  modern  improvements.  The  writer 
of  this  memoir  visited  it  not  many  years  since  on  a  literary  pil- 
grimage, and  may  be  excused  for  repeating  a  description  of  it 
which  he  has  heretofore  inserted  in  another  publication.  u  It 
then  existed  in  its  pristine  state,  and  was  a  small  square  of  tall 

*  Citizen  of  the  World,  letter  iv. 
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and  miserable  houses,  the  rery  intestines  of  whioh  seemed  turned 
mside  out,  to  jadge  from  the  old  garments  and  frippery  that  flut- 
tered from  every  window.  It  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washer 
women,  and  lines  were  stretched  about  the  little  square,  on  which 
clothes  were  dangling  to  dry. 

u  Just  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuffle  took  place  between 
wo  viragoes  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  washtub,  and  imme- 
diately the  whole  community  was  in  a  hubbub.  Heads  in  mob* 
caps  popped  out  of  every  window,  and  such  a  clamor  of  tongues 
ensued  that  I  was  fain  to  stop  my  ears.  Every  amazon  took 
part  with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants,  and  brandished  her 
arms,  dripping  with  soapsuds,  and  fired  away  from  her  window  as 
from  the  embrasure  of  a  fortress  ;  while  the  screams  of  children 
nestled  and  cradled  in  every  procrcant  chamber  of  this  hive, 
waking  with  the  noise,  set  up  their  shrill  pipes  to  swell  the 
general  concert"* 

While  in  these  forlorn  quarters,  suffering  under  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  caused  by  his  failure  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  his  harsh  collisions  with 
Griffiths,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brother 
Henry,  some  parts  of  which  arc  most  touch ingly  mournful 

'Dear  Sir. 

u  Your  punctuality  in  answering  a  man  whose  trade  is  writing 
is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  yet  you  see  me  gener- 
ally fill  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  can  mako 
tor  being  so  frequently  troublesome.  The  behavior  of  Mr.  Mills 
and  Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extraordinary.  However,  their 
answering  neither  you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their 

•  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 
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disliking  the  employment  which  I  assigned  them.  As  their 
conduct  is  different  from  what  I  had  expected,  so  I  have  made 
an  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall,  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
send  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  books,*  which  are  all  that  1 
fancy  can  be  well  sold  among  you,  and  I  would  have  yon  make 
some  distinction  in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The 
money,  which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr. 
Bradley  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain  but  I  shall 
quickly  have  occasion  for  it 

"  I  have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to  mj  East 
India  voyage,  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  confess,  if  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am 
almost  beginning  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Though  I 
never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not  that 
strong,  active  man  you  once  kuew  me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive 
how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and  study  have 
worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right  you  are  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that,  if  a  stranger 
saw  us  both,  he  would  pay  me  the  honors  of  seniority.  Imagine 
to  yourself  a  pale,  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great  wrinkles 
between  the  eyebrows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe,  and  a  big 
wig ;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  of  my  present  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy, 
passing  many  a  happy  day  among  your  own  ohildren,  or  those 
who  knew  you  a  child. 

u  Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure  I 
have  not  known.  I  have  passed  my  days  among  a  parcel  of  cool 
designing  beings,  and  have  contracted  all  their  suspicious  manner 

*  The  Inquiry  into  Polite  Literature.     His  previous  remarks  apply  to  th* 
wbscription. 
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in  my  own  behaviour.  I  should  actually  be  as  unfit  for  the 
society  of  my  friends  at  home,  as  I  detest  that  which  I  am 
obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither  partake  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I  can 
neither  laugh  nor  drink ;  have  contracted  a  hesitating,  disagree 
able  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature 
itself ;  in  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled  melancholy, 
and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it  Whence 
this  romantic  turn  that  all  our  family  are  possessed  with? 
Whence  this  love  for  every  place  and  every  country  but  that  in 
which  we  reside — for  every  occupation  but  our  own  ?  this  desire 
of  fortune,  and  yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate  ?  I  perceive,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervals  for  indulging  this  splenetio  man- 
ner, and  following  my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours. 

u  The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a 
scholar  are  judicious  ami  conviucitig  ;  I  should,  however,  be  glad 
to  know  for  what  particular  profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be 
assiduous  and  divested  of  strong  passions  (for  passions  in  youth 
always  lead  to  pleasure),  he  may  do  very  well  in  your  college; 
for  it  must  be  owned  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  en- 
couragement there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
But  if  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bility of  contempt,  do  not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no 
other  trade  for  him  but  your  own.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  much  may  be  done  by  proper  education  at  homo,  A  boy. 
for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French, 
arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  • 
fine  hand,  has  an  education  that  may  qualify  him  for  any  under 
taking ;  and  these  parts  of  learning  should  be  carefully  inculcated 
let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  will 
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*  Abo?6  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel : 
these  paint  beauty  in  colon  more  charming  than  nature,  and 
describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how 
lestructivo  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  !  They  teach 
the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  that  never 
existed ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in 
our  cup,  by  expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave ;  and,  in  general, 
take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  who  has 
studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  precept ;  take 
my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to 
make  the  possessor  ridiculous — may  distress,  but  cannot  relievo 
him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  man- 
kind, are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the 
poor  to  rise  to  preferment  Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your 
son,  thrift  and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle's 
example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.  I  had  learned  from  books  to 
be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught  from  expe- 
rience the  necessity  of  being  prudent  I  had  contracted  the 
habits  and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself 
to  the  approaches  of  insidious  cunning ;  and  often  by  being,  even 
with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules 
of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  situation  of  the  wretoh 
who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve 
from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  again  foiling  into  my 
gloomy  habits  of  thinking. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind ;  even  though  I 
had  the  utmost  inclination  to  return  home,  under  such  circum- 
stances I  could  not,  for  to  behold  her  in  distress  without  a  capa* 
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city  of  relieving  her  from  it,  would  add  much  to  my  splenetic 
habit.  Your  last  letter  was  much  too  short ;  it  should  have  an 
swercd  some  queries  I  had  made  in  my  former.  Just  sit  down 
as  I  do,  and  write  forward  until  you  hare  filled  all  your  paper. 
It  requires  no  thought,  at  least  from  the  ease  with  which  my  owu 
sentiments  rise  when  they  are  addressed  to  you.  For,  believe 
me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  all  I  write ;  my  heart  dictates  the 
whole.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and  entreat  him 
from  me  not  to  drink.  My  dear  sir,  give  me  some  account  about 
poor  Jenny. •  Yet  her  husband  loves  her :  if  so,  she  cannot  be 
unhappy. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — yet  why  should  1 
conceal  these  trifles,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  from  you  ?  There  is  a 
book  of  mine  will  be  published  in  a  few  days :  the  life  of  a  very 
extraordinary  man  ;  no  less  than  the  great  Voltaire.  You  know 
already  by  the  title  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  catchpenny.  How- 
ever, I  spent  but  four  weeks  on  the  whole  performance,  for  which 
I  received  twenty  pounds.  When  published,  I  shall  take  some 
method  of  conveying  it  to  you,  unless  you  may  think  it  dear  of 
the  postage,  which  may  amount  to  four  or  five  shillings.  How- 
ever, I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  equivalent  of  amusement. 

"  Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short ;  you  should  have 
given  me  your  opinion  of  the  design  of  the  heroi-comical  poem 
which  I  sent  you.  You  remember  I  intended  to  introduce  the 
hero  of  the  poem  as  lying  in  a  paltry  alehouse.  You  may  take 
the  following  specimen  of  the  manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  is 
quite  original.  The  room  in  which  he  lies  may  be  described 
somewhat  in  this  way  : 

*  His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnston  ;  her  marriage,  like  thai  of  Mrs.  Hodaoo, 
private,  but  \n  pecuniary  matters  much  less  foitunatc. 
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1  •  The  window,  patched  with  paper,  lent  a  ray 
That  feebly  showM  the  state  in  which  he  lay; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread, 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread ; 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  exposed  to  view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 
The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  plaee, 
And  Prussia's  monarch  show*d  his  lamp  black  face. 
The  morn  was  cold :  he  views  with  keen  desire 
A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire  ; 
An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored, 
And  five  crack'd  teacups  dress' d  the  chimney  board.' 

'  And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make 
his  appearance  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

"  '  Not  with  that  nice,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay  : 
Witn  sulky  eye  he  smoked  the  patient  man, 
Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began/  &c* 

u  All  this  is  taken,  jou  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good  remark 
of  Montaigne's,  that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends  with  whom 
they  do  not  care  how  much  they  play  the  fool.  Take  my  present 
follies  as  instances  of  my  regard.  Poetry  is  a  much  easier  and 
more  agreeable  species  of  composition  than  prose ;  and,  could  a 
man  live  by  it.  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet. 
£  am  resolved  to  leave  no  space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only 
by  telling  you,  what  you  very  well  know  already,  I  mean  that  I 
am  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

*  The  projected  poem,  of  which  the  above  were  specimens,  appears  nevet 
lo  have  been  completed. 
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The  Life  of  Voltaire,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre 
ceding  letter,  was  the  literary  job  undertaken  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Griffiths.  It  was  to  hare  preceded  a  translation  of 
the  Henriade,  by  Nod  Pardon,  Goldsmith's  old  schoolmate,  now  a 
Grub-street  writer,  who  starred  rather  than  lived  by  the  exercise 
of  his  pen,  and  often  tasked  Goldsmith's  scanty  means  to  relievo 
Lia  hunger.  His  miserable  career  was  summed  up  by  our  poet 
in  the  following  lines  written  some  years  after  the  time  we  are 
treating  of^  on  hearing  that  he  had  suddenly  dropped  dead  in 
Smithfield : 

44  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  mtery  freed, 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 
He  led  Rich  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back." 

The  memoir  and  translation,  though  advertised  to  form  a 
volume,  were  not  published  together ;  but  appeared  separately  in 
u  magazine 

As  to  the  heroi-comieal  poem,  also,  cited  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, it  appears  to  have  perished  in  embryo.  Had  it  been  brought 
to  maturity  we  should  have  had  further  traits  of  autobiography ; 
the  room  already  described  was  probably  his  own  squalid  quarters 
in  Green  Arbor  Court ;  and  in  a  subsequent  morsel  of  the  poem 
we  have  the  poet  himself,  under  the  euphonious  name  of  Scroggin: 

M  Where  the  Rod  Lion  peering  o'er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay  ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black  champaign* 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Dniry  Lane : 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 
The  muse  found  Scroggin  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug ; 
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A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  da  y  V 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  poetical  conception  was  not 
out:  like  the  author's  other  writings,  it  might  have 
abounded  with  pictures  of  life  and  touches  of  nature  drawn  from/ 
his  own  observation  and  experience,  and  mellowed  by  his  own 
humane  and  tolerant  spirit ;  and  might  have  been  a  worthy  com- 
panion or  rather  contrast  to  his  "Traveller"  and  "Deserted 
Village ,"  and  have  remained  in  the  language  a  first-rato  speci- 
men of  the  mock-heroic. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Publication  of  -  The  Inquiry."— Attacked  by  Griffith**  Review.— Kennck  the 
literary  Iahmaelite. — Periodical  literature. — Goldsmith's  essays.— Gamck 
aa  a  manager. — Smollett  and  his  schemes. — Change  of  lodgtega.— ft* 
Robin  Hood  club. 


Towards  the  end  of  March,  1750,  the  treatise  on  which  Gold* 
smith  had  laid  so  much  stress,  on  which  he  at  one  time  had  cal- 
culated to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit  to  India,  and  to 
which  he  had  adverted  in  his  correspondence  with  Griffiths,  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  published  by  the  Dodsleys,  and  entitled 
ttAn  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe." 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  field  of  contemporary 
literature  is  so  widely  surveyed  and  amply  discussed,  and  when 
the  current  productions  of  every  country  are  constantly  collated 
and  ably  criticised,  a  treatise  like  that  of  Goldsmith  would  bo 
considered  as  extremely  limited  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  at  that 
time  it  possessed  novelty  in  its  views  and  wideness  in  its  scope) 
and  being  indued  with  the  peculiar  charm  of  style  inseparable 
from  the  author,  it  commanded  public  attention  and  a  profitable 
6alo.  As  it  was  the  most  important  production  that  had  yet 
come  from  Goldsmith's  pen,  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of 
it ;    yet  it  appeared  without  his  name  on  the  title-page.    The 
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authorship,  however,  was  well  known  throughout  the  world  of 
letters,  and  the  author  had  now  grown  into  sufficient  literary  * 
importance  to  become  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  underlings  of 
the  press.  One  of  the  most  virulent  attacks  upon  him  was  in  a 
criticism  on  this  treatise,  and  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review 
to  which  he  himself  had  been  recently  a  contributor.  It  slan- 
dered him  as  a  man  while  it  decried  him  as  an  author,  and 
accused  him,  by  innuendo,  of  "  laboring  under  the  infamy  if 
having,  by  the  vilest  and  meanest  actions,  forfeited  all  preten- 
sions to  honor  and  honesty,"  and  of  practising  "  those  acta 
which  bring  the  sharper  to  the  cart's  tail  or  the  pillory." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Review  was  owned  by  Grif- 
fiths the  bookseller,  with  whom  Goldsmith  had  recently  had  a 
misunderstanding.  The  criticism,  therefore,  was  no  doubt  dic- 
tated by  the  lingerings  of  resentment ;  and  the  imputations  upon 
Goldsmith's  character  for  honor  and  honesty,  and  the  vile  and 
mean  actions  hinted  at,  could  only  allude  to  the  unfortunate 
pawning  of  the  clothes.  All  this,  too,  was  after  Griffiths  had 
received  the  affecting  letter  from  Goldsmith,  drawing  a  picture  of 
his  poverty  and  perplexities,  and  after  the  latter  had  made  him 
a  literary  compensation.  Griffiths,  in  fact,  was  sensible  of  the 
falsehood  and  extravagance  of  the  attack,  and  tried  to  exonerate 
himself  by  declaring  that  the  criticism  was  written  by  a  person 
in  his  employ ;  but  we  see  no  difference  in  atrocity  between  him 
who  wields  the  knife  and  him  who  hires  the  cut-throat.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  in  passing,  to  bestow  our  mite  of  notoriety 
uj>on  the  miscreant  who  launched  the  slander.  He  deserves  it 
for  a  long  course  of  dastardly  and  venomous  attacks,  not  merely 
Upon  Goldsmith,  bnt  upon  most  of  the  successful  authors  of  the 
day.     His  name  was  Kenrick.     He  was  originally  a  mechanic 
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bat,  possessing  some  degree  of  talent  And  indwtry,  applied 
himself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  This  he  pursued  for  many 
years,  and  tried  his  hand  in  every  department  of  prose  and 
poetry ;  he  wrote  plays  and  satires,  philosophical  tracts,  critical 
dissertations,  and  works  on  philology ;  nothing  from  his  pen  ever 
luso  to  first-rate  excellence,  or  gained  him  a  popular  name 
though  he  received  from  some  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  o» 
Laws.  Dr.  Johnson  characterised  his  literary  career  in  one 
short  sentonce.  u  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made 
themselves  public  without  making  themselves  known.19 

Soured  by  his  own  want  of  success,  jealous  of  the  success  of 
others,  his  natural  irritability  of  temper  increased  by  habits  of 
intemperance,  lie  at  length  abandoned  himself  to  the  practice  of 
reviewing,  and  became  one  of  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  press. 
this  his  malignant  bitterness  soon  gave  him  a  notoriety  which  hi 
talents  had  never  been  able  to  attain.     We  shall  dismiss  him  fo— 
the  present  with  the  following  sketch  of  him  by  the  hand  of 
of  his  contemporaries: 

"  Dreaming  of  genius  which  he  never  had, 
Half  wit,  half  fool,  half  critic,  and  half  mad  ; 
Seizing,  like  Shirley,  on  the  poet's  lyre, 
With  all  his  rage,  but  not  one  spark  of  fire ; 
Eager  for  slaughter,  ami  resolved  to  tear 
From  other's  brows  that  wreath  he  must  not 
Next  Kenrick  came :  all  furious  and  replete 
With  brandy,  malice,  pertness,  and  conceit ; 
Unskill'd  in  classic  lore,  through  envy  blind 
To  all  that's  beauteous,  learned,  or  refined  ; 
For  faults  alone  behold  the  savage  prowl. 
With  reason's  offal  glut  his  ravening  soul ; 
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Pleased  with  his  prey,  its  inmost  blood  he  drinks, 
And  mumbles,  paws,  and  turns  it — till  it  stinks." 

The  British  press  about  this  time  was  extravagantly  fruitful 
fif  periodical  publications.  That  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  the  Gen 
tleman's  Magazine,  almost  coeval  with  St  John's  gate  which 
graced  its  title-page,  had  long  been  elbowed  by  magazines  and 
reviews  of  all  kinds :  Johnson's  Rambler  had  introduced  the 
fashion  of  periodical  essays,  which  he  had  followed  up  in  bis 
Adventurer  and  Idler.  Imitations  had  sprung  up  on  every  side, 
under  every  variety  of  name ;  until  British  literature  was  en- 
tirely overrun  by  a  weedy  and  transient  efflorescence.  Many  of 
those  rival  periodicals  choked  each  other  almost  at  the  outset, 
and  few  of  them  have  escaped  oblivion. 

Goldsmith  wrote  for  some  of  the  most  successful,  such  as  the 
Bee,  the  Busy-Body,  and  the  Lady's  Magazine.  His  essays, 
though  characterized  by  his  delightful  style,  his  pure,  benevolent 
morality,  and  his  mellow,  unobtrusive  humor,  did  not  produce 
equal  effect  at  first  with  more  garish  writings  of  infinitely  less 
value ;  they  did  not  "  strike,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  but  they  had  that 
rare  and  enduring  merit  which  rises  in  estimation  on  every 
perusal  They  gradually  stole  upon  the  heart  of  the  public,  were 
copied  into  numerous  contemporary  publications,  and  now  they 
are  garnered  up  among  the  choice  productions  of  British  liter- 
ature. 

In  his  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning,  Goldsmith 
had  given  offence  to  David  Garrick,  at  that  time  the  autocrat  of 
the  Drama,  and  was  doomed  to  experience  its  effect.  A  clamor 
had  been  raised  against  Garrick  for  exercising  a  despotism  over 
the  stage,  and  bringing  forward  nothing  but  old  plays  to  the 
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exclusion  of  original  productions.     Walpole  joined  in  this  charge, 
"Garrick,"  said  he,  "is  treating  the  town  as  it  deserves  and 
likes  to  be  treated  ;  with  scenes,  fire-works,  and  his  nan  writings 
A  good  new  play  I  never  expect  to  see  more ;  nor  have  seen 
since  the  Provoked  Husband,  which  'came  out  when  I  was  at 
school."     Goldsmith,  who  was  extremely  fond    of  the  theatre, 
and  felt  the  evils  of  this  system,  inveighed  in  his  treatise  against 
the  wrongs  experienced  by  authors  at.  the  hands  of  managers. 
u  Our  poet's  performance,"  said  he,  "  must  undergo  a  process 
truly  chemical  before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.     It  must  be 
tried  in  the  manager's  fire ;  strained  through  a  licenser,  suffer 
from  repeated  corrections,  till  it  may  be  a  mere  caput  mortuun* 
when  it  arrives  before  the  public."     Again. — "  Getting  a  play  on 
even  in  three  or  four  years  is  a  privilege  reserved  only  for  the 
happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the  manager  as  well  as 
the  muse;  who  have  adulation  to    please   his  vanity,  powerful 
patrons  to  support  their  merit,  or  money  to  indemnify  disap- 
pointment.    Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name  for  a  wit 
and  a  witch.     I  will  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  uniting  those 
characters  then ;  but  the  man  who  under  present  discouragement! 
ventures  to  write  for  the  stage,  whatever  claim  he  may  have  te 
the  appellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  eon 
jurer."     But  a  passage  which   perhaps  touched  more  sensibly 
than  all  the  rest  on  the  sensibilities  of  Garrick,  was  the  fol 
lowing. 

"  I  have  no  particular  spleen  against  the  fellow  who  sweep* 
the  stage  with  the  besom,  or  the*  hero  who  brushes  it  with  his 
traiu.  It  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  whether  our  he- 
roines are  in  keeping,  or  our  oandle-snuffers  burn  their  fingeftj 
did  not  such  make  a  great  part  of  public  care  and  polite  confer 
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Bation.  Oar  acton  assume  all  that  state  off  the  stage  which  they 
do  on  it ;  and,  to  use  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  green* 
room,  every  one  is  up  in  his  part  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  they 
seem  to  forget  their  real  characters." 

.  These  strictures  were  considered  by  Garrick  as  intended  for 
himself,  and  they  were  rankling  in  his  mind  when  Goldsmith 
waited  upon  him  and  solicited  his  vote  for  the  vacant  secretary* 
ship  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  manager  was  a  member. 
Garrick,  puffed  up  by  his  dramatic  renown  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  great,  and  knowing  Goldsmith  only  by  his  budding  re- 
putation, may  not  have  considered  him  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  conciliated.  In  reply  to  his  solicitations,  he  observed  that 
he  could  hardly  expect  his  friendly  exertions  after  the  unprovoked 
attack  he  had  made  upon  his  management.  Goldsmith  replied 
that  he  had  indulged  in  no  personalities,  and  had  only  spoken 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  made  no  further  apology 
nor  application  ;  failed  to  get  the  appointment,  and  considered 
Garrick  his  enemy.  In  the  second  edition*  of  his  treatise  he  ex- 
punged or  modified  the  passages  which  had  given  the  manager 
offence ;  but  though  the  author  and  actor  became  intimate  in 
after  years,  this  false  step  at  the  outset  of  their  intercourse  was 
never  forgotten. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith  engaged  with  Dr.  Smollett,  who 
was  about  to  launch  the  British  Magazine.  Smollett  was  a  com- 
plete schemer  and  speculator  in  literature,  and  intent  upon  enter 
prises  that  had  money  rather  than  reputation  in  view.  Goldsmith 
has  a  good-humored  hit  at  this  propensity  in  one  of  his  papers 
m  the  Bee,  in  which  ho  represents  Johnson,  Hume,  and  others 
taking  seats  in  the  stagecoach  bound  for  Fame,  while  Smollett  pre- 
fers that  destined  for  Riches. 

6* 
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Another  prominent  employer  of  Goldsmith  was  Mr.  Job 
Newbery,  who  engaged  him  to  contribute  occasional  essays  to  a 
newspaper  entitled  the  Pnblio  Ledger,  which  made  its  lint  ap- 
pearanoe  on  the  12th  of  January,  1760.  His  most  valuable  and 
characteristic  contributions  to  this  paper  were  his  Chinese  Irf* 
tcrs,  subsequently  modified  into  the  Citizen  of  the  World.  Then 
lucubrations  attracted  general  attention  ;  they  were  reprinted  is 
the  various  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  and  met  with  great 
applause.  The  name  of  the  author,  however,  was  as  yet  but  little 
known. 

Being  now  easier  in  circumstances,  and  in  the  receipt  of  fre- 
quent sums  from  the  booksellers,  Goldsmith,  about  the  middle 
of  1760,  emerged  from  his  dismal  abode  in  Green  Arbor  Court, 
and  took  respectable  apartments  in  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet- 
street 

Still  lie  continued  to  look  back  with  considerate  benevolence 
to  the  poor  hostess,  whose  necessities  he  had  relieved  by  pawning 
his  gala  coat,  for  we  nre  told  that  '*  he  often  supplied  her  with 
food  from  his  own  table,  and  visited  her  frequently  with  the  sole 
purpose  to  be  kind  to  her." 

He  now  became  a  member  of  a  debating  club,  called  the 
Robin  Hood,  which  used  to  meet  near  Temple  Bar,  and  in  which 
Burke,  while  yet  a  Temple  student,  had  first  tried  his  powers. 
Goldsmith  spoke  here  occasionally,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Robin 
Hood  archives  as  "  a  candid  disputant,  with  a  clear  head  and  an 
nonest  heart,  though  coming  but  seldom  to  the  society."    His 
relish  was  for  clubs  of  a  more  social,  jovial  nature,  and  he  wai 
never  fond  of  argument.     An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  bis 
first  introduction  to  the  club,  by  Samuel  Derrick,  an  Irish  ac- 
quaintance of  some  humor.     On  entering,  Goldsmith  was  struck 
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with  the  self-important  appearance  of  the  chairman  ensconced  in 
a  large  gilt  chair.     "  This,"  said  he,  "  mnst  he  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor at  least."    "  No,  no,"  raplied  Derrick,  "  he's  only  master  of  the 
volls" — The  chairman  was  a  baker. 
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In  his  new  lodgings  iu  Wine-Office  Court,  Goldsmith  began  to 
receive  visits  of  ceremony,  and  to  entertain  his  literary  friends. 
Among  the  latter  he  now  numbered  several  names  of  note,  such 
as  Guthrie,  Murphy,  Christopher  Smart,  and  Bickerstaff.  He 
had  also  a  numerous  class  of  hangers-on,  the  small  fry  of  litera- 
ture :  who,  knowing  his  almost  utter  incapacity  to  refuse  a  pecu- 
niary request,  were  apt,  now  that  he  was  considered  flush,  to  levy 
continual  taxes  upon  his  purse. 

Among  others,  one  Pilkington.  an  old  college  acquaintance 
but  now  a  shifting  adventurer,  duped  him  in  the  most  ludicrous^ 
manner.     He  called  on  him  with  a  face  full  of  perplexity.    A 
lady  of  the  first  rank  having  an  extraordinary  fancy  for  curious^ 
animals,  for  which  she  was  willing  to  give  enormous  sums,  he  had- 
procured  a  couple  of  white  mice  to  be  forwarded  to  her  from 
India.     They  were  actually  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  river. 
Her  grace  had  been  apprized  of  their  arrival,  and  was  all  impa- 
tience to  see  them.     Unfortunately,  he  had  no  cage  to  put  them 
in,  noi  clothes  to  appear  in  before  a  lady  of  her  rank     Two 
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guineas  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  but  where  were  two 
guineas  to  be  procured  I 

The  simple  heart  of  Goldsmith  was  touched ;  but,  alas !  he  had 
but  half  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  It  was  unfortunate,  but,  after 
a  pause,  his  friend  suggested,  with  some  hesitation,  "  that  money 
might  be  raised  upon  his  watch :  it  would  but  be  the  loan  of  a 
few  hours."  So  said,  so  done ;  the  watch  was  delivered  to  the 
worthy  Mr.  Pilkington  to  be  pledged  at  a  neighboring  pawn 
broker's,  but  nothing  farther  was  ever  seen  of  him,  the  watch,  or 
the  white  mice.  The  next  that  Goldsmith  heard  of  the  poor 
shifting  scapegrace,  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  starving  with  want, 
upon  which,  forgetting  or  forgiving  the  trick  he  had  played  upon 
him,  he  sent  him  a  guinea.  Indeed  he  used  often  to  relate  with 
great  humor  the  foregoing  anecdote  of  his  credulity,  and  was 
ultimately  in  some  degree  indemnified  by  its  suggesting  to  him 
the  amusing  little  story,  of  Prince  Bonbennin  and  the  White 
House  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

In  this  year  Goldsmith  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  toward  whom  be  was  drawn  by  strong  sympathies, 
though  their  natures  were  widely  different.  Both  had  struggled 
from  early  life  with  poverty,  but  had  struggled  in  different  ways. 
Goldsmith,  buoyant,  heedless,  sanguine,  tolerant  of  evils  and 
easily  pleased,  had  shifted  along  by  any  temporary  expedient; 
cast  down  at  every  turn,  but  rising  again  with  indomitable  good- 
humor,  and  still  carried  forward  by  his  talent  at  hoping.  John- 
son, melancholy  and  hypochondriacal,  and  prone  to  apprehend  the 
worst,  yet  sternly  resolute  to  battle  with  and  conquer  it,  had 
Blade  his  way  doggedly  and  gloomily,  but  with  a  noble  principle 
of  self-reliance  and  a  disregard  of  foreign  aid.     Both  had  been 

irregular  at  college,  Goldsmith,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  levity 
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af  Lis  attar*  a&d  his  fecial  and 

Lii  acerbity  and  gloom 

bistseif  ajnkea  of  at  gay  and 

bad  joined  ia  M»e  rioiows  c 

be.  - 1  was  mad  and  rioleai     It 

took  lor  frolic.     /  was  mnseraUy  poor,  amd  I  tkompkt  to/gkl  ay 

way  by  my  literature  amd  my  irifL     So  I  disregarded  all  pom 

and  all  authority." 

Goldsmith's  poTertj  was  Barer  accompanied  bj  bittersesij 
bat  neither  waa  it  accompanied  by  the  guardian  pride  which  kept 
Johnson  from  falling  into  the  degrading  shifts  of  poverty.    Gold- 
smith had  an  anfortnnate  facility  at  borrowing,  and  helping  hint- 
self  along  by  the  contributions  of  bis  friends :  no  doubt  trusting* 
in  his  hopeful  way.  uf  one  day  making  retribution.     Johnson* 
never   hoped,  and    therefore   never  borrowed.     In  his  sternesav 
trials  he  proudly  bore  the  ills  he  could  not  master.     In  bis  youth*, 
when  some  unknown  friend,  seeing  his  shoes  completely  worn— 
out.  left  a  new  pair  at  his  chamber  door,  be  disdained  to  accept 
the  boon,  and  threw  them  away. 

Though  like  Goldsmith  an  im methodical  student,  he  had  im- 
bibed deeper  draughts  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  a  riper 
scholar.  While  Goldsmith's  happy  constitution  and  genial  humors 
carried  him  abroad  into  sunshine  and  enjoyment.  Johnson's 
physical  infirmities  and  mental  gloom  drove  him  upon  himself; 
to  the  resources  of  reading  and  meditation;  threw  a  deeper 
though  darker  enthusiasm  into  his  mind,  and  stored  a  retentive 
memory  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

After  several  years  of  youth  passed  in  the  country  as  usher, 
\vni'.\u:r.  and  an  occasional  writer  for  the  press.  Johnson,  when 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  came  up  to  London  with  a  half-written 
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tragedy  in  bis  pocket ;  and  David  Gar  rick,  laje  his  pupil,  and 
several  years  his  junior,  as  a  companion,  both  poor  and  penniless 
both,  like  Goldsmith,  seeking  their  fortune  in  the  metropolis. 
"  We  rode  and  tied,"  said  Garrick  sportively  in  after  years  of 
prosperity,  when  he  spoke  of  their  humble  wayfaring.  "  I  came 
to  London,"  said  Johnson,  "with  twopence  halfpenny  in  my 
pocket" — u  Eh,  what's  that  you  say  ?"  cried  Garrick,  "  with  two- 
pence halfpenny  in  your  pocket?"  "Why,  yes:  I  came  with 
twopence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  thou.  Davy,  with  but 
three  halfpence  in  thine."  Nor  was  there  much  exaggeration  in 
the  picture ;  for  so  poor  were  they  in  purse  and  credit,  that  after 
their  arrival  they  had,  with  difficulty,  raised  five  pounds,  by 
giving  their  joint  note  to  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand. 

Many,  many  years  had  Johnson  gone  on  obscurely  in  London, 
u  fighting  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his  wit ;"  enduring  all 
the  hardships  and  miseries  of  a  Grub-street  writer :  so  destitute 
at  one  time,  that  he  and  Savage  the  poet  had  walked  all  night 
about  St  James's  Square,  both  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging,  yet  both  full  of  poetry  and  patriotism,  and  determined 
to  stand  by  their  country ;  so  shabby  in  dress  at  another  time, 
that  when  he  dined  at  Cave's,  his  bookseller,  when  there  was 
prosperous  company,  he  could  not  make  his  appearance  at  table, 
but  had  his  dinner  handed  to  him  behind  a  screen. 

Yet  through  all  the  long  and  dreary  struggle,  often  diseased 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he  had  been  resolutely  self-dependent, 
and  proudly  self-respectful;  he  had  fulfilled  his  college  vow, 
he  had  "fought  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his  wit."  His 
u  Rambler "  and  u  Idler  "  had  made  him  the  great  moralist  of 
the  age,  and  his  "  Dictionary  and  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,"  that  stupendous   monument  of  individual  labor,  had 
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tad  the  admiration  ef  the  Warned  world.  He  wis  now  tt  th* 
Wad  of  intellectual  society  :  and  had  become  as  distinguishec 
by  hi*  conTcrsatiocai  at  Ills  literary  powers.  He  had  become  as 
much  an  autocrat  in  his  sphere  as  his  fellow-wayfarer  and  adven- 
turer Garrick  had  became  of  the  stage,  and  had  been  humorously 
dabbed  br  Smollett.  -  The  Great  Cham  of  Literature." 

Such  was  Dr.  Johnson,  when  on  the  31st  of  May,  1761,  he 
was  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  guest  at  a  literary  supper  given 
by  Goldsmith,  to  a  numerous  party  at  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine- 
Office  Court.  It  was  the  opening  of  their  acquaintance.  John* 
sod  had  felt  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  Goldsmith  as  an 
author,  and  been  pleased  by  the  honorable  mention  made  of  him- 
self in  the  Bee  and  the  Chinese  Letters.  Dr.  Percy  called  upon 
Johnson  to  take  him  to  Goldsmith's  lodgings  he  found  Johnson 
arrayed  with  unusual  care  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  hat, 
and  a  well  powdered  wig ;  and  could  not  but  notice  his  uncom- 
mon spruceness.  -  Why,  sir,M  replied  Johnsou,  ••  I  hear  that 
Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of 
cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice,  and  I  am  desir- 
ous this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example." 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  ripened  into  intimacy  in 
the  course  of  frequent  meetings  at  the  shop  of  Davies.  the  book- 
seller in  Russell-street,  Coven t  Garden.  As  this  was  one  of  the 
great  literary  gossiping  places  of  the  day.  especially  to  the  cir- 
cle over  which  Johnson  presided,  it  is  worthy  of  some  specifica- 
tion. Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  noted  in  after  times  as  the  biographer 
of  Garrick,  had  originally  been  on  the  stage,  and  though  a  small 
man.  had  enacted  tyrannical  tragedy,  with  a  pomp  and  magnilo- 
quence beyond  his  size,  if  wc  may  trust  the  description  given  of 
him  by  Churchill  in  the  Rosciad : 
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*  Statesman  all  over — in  plots  famous  grown, 
Ha  mouth*  m  sentence  as  curs  mouth  m  bone." 

This  unlucky  sentence  is  said  to  have  crippled  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  tragic  career,  and  ultimately  to  have  driven  him  from  the 
stage.  He  carried  into  the  bookselling  craft  somewhat  of  the 
grandiose  manner  of  the  stage,  and  was  prone  to  be  mouthy  and 
magniloquent. 

Churchill  had  intimated,  that  while  on  the  stage  he  was 
more  noted  for  his  pretty  wife  than  his  good  acting : 

"  With  him  came  mighty  Davies  ;  on  my  life, 
That  fellow  has  a  very  pretty  wife." 

* Pretty  Mrs.  Davies '  continued  to  be  the  lode-star  of  his 
fortunes.  Her  tea-table  became  almost  as  much  a  literary 
lounge  as  her  husband's  shop.  She  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Ursa  Major  of  literature  by  her  winning  ways,  as  she  poured 
out  for  him  cups  without  stint  of  his  favorite  beverage.  Indeed 
it  is  suggested  that  she  was  one  leading  cause  of  his  habitual 
resort  to  this  literary  haunt.  Others  were  drawn  thither  for  the 
sake  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  thus  it  became  a  resort  of 
many  of  the  notorieties  of  the  day.  Here  might  occasionally  hi 
teen  Bennet  Langton,  George  Steevens,  Dr.  Percy,  celebrated  for 
nis  ancient  ballads,  and  sometimes  Warburtou  in  prelatic  state. 
Garrick  resorted  to  it  for  a  time,  but  soon  grew  shy  and  suspi- 
cious, declaring  that  most  of  the  authors  who  frequented  Mr 
Davies's  shop  went  merely  to  abuse  him. 

Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  day,  was  a  frequent  visitor ; 
his  broad  face  beaming  with  fun  and  waggery,  and  his  satirical 
eyo  ever  on  the  look-out  for  characters  and  incidents  for  his 
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faces.  He  was  struck  with  the  odd  habits  and  appearance  of 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  now  so  often  brought  together  in 
Daviess  shop.  He  was  about  to  put  on  the  stage  a  farce  called 
The  Orators,  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  Robin  Hood  debating  club, 
and  resolved  to  show  up  the  two  doctors  in  it  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  town. 

"  What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick,  sir  ?  w  said  John- 
son to  Davies.  "  Sixpence,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  then,  sir, 
give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  a  shilling  one. 
Ill  have  a  double  quantity ,  for  I  am  told  Foote  means  to  take 
me  off  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow  shall  not  do 
it  with  impunity.91 

Foote  had  no  disposition  to  undergo  the  criticism  of  tho 
cudgel  wielded  by  such  potent  hands,  so  the  farce  of  Tho  Orators 
appeared  without  tho  caricatures  of  tho  lexicographer  and  tho 
essayist. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Orienul  projects. — Literary  jobs. — The  Cherokee  chiefs. — Merry  lattngtufl 
and  the  White  Conduit  House. — Letters  on  the  History  of  England.— 
James  Boswell. — Dinner  of  Da  vies. — Anecdotes  of  Johnson  and  Gold* 
smith. 

Notwithstanding  his  growing  success,  Goldsmith  continued  to 
consider  literature'  a  mere  make-shift,  and  his  vagrant  imagina- 
tion teemed  with  schemes  and  plans  of  a  grand  but  indefinite 
nature.  One  was  for  visiting  the  East  and  exploring  the  interior 
of  Asia.  He  had,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a  vague  notion 
that  valuable  discoveries  were  to  be  made  there,  and  many  useful 
inventions  in  the  arts  brought  back  to  the  stock  of  European 
knowledge.  u  Thus,  in  Siberian  Tartary,"  observes  he,  in  one  of 
his  writings,  "the  natives  extract  a  strong  spirit  from  milk, 
which  is  a  secret  probably  unknown  to  the  chemists  of  Europe. 
In  the  most  savage  parts  of  India  they  are  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  dying  vegetable  substances  scarlet,  and  that  of  refining 
lead  into  a  metal  which,  for  hardness  and  color,  is  little  inferior 
to  silver." 

Goldsmith  adds  a  description  of  the  kind  of  person  suited  to 
tuoh  an  enterprise,  in  which  he  evidently  had  himself  in  view. 

u  He  should  be  a  man  of  philosophical  turn,  one  apt  to  de> 
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duce  consequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  occurrences; 
neither  8  wo  In  with  pride,  nor  hardened  by  prejudice ;  neithei 
wedded  to  one  particular  system,  nor  instructed  only  in  one 
particular  science  ;  neither  wholly  a  botanist,  nor  quite  an  anti 
quarian ;  his  mind  should  be  tinctured  with  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge, and  his  manners  humanised  by  an  intercourse  with  men. 
He  should  be  in  some  measure  an  enthusiast  to  the  design ;  fond 
of  travelling,  from  a  rapid  imagination  and  an  innate  lore  of 
change;  furnished  with  a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every 
fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger." 

In  1761,  when  Lord  Bute  became  prime  minister  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  Goldsmith  drew  up  a  memoriil 
on  the  subject,  suggesting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  i 
mission  to  those  countries  solely  for  useful  and  scientific  pur- 
ees ;  and,  the  better  to  iusure  success,  he  preceded  his  applica- 
tion to  the  government  by  an  ingenious  essay  to  the  same  effect 
in  the  Public  Ledger. 

His  memorial  and  his  essay  were  fruitless,  his  project  most 
probably  being  deemed  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  Still  it  con- 
tinued to  haunt  bis  mind,  and  he  would  often  talk  of  making  an 
expedition  to  Aleppo  some  time  or  other,  when  his  means  were 
greater,  to  inquire  into  the  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  to 
bring  home  miv.U  as  might  be  valuable.  Johnson,  who  knew  how 
little  poor  Goldsmith  was  fitted  by  scientific  lore  for  this  favorite 
NC'heiiie  '»f  his  fancy,  scoffed  at  the  project  when  it  was  mentioned 
to  him.  '•  Of  all  men,"  said  he.  u  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit 
to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquiry,  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such 
arts  as  we  already  possess,  and,  consequently,  could  not  know 
what  would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical 
knowledge.     Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  whici 
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you  see  in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  far* 
nished  a  wonderful  improvement." 

His  connection  with  Newbery  the  bookseller  now  lod  him  into 
a  variety  of  temporary  jobs,  such  as  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cock-lane 
Ghost,  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash,  the  famous  Master  of  Ceremonies 
at  Bath,  &o. :  one  of  the  best  things  for  his  fame,  however,  was 
the  remodelling  and  republication  of  his  Chinese  Letters  under 
the  title  of  "  the  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  work  which  has  long 
since  taken  its  merited  stand  among  the  classics  of  the  English 
language.  "  Few  works,"  it  has  been  observed  by  one  of  hfo 
biographers,  "  exhibit  a  nicer  perception,  or  more  delicate  de- 
lineation of  life  and  manners.  Wit,  humor,  and  sentiment, 
pervade  every  page ;  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day  are  touched 
with  the  most  playful  and  diverting  satire ;  and  English  charac- 
teristics, in  endless  variety,  are  hit  off  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master." 

In  seeking  materials  for  his  varied  views  of  life,  he  often 
mingled  in  strange  scenes  and  got  involved  in  whimsical  situa- 
tions. In  the  summer  of  1762  he  was  one  of  the  thousands  who 
went  to  see  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  whom  he  mentions  in  one  of  his 
writings.  The  Indians  made  their  appearance  in  grand  costume, 
hideously  painted  and  besmeared.  In  the  course  of  the  visit 
Goldsmith  made  one  of  the  chiefs  a  present,  who,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  gratitude,  gave  him  an  embrace  that  loft  his  face  well 
bedaubed  with  oil  and  red  ochre. 

Towards  the  close  of  1762  he  removed  to  "  merry  Islington," 
then  a  country  village,  though  now  swallowed  up  in  omnivcroui 
London.  He  went  there  for  the  benefit  of  country  air,  his  health 
being  injured  by  literary  application  and  confinement,  and  to  be 
Bear  his  chief  employer,  Mr.  Newbery,  who  resided  in  the  Canon- 
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burr  House  In  this  neighborhood  ho  vied  to  take  hit  solitst; 
rambles,  sometimes  extending  hit  walks  to  the  gardens  of  tbc 
u  While  Conduit  House."  so  famous  among  the  essayists  of  the 
last  century.  While  strolling  one  day  in  these  gardens,  he  met 
thre*»  females  of  the  family  of  a  respectable  tradesman  to  whoa 
he  was  under  some  obligation  With  his  prompt  disposition  to 
oblige,  he  conducted  them  about  the  garden,  treated  them  to  tea, 
and  ran  up  a  bill  in  the  most  open-handed  manner  imaginable; 
it  was  only  when  he  came  to  pay  that  h*  found  himself  in  one 
of  his  old  dilemmas — he  had  n  it  the  wherewithal  in  his  pocket 
A  scene  of  perplexity  now  took  place  between  him  and  the 
waiter,  in  the  midst  of  which  came  up  some  of  bis  acquaintances, 
in  who«e  eyes  he  wished  to  stand  particularly  welL  This  com- 
puted his  mortification  There  was  no  concealing  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  position  The  sneers  of  the  waiter  revealed  it.  Hii 
acquaintances  amused  themselves  for  some  time  at  his  expense, 
professing  their  inability  to  relieve  him.  When,  however,  they 
had  enjoyed  their  banter,  the  waiter  was  paid,  and  poor  Gold- 
smith enabled  to  convoy  off  the  ladies  with  flying  colors. 

Among  the  various  productions  thrown  off  by  him  for  the 
booksellers  during  this  growing  period  of   his  reputation,  wis 
a  small  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled    "  the   History  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son  "    It 
was  digested  from   Hume.  Rapin.  Carte,  and  Kennet      These 
authors  he  would   read    in    the    morning:    make  a  few  notes: 
ramble  with  a  friend  into  the  country  about  the  skirts  of  u merry 
Islington  :"  return  to  a  temperate  dinner  and  cheerful  evening.' 
and.  before  going  to  bed.  write  off  what  had  arranged  itself  in 
his  head  from  the  studies  of  the  morning.     In  this  way  he  took 
a  more  genera]  view  of  the  subject,  and  wrote  in  a  more  free  and 
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fluent  style  than  if  he  had  been  mousing  at  the  time  among 
authorities.  The  work,  like  many  others  written  by  him  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  career,  was  anonymous.  Some 
attributed  it  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  others  to  Lord  Orrery,  and 
others  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  latter  seemed  pleased  to  be  tho 
putative  father,  and  never  disowned  the  bantling  thus  laid  at  his 
door ;  and  well  might  he  have  been  proud  to  be  considered  capa- 
ble of  producing  what  has  been  well-pronounced  "  the  most 
finished  and  elegant  summary  of  English  history  in  the  same 
compass  that  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  written." 

The  reputation  of  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  perceived,  grew 
slowly ;  he  was  known  and  estimated  by  a  few ;  but  he  had  not 
those  brilliant  though  fallacious  qualities  which  flash  upon  the 
public,  and  excite  loud  but  transient  applause.  His  works  were 
more  read  than  cited  ;  and  the  charm  of  style,  for  which  he  was 
especially  noted,  was  more  apt  to  be  felt  than  talked  about.  He 
used  often  to  repine,  in  a  half-humorous,  half-querulous  manner, 
at  his  tardiness  in  gaining  the  laurels  which  he  felt  to  be  his  due. 
"  The  public,"  he  would  exclaim,  "will  never  do  me  justice ;  when 
ever  I  write  any  thing,  they  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it." 

About  the  beginning  of  1763  he  became  acquainted  with 
Boswell  whose  literary  gossi  pings  were  destined  to  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  his  reputation.  Boswell  was  at  that  time  a 
young  man,  light,  buoyant,  pushing,  and  presumptuous.  He  had 
a  morbid  passion  for  mingling  in  the  society  of  men  noted  for 
wit  and  learning,  and  had  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  bent  upon 
Baking  his  waj  into  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis.  An 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  literary  luminary  of  the 
day,  was  the  crowning  object  of  his  aspiring  and  somewhat 
ludicrous  ambition.     He  expected  to  meet  him  at  a  dinner  to 
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A  traiwaia  txk  i iaee  ai  aUe  between  GoMsmitfc  aie 
Mr  £>'.cers  foster,  cmlskjs  «t?  tie  weD-kaon  eoilectkn  of 
B».i&srm  ;ofiS?T.  stwik  merits  «t?  the  cwmaft  poetry  of  the 
iij  •x-.'.ljti  :i  :w!arn£  i:-r:  was  s:w  of  superior  merit 
L»>i»*T  :.V'i  i_*  :wi  ?:L«:fc-:«  :&  rrw-f  of  the  eoatrarr.  ''It 
a  ;n-t-'  sa.i  re.  -  w*  *»=.  >«m  vf  so  raiaees  r.ow-a-davs.  like 
1*7  :?ii  Oi-4  z-:  5i  Ow-I-a"*  I>*y.  t  -t  we  have  Tillage*  composed 
'A  Terr  rr«;:v  &-:.^*» "  «>-".i*aii:J:.  however,  maintained  thai 
tL ere  was  LCthitz  a  cove  =>ed::cr:ty.  an  opinion  in  which  John- 
•on.  to  wLoo  ;:  tu  re;«aied.  ec:.carred.  aad  with  reason,  for  the 
era  was  or.e  of  iLe  dead  levels  of  British  poetrj. 

Bos  well  Las  made  no  note  of  this  conversation ;  he  was  to 
t:rj itarian  in  his  literary  devotion,  and  disposed  to  wors'iip  none 
('•it  Johnson.  Little  Davies  endeavored  to  console  him  fcrhii 
disappointment,  and  to  stay  the  stomach  of  his  curiosity,  bt 
iriving  him  imitations  of  the  gruat  lexicographer;  mouthing  his 
word*,  rolling  his  head,  and  assuming  as  ponderous  a  manner  ai 
fn*  potty  person  would  permit.  Bos  well  was  shortly  afterwards 
madr.'  happy  by  an  introduction  to  Johnson,  of  whom  he  became 
the  obsequious  satellite.  From  him  he  likewise  imbibed  a  more 
ftivorablo  opinion  cf  Goldsmith's  merits,  though  be  was  fain  to 
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consider  them  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  his  Magnus 
Apollo.  u  He  had  sagacity  enough,"  says  he,  "  to  cultivate  assi- 
duously the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model  To 
mo  and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously  copied  the 
manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale."  So 
on  another  occasion  he  calls  him  K  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Johnsonian  school."  "  His  respectful  attachment  to  John- 
son," adds  he,  "was  then  at  its  height;  for  his  own  literary 
reputation  had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a 
Tain  desire  of  competition  with  his  great  master." 

What  beautiful  instances  does  the  garrulous  Boswell  give  of 
the  goodness  of  heart  of  Johnson,  and  the  passing  homage  to  it 
by  Goldsmith.  They  were  speaking  of  a  Mr.  Levctt,  long  an  in- 
mate of  Johnson's  house  and  a  dependent  on  his  bounty ;  but 
who,  Boswell  thought,  must  be  an  irksome  charge  upon  him. 
u  He  is  poor  and  honest,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  which  is  recommen- 
dation enough  to  Johnson." 

Boswell  mentioned  another  person  of  a  very  bad  character, 
and  wondered  at  Johnson's  kindness  to  him.  "  He  is  now  be- 
come miserable,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  and  that  insures  the  protec- 
tion of  Johnson."  Encomiums  like  these  speak  almost  as  much 
for  the  heart  of  him  who  praises  as  of  him  who  is  praised. 

Subsequently,  when  Boswell  had  become  more  intense  in  his 

literary  idolatry,  he  affected   to  undervalue  Goldsmith,  and  a 

lurking  hostility  to  him  is  discernible  throughout  his  writings 

which  some  have  attributed  to  a  silly  spirit  of  jealousy  of  th 

superior  esteem  evinced  for  the  poet  by  Dr.  Johnson.     We  havt 

a  gleam  of  this  in  his  account  of  the  drat  evening  he  spent  in 

company  with  those  two  eminent  authors  at  their  famous  resort, 
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the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street  This  took  place  on  the  1st  oi 
Jul j%  1763.  The  trio  supped  together,  and  passed  some  time  in 
literary  conversation.  On  quitting  the  tavern,  Johnson,  who  had 
now  been  sociably  acquainted  with  Goldsmith  for  two  years,  and 
knew  bis  merits,  took  him  with  him  to  drink  tea  with  his  blind 
ensioner,  Miss  Williams ;  a  high  privilege  among  his  intimate! 
nd  admirers.  To  Boswell,  a  recent  acquaintance,  whose  intra- 
eive  sycophancy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  into  his  confidential 
intimacy,  he  gave  no  invitation.  Boswell  felt  it  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  a  little  mind.  u  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  says  he,  in  his  me- 
moirs, u  being  a  privileged  man,  went  with  him,  strutting  away, 
and  calling  to  me  with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an  esote- 
ric over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  '  I  go  to  Mia 
Williams.1  I  confess  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of 
which  be  seemed  to  be  so  proud ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I 
obtained  the  same  mark  of  distinction." 

Obtained  !  but  how  ?  not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the  force  of  unpre- 
tending but  congenial  merit,  but  by  a  course  of  the  most  push- 
ing, contriving,  and  spaniel-like  subserviency.  Really,  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  man  to  illustrate  his  mental  insignificance,  by  con- 
tinually placing  himself  in  juxtaposition  with  the  great  lexi- 
cographer, has  something  in  it  perfectly  ludicrous.  Never, 
sinco  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  has  there  been 
presented  to  the  world  a  more  whimsically  contrasted  pair  of  as 
bociates  than  Johnson  and  BoswelL 

"Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels?"  asked  some 
no  wheu  Boswell  had  worked  his  way  into  incessant  companion- 
ship.    *'  He   is  not   a  cur."    replied  Goldsmith,  "you  are  too 
severe ;  he  is  only  a  bur.     Tom  Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in 
sport,  and  ho  has  the  faoulty  of  sticking.11 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Rsguth  a  visitor  at  Islington — his  character. — Street  studies.— Sympathies 
between  authors  and  painters  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — his  character— hh 
dinners. — The  Literary  Club — its  members.—  Johnson's  revels  with  Lanky 
and  Beau. — Goldsmith  at  the  club. 

Among  the  intimates  who  used  to  visit  the  poet  occasionally  in 
his  retreat  at  Islington,  was  Hogarth  the  painter.  Goldsmith 
had  spoken  well  of  him  in  his  essays  in  the  Public  Ledger,  and 
this  formed  the  first  link  in  their  friendship.  He  was  at  this 
time  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  a  stout, 
active,  bustling  little  man,  in  a  sky-blue  coat,  satirical  and  dogma- 
tie,  yet  full  of  real  benevolence  and  the  love  of  human  nature. 
He  was  the  moralist  and  philosopher  of  the  pencil';  like  Gold 
smith  he  had  sounded  the  depths  of  vice  and  misery,  without 
being  polluted  by  them ;  and  though  his  picturings  had  not* 
the  pervading  amenity  of  those  of  the  essayist,  and  dwelt 
more  on  the  crimes  and  vices,  than  the  follies  and  humors  of  man* 
kind,  yet  they  were  all  calculated,  in  like  manner,  to  fill  the  mind 
with  instruction  and  precept,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

Hogarth  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  of  the  rural  feel* 
ing  with  which  Goldsmith  was  so  amply  endowed,  and  may  not 
have  accompanied  him  in  his  strolls  about  hedges  and  green 
fames*,  but  he  was  a  fit  companion  with  whom  to  explore  the 
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of  London,  in  which  he  was  continually  on  the  look-oat  fox 
character  and  incident  One  of  Hogarth's  admirers  speaks  of 
laving  come  upon  him  in  Castle-street,  engaged  in  one  of  hii 
:  :reet  sradka.  watching  two  dots  who  were  quarrelling ;  pitting 
ctc  on  th*  hack  who  flinched,  and  endeavoring  to  spirit  him  up 
i<>  «  fresh  encounter.  -  At  him  againj  D —  him,  if  I  wool 
ttke  it  of  him  *  at  hi  v.  acain  V 

A  frail  memorial  of  this  intimacy  between  the  painter  and 
the  poet  exist*  in  a  portrait  in  oil  called  *  Goldsmith's  Hostess.1 
Ft  is  supposed  to  hare  been  painted  by  Hogarth  in  the  coarse  of 
his  visits  to  Islington,  and  given  by  him  to  the  poet  as  a  means 
of  paving  his  landlady.  There  are  no  friendships  among  men  of 
talents  more  likely  to  be  sincere  than  those  between  painters  and 
po<:*>  Possessed  of  the  same  qualities  of  mind,  governed  by  the 
same  principles  of  taste  and  natural  laws  of  grace  and  beauty, 
but  applying  them  to  different  yet  mutually  illustrative  arts,  they 
are  constantly  in  svmrathv.  and  never  in  collision  with  each 
other. 

A  still  more  congenial  intimacy  of  the  kind  was  that  con- 
tracted by  Goldsmith  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  latter  was  now  about  forty  vcars  of  ace.  a  few  years  older 
than  the  poet,  whom  he  charmed  by  the  blandness  and  benignity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, as  much  as  he, did  by  the  graces  of  his  pencil  and  the 
magic  of  his  coloring.  They  were  men  of  kindred  genius,  excel- 
ling in  corresponding  qualities  of  their  several  arts,  for  style  in 
writing  is  what  color  is  in  painting  :  both  are  innate  endow 
aunts,  and  equally  magical  in  their  effects.  Certaiu  graces  and 
harmonies  of  both  may  be  acquired  by  diligent  study  and  imita- 
tion, but  only  in  a  limited  degree  ;  whereas  by  their  natural 
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possessors  they  are  exercised  spontaneously,  almost  unconscious- 
ly, and  with  ever-varying  fascination.  Reynolds  soon  under 
stood  and  appreciated  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  and  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  ensued  between  them 

At  Reynolds's  house  Goldsmith  mingled  in  a  higher  range  of 
company  than  he.  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  fame  of  this 
celebrated  artist,  and  his  amenity  of  manners,  were  gathering 
round  him  men  of  talents  of  all  kinds,  and  the  increasing  afflu- 
ence of  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  give  full  indulgence  to 
his  hospitable  disposition.  Poor  Goldsmith  had  not  yet,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  acquired  reputation  enough  to  atone  for  his  exter- 
nal defects  and  his  want  of  the  air  of  good  society.  Miss  Rey- 
nolds used  to  inveigh  against  his  personal  appearance,  which  gave 
her  the  idea,  she  said,  of  a  low  mechanic,  a  journeyman  tailor. 
One  evening  at  a  large  supper  party,  being  called  upon  to  give 
as  a  toast,  the  ugliest  man  she  knew,  she  gave  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
upon  which  a  lady  who  sat  opposite,  and  whom  she  had  never 
met  before,  shook  hands  with  her  across  the  table,  and  "  hoped 
to  become  better  acquainted." 

We  have  a  graphic  and  amusing  picture  of  Reynolds's  hos- 
pitable but  motley  establishment,  in  an  account  given  by  a  Mr 
Oourtenay  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  though  it  speaks  of  a  time 
after  Reynolds  had  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  "  There 
was  something  singular,"  said  he,  "  in  the  style  and  economy  of 
Bir  Joshua's  table  that  contributed  to  pleasantry  and  good 
humor,  a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to  order 
and  arrangement.  At  five  o'clock  precisely,  dinner  was  served, 
whether  all  the  invited  guests  had  arrived  or  not.  Sir  Joshua 
was  never  so  fashionably  ill-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps  for 
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two  or  throe  persons  of  rank  or  title,  ami  pat  tie  rest  oftheeea> 
panj  oat  of  hamor  by  this  invidious  distinctkML  His  invite' 
tions,  however,  did  not  regulate  the  number  of  his  guests.  Many 
dropped  in  uninvited.  A  table  prepared  for  seven  or  eight  wsi 
often  compelled  to  contain  fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  was  a  eon* 
sequent  deficiency  of  knives,  forks,  plates,  and  glasses.  Thi 
attendance  was  in  the  same  style,  and  those  who  were  knowing 
in  the  ways  of  the  house  took  care  on  sitting  dowc  to  call 
instantly  for  beer,  bread  or  wine,  that  they  night  secure  a 
supply  before  the  first  coarse  was  over.  He  was  once  prevailed 
on  to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses  at  dinner,  to 
save  time  and  prevent  confusion.  These  gradually  were  de- 
molished in  the  course  of  service,  and  were  never  replaced. 
These  trifling  embarrassments,  however,  only  served  to  enhance 
the  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertainment  The 
wine,  cookery  and  dishes  were  but  little  attended  to ;  nor  was 
the  fish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or  recommended  Amidst  this 
convivial  animated  bustle  among  his  guests,  our  host  sat  per* 
fectly  composed  ;  always  attentive  to  what  was  said,  never  mind- 
ing what  was  ate  or  drank,  but  left  every  one  at  perfect  liberty 
to  scramble  for  himself." 

Out  of  the  casual  but  frequeut  meeting  of  men  of  talent  at 
this  hospitable  board  rose  that  association  of  wits,  authors, 
scholars,  and  statesmen,  renowned  as  the  Literary  Club.  Rey- 
nolds was  the  first  to  propose  a  regular  association  of  the  kind 
and  was  eagerly  seconded  by  Johnson,  who  proposed  as  a  model 
a  club  which  he  had  formed  many  years  previously  in  Ivy  Lane 
but  which  was  now  extinct  Like  that  club  the  number  of  mem 
bcrs  was  limited  to  nine.     They  were  to  meet  and  sup  together 
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onoo  a  week,  on  Monday  night,  at  the  Turk's  Head  on  Gerard 
street,  Soho,  and  two  members  were  to  constitute  a  meeting.  It 
took  a  regular  form  in  the  year  1764,  but  did  not  receive  itft 
literary  appellation  until  several  years  afterwards. 

The  original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Dr 
Nugent,  Bennet  Langton,  Topham  Beauclerc,  Chamier,  IJawkins 
and  Goldsmith ;  and  here  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  the 
members  may  be  acceptable.  Burke  was  at  that  time  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age ;  he  had  mingled  a  little  in  politics  and 
been  Under  Secretary  to  Hamilton  at  Dublin,  but  was  again  a 
writer  for  the  booksellers,  and  as  yet  but  in  the  dawning  of  his 
fame.  Dr.  Nugont  was  his  father-in-law,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
a  physician  of  talent  and  instruction.  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  John 
Hawkins  was  admitted  into  this  association  from  having  been  a 
member  of  Johnson's  Ivy  Lane  club.  Originally  an  attorney, 
he  had  retired  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  fortune  which  fell  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  now 
a  Middlesex  magistrate.  He  was.  moreover,  a  dabbler  iu  litera- 
ture and  music,  and  was  actually  engaged  on  a  history  of  music, 
which  he  subsequently  published  in  five  ponderous  volumes.  To 
him  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  biography  of  Johnson,  which 
appeared  after  the  death  of  that  eminent  man.  Hawkins  was  as 
mean  and  parsimonious  as  he  was  pompous  and  conceited.  He 
forbore  to  partake  of  the  suppers  at  the  club,  and  begged  there- 
fore to  be  excused  from  paying  his  share  of  the  reckoning 
"  And  was  he  excused ?"  asked  Dr.  Buirney  of  Johnson.  "Oh 
yes,  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior  to  himself 
We  all  scorned  him  and  admitted  his  plea.  Yet  I  really  believe 
dim  to  be  an  honest  man  at  bottom,  though  to  be  sure  he  is  penu» 
riois,  and  he  is  mean,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  has  a  tendency 
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to  aavagcness."  He  did  not  remain  above  two  or  three  yean  i& 
the  club ;  being  in  a  manner  elbowed  oat  in  consequence  of  bit 
rudeness  to  Burke. 

Mi  Anthony  Chamier  was  Secretary  in  the  war  office,  tod 
a  friend  of  Bcauclerc,  by  whom  he  was  proposed.  We  have  lef 
our  mention  of  Ben  net  Langton  and  Topham  Beanclerc  until  the 
last,  because  wc  have  most  to  say  about  them.  They  were  doubt- 
less induced  to  join  the  club  through  their  devotion  to  Johnson 
and  the  intimacy  of  these  two  very  young  and  aristocratic 
young  men  with  the  stem  and  somewhat  melancholy  moralist  ift 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

Bonnet  Langton  was  of  an  ancient  family,  who  held  their 
ancestral  estate  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  a  great  title  to 
respect  with  .Johnson  ••  Langton,  sir,"  he  would  say,  4#  has  a 
grant  of  frcc-warrcn  from  Henry  the  Second;  and  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton.  in  King  John's  reigu,  was  of  this  family." 

Langton  was  of  a  mild,  contemplative,  enthusiastic  nature. 
When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  so  delighted  with  read- 
ing Johnson's  Rambler,  that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  author.  Bos  well  gives  us 
an  account  of  his  first  interview,  which  took  place  in  the  morning. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  personal  appearance  of  an  author  agrees 
with  the  preconceived  ideas  of  his  admirer.  Langton,  from 
perusing  the  writings  of  Johnson,  expected  to  find  him  a  deceut, 
well  drct-scd.  in  short  a  remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  Instead 
of  which,  down  from  his  bedchamber  about  noon,  came,  as  newly 
risen,  a  large  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig  which  scarcely 
v  overcd  his  head,  and  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him.  But 
his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and 
his  religious  and  political  notions  so  congenial  with  those  in 
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which  LangtOD  had  been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him 
that  veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 

Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him  during  a  visit  which  be 
paid  to  the  University.  He  found  him  in  close  intimacy  with 
Xopham  Beauclerc,  a  youth  two  years  older  than  himself,  very 
gay  and  dissipated,  and  wondered  what  sympathies  could  draw  two 
ycung  men  together  of  such  opposite  characters.  On  becoming 
acquainted  with  Beauclerc  he  found  tbat,  rake  though  he  was, 
he  possessed  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  an  acute  understand- 
ing, polished  wit,  innate  gentility  and  high  aristocratic  breeding. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc  and 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  thought  in  some 
particulars  to  have  a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second.  These 
were  high  recommendations  with  Johnson,  and  when  the  youth 
testified  a  profound  respect  for  him  and  an  ardent  admiration  of 
his  talents  the  conquest  was  complete,  so  that  in  a  '-  short  time/' 
says  Bosweli,  "  the  moral  pious  Johnson  and  the  gay  dissipated 
Beauclerc  were  companions." 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  chambers  was  continued  when 
the  youths  came  to  town  during  the  vacations.  The  uncouth, 
unwieldy  moralist,  was  flattered  at  finding  himself  an  object  of 
idolatry  to  two  high-born,  high-bred,  aristocratic  young  men,  and 
throwing  gravity  aside,  was  ready  to  join  in  their  vagaries  and 
play  the  part  of  a  ;  young  man  upon  town.'  Such  at  least  is  tho 
picture  given  of  him  by  Bosweli  on  one  occasion  when  Beauclerc 
and  Langton  having  supped  together  at  a  tavern  determined  to 
give  Johnson  a  rouse  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
accordingly  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple     The  indignant  sage  sallied  forth  in  his  shirt,  poker  in 
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feusi.  aoji  &  1sj(  ifedc  wr%  a*  the  lop  of  his  bead,  instead  of 
i*a3ii!fi  icTOfrTcii  ar  wrwaik  Ttagmatae  on  the  assailants  of  hif 
im  wins.  r»  rw;  j;«qx  frxsds.  Ldxnknf  and  Ham,  as  he 
%x  txL  IM9L.  j  res**  led  theamsefoes,  summoning  him 
frru.  v  a  micnjix  tulYxjl.  i3s  wioie  manner  changed.  "  What 
s  31  v.T^  t*  Surf  r"  e-jed  ie     •  Faith.  Ill  hare  a  frisk  with 


Sr  «a.*£  *:  ijeifc  Ti<t  sallied  forth  together  into  Cerent- 
Giritfa  ££xr*»£  m  :nz  tie  green  grocers  and  fruit  women,  just 
«em»*  rr  fr:«a  ibe  s.t£2.:tt  with  their  hampers ;  repaired  to  t 
x-*sri:*rc\zx  sar^rx.  wber*  Jo^ssoq  brewed  a  bowl  of  bishop,  a 
£*T-;r.;<  :*T<cage  wi:i  Lis.  grew  merrr  orer  his  caps,  and  ana- 
:i<3&aus**£  <\*£?  :-  tw>  lira*,  froa  Lord  Lansdowne's  drinking 

•  fcer.   »rri  *.*:r:,  ne  :»::  ih*  reign, 
T^r  In  n  •j.scf  :.-  -i2£~  *ni  dnsk  ag«m.** 

T"--*j  £xz.  :••:£  ":•:*:  auri:r.  r-wed  to  Billingsgate,  and  Johnson 
ani  B-:a-:".ir^  -it  t:*  mined,  like  -mad  wags."  to  -keep  it  up"  for 
the  res:  f  :*:.?  iar  Lir  jto^.  however,  the  most  sober-minded 
rf  tr.*  ::.ree.  iloaiei  ar.  escapement  to  breakfast  with  some  young 
ladie*  wi.ereurvr.  ::.e  great  moralist  reproached  him  with  Meat- 
inz  his  social  trie- ad*  to  *ro  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  un-idea'i 
girl?  " 

Tliis  ma  leap  freak  of  the  great  lexicographer  made  a  sens** 
slon.  a*  may  well  be  suppled,  among  his  intimates.  aI  heard 
of  v/'ir  frolic  t'other  nicht.1"  said  Garriek  to  him  ;  *•  you'll  be  in 
i\i».  Chronicle."1  He  uttered  worse  forebodings  to  others.  -I 
■hall  hare  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the  round-house,r  said  he 
Johnson,  however,  valued  himself  upon  having  thus  enacted  a 
thaptcr  in  the  Rake's  Progress,  and  crowed  over  Garriek  on  the 
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oocaaicn.     "  He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing  I"  chuckled  he,  "  his 
wife  would  not  let  him !" 

When  these  two  young  men  entered  the  club,  Langton  was 
about  twenty -two,  and  Beauclerc  about  twenty -four  years  of  age, 
and  both  were  launched  on  London  life.  Langton,  however,  was 
still  the  mild,  enthusiastic  scholar,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  Greek 
with  fine  conversational  powers,  and  an  invaluable  talent  for 
listoning.  He  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  \ery  spare, 
tt  Oh !  that  we  could  sketch  him,"  exclaims  Miss  Hawkins,  in 
her  Memoirs,  "  with  his  mild  countenance,  his  elegant  features, 
and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  round  the  other, 
as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  space  than  was  equitable ;  his  per* 
son  inclining  forward,  as  if  wanting  strength  to  support  his  weight, 
and  his  arms  crossed  over  his  bosom,  or  his  hands  locked  toge- 
ther on  his  knee."  Beauclerc,  on  such  occasions,  sportively  com- 
pared him  to  a  stork  in  Raphael's  Cartoons,  standing  on  one  leg. 
Beauclerc  was  more  a  "  man  upon  town,"  a  lounger  in  St.  James's 
Street,  an  associate  with  George  Selwyn,  with  Walpole,  and  other 
aristocratic  wits;  a  man  of  fashion  at  court;  a  casual  frequenter 
of  the  gaming-table ;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  alternated  in  the  easiest 
and  happiest  manner  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters ;  lounged 
into  the  club  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession,  bringing  with 
him  the  careless  grace  and  polished  wit  of  high-bred  society,  but 
making  himself  cordially  at  home  among  his  learned  fellow 
members. 

The  gay  yet  lettered  rake  maintained  his  sway  over  Johnson, 
who  was  fascinated  by  that  air  of  the  world,  that  ineffable  tone 
of  good  society  in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient,  especially  as 
the  possessor  of  it  always  paid  homage  to  his  superior  talent 
u  Beauclerc,"  he  would  say,  using  a  quotation  from  Pope,  "  has  a 
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lore  of  folly,  but  a  scorn  of  fools ;  every  thing  he  does  shows  the 
one,  and  every  thing  he  says  the  other."  Beauclere  delighted  in 
rallying  the  stern  moralist  of  whom  others  stood  in  awe,  and  do 
one,  according  to  Bosweh  *>uld  take  equal  liberty  with  him  with 
impunity.  Johnson,  it  is  well  knpwn,  was  often  shabby  and  neg- 
ligent in  his  dress,  and  not  over  cleanly  in  his  person.  On  re- 
ceiving a  pension  from  the  crown,  his  friends  vied  with  each  other 
in  respectful  congratulations.  Beauclere  simply  scanned  his  per- 
son with  a  whimsical  glance,  and  hoped  that,  like  Falstaff,  *  he'd 
in  future  purge  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman."  Johnson 
took  the  hint  with  unexpected  good  humor,  and  profited  by  it 

Still  Bcauclerc's  satirical  vein,  which  darted  shafts  on  every 
*ide,  was  not  always  tolerated  by  Johnson.  "  Sir,"  said  he  on 
one  occasion,  "  you  never  open  your  mouth  but  with  intention  to 
give  pain  ;  and  you  have  often  given  me  pain,  not  from  the  power 
of  what  you  have  said,  but  from  seeing  your  intention." 

When  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  enroll  Goldsmith  among  the 
members  of  this  association,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  de- 
mur ;  at  least  so  says  the  pompous  Hawkins.  "  As  he  wrote  for 
the  booksellers,  we  of  the  club  looked  on  him  as  a  mere  literary 
drudge,  equal  to  the  task  of  compiling  and  translating,  but  little 
capable  of  original  and  still  less  of  poetical  composition." 

Even  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  he  continued  to  be 
regarded  in  a  dubious  light  by  some  of  the  members.  Johnson 
ond  Reynolds,  of  course,  were  well  aware  of  his  merits,  nor  was 
Burke  a  stranger  to  them ;  but  to  the  others  he  was  as  yet  a 
sealed  book,  and  the  outside  was  not  prepossessing.  His  un- 
gainly person  and  awkward  manners  were  against  him  with  men 
accustomed  to  the  graces  of  society,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  at 
home  to  give  play  to  his  humor  and  to  that  bonhommie  which 
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won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  felt  strange  and  out 
of  place  in  this  new  sphere ;  he  felt  at  times  the  cool  satirical 
eje  of  the  courtly  Beauclerc  scanning  him,  and  the  more  he  at 
tempted  to  appear  at  his  ease,  the  more  awkward  he  became. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Jt&naon  a  monitor  to  Goldsmith — finds  nira  in  distress  with  Us  landlady-* 
relieved  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. — The  oratorio. — Pxm  of  the  Tranl- 
ler. — The  poet  and  his  dog. — Succesr.  of  the  poem — Astonishment  of  tfcs 
club  -  -Oleervntioiis  on  the  poem. 

Johnson  bail  n»>w  Ixvonie  one  of  Goldsmith's  best  friends  and 
advisors.  \lv  know  all  the  weak  points  of  his  character,  but  he 
knew  also  his  merits  ;  and  while  ho  would  rebuke  him  like  a  child, 
and  rail  at  his  errors  and  follies*  Ikj  would  suffer  no  one  else  to 
undervalue  him.  Goldsmith  knew  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  practical  benevolence,  and  often  sought  his  counsel  and 
aid  amid  the  difficulties  into  which  his  heedlessness  was  continu- 
ally plunging  him. 

u  1  received  one  morning,"  says  Johnson,  "  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it* was  not 
in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come 
to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at 
which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion :  I  perceived  that  be  bad 
already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a 
r] ass  before  him.     I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he 
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would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready 
for  the  presa,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it  and 
saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return;  and, 
having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought 
Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without 
rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill.11 

The  novel  in  question  was  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  :M  the 
bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it  was  Francis  Newbery, 
nephew  to  John.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  captivating  work, 
which  has  obtained  and  preserved  an  almost  unrivalled  popularity 
in  various  languages,  was  so  little  appreciated  by  the  bookseller, 
that  he  kept  it  by  him  for  nearly  two  years  unpublished  I 

Ooldsmith  had,  as  yet,  produced  nothing  of  moment  in  po- 
etry. Among  his  literary  jobs,  it  is  true,  was  an  Oratorio  entitled 
"  The  Captivity,"  founded  on  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Babylon.  It  was  one  of  those  unhappy  offsprings  of  the  muse 
ushered  into  existence  amid  the  distortions  of  music.  Most  of 
the  Oratorio  has  passed  into  oblivion ;  but  the  following  song 
from  it  will  never  die. 

The  wretch  condemned  from  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies, 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Illumes  and  cheers  our  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emus  a  brighter  ray. 
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Goldsmith  distrusted  his  qualifications  to  succeed  in  poetry, 
and  doubted  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  it 
u  I  fear,'  said  he,  "  I  have  come  too  late  into  the  world ;  Pope 
and  other  poets  have  taken  up  the  places  in  the  temple  of  Fame: 
and  as  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  reputation,  a  man 
of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire  it"  Again,  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  observes :  "  Of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  as  things  are  now 
circumstanced,  perhaps  that  which  pursues  poetical  feme  is  the 
wildest.     What  from  the  increased  refinement  of  the  times,  froa 
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the  diversity  of  judgment  produced  by  opposing  systems  of  criti 
cisni  and  from  the  more  prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced 
by  party,  the  strongest  and  happiest  efforts  oan  expect  to  pleaie 
but  in  a  very  narrow  circle." 

At  this  very  time  he  had  by  him  his  poem  of  "  The  Travel- 
ler." The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was  conceived 
many  years  before,  during  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  and  t 
sketch  of  it  sent  from  that  country  to  his  brother  Henry  in  Ire- 
land. The  original  outline  is  said  to  have  embraced  a  wider 
icope ;  but  it  was  probably  contracted  through  diffidence,  in  the 
process  of  finishing  the  parts.  It  had  laid  by  him  for  several 
years  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  was  with  extreme  hesitation  and 
after  much  revision  that  he  at  length  submitted  it  to  Dr.  John* 
ion.  The  frank  and  warm  approbation  of  the  latter  encouraged 
Aim  to  finish  it  for  the  press ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  himself  contri- 
buted a  few  lines  towards  the  conclusion. 

We  hear  much  about  "poetic  inspiration."  and  the  "poet1* 
cyo  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling ;"  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  give! 
an  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  while  engaged  upon  his  poem,  calcu- 
lated to  cure  our  notions  about  the  ardor  of  composition.    Call 
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ing  upon  the  poet  one  day,  he  opened  the  door  without  ceremony, 
and  found  him  in  the  doable  occupation  of  turning  a  couplet  and 
teaching  a  pet  dog  to  sit  upon  his  haunches.  At  one  time  he 
would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk,  and  at  another  shake  his  finger 
at  the  dog  to  make  him  retain  his  position.  The  last  lines  on 
the  page  were  still  wet ;  they  form  a  part  of  the  description  of 
Italy: 

M  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  good-humor,  joined  in  the  laugh  caused 
by  his  whimsical  employment,  and  acknowledged  that  his  boyish 
Sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the  stanza. 

The  poem  was  published  on  the  19th  of  December,  1764,  in 
a  quarto  form,  by  Newbery,  and  was  the  first  of  his  works  to 
which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  As  a  testimony  of  cherishe 
and  well-merited  affection,  he  dedicated  it  to  his  brother  Henry. 
There  is  an  amusing  affectation  of  indifference  as  to  its  fate  ex- 
pressed in  the  dedication.  "  What  reception  a  poem  may  find," 
eays  he,  "which  has  neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank  verse  to 
support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to  know."  The 
truth  is,  no  one  was  more  emulous  and  anxious  for  poetio  fame; 
and  never  was  he  more  anxious  than  in  the  present  instance,  for 
it  was  his  grand  stake.  Dr.  Johnson  aided  the  launching  of  the 
poem  by  a  favorable  notice  in  the  Critical  Review ;  other  peri- 
odical works  came  out  in  its  favor.  Some  of  the  author's  friends 
complained  that  it  did  not  command  instant  and  wile  popular 
ity ;  that  it  was  a  poem  to  win,  not  to  strike :  it  went  on  rapidly 
increasing  in  favor ;  in  three  months  a  second  edition  was  issued , 
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shortly  afterwards,  a  third ;  then  a  fourth ;  and,  before  the  yen 
was  out,  the  author  was  pronounced  the  best  poet  of  his  time. 

The  appearance  of  "The  Traveller"  at  once  altered  Gold- 
smith's intellectual  standing  in  the  estimation  of  society ;  but  its 
effect  upon  the  club,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  given  by 
Hawkins,  was  almost  ludicrous.  They  were  lost  in  astonishment 
that  a  u  newspaper  essayist"  and  "bookseller's  drudge"  should 
have  written  such  a  poem.  On  the  evening  of  its  announcement 
to  them  Goldsmith  had  gone  away  early,  after  i4  rattling  away  as 
usual,"  and  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  his  heedless  garrulity 
with  the  BC??ZiP  rcauty,  tho  easy  grace,  the  sound  good  sense, 
and  the  occasional  elevation  of  his  poetry.  They  could  scarcely 
believe  that  sueh  magic  numbers  had  flowed  from  a  man  to  whom 
in  general,  says  Johnson.  4*  it  was  with  difficult)'  they  could  give 
a  hearing."  km  Well,"  exclaimed  Chamier,  ••  I  do  believe  he  wrote 
this  poem  himself,  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  great 
deal." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  Chamier  sounded  the  au- 
thor a  little  about  his  poem.  "Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he.  "what 
do  you  mean  by  the  last  word  iu  the  first  line  of  your  Traveller 
*  remote,  unfriended,  melancholly,  s/ow?}  do  you  mean  tardiness  o 
locomotion  ?" — '*  Yes."  replied  Goldsmith,  inconsiderately,  being 
probably  flurried  at  the  moment.  "  No,  sir,"  interposed  his 
protecting  friend  Johnson,  "you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of  loco- 
motion ;  you  meant  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon 
a  man  in  solitude." — "Ah."  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  i% tluit  was 
What  I  meant."  Chamier  immediately  believed  that  Johnson 
himself  had  written  the  line,  and  a  rumor  became  prevalent  that 
he  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  finest  passages.     This  wad 
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ultimately  set  at  rc3t  by  Johnson  himself,  who  marked  with  a 
pencil  all  the  verses  he  had  contributed,  nine  in  number,  inserted 
towards  the  conclusion,  and  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  poem, 
lie  moreover,  with  generous  warmth,  pronounced  it  the  finest 
poem  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pope. 

But  one  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  charm  of  the  poem 
was  given  by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  toasted  poor  Goldsmith  as 
the  ugliest  man  of  her  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  the  appear* 
ance  of  "  The  Traveller."  Dr.  Johnson  read  it  aloud  from  begin* 
ning  to  end  in  her  presence  u  Well,"  exclaimed  she,  when  he 
had  finished,  "  I  never  more  shall  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly !" 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  "  The  Traveller n 
were  discussed  at  Reynolds's  board,  Langton  declared  "there  waft 
not  a  bad  line  in  the  poem,  not  one  of  Dry  den's  careless  verses.1' 
"  I  was  glad,"  observed  Reynolds,  "  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language."  "  Why 
was  you  glad  ?"  rejoined  Langton,  "  you  surely  had  no  doubt  of 
•  this  before."  "  No,"  interposed  Johnson,  decisively ;  "  the  merit 
of  'The  Traveller1  is  so  well  established  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise 
eannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it." 

Bos  well,  who  was  absent  from  England  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  Traveller,  was  astonished,  on  his  return,  to  find 
Goldsmith,  whom  he  had  so  much  undervalued,  suddenly  elevated 
almost  to  a  par  with  his  idol.  He  accounted  for  it  by  concluding 
that  much  both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression  of  the  peeni, 
had  been  derived  from  conversations  with  Johnson.  u  He  imi- 
tates you,  sir,"  said  this  incarnation  of  toadyism.  "  Why  no,  i  ir," 
replied  Johnson,  "Jack  Hawksworth  is  one  of  my  imitators, 
but  not  Goldsmith.     Goldy,  sir,  has  great  merit"    u  But,  sir  he 
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ii  much  indebted  to  yon  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  public 
estimation."  u  Why,  sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got  sooner  to  it  by  his 
intimacy  with  me." 

The  poem  went  tnrough  several  editions  in  the  coarse  of  ths 
Jim  year,  and  received  some  few  additions  and  corrections  from 
the  author's  pen.  It  produced  a  golden  harvest  to  Mr.  Newtery, 
but  all  the  remuneration  on  record,  doled  out  by  his  ni* 
hand  to  the  author,  was  twenty  guineas  I 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

New  lodgings  — Johnson's  compliment. — A  titled  patron. — The  poet  at  Nor* 
tkumbenand  House. — His  independence  of  the  great — The  Countess  of 
Northumberland. — Edwin  and  Angelina. — Gosfieldand  Lord  Clare. — Pub- 
lication of  Essays.— Evils  of  a  rising  reputation. — Hangers-on. — Job  writ- 
ing.—Goody  Two-shoes. — A  medical  campaign. — Mrs.  Sidebotham. 

Goldsmith,  now  that  he  was  rising  in  the  world,  and  becoming  a 
notoriety,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  improve  his  style  of  living. 
He  accordingly  emerged  from  Wine-Office  Court,  and  took  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  It  is  true  they  were  but  of  humble  preten- 
sions, situated  on  what  was  then  the  library  staircase,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  a  kind  of  inmate  with  Jeffs,  the  butler 
of  the  society.  Still  he  was  in  the  Temple,  that  classic  region 
rendered  famous  by  the  Spectator  and  other  essayists  as  the 
abode  of  gay  wits  and  thoughtful  men  of  letters ;  and  which,  with 
its  retired  courts  and  embowered  gardens,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
noisy  metropolis,  is,  to  the  quiet-seeking  student  and  author,  an 
oasis  freshening  with  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  Johnson, 
who  had  become  a  kind  of  growling  supervisor  of  the  poet's  affairs 
paid  him  a  visit  soon  after  he  had  installed  himself  in  his  new 
quarters,  and  went  prying  about  the  apartment,  in  his  near-sightod 
manner,  examining  every  thing  minutely.     Goldsmith  was  fidget- 
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ed  by  this  curious  scrutiny,  and  apprehending  a  disposition  tc 
find  fault,  exclaimed,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  money  in 
both  pockets,  "  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these." 
The  harmless  bravado  drew  a  reply  from  Johnson,  which  touched 
the  chord  of  proper  pride.  u  Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  tt  never  mind  that 
Nil  te  qusesiveris  extra" — implying  that  his  reputation  rendered 
him  independent  of  outward  show.  Happy  would  it  ha\o  been  for 
poor  Goldsmith,  could  he  have  kept  this  consolatory  compliment 
perpetually  in  mind,  and  squared  his  expenses  accordingly. 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  were  struck  with  the  merit* 
of  the  Traveller  was  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Northumber- 
land. He  procured  several  other  of  Goldsmith's  writings,  the 
perusal  of  which  tended  to  elevate  the  author  in  his  good  opinion, 
and  to  gaiu  for  him  his  good  will  The  earl  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  understanding  Goldsmith  was  an 
Irishman,  was  disposed  to  extend  to  him  the  patronage  which  his 
high  post  afforded.  He  intimated  the  same  to  his  relative,  Dr. 
Percy,  who,  he  found,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  latter  should  wait  upon  him.  Here,  then, 
was  another  opportunity  for  Goldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had 
he  been  knowing  and  worldly  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Unluck- 
ily the  path  to  fDrtune  lay  through  the  aristocratical  mazes  of 
Northumberland  House,  and  the  poet  blundered  at  the  outset 
The  following  is  the  account  he  used  to  give  of  his  visit : — "  I 
dressed  myself  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and,  after  studying 
tome  compliments  I  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  pro 
ceeded  to  Northumberland  House,  and  acquainted  the  servants 
that  I  had  particular  business  with  the  duke.  They  showed  me 
into  an  antechamber,  where,  after  waiting  some  time,  a  gentleman, 
very  elegantly  dressed,  made  his  appearance :  taking  him  for  the 
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duke,  I  delivered  all  the  fine  things  I  had  composed  in  order  to 
compliment  him  on  the  honor  he  had  done  me ;  when,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  he  told  me  I  had  mistaken  him  for  his  master,  who 
would  see  me  immediately.  At  that  instant  the  duke  came  into 
the  apartment,  and  1  was  so  confounded  on  the  occasion,  that  1 
wanted  words  barely  sufficient  to  express  the  sense  I  entertained 
of  the  duke's  politeness,  and  went  away  exceedingly  chagrined  at 
the  blunder  I  had  committed." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gives  some  far- 
ther particulars  of  this  visit,  of  which  he  was,  in  part,  a  witness. 
"  Having  one  day,"  says  he,  "  a  call  to  make  on  the  late  Duke, 
then  Earl,  of  Northumberland,  I  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  at. 
audience  in  an  outer  room :  I  asked  him  what  had  brought  hinr 
there ;  he  told  me,  an  invitation  from  his  lordship.  I  made  my 
business  as  short  as  I  could,  and,  as  a  reason,  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Goldsmith  was  waiting  without.  The  earl  asked  me  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was,  adding  what  I 
thought  was  most  likely  to  recommend  him.  I  retired,  and  stayed 
in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home.  Upon  his  coming  out,  1 
asked  him  the  result  of  his  conversation.  '  His  lordship,1  said 
he, ( told  me  he  had  read  my  poem,  meaning  the  Traveller,  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it  j  that  he  was  going  to  be  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  that  hearing  I  was  a  native  of  that  country, 
he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindness.1  '  And  what  did  you 
answer,'  said  I,  '  to  this  gracious  offer  V  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  1  could 
ay  nothing  but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  that 
Stood  in  need  of  help :  as  for  myself,  I  have  no  great  dependence 
on  the  promises  of  great  men ;  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for  sup- 
port ;  they  are  my  best  friends,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  forsake 
them  for  others.' "     "  Thus,"  continues  Sir  John,  "  did  this  idiot 
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In  the  affairs  of  the  world  trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  j>at  back 
the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  assist  him.' 

We  cannot  join  with  Sir  John  in  his  worldly  sneer  at  the 
eondnot  of  Goldsmith  on  this  occasion.  While  wc  admire  that 
honest  independence  of  spirit  which  prevented  him  from  asking 
favors  for  himself,  wc  love  that  warmth  of  affection  which  instantly 
sought  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  a  brother :  but  the  peculiar 
merits  of  poor  Goldsmith  seem  to  have  been  little  understood  by 
th#  Hawkinses,  the  Boswclls,  and  the  other  biographers  of  the  day. 

After  all,  the  introduction  to  Northumberland  House,  did 
not  prove  so  complete  a  failure  as  the  humorous  account  given 
by  Goldsmith,  and  the  cynical  account  given  by  Sir  John*  Haw- 
kins, might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Dr.  Percy,  the  heir  male  of  the 
ancient  Percies,  brought  the  poet  into  the  acquaintance  of  his 
kinswoman,  the  countess ;  who,  before  her  marriage  with  the 
carl,  was  in  her  own  right  heiress  of  the  House  of  North  umber- 
lard.  "  She  was  a  lady,"  says  Boswell,  "  not  only  of  high  dig- 
nity of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of  excellent 
understanding  and  lively  talents."  Under  her  auspices  a  poem 
of  Goldsmith's  had  an  aristocratical  introduction  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  beautiful  ballad  of  a  the  Hermit,"  originally  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "  Edwin  and  Angelina."  It  was  sug- 
gested by  an  old  English  ballad  beginning  "  Gentle  Herdsman," 
shown  him  by  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  at  that  time  making  his  famous 
collection,  entitled  "Reliqucs  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,'1 
which  he  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Goldsmith  prior  to  pub- 
lication. A  few  copies  only  of  the  Hermit  were  printed  at  first, 
with  the  following  title-page  :  a  Edwin  and  Angelina  :  a  Ballad 
By  Mr.  Goldsmith.     Printed  for  the  Amusement  of  the  Countess 

rorthumberland  " 


*    vr. 
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All  this,  though  it  may  not  have  been  attended  with  any 
immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  contributed  to  give  Goldsmith's 
name  and  poetry  the  high  stamp  of  fashion,  so  potent  in  Eng- 
land :  the  circle  at  Northumberland  House,  however,  was  of  too 
6tately  and  aristocratical  a  nature  to  be  much  to  his  taste,  and 
we  do  not  find  that  he  became  familiar  in  it. 

He  was  much  more  at  home  at  Gosfield,  the  seat  of  hib 
countryman,  Robert  Nugent,  afterwards  Baron  Nugent  and  Vis- 
count Glare,  who  appreciated  his  merits  even  more  heartily  than 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  occasionally  made  him  his 
guest  both  in  town  and  country.  Nugent  is  described  as  a  jovial 
voluptuary,  who  left  the  Roman  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, with  a  view  to  bettering  his  fortunes ;  he  had  an  Irishman's 
inclination  for  rich  widows,  and  an  Irishman's  luck  with  the  sex ; 
having  been  thrice  married,  and  gained  a  fortune  with  each  wife. 
He  was  now  nearly  sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud  voice,  broad  Irish 
brogue,  and  ready,  but  somewhat  coarse  wit  With  all  his  occa- 
sional coarseness  he  was  capable  of  high  thought,  and  had  pro- 
duced poems  which  showed  a  truly  poetic  vein.  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  ready  wit,  his 
fearless  decision,  and  good-humored  audacity  of  expression, 
always  gained  him  a  hearing,  though  his  tall  person  and  awkward 
manner  gained  him  the  nickname  of  Squire  Gawky,  among  tho 
political  scribblers  of  the  day.  With  a  patron  of  this  jovial  tem- 
perament, Goldsmith  probably  felt  more  at  ease  than  with  those 
of  higher  refinement 

The  oelebrity  which  Goldsmith  had  acquired  by  his  poem  o 

"  The  Traveller,"  occasioned  a  resuscitation  of  many  of  his  mis- 

scllaneoua  and  anonymous  tales  and  essays  from  the  various 

oewspapera  and  other  transient  publications  in  which  they  lay 
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dormant  Those  he  published  in  1765,  in  a  collected  form,  undo* 
the  title  of  "  Eswiys  by  Mr.  Goldsmith."  u  The  following  Es- 
says," observes  he  in  his  preface,  '•  have  already  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  publications.  The  pamphlets  in 
whioh  they  were  inserted  being  generally  unsuccessful,  tbess 
shared  the  common  fate,  without  assisting  the  booksellers'  aims, 
or  extending  the  author's  reputation.  The  public  were  too  stre* 
nuously  employed  with  their  own  follies  to  be  assiduous  in  esti- 
mating mine ;  so  that  many  of  my  best  attempts  in  this  way  hare 
fallen  victims  to  the  transient  topic  of  the  times — the  Ghost  is 
Cock-Lane,  or  the  Siege  of  Ticondcroga. 

u  But,  though  they  have  passed  pretty  silently  into  the  world, 
I  can  by  no  means  complain  of  their  circulation.  The  maga- 
zines and  papers  of  the  day  have  indeed  been  liberal  enough  in 
this  respect.  Most  of  these  essays  have  been  regularly  reprinted 
twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public  through  tie 
kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation.  If  there  be  a  pride  ia 
multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen  some  of  my  labors  sixteen  tir/-s 
reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different  parents  as  their  own.  I  h^ve 
seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning  with  praise,  and  signed  at 
the  end  with  the  names  of  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Phileleuthe  a, 
and  Philanthropos  It  is  time,  however,  at  last  to  vindicate  ay 
claims;  and  as  these  entertainers  of  the  public,  as  they  til 
themselves,  have  partly  lived  upon  me  for  some  years,  let  me 
now  try  if  I  cannot  live  a  little  upon  myself" 

It  was  but  little,  in  fact,  for  all  the  pecuniary  emolument  ho 
received  from  the  volume  was  twenty  guineas.  It  had  a  g  )od 
circulation,  however,  was  translated  into  French,  and  has  mfin- 
trued  its  stand  among  the  British  classics. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  reputation  of  Goldsmith  had  gro.t 
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ly  risen,  bis  finances  were  often  at  a  very  low  ebb,  owing  to  bis 
heedlessness  as  to  expense,  bis  liability  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  propensity  to  give  to  every  one 
who  asked.  Tho  very  rise  in  his  reputation  had  increased  theso 
embarrassments.  It  had  enlarged  his  circle  of  needy  acquaint 
anccs,  authors  poorer  in  pocket  than  himself,  who  came  in  search 
of  literary  counsel ;  which  generally  meant  a  guinea  and  a  break- 
fast And  then  his  Irish  hangers-on  !  "  Our  Doctor,"  said  one 
of  these  sponges,  "  had  a  constant  levee  of  his  distressed  country- 
men, whose  wants,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved ;  and 
he  has  often  been  known  to  leave  himself  without  a  guinea,  in 
order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  others." 

This  constant  drainage  of  the  purse  therefore  obliged  him  to 
undertake  all  jobs  proposed  by  the  booksellers,  and  to  keep  up  a 
kind  of  running  account  with  Mr.  Newbery ;  who  was  his  banker 
on  all  occasions,  sometimes  for  pounds,  sometimes  for  shillings ; 
but  who  was  a  rigid  accountant,  and  took  care  to  be  amply 
repaid  in  manuscript  Many  effusions,  hastily  penned  in  these 
moments  of  exigency,  were  published  anonymously,  and  never 
claimed.  Some  of  them  have  but  recently  been  traced  to  his  pen ; 
while  of  many  the  true  authorship  will  probably  never  be  dis- 
covered. Among  others,  it  is  suggested,  and  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Newbery  the  famous  nursery  story 
of  "Goody  Two  Shoes,"  which  appeared  in  1765,  at  a  moment 
when  Goldsmith  was  scribbling  for  Newbery,  and  much  pressed 
Or  funds  Several  quaint  little  tales  introduced  in  his  Essays 
how  that  he  had  a  turn  for  this  species  of  mock  history ;  and 
Qie  advertisement  and  title-page  bear  the  stamp  of  his  sly  and 
playful  humor. 

u  Wo  are  desired  to  give  notice,  thai-  there  is  in  the  pros*, 
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and  speedily  will  be  published,  either  by  subscription  or  other 
wise,  as  the  public  shall  please  to  determine,  the  History  of  Little 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  otherwise  Mrs.  Margery  Two  Shoes ;  with  the 
mean s  by  which  she  acquired  learning  and  wisdom,  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  her  estate ;  set  forth  at  large  for  the  benefit  of 
those 

M  Who,  from  a  state  of  raft  and  care. 
And  baring  shoes  bat  half  a  pair. 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix. 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity,  humor, 
good  sense,  and  sly  satire  contained  in  many  of  the  old  English 
nursery-talcs  They  have  evidently  been  the  sportive  produc- 
tions of  able  writers,  who  would  not  trust  their  names  to  pro- 
ductions that  might  be  considered  beneath  their  dignity.  The 
ponderous  works  on  which  they  relied  for  immortality  have 
perhaps  sunk  into  oblivion,  aud  carried  their  names  down  with 
them  ;  while  their  unacknowledged  offspring,  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and  Tom  Thumb,  flourish  in  wide- 
spread iug  and  never-ceasing  popularity. 

As  Goldsmith  had  now  acquired  popularity  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  he  attempted,  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
procure  a  more  regular  and  ample  support  by  resuming  tbe 
medical  profession.  He  accordingly  launched  himself  upon  the 
town  in  style;  hired  a  man-servant;  replenished  his  wardrobe 
at  considerable  expense,  and  appeared  in  a  professional  wig  and 
cane,  purple  silk  small-clothes,  and  a  scarlet  roquelaure  buttoned 
to  the  chin :  a  fantastic  garb,  as  we  should  think  at  the  present 
day   but  not  unsuited  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
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With  his  sturdy  little  person  thus  arrayed  in  the  unusual 
magnificence  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  his  scarlet  roquelaure 
flaunting  from  his  shoulders,  he  used  to  strut  h  to  the  apart- 
ments of  his  patients  swaying  his  three-cornered  hs  t  in  one  hand 
and  his  medical  sceptre,  the  cane,  in  the  other,  and  assuming  an 
air  of  gravity  and  importance  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  his  wig ; 
at  least,  such  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by  the  waiting  gentle- 
woman who  let  him  into  the  chamber  of  one  of  his  lady  patients 
He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and  impatient  of  the  duties  and 
restraints  of  his  profession ;  his  practice  was  chiefly  among  his 
friends,  and  the  fees  were  not  sufficient  for  his  maintenance ;  he 
was  disgusted  with  attendance  on  sick-chambers  and  capricious 
patients,  and  lookod  back  with  longing  to  his  tavern  haunts  and 
broad  convivial  meetings,  from  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
his  medical  calling  restrained  him.     At  length,  on  prescribing  to 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  "  re- 
joiced" in  the  aristocratical  name  of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  dispute 
arose  between  him  and   the  apothecary  as  to  the  quantity  of 
medicine  to  be  administered.     The   doctor  stood   up  for  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  his  profession,  and  resented  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  compounder  of  drugs.     His  rights  and  dignities, 
however,  were  disregarded ;  his  wig  and  cane  and  scarlet  roque- 
laur  were  of  no  avail;  Mrs.  Sidebotham  sided  with  the  hero  of 
the  pestle  and  mortar ;  and  Goldsmith  flung  out  of  the  house  in 
a  passion.     "  I  am  determined  henceforth,"  said  he  to  Topham 
Beauclero,  "  to  leave  off  prescribing  for  friends."     "  Do  so,  my 
dear  doctor "  was  the  reply ;  "  whenever  you  undertake  to  kill 
bt  it  be  only  your  enemies." 

This  was  the  end  of  Goldsmith's  medical  career. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

P«bl«eatk>p  of  th?  Vicar  of  Wakefield— opinions  concerning  k— of  Dr.  Job 
•on— of  Rog  ra  the  poet — of  Goethe — its  merits.— Exquisite  extract- 
Attack  by  Kenrick  — Reply.— Book  building  —Project  of  a  comedy. 

The  success  of  the  poem  of  u  The  Traveller,"  and  the  popularity 
which  it  had  conferred  on  its  author,  now  roused  the  attention  of 
the  bookseller  in  whose  hands  the  novel  of  fc*  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field "  had  been  slumbering  for  nearly  two  long  years.  The  idea 
has  generally  prevailed  that  it  was  Mr.  John  Newbery  to  whom  the 
manuscript  had  been  sold,  and  much  surprise  has  been  expressed 
that  he  should  be  insensible  to  its  merit  and  suffer  it  to  remain 
unpublished,  while  putting  forth  various  inferior  writings  by  the 
same  author.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  it  was  his  nephew. 
Francis  Newbery,  who  had  become  the  fortunate  purchaser 
Still  the  delay  is  equally  unaccountable.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  busiuess  arrangements  together, 
in  which  this  work  was  included,  and  that  the  elder  Newbery, 
dubious  of  its  success,  retarded  the  publication  until  the  full 
harvest  of  "The  Traveller"  should  be  reaped.  Booksellers  arc 
prone  to  make  egregious  mistakes  as  to  the  merit  of  works  in 
manuscript ;  and  to  undervalue,  if  not  reject,  those  of  classic  and 
enduring  excellence,  when  destitute  of  that  false  brilliancy  com- 
monly called   -'effect."      In  the  present  instance,  an   intellect 
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vastly  supe/ior  to  that  of  cither  of  the  booksellers  was  equally  at 
fault  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  work  to  Boswell,  some  time 
subsequent  to  its  publication,  observed,  "  I  myself  did  not  think 
it  would  have  had  much  success.  It  was  writteu  and  sold  to  a 
bookscllor  before  "  The  Traveller,"  but  published  after,  so  little 
expectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after 
*  The  Traveller,'1  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money, 
iJuntgh  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price." 

Sixty  guineas  for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  !  and  this  could  be 
pronounced  no  mean  price  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  that  time  the 
arbiter  of  British  talent,  and  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  public  mind ;  for  its 
success  was  immediate.  It  came  out  on  the  27th  of  March,  1766 ; 
before  the  end  of  May  a  second  edition  was  called  for ;  in  three 
months  more,  a  third ;  and  so  it  went  on,  widening  in  a  popu- 
larity that  has  never  flagged.  Rogers,  the  Nestor  of  British 
literature,  whose  refined  purity  of  taste  and  exquisite  mental 
organization,  rendered  him  eminently  calculated  to  appreciate  a 
work  of  the  kind,  declared  that  of  all  the  books,  which  through 
the  fitful  changes  of  three  generations  he  had  seen  rise  and  fall, 
the  charm  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  had  alone  continued  as  at 
first  j  and  could  he  revisit  the  world  after  an  interval  of  many 
more  generations,  he  should  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished. 
Nor  has  its  celebrity  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.  Though  so 
exclusively  a  picture  of  British  scenes  and  manners,  it  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  language,  and  every  where  its  charm 
has  been  the  same  Goethe,  the  great  genius  of  Germany,  dc 
olared  in  his  eighty-first  year,  that  it  was  his  delight  at  the  age 
«f  twenty,  that  it  hod  in  a  manner  formed  a  part  of  his  educa- 
tion, influencing  his  taste  and  feelings  throughout  Vifo,  and  that 
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he  had  recently  read  it  again  from  beginning  to  end — with  re- 
newed delight,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  early  benefit 
derived  from  it 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  qualities  of  a  work  whioiv 
i is  thus  passed  from  country  to  country,  and  language  to  Ian 
fiago,  until  it  is  now  known  throughout  the  whole  reading  world 
and  is  become  a  household  book  in  every  hand.  The  secret  of 
its  universal  and  enduring  popularity  is  undoubtedly  its  truth 
to  nature,  but  to  nature  of  the  most  amiable  kind ;  to  natur* 
such  as  Goldsmith  saw  it  The  author,  as  we  have  occasionally 
shown  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  took  his  scenes  and  charac- 
ters in  this,  as  in  his  other  writings,  from  originals  in  his  own 
motley  experience ;  but  he  has  given  them  as  seen  through  tho 
medium  of  his  own  indulgent  eye,  and  has  set  them  forth  with 
the  colorings  of  his  own  good  head  and  heart.  Yet  how  con- 
tradictory it  seems  that  this,  ouc  of  the  most  delightful  pictures 
of  home  and  homefelt  happiness  .should  be  drawn  by  a  homeless 
man ;  that  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domestic  virtue  and  all 
the  endearments  of  the  married  state  should  be  drawn  by  a 
bachelor,  who  had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost  from 
boyhood ;  that  one  of  the  most  tender,  touching,  and  affecting 
ppcals  on  behalf  of  female  loveliness,  should  have  been  made 
by  a  man  whose  deficiency  in  all  the  graces  of  person  and 
manner  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical  disparager  of 
the  sex. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  from  ihe  work  a  short 
passage  illustrative  of  what  we  ha\e  said,  ai*d  which  within  a 
wonderfully  small  compass  comprises  a  world  of  beauty  of 
imagery,  tenderness  of  feeling,  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
thought,  and  matchless  purity  of  style.     The  two  stanxas  which 
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conclude  it,  in  which  are  told  a  whole  history  of  woman's  wrongs 
mud  sufferings,  is,  for  pathos,  simplicity  and  euphony,  a  gem  in 
the  language.  The  scene  depicted  is  where  the  poor  Vicar  is 
gathoring  around  him  the  wrecks  of  his  shattered  family,  and 
endeavoring  to  rally  them  back  to  happiness. 

u  Th ;  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth  for 
the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  on  the  honey- 
suckle bank ;  where,  while  we  sat,  my  youngest  daughter  at  my 
request  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the  trees  about  us. 
It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  first  met  her  seducer,  and 
every  object  served  to  recall  her  sadness.  But  that  melancholy 
which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure,  or  inspired  by  sounds  of 
harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of  corroding  it  Her  mother, 
too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a  pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and 
loved  her  daughter  as  before.  '  Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,'  cried 
she,  ( let  us  have  that  melancholy  air  your  father  was  so  fond 
of;  your  sister  Sophy  has  already  obliged  us.  Do,  child,  it  will 
please  your  old  father.1  She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisite- 
ly pathetic  as  moved  me. 


M  « 


When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  T 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die.' " 

Bomree  had  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  made  its  appearance  and 
been  received  with  acclamation,  than  its  author  was  subjected  to 
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sje  of  the  asual  penalties  thai  attend  auoeeae.  TTo  was  sltsntofl 
in  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  the  ohspters  he  had  introdneed 
bit  ballad  of  the  Hermit,  of  whioh,  aa  we  have  mentioned,  a  few 
oopies  had  been  printed  aome  eoniideraUe  time  previously  for 
the  one  of  the  Ooonteae  of  Northumberland.  Thia  fatongjhfc, 
Arth  the  following  article  in  a  fashionable  journal  of  the  day 

u  7b  the  Printer  ef  the  St.  Jomefe  Chromde. 

u  So* — In  the  Reltquee  of  Ancient  Poetry,  published  shoot 
two  years  ago,  if  a  very  beautiful  little  ballad,  called  *  A  Friar  of 
Orders  Gray.'  The  ingenious  editor,  Mr.  Percy,  supposes  tint 
the  stanzas  snng  by  Ophelia  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  were  psrti 
of  some  ballad  well  known  in  Shakspearo's  time,  and  from  then 
stanias,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  of  his  own  to  oonastt 
them,  he  has  formed  the  above-mentioned  ballad ;  the  subject  of 
whioh  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to  inquire  for  her  love  who 
had  been  driven  there  by  her  disdain.  She  is  answered  by  ft 
rriar  that  he  is  dead : 

" '  No,  no,  be  is  dead,  gone  to  hit  death's  bed. 
He  never  will  come  again.' 

The  lady  weeps  and  laments  her  cruelty ;  the  friar  endeavor 
comfort  her  with  morality  and  religion,  but  all  in  vain ;  sh 
presses  the  deepest  grief  and  the  most  tender  sentiments  0/ 
till  at  last  the  friar  discovers  himself: 

" '  And  lo !  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  own  true  lore  appears.' 

catastrophe  is  very  fine,  and  the  whole,  jo? 
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ibc  greatest  tenderness,  has  the  greatest  simplicity ;  yet,  though 
this  ballad  was  so  recently  published  in  the  Ancient  Rclicjues, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  has  been  hardy  enough  to  publish  a  poem  called 
*  the  Hermit,1  where  the  circumstances  and  catastrophe  are  ex- 
actly the  same,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  of  the  original  are  almost  entirely  lost  iu 
the  languid  smoothness  and  tedious  paraphrase  of  the  copy, 
which  is  as  short  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Percy's  ballad  as  tho 
insipidity  of  negus  is  to  the  genuine  flavor  of  champagne 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c, 

"  Detector." 

This  attack,  supposed  to  be  by  Goldsmith's  constant  persecu- 
tor, the  malignant  Kenrick,  drew  from  him  the  following  note 
to  the  editor : 

"  Sir, — As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  newspaper 
controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me  to  be  as  concise 
as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent  of  yours  that  I  re- 
commended Blainvillc's  travels  because  I  thought  the  book  was 
a  good  one ;  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said  I  was  told  by  the  book- 
seller that  it  was  then  first  published  ;  but  in  that  it  seems  I 
was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  extensive  enough  tot 
set  me  right 

u  Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having  taken 
a  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago,  from  one  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  in  question.  If  there  be  any,  his  ballad 
was  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago; 
and  he,  as  we  both  considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  beet,  told 

with  his  usual  good-humor,  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he 
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had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the  fragment*  of  Shakspeare  into  a 
ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it  Such  petty  anecdotes  as 
these  are  scarcely  worth  printing ;  and.  were  it  not  for  the  busy 
disposition  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public  should 
never  hare  known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that 
I  am  obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  communications 
of  a  much  more  important  nature. 

u  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &a, 

u  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  unexpected  circulation  of  the   "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,1 
enriched  the  publisher,  but  not  the  author.     Goldsmith  no  doubt 
thought  himself  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  re- 
peated editions;  and  a  memorandum,  still  extant,  shows  that  he 
drew  upon  Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  in  the  month  of  June,  for  fif- 
teen guineas,  but  that  the  bill  was  returned  dishonored.     He 
coutinued,  therefore,  his  usual  job-work  for  the  booksellers,  wri- 
ting introductions,  prefaces,  and  head  and  tail  pieces  for  new 
works  ;  revising,  touching  up,  and  modifying  travels  and  voy 
ages ;  making  compilations  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  "  building 
books,"  as  he  sportively  termed  it.     These  tasks  required  little 
labor  or  talent,  but  that  taste  and  touch  which  are  the  magic  of 
gifted  minds.     His  terms  began  to  be  proportioned  to  Lis  celeb- 
rity.    If  his  price  was  at  any  time  objected  to,  "  Why,  sir,"  he 
would  say,  "  it  may  seem  large  ;  but  then  a  man  may  be  mauj 
years  working  in  obscurity   before  his  taste  and  reputation  aw 
fixed  or  estimated  ;  and  then  he  is,  as  in  other  professions,  onlj 
ooid  for  his  previous  labors." 

He  was,  however,  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  different 
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walk  of  literature  from  any  he  had  yet  attempted.  Wo  have 
repeatedly  adverted  to  his  fondness  for  the  drama ;  he  was  a  fre- 
quent attendant  at  the  theatres ;  though,  as  we  have  shown,  he 
considered  them  under  gross  mismanagement.  He  thought,  too 
that  a  vicious  taste  prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  for  tho 
Stage.  "  A  new  species  of  dramatic  composition,"  says  he,  in 
one  of  his  essays,  "  has  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  se'iti* 
mental  comedy,  in  which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited 
rather  than  the  vices  exposed ;  and  the  distresses  rather  than 
the  faults  of  mankind  make  our  interest  in  the  piece.  In  these 
plays  almost  all  the  c*  -acters  are  good,  and  exceedingly  gene- 
rous: they  arc  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage; 
and  though  they  want  humor,  have  abundance  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or  foibles,  the  spectator 
is  taught  not  only  to  pardon,  but  to  applaud  them  in  considera- 
tion of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts ;  so  that  folly,  instead  of 
being  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy  aims  at  touching 
our  passions,  without  the  power  of  being  truly  pathetic.  In  this 
manner  we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source  of  entertainment 
on  the  stage ;  for  while  the  comic  poet  is  invading  the  province 
of  the  tragic  muse,  he  leaves  her  lively  sister  quite  neglected. 
Of  this,  however,  he  is  no  ways  solicitous,  as  he  measures  his 
fame  by  his  profits.         •        •        •  • 

"  Humor  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage  ] 
and  it  will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have  nothing 
left  for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and  a  song.  It  depends  upon  the 
audience  whether  they  will  actually  drive  those  poor  merry  crea- 
tures from  the  stage,  or  sit  at  a  play  as  gloomy  as  at  the  taber- 
nacle.    It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an  art  when  once  lost ;  and  it 

will  bo  a  just  punishment,  that  when,  by  our  being  too  fastidious, 

8* 
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we  bare  banished  humor  from  the  stage,  we  should  ourselves  be 
deprived  of  the  art  of  laughing.1* 

Symptom*  of  reform  in  the  drama  had  recently  taken  place. 
The  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  the  joint  production 
of  Colinan  and  Garrick,  and  suggested  by  Hogarth's  inimitable 
pictures  of  Marriage  a  la  mode,  had  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
crowded  the  theatre  with  fashionable  audiences,  and  formed  one 
of  the  leading  literary  topics  of  the  year.  Goldsmith's  emula- 
tion was  roused  by  its  success.  The  comedy  was  in  what  he 
considered  the  legitimate  line,  totally  different  from  the  senti- 
mental school ;  it  presented  pictures  of  real  life,  delineations  of 
character  and  touches  of  humor,  in  which  he  felt  himself  calcu- 
lated to  excel.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
year  (1706).  he  commenced  a  comedy  of  the  same  class,  to  be 
en  tilled  the  Good  Natural  Man,  at  which  he  diligently  wrought 
whenever  the  hurried  occupation  of  '  book  building'  allowed  him 
leisure 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Bodai  portion  of  Goldsmith — his  colloquial  contests  with  Johnson.— >  Anec- 
dotes ind  illustrations 

The  social  position  of  Goldsmith  had  undergone  a  material 
change  since  the  publication  of  The  Traveller.  Before  that 
event  he  was  but  partially  known  as  the  author  of  some  clever 
anonymous  writings,  and  had  been  a  tolerated  member  of  the 
olub  and  the  Johnson  circle,  without  much  being  expected  from 
him.  Now  he  had  suddenly  risen  to  literary  fame,  and  become 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  day.  The  highest  regions  of  intellectual 
society  were  now  open  to  him ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  move 
in  them  with  confidence  and  success.  Ballymahon  had  not  been 
a  good  school  of  manners  at  the  outset  of  life ;  nor  had  his  expo* 
rience  as  a  ( poor  student '  at  colleges  and  medical  schools  con 
tributed  to  give  him  the  polish  of  society.  He  had  brought  from 
Ireland,  as  he  said,  nothing  but  his  "  brogue  and  his  blunders," 
and  they  had  never  left  him.  He  had  travelled,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  Continental  tour  which  in  those  days  gave  the  finishing  grace  to 
the  education  of  a  patrician  youth,  had,  with  poor  Goldsmith,  been 
little  better  than  a  course  of  literary  vagabondizing.  It  had  en- 
riched his  mind,  deepened  and  widened  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  and  filled  his  memory  with  enohanting  pictures,  but  it  had 
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contributed  little  to  disciplining  him  for  the  polite  intercourse  of 
the  world.     His  life  in  London  had  hitherto  been  a  struggle  with 
sordid  caret  and  aad  humiliation!.    *•  Ton  aeareelj  can  conceive/* 
wrote  he  tome  time  previously  to  hie  brother,  u  how  mneh  eight 
years  of  disappointment,  anguish*  and  study,  have  worn  a 
down."    Sereral  more  years  had  since  been  added  to  the  tens 
daring  which  he  had  trod  the  lowly  walks  of  life.     He  had  beei 
a  tutor,  an  apothecary's  drudge,  a  petty  physician  of  the  suburbs, 
a  bookseller's  hack,  drudging  for  daily  bread.     Bach  separata 
walk  had  been  beset  by  its  peculiar  thorns  and  humiliations.    It 
is  wonderful  how  his  heart  retained  its  gentleness  and  kindness 
through  all  these  trials;  how  his  mind  rose  above  the  "mean- 
ncHHcs  of  poverty/'  to  which,  as  he  says,  he  was  compelled  to 
bubmit ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  wonderful,  had  his  manner! 
acquired  a  tone  corresponding  to  the  innate  grace  and  refinement 
of  his  intellect,     lie  was  near  forty  years  of  age  when  he  pub 
lished  The  Traveller,  and  was  lifted  by  it  into  celebrity.    As  is 
beautifully  said  of  him  by  one  of  hi?  biographers,  '•  he  has  fought 
his  way  to  consideration  and  esteem  ;  but  he  bears  upon  him  the 
sears  of  his  twelve  years'  conflict ;  of  the  mean  sorrows  through 
which  he  has  passed  ;  and  of  the  cheap  indulgences  he  has  sought 
relief  and   help  from.     There  is  nothing  plastic  in  his  nature 
now.     His  mauncrB  and  habits  are  completely  formed ;  and  in 
them  any  further  success  can  make  little  favorable  change,  what- 
ever it  may  effect  for  his  mind  or  genius."* 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  him  make  an 
awkward  figure  in  the  elegant  drawing-rooms  which  were  now  open 
to  him,  and  disappointing  those  who  had  formed  an  idea  of  him 
from  tho  fascinating  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  poetry. 

9  Fonter*s  Goldsmith. 
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Even  the  literary  olub,  and  the  circle  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  after  their  surprise  at  the  intellectual  flights  of  which  he 
showed  himself  capable,  fell  into  a  conventional  mode  of  judging 
and  talking  of  him,  and  of  placing  him  in  absurd  and  whimsical 
points  of  view.  His  very  celebrity  operated  here  to  his  disadvan 
tage.  It  brought  him  into  continual  comparison  with  Johnson 
who  was  the  oracle  of  that  circle  and  had  given  it  a  tone.  Con 
venation  was  the  great  staple  there,  and  of  this  Johnson  was  a 
master.  He  had  been  a  reader  and  thinker  from  childhood :  his 
melancholy  temperament,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  had  made  him  so.  For  many  years  past  the  vast  variety  of 
works  he  had  been  obliged  to  consult  in  preparing  his  Dictionary, 
had  stored  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory  with  facts  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects ;  making  it  a  perfect  colloquial  armory.  (i  Ho 
had  all  his  life,"  says  Boswell,  "  habituated  himself  to  consider 
conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigor  and  skill  He  had 
disciplined  himself  as  a  talker  as  well  as  a  writer,  making  it  a 
rule  to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forcible  language  he 
could  put  it  in,  so  that  by  constant  practice  and  never  suffering 
any  careless  expression  to  escape  him,  he  had  attained  an  extraor- 
dinary accuracy  and  command  of  language." . 
*  His  common  conversation  in  all  companies,  according  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal  attention, 
something  above  the  usual  colloquial  style  being  always  expected 
from  him. 

"I   do  not  care"  said  Orme,  the   historian  of  Hindostan, 
oc  what  subject  Johnson  talks  ;  but  I  love  better  to  hear  him 
talk  than  any  body.     He  either  gives  you  nw  thoughts  or  a  net 
coloring." 

A  stronger  and  more  graphic  eulogium  is  given  by  Dr  Peroy 
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*Tk:  e»vmi^»  *f  Joa&toa/  tars  ke.  -«  strong  and  clonr, 
sxi  mxj  b*  compared  t«>  an  a&ti-pe  statue,  where  crei-j  rein  and 

auL*r  I~  is  «ii«tx&c«  sxd  clear  ~ 

Sci  was  toe  coilxjaial  giant  with  which  Goldsmith'*  ciie- 
briti  aid  Li*  habits  of  intimacy  brjaght  him  into  continual  cum 
parison  ;  can  we  wo r. dor  that  be  should  appear  to  disadvantage.' 
O/iiTer*at:0D  grave.  discursive  aod  disputations,  such  as  Joh&aoa 
excelled  and  delighted  in.  was  to  him  a  severe  task,  and  he  nefer 
was  good  at  a  task  <*(  any  kind      He  had  not.  like  Johnson,  a 
rut  fund  of  acquired  facts  to  draw  upon :  nor  a  retentive  me- 
mory to  furnish  them  forth  when  wanted.     He  could  not,  like 
the  great  lexicographer,  mould  his  ideas  and  balance  his  periods 
while    talking       lie    had   a   flow  of  ideas,  but   it  was  apt  to  be 
hurried  and  '.-'»ijfu •■-■!.  and  a>  he  said  of  himself,  be  bad  contracted 
a  he.-itating  and   disagree  able   manner  of  speaking.      He  used  to 
say  that  he  always  argued  best  when  he  argued  alone;   that  is  to 
say.  he  could  master  a  subject  in  bis  fctudy,  with  bis  pen  in  his 
band:   hut,  when   he  came   into  company  be  grew  confused,  and 
waft  unable  to  talk  about  it.     Johnson  made  a  remark  concerning 
him  to  somewhat  of  the  same  purport.     "No  man.'1  said  he,  fcis 
more  foolish  than  (loldsmith  when  he  lias  not  a  pen  in  bis  hand, 
or  more   wise  when    he  has.''     Yet  with  all  this  conscious  defi- 
ciency he  was  continually  getting  involved  in  colloquial  contests 
with    Johnson    and  other    prime   talkers  of  the   literary  circle. 
Tie  frit  that,  he  had  become  a  notoriety  ;  that  he  had  entered  the 
IiMb  and  was  expected   to  make  fight;  so  with   that  heedlessness 
uliii'h  characterized   him  in  every  thing  else  he  dashed  on  atl 
venture  ;  trusting  to  chance  in  this  as  in  other  things, and  hoping 
occasionally  to  make  a  lucky  hit.     Johnson  perceived  his  hap- 
h*iard  temerity,  but  gave  him  no  credit  for  the  real  diffidence 
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wlnuh  lay  at  bottom.  "  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conver- 
sation," said  be,  "  ie  this,  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how  he  is 
to  get  off  His  genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small.  An 
they  say  of  a  generous  man  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may 
say  of  Goldsmith  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He  would  not 
keep  his  knowledge  to  himself."  And,  on  another  occasion,  h 
observes :  "  Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  talk,  will  talk  of  what  he 
knows  himself  to  be  ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in  exposing 
him.  If  in  company  with  two  founders,  he  would  fall  a  talking 
on  the  method  of  making  cannon,  though  both  of  them  would 
soon  see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of" 
And  again :  '  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for  ever  attempting  to  shine 
in  conversation ;  he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified 
when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill, 
partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who  has 
not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith,  putting  himself 
against  another,  is  like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one,  who  can- 
not spare  the  huudred.  It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while.  A  man 
should  not  lay  a  hundred  to  one  unless  he  can  easily  spare  it, 
though  he  has  a  hundred  chances  for  him ;  he  can  get  but  a 
guinea,  and  he  may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  state. 
When  he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addi 
tion  to  a  man  of  his  literary  reputation ;  if  he  does  not  get  the 
better,  he  is  miserably  vexed." 

Johnson  was  not  aware  how  much  ho  was  himself  to  blame  in 
producing   this  vexation.     "  Goldsmith,"    said   Miss  Reynolds 
44  always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  Johnson,  particularly  when 
in  company  with  people  of  any  consequence ;  always  as  if  im- 
pressed with  fear  cf  disgrace ;  and  indeed  well  he  might     I  have 
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witness  lo  May  smortiieatioas  he  ham  euflared  in  Dr.  John 
no's  company." 

It  may  not  have  been  disgrace  that  he  feared,  hat  rudeness. 
The  greet  lexicographer,  spoiled  by  the  homage  of  society,  wit 
•till  more  prone  than  himself  to  lose  temper  when  the  arguneot 
went  against  him.  He  eonld  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted; 
Dat  would  attempt  to  bear  down  his  adversary  by  the  rolling 
thunder  of  his  periods ;  and,  when  that  failed,  would  becoa* 
downright  insulting.  Boswell  called  it u  having  recourse  to  tone 
sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry ;"  but  Goldsmith  designated  it 
much  more  happily.  u  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson,"  said 
he,  *for%  taken  kis  putol  misses  J&re,  ke  knocks  you  doumwilktk 
buUrndqfit"* 

In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions  recorded  by  Boswell 
as  triumphs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  really  appears  to  us  that  Gold- 
smith had  the  best  both  of  the  wit  and  the  argument,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  courtesy  and  good-nature. 

On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson  a  capital  reproof 
as  to  his  own  colloquial  peculiarities.  Talking  of  fables,  Gold- 
smith observed  that  the  animals  introduced  in  them  seldom  talked 
in  character.  u  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  fable  of  the  little 
fishe?.  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying  then, 
petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill  consists 
in  making  them  talk  like  little  fishes."  Just  then  observing  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking  his  sides  and  laughing,  he  immediately 

9  The  following  is  given  b,*  Boswell,  as  an  instance  of  robust  sophistry:— 
Once,  when  I  watt  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  ntf 
thus—'  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this ;  you'll  make  nothing  of  it. 
IM  rather  hear  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune ' " 
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added,  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  teem  to 
think ;  for,  if  you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk 
like  whales." 

But  though  Goldsmith  suffered  frequent  mortifications  in 
society  from  the  overbearing,  and  sometimes  harsh,  conduct  of 
Johnson,  he  always  did  justice  to  his  benevolence.  When  royal 
pensions  were  granted  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Shebbeare,  a  pun- 
ster remarked,  that  the  king  had  pensioned  a  she-bear  and  a  he- 
hear;  to  which  Goldsmith  replied,  u  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a 
roughness  in  his  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender 
heart     He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin." 

Goldsmith,  in  conversation,  shone  most  when  he  least  thought 
of  shining ;  when  he  gave  up  all  effort  to  appear  wise  and  learned, 
or  to  cope  with  the  oracular  sententiousness  of  Johnson,  and  gave 
way  to  his  natural  impulses.  Even  Boswell  could  perceive  his 
merits  on  these  occasions.  "  For  my  part,"  said  he,  condescend- 
ingly, "  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away 
carelessly ;"  and  many  a  much  wiser  man  than  Boswell  delighted 
in  those  outpourings  of  a  fertile  fancy  and  a  generous  heart  In 
his  happy  moods,  Goldsmith  had  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoy- 
ant good-humor,  that  led  to  a  thousand  amusing  blunders  and 
whimsical  confessions,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  his  intimates 
yet,  in  his  most  thoughtless  garrulity,  there  was  occasionally  the 
gleam  of  the  gold  and  the  flash  of  the  diamond 
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InU  raor*.— Tho  drilling  wto*  clob.— A  practical  joke.--!**  fVedae**) 
tkb*—Tht  •  tan  of  man.*— The  pig  batcher.— Tom  King  —Hugh  KeU?.- 
Glover  and  baa  eharacteriatiea. 

Though  Goldsmith's  pride  and  ambition  led  him  to  mingle  ooca 

sionally  with  high  society,  and  to  engage  in  the  colloquial  cod* 
flicta  of  the  learned  circle,  in  both  of  which  he  was  ill  at  ease 
and  conscious  of  being  undervalued,  yet  he  had  some  social  re- 
sorts in  which  he  indemnified  himself  for  their  restraints  by 
indulging  his  humor  without  control  Ouc  of  them  was  a  shilling 
whist  club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near 
Temple  Bar.  a  place  rendered  classic,  we  are  told,  by  a  club  held 
there  in  old  times,  to  which  "  rare  Ben  Jonson  "  had  furnished 
the  rules.  The  company  was  of  a  familiar,  unceremonious  kind, 
delighting  in  that  very  questionable  wit  which  consists  in  playing 
off  practical  jokes  upon  each  other.  Of  one  of  these  Goldsmith 
was  made  the  butt.  Coming  to  the  club  one  night  in  a  hackney 
coach,  he  gave  the  coachman  by  mistake  a  guinea  instead  of  * 
shilling,  which  he  set  down  as  a  dead  loss,  for  there  was  no  like- 
lihood, he  said,  that  a  fellow  of  this  class  would  have  the  hoiu'Sty 
to  return  tho  money.  On  the  next  club  evening  he  was  told  a 
person  at  the  street  door  wished  to  speak  with  him.  lie  went 
orth  but  soon  returned  with  a  radiant  countenance.     To  hi*  <"" 
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prise  and  delight  the  coachman  had  actually  brought  back  tho 
guinea.  While  he  launched  forth  in  praise  of  this  unlooked-for 
piece  of  honesty,  he  declared  it  ought  not  to  go  unrewarded. 
Collecting  a  small  sum  from  the  club,  and  no  doubt  increasing  it 
largely  from  his  own  purse,  he  dismissed  the  Jehu  with  many 
encomiums  on  his  good  conduct.  He  was  still  chanting  his 
praises,  when  one  of  the  club  requested  a  sight  of  the  guinea 
thus  honestly  returned.  To  Goldsmith's  confusion  it  proved 
to  be  a  counterfeit  The  universal  burst  of  laughter  which 
succeeded,  and  the  jokes  by  which  he  was  assailed  on  every 
side,  showed  him  that  the  whole  was  a  hoax,  and  the  pretended 
coachman  as  much  a  counterfeit  as  the  guinea.  He  was  so 
disconcerted,  it  is  said,  that  he  soon  beat  a  retreat  for  the 
evening. 

Another  of  those  free  and  easy  clubs  met  on  Wednesday 
evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Fleet-street.  It  was  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons :  songs,  jokes,  dramatic  imi- 
tations, burlesque  parodies  and  broad  sallies  of  humor,  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  sententious  morality,  pedantic  casuistry,  and 
polished  sarcasm  of  the  learned  circle.  Here  a  huge  '  tun  of 
man,1  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  used  to  delight  Goldsmith  by 
singing  the  jovial  song  of  Nottingham  Ale,  and  looking  like  a 
butt  of  it  Here,  too,  a  wealthy  pig  butcher,  charmed,  no  doubt, 
by  the  mild  philanthropy  of  The  Traveller,  aspired  to  be  on  the 
most  sociable  footing  with  the  author,  and  here  was  Tom  King,  the 
comedian,  recently  risen  to  consequence  by  his  performance  of 
Lord  Ogleby  in  the  new  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage. 

A  member  of  more  note  was  one  Hugh  Kelly,  a  second-rate 
author,  who,  as  he  became  a  kind  of  competitor  of  Goldsmith's, 
doserves  particular  mention.     He  was  an  Irishman,  about  twenty* 


rigbt  jean  of  age,  orjgbsallj  apateatioed  to  a  ■tmjmnker  in  Dub 
lin;  tlicu  writer  to  a  Loodoa  attorney :  ta«  a  Grab-street  haek; 
scribbling  for  magazines  and  newspaper*.  Of  late  he  had  set  op 
for  theatrical  censor  and  satirist,  and.  ia  a  paper  called  Tbcspia, 
in  emulation  of  Churchill's  Rosciad.  had  harassed  manv  of  tie 
poor  actors  without  mercy,  and  often  without  wit;  but  had 
arisbed  his  incense  on  Garrick,  who,  in  consequence,  took  him 
nto  fsror  He  was  the  author  of  sereral  works  of  superficial 
merit,  but  which  had  sufficient  rogue  to  inflate  his  rarity.  Tha, 
however,  must  hare  been  mortified  on  bis  first  introduction  to 
Johnson ;  after  sitting  a  short  time  be  got  up  to  take  leave,  ex- 
pressing a  fear  that  a  longer  visit  might  be  troublesome,  u  Not 
in  the  h-ast.  air."  paid  the  surly  moralist,  UI  had  forgotten  you 
wr»ro  in  the  rornu  "  Johuson  used  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who 
had  written  more  than  he  had  read. 

A  prime  wag  of  thin  club  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  poor  conn 
try  men  and  hangers-on,  by  the  name  of  Glover.  He  had  origi- 
nally been  educated  fur  the  medical  profession,  but  had  taken  in 
early  life  to  the  stage,  though  apparently  without  much  success. 
While  performing  at  Cork,  he  undertook,  partly  in  jest,  to  restore 
life  to  the  body  of  a  malefactor,  who  had  just  been  executed 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  one.  himself  among  the  number, 
he  succeeded.  The  miracle  took  wind.  He  abandoned  the  stage, 
esumed  the  wig  and  cane,  and  considered  his  fortune  as  secure. 
Unluckily,  there  were  not  many  dead  people  to  be  restored  to 
life  in  Ireland;  his  practice  did  not  equal  his  expectation,  so  be 
came  to  London,  where  he  continued  to  dabble  indifferently,  and 
rather  un  profitably,  in  physio  and  literature. 

He  was  a  great  frequenter  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns, 
where  he  used  to  amuse  the  company  by  his  talent  at  story-telling 
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and  his  powers  of  mimicry,  giving  capital  imitations  of  Garrick, 
Footc,  Coleman,  Sterne,  and  other  public  characters  of  the  day.  He 
seldom  happened  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  his  reckoning,  but 
was  always  sure  to  find  some  ready  purse  among  those  who  had  been 
amused  by  his  humors.  Goldsmith,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
readiest  It  was  through  him  that  Glover  was  admitted  to  the 
Wednesday  Club,  of  which  his  theatrical  imitations  became  the 
delight.  Glover,  however,  was  a  little  anxious  for  the  dignity  of 
bis  patron,  which  appeared  to  him  to  suffer  from  the  over-fami- 
liarity of  some  of  the  members  of  the  club.  He  was  especially 
shocked  by  the  free  and  easy  tone  in  which  Goldsmith  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  pig-butcher:  "  Come,  Noll,"  would  he  say,  as  be 
pledged  him,  "  here's  my  service  to  you,  old  boy !" 

Glover  whispered  to  Goldsmith,  that  he  "  should  not  allow 
such  liberties."  "  Let  him  alone,"  was  the  reply,  "  you'll  see  how 
civilly  I'll  let  him  down."  After  a  time,  he  called  out,  with 
marked  ceremony  and  politeness,  "  Mr.  B.,  I  have  the  honor  of 
drinking  your  good  health."  Alas  !  dignity  was  not  poor  Gold- 
smith's forte :  he  could  keep  no  one  at  a  distance  "  Thank'ee, 
thank'ee,  Noll,"  nodded  the  pig-butcher,  scarce  taking  the  pipo 
out  of  his  mouth.  u  I  don't  see  the  effect  of  your  reproof,"  whis- 
pered Glover.  "  I  give  it  up,"  replied  Goldsmith,  with  a  good- 
humored  shrug,  "  I  ought  to  have  known  before  now  there  is  no 
putting  a  pig  in  the  right  way." 

Johnson  used  to  be  severe  upon  Goldsmith  for  mingling  in 

these  motley  circles,  observing,  that,  having  been  originally  poor, 

he  had  contracted  a  love  for  low  company.     Goldsmith,  however 

waf>  guided  not  by  a  taste  for  what  was  low,  but  for  what  was 

comic  and  characteristic.     It  was  the  feeling  of  the  artist ;  tho 

feeling  which  furnished  out  some  of  his  best  scenes  in  familiar 
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haunt*  and  circle*  in  days  of  jore,  to  study  "Every  Man  in  til 
Humor" 

It  wu  not  always,  however,  that  tlie  honor  of  time  associate 
«as  to  hit  taste :  as  they  became  boisterous  in  their  merriuei* 

■ 

he  wh  apt  to  become  depressed.  u  The  eompan y  of  fools,"  mjl 
be,  in  one  uf  his  essays,  ■*  may  at  first  make  ns  smile ;  bat  st  bit 
■erer  fails  of  making  ns  melancholy/9  "  Often  he  would  become 
moody,"  says  Glover,  uand  would  leave  the  party  abruptly  to  go 
home  and  brood  over  his  misfortune," 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  went  home  for  quite  a  differot 
purpose ;  to  commit  to  paper  some  scene  or  passage  suggested  lor 
hi*  coined  v  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man  "  The  elaboration  of  humor 
is  often  &  moKt  *crious  task  ;  and  we  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  nieutal  misery  than  was  once  presented  to  o* 
by  a  popular  dramatic  writer — still,  wc  hope,  living — whom  wo 
found  in  the  agonies  of  producing  a  farce  which  su'jscqucntly  Kt 
the  theatres  in  a  roar. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Tie  Gnat  Cham  of  literature  and  the  King. — Scene  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold***, 
—Goldsmith  accused  of  jealousy. — Negotiations  with  Garrick.— -The  au- 
thor and  the  actor — their  correspondence. 

The  comedy  of  "The  Good-natured  Man11  was  completed  by 
Goldsmith  early  in  1767,  and  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  John- 
son, Burke,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  literary  club,  by  whom 
It  was  heartily  approved.  Johnson,  who  was  seldom  half  way 
either  in  censure  or  applause,  pronounced  it  the  best  comedy 
that  had  been  written  since  "The  Provoked  Husband,"  and 
promishcd  to  furnish  the  prologue.  This  immediately  became 
an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Goldsmith,  knowing  the  weight 
an  introduction  from  the  Great  Cham  of  literature  would  have 
with  the  public;  but  circumstances  occurred  which  he  feared 
might  drive  the  comedy  and  the  prologue  from  Johnson's 
thoughts.  The  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  royal 
library  at  the  Queen's  (Buckingham)  House,  a  noble  collection 
of  books,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  assisted  the  librarian, 
Mr.  Bernard,  with  his  advice.  One  evening,  as  he  was  seated 
(bore  by  the  fire  reading,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of 
•he  King  (George  III.),  then  a  young  man ;  who  sought  this 
occasion  to  have  a  conversation  with  him.  The  conversation 
was  varied  and  discursive;  the  King  shifting  from  subject  to 
•abject  according  to  his  wont;  "during  the  whole  interview,* 
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apt**  bat  ttill  b  bat 
aavl  b*i*r  t&  tLkl  wMmj  ton*  wbxb  it  9?smc!t  ased  at  the 
lrt**  aid  ia  tbe  drawing-rosam  - 1  fcamd  kit  anjiati  wished  1 
Am14  talk,  taid  be.  aad  I  anaac  A  wkj  kaniaLai  to  talk  I  taJ 
i:  does  a  maa  ewd  to  be  talked  to  by  kit  aumeUa  la  the  fr* 
nlaee,  a  aiaa  caanot  be  in  a  paawo* — .'"  It  wo«U  haTe  been  wdL 
fer  JobaaWa  eolVxjaial  dispvianta.  could  be  have  often  bm 
■inder  ta'.h  deeoron*  restraint  Profoaadlj  monarchical  ia  ha 
yt \uti\\^.  be  retired  frota  the  iDterriew  highly  gratiied  with  the 
eoavcnatiob  of  tbe  King  and  with  hi*  graciona  behavior.  **8ir" 
aaid  he  to  tbe  librarian,  -  they  may  talk  of  tbe  King  as  they  wiD, 
but  h<:  i«  the  fiiK-nt  g'rfitleman  I  have  ever  Been" — -Sir"  said  he 
fcij|j-<:<jij'  utly  to  Ifcnnct  Langton.  "his  manners  are  those  of  as 
fin':  a  iroiitl'  rnari  a*  we  may  suppose  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  or 
Chart'?*  the  iSee'iiid  " 

VVhih:  JoIhjhoh'h  fac<:  wan  ntill  radiant  with  the  reflex  of  roj- 
alt),  In:  YfHH  holding  forth  one  day  to  a  listening  group  at  Sii 
JohIiiju  Kf-ynoldh'H,  who  were  anxious  to  hear  every  particular  of 
thin  iiH.'iiioniMi;  conversation.  Among  other  questions,  the  Kiug 
had  aiiked  him  whether  he  was  writing  any  thing.  His  reply  was. 
that  !»<•  thought  he  had  already  done  his  part  as  a  writer  UI 
should  have  thought  no  too,"'  said  the  King,  "  if  you  had  not 
written  so  we'll." — '•  No  man,"  said  Johnson,  commenting  on  this 
speech,  u could  have  mude  a  handsomer  compliment;  and  it  waft 
(it  for  a  King  to  puy.  It  was  decisive." — '•  But  did  you  maki 
no  reply  to  thi.t  high  compliment  ?"  asked  one  of  the  company 
M  No,  sir,"  replied  the  profoundly  deferential  Johnson,  "when 
the  King  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  mc  to 
buudy  civilities  with  my  sovereign/1 
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Daring  all  the  time  that  Johnson  was  thus  holding  forth, 
Goldsmith,  who  was  present,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
royal  theme,  hut  remained  seated  on  a  sofa  at  a  distance,  in 
a  moody  fit  of  abstraction ;  at  length  recollecting  himself,  ho 
sprang  up,  and  advancing,  exclaimed,  with  what  Boswoll  calls  his 
usual  "  frankness  and  simplicity,"  u  Weil,  you  acquitted  yourself 
in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should  have  done,  for  I  should 
have  bowed  and  stammered  through  the  whole  of  it"  He  after- 
wards explained  his  seeming  inattention,  by  saying  that  his  mind 
was  completely  occupied  about  bis  play,  and  by  fears  lest  John- 
son, in  his  present  state  of  royal  excitement,  would  fail  to  furnish 
the  much-desired  prologue. 

How  natural  and  truthful  is  this  explanation.  Yet  Boswoll 
presumes  to  pronounce  Goldsmith's  inattention  affected ;  and 
attributes  it  to  jealousy  "  It  was  strongly  suspected,"  says  he, 
"that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the  singular 
honor  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed."  It  needed  the  little 
ness  of  mind  of  Boswell  to  ascribe  such  pitiful  motives  to  Gold- 
smith, and  to  entertain  such  exaggerated  notions  of  the  honor 
paid  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  Good-natured  Man ''  was  now  ready  for  performance, 
but  the  question  was,  how  to  get  it  upon  the  stage.  Tlhe  affairs 
of  Covent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  intended,  wore  thrown 
in  confusion  by  the  recent  death  of  Rich,  the  manager.  Drurj 
Lane  was  under  the  management  of  Garrick,  but  a  feud,  it  will 
be  recollected,  existed  between  him  and  the  poet,  from  the  ani 
madversions  of  the  latter  on  the  mismanagement  of  theatrical 
affairs,  and  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  give  the  poet  his  vote  for 
the  secietaryship  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Times,  however,  were 
changed     Goldsmith  when  that  feud  took  place  was  an  anony- 
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writer,  almost  unknown  to  fawn,  ami  of  no  rirculitiw  a 
society.  Now  ho  had  beoomo  a  literary  lion ;  ho  was  a  maaba? 
of  the  Literarj  Club;  bo  was  the  associate  of  Johnson,  Bub, 
Topham  Beauclere,  and  other  magnates— in  a  word,  he  hadriset 
to  consequence  in  the  public  eye,  and  of  coarse  was  of  wo* 
queues  in  the  ejes  of  David  Garrick.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  nv 
the  larking  scruples  of  pride  existing  between  the  author  and 
actor,  and  thinking  it  a  pitj  that  two  men  of  such  oongesisl 
talents,  snd  who  might  be  so  serviceable  to  each  other,  should  la 
kept  asunder  by  a  worn-out  pique,  exerted  his  friendly  ofbes  to 
bring  them  together.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Reynolds1! 
house  in  Leicester  Square.  Garrick,  however,  could  not  entirely 
put  off  the  mock  majesty  of  the  stage ;  he  meant  to  be  civil,  but 
ho  was  rather  too  gracious  and  condescending.  Tom  Davies,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  gives  au  amusing  picture  of  the  coming 
together  of  these  punctilious  parties.  ''  The  manager,"  says  he, 
'*was  fully  conscious  of  his  (Goldsmith's)  merit,  and  perhaps 
more  ostentatious  of  his  abilities  to  serve  a  dramatic  author  than 
became  a  man  of  his  prudence ;  Goldsmith  was,  on  his  side,  as 
fully  persuaded  of  his  own  importance  and  independent  greatness. 
Mr.  Garrick,  who  had  so  long  been  treated  with  the  compliment 
ary  language  paid  to  a  successful  patentee  and  admired  actor, 
expected  that  the  writer  would  esteem  the  patronage  of  his  plaf 
a  favor ;  Goldsmith  rejected  all  ideas  of  kindness  in  a  bargain 
that  was  intended  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties,  and 
in  this  he  was  certainly  justifiable ;  Mr.  Garrick  could  reasonably 
expect  no  thanks  for  the  acting  a  new  play,  which  he. would  havt 
rejected  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  it  would  have  amplj 
rewarded  his  pains  and  expense.  I  believe  the  manager  waJ 
willing  to  accept  the  play,  but  he  wished  to  be  courted  to  it; 
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and  the  dootor  was  not  disposed  to  pnrohaso  his  friendship  by 
the  resignation  of  his  sincerity."  They  separated,  however,  with 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  Goldsmith  that  his  play  would 
be  acted.  The  conduct  of  Garrick  subsequently  proved  evasive 
not  through  any  lingerings  of  past  hostility,  but  from  habitual 
Indecision  in  matters  of  the  kind,  and  from  real  scruples  of  deli 
cacy.  He  did  not  think  the  piece  likely  to  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  avowed  that  opinion  to  Reynolds  and  Johnson ;  but  hesi- 
tated to  say  as  much  to  Goldsmith,  through  fear  of  wounding  his 
feelings.  A  further  misunderstanding  was  the  result  of  this 
want  of  decision  and  frankness ;  repeated  interviews  and  some 
correspondence  took  place  without  bringing  matters  to  a  point 
and  in  the  meantime  the  theatrical  season  passed  away. 

Goldsmith's  pocket,  never  well  supplied,  suffered  grievously 
by  this  delay,  and  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  call  upon  the 
manager,  who  still  talked  of  acting  the  play,  to  advance  him  forty m 
pounds  upon  a  note  of  the  younger  Newbery.  Garrick  readily 
complied,  but  subsequently  suggested  certain  important  altera- 
tions in  the  comedy  as  indispensable  to  its  success ;  these  were 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  author,  but  pertinaciously  insisted 
on  by  the  manager.  Garrick  proposed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  Whitehead,  the  laureate,  who  officiated  as  hid 
'*  reader"  and  elbow  critic.  Goldsmith  was  more  indignant  than 
ever,  and  a  violent  dispute  ensued,  which  was  only  calmed  by  the 
interference  of  Burke  and  Reynolds. 

Just  at  this  time,  order  came  out  of  confusion  in  the  affairs 
of  Covent  Garden.  A  pique  having  risen  between  Colman  and 
Garrick,  in  the  course  of  their  joint  authorship  of  "  The  Clan* 
destine  Marriage,"  the  former  had  become  manager  and  part 
nroprietor  of   Covent    Garden,  and  was  preparing  to  open  a 
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yon  will  complete  700-  tavor  by  putting  tne  piece  into  such  ■ 
■tot«  u  it  rosy  be  acted,  or  of  directing  me  bow  to  do  it,  I  shall 
aver  retain  a  tents  of  your  goodness  to  me.  And  indeed,  though 
.moat  probably  tbia  be  the  but  I  shall  overwrite,  jet  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  aeeret  satisfaction  that  poeta  for  the  future  are  likely 
to  hare  a  protector  who  declines  taking  advantage  of  their  dread- 
ful situation  ;  and  acorns  that  importance  which  may  be  acquired 
by  trifling  with  their  anxieties." 

The  next  day  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Oarriok,  who  wan  at  Litch- 
field, informing  him  of  his  having  transferred  hii  piece  to  Covent 
Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  originally  written,  and  by  the 
patentee  of  which  it  was  claimed,  observing,  "  as  I  found  you  had 
very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece.  I  complied  with  bia  desire. 

•••••••Iain  extremely  sorry  that  you  should 

think  me  warm  at  our  but  meeting;  your  judgment  certainly 
ought  to  be  free,  especially  in  a  matter  which  must  in  come  mea- 
sure concern  your  own  credit  and  interest.  I  assure  you,  air,  I 
have  no  disposition  to  differ  with  you  on  this  or  any  nther  account,  bat 
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ain#  with  an  high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  a  very  real  esteem, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

In  his  reply,  Gar  rick  observed,  "  I  was,  indeed,  much  hurt  that 
your  warmth  at  our  last  meeting  mistook  my  sincere  and  friendly 
attention  to  your  play  for  the  remains  of  a  former  misunderstand- 
ing, which  I  had  as  much  forgot  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  What  I 
•aid  to  you  at  my  own  house  I  now  repeat,  that  I  felt  more  pain 
in  giving  my  sentiments  than  you  possibly  would  in  receiving 
them.  It  has  been  the  business,  and  ever  will  be,  of  my  life  to 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  men  of  genius ;  and  I  know  that  Dr. 
Goldsmith  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his  previous  friendly 
disposition  towards  me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future  oppor- 
tunity to  convince  him  how  muoh  I  am  his  obedient  servant  and 
well>wishcr.     D.  Garriol" 
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it  «mU  wt  be  brought  owt  before  (Tbristaaaa ;  ia  the  Mentha*, 
ha  must  live.  Again,  therefore,  be  had  to  resort  to  literary  join 
lor  hie  daily  support.  These  obtained  for  him  petty  occasional 
name,  the  largest  of  which  was  ten  pounds,  from  the  elder  New- 
bery,  for  an  historical  compilation  ;  but  this  scanty  rill  of  quasi 
patronage,  so  sterile  in  its  products,  was  likely  soon  to  cease; 
Newbery  being  too  ill  to  attend  to  business,  and  having  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  management  of  it  to  Lis  nephew. 

At  this  time  Tom  Dsvies,  the  sometime  Roscius,  sometime 
bibliopole,  stepped  forward  to  Goldsmith's  relief,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  undertake  an  easy  popular  history  of  Rome  in 
two  volumes.  An  arrangement  was  soon  made.  Goldsmith  nu- 
dcrtook  to  complete  it  in  two  years,  if  possible,  for  two  hundred 
Slid  fifty  guineas,  and  forthwith  set  about  his  task  with  cheerful 
alacrity.  As  usual,  he  sought  a  rural  retreat  during  the  summer 
months,  where  he  might  alternate  bis  literary  labors  with  strolls 
"bout  the  groen  fields.  "  Merry  Islington"  was  again  his  resort, 
hut  ha  now  aspired  to  better  quarters  than  formerly,  and  engaged 
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the  chambers  occupied  occasionally  by  Mr.  Newbory,  in  Canon 
bury  House,  or  Castle,  as  it  is  popularly  called.  This  had  been 
a  hunting  lodge  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  parks  and  forests.  In  Goldsmith's  day,  nothing 
remained  of  it  but  an  old  briok  tower ;  it  was  still  in  the  country 
amid  rural  scenery,  and  was  a  favorite  nestling-place  of  authors 
publishers,  and  others  of  the  literary  order.*  A  number  of  these 
he  had  for  fellow  occupants  of  the  castle ;  and  they  formed  a  tern* 
porary  club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  on  the 
Islington  lower  road ;  and  here  he  presided  in  his  own  genial 
style,  and  was  the  life  and  delight  of  the  company. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  old  Canonbury  Castle  some 
years  since,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith.  The 
apartment  was  still  shown  which  the  poet  had  inhabited,  consist- 
ing of  a  sitting-room  and  small  bedroom,  with  panneled  wain- 
scots and  Gothic  windows.  The  quaintness  and  quietude  of  the 
place  were  still  attractive.  It  was  one  of  the  resorts  of  oitisens 
on  their  Sunday  walks,  who  would  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  amuse  themselves  with  reconnoitring  the  city  through  a  teles- 
cope.    Not  far  from  this  tower  were  the  gardens  of  the  White 

*  8ec  on  the  distant  slope,  majestic  shows 
Old  Csnonbury's  tower,  an  ancient  pile 
To  various  fates  assigned  ;  and  where  by  turns 
Meanness  and  grandeur  have  alternate  reign' d ; 
Thither,  in  latter  days,  hath  genius  fled 
From  yonder  city,  to  respire  and  die. 
There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  sat,  an  I  toned 
The  plaintive  moaninga  of  his  village  dirge. 
There  learned  Chambers  treasured  lore  for 
And  Newbery  there  his  A  B  C's  for  bob**. 
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aad  ke  speaks  of  -a  stroll  ia  ike  Park." 

Waile  Goldaautk  m  literally  Kriag  Croat  aaa*  tosaoath  by 
the  foreed  drudgery  of  ike  pen.  kb  iadepeacleaee  of  spirit  aw 
subjected  to  a  tore  peeaaiarr  iriaL  II  was  Ike  opeaing  of  Lori 
North's  adouoistratioo,  a  liaie  of  great  political  exciteawot. 
The  public  mind  wu  agitated  by  tke  cjaeatioB  of  American  taxa- 
tion, and  other  <jue*tions  of  like  irritatiog  tendency.  Junim 
ari'J  \Vilk<:ft  and  other  powerful  writer!  were  attacking  the  admin- 
istration with  all  their  force;  Grab-street  wu  stirred  up  to  iti 
lowc-ht  depths;  inflammatory  talent  of  all  kinds  was  in  fall 
activity,  and  the  kingdom  was  deluged  with  pamphlets,  lampoons 
and  libels  of  the  grossest  kinds.  The  ministry  were  looking 
anxiouNly  round  for  literary  support.  It  was  thought  that  the 
pen  of  Goldsmith  might  be  readily  enlisted.  His  hospitable 
friend  and  couutryman,  Robert  Nugent,  politically  known  as 
8<juiro  Gawky,  had  come  out  strenuously  for  colonial  taxation; 
had  been  selected  for  a  lordship  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  raised 
to  thj  ruuk  of  Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Glare.  His  exam- 
ple, it  wah  thought,  would  be  enough  of  itself,  to  bring  Goldsmith 
into  the  ministerial  ranks;  and  then  what  writer  of  the  day  was 
proof  aguiihst  a  full  purse  or  a  pension  ?  Accordingly  one  Parson 
Hcott,  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  author  of  Anti  Sejanus 
1 'an urge,  and  other  political  libels  in  support  of  the  administn* 
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tion,  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  poet,  who  at  this  time  wan 
returned  to  town.  Dr.  Scott,  in  after  years,  when  his  political 
subserviency  had  been  rewarded  by  two  fat  crown  livings,  used 
to  make,  what  he  considered,  a  good  story  out  cf  this  embassy  to 
the  poet  "  I  found  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a  miserable  suit  of  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my  authority :  I  told  how  I  was 
empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for  his  exertions ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it !  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say  '  I  can  earn  as  much  as 
will  supply  my  wants  without  writing  for  any  party  ;  the  assist- 
ance you  offer  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  me ;' — and  so  I  left  him 
in  his  garret  I"  Who' does  not  admire  the  sturdy  independence 
of  poor  Goldsmith  toiling  in  his  garret  for  nine  guineas  the  job, 
and  smile  with  contempt  at  the  indignant  wonder  of  the  political 
divine,  albeit  bis  subserviency  teas  repaid  by  two  fat  crown 
livings? 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Goldsmith's  old  friend,  though 
frugal-handed  employer,  Ncwbcry,  of  picture-book  renown,  closed 
his  mortal  career.  The  poet  has  celebrated  him  as  the  friend  ot 
all  mankind ;  he  certainly  lost  nothing  by  his  friendship.  He 
coined  the  brains  of  his  authors  in  the  times  of  their  exigency, 
and  made  them  pay  dear  for  the  plank  put  out  to  keep  them  from 
drowning.  It  is  not  likely  his  death  caused  much  lamentation 
among  the  scribbling  tribe ;  we  may  express  decent  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  just,  but  we  shed  tears  only  at  the  grave  of 
the  generous. 

0* 
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CHAPTER  OIL 

flMtJrfcml  BMfMMVfiof  —The  coiredjr  of  "  False  Delicacy.- — Pint  prrixm 
mm»  of  M IV  Good-natured  Man." — Condact  or"  Jobaaoa. — Coadaet  ft 
the  aatta.— >  Intermeddling  of  the  prea*. 

Tm k  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man  n  was  doomed  to  experi- 
ifiir«!  debiys  and  difficulties  to  the  very  last  Garrick,  notwith- 
standing hi*  professions,  had  htill  a  lurking  grudge  against  the 
author,  and  tasked  his  managerial  arts  to  thwart  him  in  his 
theatrical  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  build 
up  Hugh  Kelly,  Gnld*mith's  boon  companion  of  the  Wednesday 
club,  as  a  kind  of  rival.  Kelly  had  written  a  comedy  called 
Fut%r  Dciiamj,  in  which  were  embodied  all  the  meretricious 
qualities  of  the  sentimental  school.  Garrick,  though  he  had 
decried  that  school,  and  had  brought  out  his  comedy  of  "The 
Clandestine  Marriage"  in  opposition  to  it,  now  lauded  u False 
Delicacy"  to  the  skies,  and  prepared  to  bring  it  out  at  Drury 
Lane  with  all  possible  stage  effect.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
write  a  prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  and  to  touch  up  some  parts 
of  the  dialogue.  He  had  become  reconciled  to  his  former  col- 
league, Column,  and  it  is  intimated  that  one  condition  in  the 
treaty  of  pence  between  these  potentates  of  the  realms  of  paste- 
board (equally  prone  to  play  into  each  others  hands  with  the 
confederate   potentates  on   the  great  theatre  of  life)  was,  thai 
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Goldsmith's  play  should  be  kept  back  until  Kelly's  had  been 
brought  forward. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  author,  little  dreaming  of  the  dolo- 
terious  influence  at  work  behind  the  scenes,  saw  the  appointed 
time  arrive  and  pass  by  without  the  performance  of  his  play; 
while  " False  Delicacy"  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  (Janu- 
ary 23,  1768)  with  all  the  trickery  of  managerial  management 
Houses  were  packed  to  applaud  it  to  the  echo ;  the  newspapers 
*  vied  with  each  other  in  their  venal  praises,  and  night  after  night 
seemed  to  give  it  a  fresh  triumph. 

Whib  "False  Delicacy"  was  thus  borne  on  the  full  tide  of 
fictitious  prosperity,  "  The  Good-natured  Man "  was  creeping 
through  the  last  rehearsals  at  Covent  Garden.  The  success  of 
the  rival  piece  threw  a  damp  upon  author,  manager,  and  actors. 
Goldsmith  went  about  with  a  face  full  of  anxiety;  Colman's 
hopes  in  the  piece  declined  at  each  rehearsal ;  as  to  bis  fellow 
proprietors,  they  declared  they  had  never  entertained  any.  All 
the  actors  were  discontented  with  their  parts,  excepting  Nod 
Shuter,  an  excellent  low  comedian,  and  a  pretty  actress  named 
Miss  Walford ;  both  of  whom  the  poor  author  ever  afterward 
held  in  grateful  recollection 

Johnson,  Goldsmith's  growling  monitor  and  unsparing  casti- 
gator  in  times  of  heedless  levity,  stood  by  him  at  present  with  that 
protecting  kindness  with  which  be  ever  befriended  him  in  time  of 
need.  He  attended  the*  rehearsals  ;  he  furnished  the  prologue 
according  to  promise ;  he  pish'd  and  pshaw'd  at  any  doubts  and 
fears  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  gave  him  sound  counsel,  and 
held  him  up  with  a  steadfast  and  manly  hand.  Inspirited  by 
his  sympathy,  Goldsmith  plucked  up  new  heart,  and  arraved 
himself  for  the  grand  trial  with  unusual  care.     Ever  since  his 
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_ne  was  asian  to  Heeff,  sssi  lag  Wmd 
fey  Briaeiey  n  IsgsAriswJ  ftONi  asitoi  to  ft*  gfceet  ia  Hamlet 
ssossod  to  throw  a  port— tows  gi—  —  the  wiisnos.  8raeo< 
the  seenes  met  with  great  applause,  and  at  such  tones  Goldsmith 
wag  highly  elated ;  others  went  off  coldly,  or  there  were  plight 
tokens  of  disapprobation,  and  then  his  «piritt  would  aink.  The 
fourth  act  tared  the  pieee ;  for  Shuter,  who  had  the  main  eomk 
character  of  Croaker,  was  so  varied  and  ludicrous  in  his  execu- 
tion of  the  scene  in  which  he  rends  an  incendiary  letter,  that  be 
drew  down  thunders  of  applause.  On  his  coming  behind  the 
scene*.  Goldsmith  greeted  him  with  an  overflowing  heart ;  de- 
claring that  he  exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  oharaoter,  and  mad* 
i  almost  as  new  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  audience. 

On  the  whole,  however,  both  the  author  and  his  friends  were 
disappointed  at  tho  reception  of  the  piece,  and  considered  it  ft 
failure.  Poor  Goldsmith  left  the  theatre  with  his  towering  hopes 
completely  cut  down.  He  endeavored  to  hide  his  mortification, 
and  even  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern  while  among  his  asso- 
ciate* ;  but,  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  whose 
rough  but  magnanimous  nature  he  reposed  unlimited  confidence, 
ho  threw  off  all  restraint  and  gave  way  to  an  almost  childlike  barat 
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of  grief.  Johnson,  who  had  shown  no  want  of  sympathy  at  the 
proper  time,  saw  nothing  in  the  partial  disappointment  of  over* 
rated  expectations  to  warrant  such  ungoverncd  emotions,  and  re 
baked  him  sternly  for  what  he  termed  a  silly  affectation,  saying 
tliat  u  No  man  should  be  expected  to  sympathise  with  the  sor- 
ows  of  vanity.11 

When  Goldsmith  had  recovered  from  the  blow,  he,  with  his 
usual  unreserve,  made  his  past  distress  a  subject  of  amusement 
to  his  friends.  Dining  one  day,  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's  Palace,  he  entertained  the 
company  with  a  particular  and  comic  acoount  of  all  his  feelings 
on  the  night  of  representation,  and  his  despair  when  the  piece 
was  hissed.  How  he  went,  he  said,  to  the  Literary  Club ;  chatted 
gayly,  as  if  nothing  had  gone  amiss ;  and,  to  give  a  greater  idea 
of  his  unconcern,  sang  his  favorite  song  about  an  old  woman 
tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon.  .  .  . 
u  All  this  while,'1  added  he,  "  I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures, 
and,  had  I  put  a  bit  in  my  mouth,  I  verily  believe  it  would  have 
strangled  me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill :  but  I  mado 
more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that ;  so  they  never  perceived 
my  not  eating,  nor  suspected  the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but,  when 
all  were  gono  except  Johnson  here,  I  burst  out  a-crying,  and 
even  swore  that  I  would  never  write  again." 

Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  amaze  at  the  odd  frankness  and  childlike 
•elf-accusation  of  poor  Goldsmith.  When  the  latter  had  oome  to 
it  pause,  "  All  this,  doctor/1  said  he  dryly,  "  I  thought  had  been 
secret  between  you  and  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have 
gaid  any  thing  about  it  for  the  world."  But  Goldsmith  had  no 
secrets :  his  follies,  his  weaknesses,  his  errors  were  all  thrown  to 
tho  surface ;  his  heart  was  really  too  guileless  and  innocent  to 
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seek  mystery  And  concealment  It  is  too  often  the  Use,  design- 
ing man  that  is  guarded  in  his  conduct  and  nerer  offends  pro 
prieties. 

It  is  singular,  howerer,  that  Goldsmith,  who  thus  in  conversa- 
lion  could  keep  nothing  to  himself,  should  he  the  author  of  a 
maxim  which  would  inculcate  the  most  thorough  dissimulation. 
u  Men  of  the  world."  says  he  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Bee, 
u  maintain  that  the  true  end  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express 
our  wants  as  to  conceal  them.1'  How  often  is  this  quoted  as  one 
of  the  subtle  remarks  of  the  fine  wit  ted  Talleyrand ! 

"  The  Good-natured  Man "  was  performed  for  ten  nights  hi 
succession ;  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  were  for  the  author1! 
benefit ;  the  fifth  night  it  was  commanded  by  their  majesties ; 
after  this  it  was  played  occasionally,  but  rarely,  having  always 
pleased  more  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage. 

As  to  Kelly's  comedy,  Johnson  pronounced  it  entirely 
devoid  of  character,  and  it  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 
Yet  it  is  an  instance  how  an  inferior  production,  by  dint  of 
puffing  and  trumpeting,  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time  on  the  surface 
of  popular  opinion,  or  rather  of  popular  talk.  What  had  been 
done  for  '•  False  Delicacy  "  on  the  stage  was  continued  by  the  press 
The  booksellers  vied  with  the  manager  in  launching  it  upon  the 
town.  They  announced  that  the  first  impression  of  three  thou- 
sand copies  was  exhausted  before  two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  publi- 
cation ;  four  editions,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  copies,  were 
sold  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  a  public  breakfast  was  given  to 
Kelly  at  the  Chapter  Coffee- House,  and  a  piece  of  plate  presented 
to  him  by  the  publishers.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
plrvys   were  continually  subjects  of  discussion  in   grecn-roonu, 
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coffee-houses,  and  other  places  where  theatrical  questions  were 
discussed. 

Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  Ken  rick,  that  "  viper  of  the  press," 
endeavored  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions  to  detract  from 
his  well-earned  fame ;  the  poet  was  excessively  sensitive  to  these 
attacks,  and  had  not  the  art  and  self-command  to  conceal  hi 
feelings. 

Some  scribblers  on  the  other  side  insinuated  that  Kelly  had 
seen  the  manuscript  of  Goldsmith's  play,  while  in  the  hands  of 
Garrick  or  elsewhere,  and  had  borrowed  some  of  the  situations 
and  sentiments.  Some  of  the  wags  of  the  day  took  a  mischievous 
pleasure  in  stirring  up  a  feud  between  the  two  authors.  Gold- 
smith became  nettled,  though  he  could  scarcely  be  deemed  jealous 
of  one  so  far  his  inferior.  He  spoke  disparagingly,  though  no 
doubt  sincerely,  of  Kelly's  play :  the  latter  retorted.  Still,  when 
they  met  one  day  behind  the  scenes  of  Coven t  Garden,  Goldsmith, 
with  his  customary  urbanity,  congratulated  Kelly  on  his  success. 
"If  I  thought  you  sincere,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  replied  the  other, 
abruptly,  "  I  should  thank  you."  Goldsmith  was  not  a  man  to 
harbor  spleen  or  ill-will,  and  soon  laughed  at  this  unworthy 
rivalship :  but  the  jealousy  and  envy  awakened  in  Kelly's  mind 
long  continued.  He  is  even  accused  of  having  given  vent  to  his 
hostility  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  newspapers,  the  basest 
resource  of  dastardly  and  malignant  spirits ;  but  of  this  there  is 
so  .positive  proof. 
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TnE  profits  resulting  from  u  The  Good-natured  Man"  were  beyond 
any  that  Goldsmith  had  vet  derived  from  his  works.  He  netted 
about  four  hundred  pouuds  from  the  theatre,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  from  his  publisher. 

Five  bundled  pounds  I  and  all  at  one  miraculous  draught! 
It  appeared  to  him  wealth  inexhaustible.  It  at  once  opened  his 
heart  and  hand,  and  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance.  The 
first  symptom  was  ten  guineas  sent  to  Shuter  for  a  box  ticket  for 
his  benefit,  when  u  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  to  be  performed 
The  next  was  an  entire  change  in  his  domicil.  The  shabby 
lodgings  with  Jeffs,  the  butler,  in  which  he  had  been  worried  by 
Johnson's  scrutiny,  were  now  exchanged  for  chambers  more  be- 
coming a  man  of  his  ample  fortune.  The  apartments  consisted 
of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  No.  2  Brick  Court,  Middle 
Temple,  on  the  right  hand  ascending  the  staircase,  and  over- 
looked the  umbrageous  walks  of  the  Temple  garden.  The  lease 
ho  purchased  for  £400,  and  then  went  on  to  furnish  his  room* 
with  mahogany  sofas,  card-tables,  and  bookcases;  with  curtain?, 
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mirrors,  and  Wilton  carpets.  His  awkward  little  person  was  alsc 
furnished  out  in  a  style  befitting  his  apartment;  for,  in  addition 
to  hLfe  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin  grain/1  we  find  another 
charged  about  this  time,  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Filby,  in  no  less 
gorgeous  terms,  being  u  lined  with  silk  and  furnished  with  gold 
buttons."  Thus  lodged  and  thus  arrayed,  he  invited  the  visits' 
of  his  most  aristocratic  acquaintances,  and  no  longer  quailed 
beneath  the  courtly  eye  of  Beauclerc.  He  gave  dinners  to  John* 
Bon.  Reynolds,  Percy,  Bickerstaff,  and  other  friends  of  note ;  and 
supper  parties  to  young  folk?  of  both  sexes.  These  last  were 
preceded  by  round  games  of  cards,  at  which  there  was  more 
laughter  than  skill,  and  in  which  the  sport  was  to  oheat  each 
other ;  or  by  romping  games  of  forfeits  and  blind-man's  buff,  at 
which  he  enacted  the  lord  of  misrule.  Blacks  tone,  whose  cham- 
bers were  immediately  below,  and  who  was  studiously  occupied 
on  his  Commentaries,  used  to  complain  of  the  racket  made  over- 
head by  his  revelling  neighbor. 

Sometimes  Goldsmith  would  make  up  a  rural  party,  composed 
of  four  or  five  of  his  u  jolly  pigeon11  friends,  to  enjoy  what  he 
humorously  called  a  "  shoemaker's  holiday."  These  would  as- 
semble at  his  chambers  in  the  morning,  to  partake  of  a  plentiful 
and  rather  expensive  breakfast ;  the  remains  of  which,  with  his 
customary  benevolence,  he  generally  gave  to  some  poor  woman 
in  attendance.  The  repast  ended,  the  party  would  set  out  on 
foot,  in  high  spirits,  making  extensive  rambles  by  foot-paths  and 
green  lanes  to  Blackheath,  Wandsworth,  Chelsea,  Hampton  Court) 
Highgate,  or  some  other  pleasant  resort,  within  a  few  miles  of 
London.  A  simple  but  gay  and  heartily  relished  dinner,  at  a 
tonntry  inn,  crowned  the  excursion.  In  the  evening  they  strolled 
hack  to  town,  all  the  better  in  health  and  spirits  for  a  day  spent 
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is  rami  and  meal  enjoyment  Oeeanionallj.  when  extraTagaatry 
inclined,  they  adjourned  from  dinner  to  drink  ten  at  the  Whits 
Conduit  House :  and.  now  and  then,  concluded  their  festive  day 
tfj  sapping  at  the  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House* 
or  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  Fleet-Street  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  dav  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  were  oftener  from  three  and 
sixpence  to  four  shillings :  for  the  heat  part  of  their  entertain* 
sent,  ftweet  air  and  rural  scenes,  excellent  exercise  and  joyous 
eon  venation,  coat  nothing. 

One  of  Goldsmith's  h amble  companions,  on  these  excursions, 
was  his  occasional  amanuensis.  Peter  Barlow,  whose  quaint  pecu- 
liarities afforded  much  amusement  to  the  company.  Peter  was 
y*>T  hut  punctilious.  *iuar:nc  his  expense*  according  to  his  means. 
H'r  always  wore  the  same  jrarb:  fixed  his  regular  expenditure  for 
dinner  at  a  trifling  sum.  which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  never  ex* 
c<ed'*d.  hut  which  he  always  insisted  on  paying.  His  oddities 
always  made  liini  a  w«-l«onie  companion  on  the  u  shoemaker's 
holidays  M  The  dinner,  on  these  occasions,  generally  exceeded 
considerably  hi-4  tariff:  he  put  down,  however,  no  more  than  his 
regular  Hum,  and  Goldsmith  made  up  the  difference. 

Another  of  these  hangers-on.  for  whom,  on  such  occasions, 
he  was  content  to  **  pay  the  shot."  was  his  countryman,  Glover, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  as  one  of  the  wags  and 
sponges  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns,  and  a  prime  mimic  at 
the  Wednesday  Club. 

This  vagabond  genius  has  bequeathed  us  a  whimsical  story 
of  one  of  his  practical  jokes  upon  Goldsmith,  in  the  course  of  a 
rural  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  They  had  dined  at 
au  inn  on  Hampstead  Heights,  and  were  descending  the  hilL 
when,  in  passing  a  cottage,  they  saw  through  the  open  window  a 
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party  at  tea.  Goldsmith,  who  was  fatigued,  oast  a  wistful  glanco 
at  tho  cheerful  tea-table.  "  How  I  should  like  to  bo  of  that  party," 
exclaimed  he.  u  Nothing  more  easy.1'  replied  Glover;  u allow 
me  to  introduce  you."  So  saying,  he  entered  the  houso  with  nn 
air  of  the  most  perfect  familiarity,  though  an  utter  stranger,  and 
was  followed  by  the  unsuspecting  Goldsmith,  who  supposed,  cf 
course,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  The  owner  of  the 
house  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the  strangers.  The  undaunted 
Glover  shook  hands  with  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner  pos- 
sible, fixed  his  eye  on  one  of  the  company  who  had  a  peculiarly 
good-natured  physiognomy,  muttered  something  like  a  recognition, 
and  forthwith  launched  into  an  amusing  story,  invented  at  the 
moment,  of  something  which  he  pretended  had  occurred  upon  the 
road.  The  host  supposed  the  new-comers  were  friends  of  his 
guests ;  the  guests  that  they  were  friends  of  tho  host  Glover  did 
not  give  them  time  to  find  out  the  truth.  Ho  followed  one  droll 
story  with  another ;  brought  his  powers  of  mimicry  into  play,  and 
kept  the  company  in  a  roar.  Tea  was  offered  and  accepted  ;  an 
hour  went  off  in  tho  most  sociable  manner  imaginable,  at  the  end 
of  which  Glover  bowed  himself  and  his  companion  out  of  the 
houso  with  many  facetious  last  words,  leaving  the  host  and  his 
company  to  oompare  notes,  and  to  find  out  what  an  impudent 
intrusion  they  had  experienced. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  and  vexation  of  Goldsmith 
when  triumphantly  told  by  Glover  that  it  was  all  a  hoax,  and  that 
lie  did  not  know  a  single  soul  in  the  house.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  return  instantly  and  vindicate  himself  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  jest ;  but  a  few  words  from  his  free  and  easy  compa 
Dion  dissuaded  him.  "Doctor,"  said  he,  coolly,  "we  are  un« 
koowv  ;  you  quite  as  much  as  I ;  if  you  return  and  tell  the  story. 
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ft  vffl  W  in  tba  aiasnsaais  to —saw ;  ^,  warn  leanDaslion,  1 
meaner  n  om  of  their  oim  tie  free  of  thai  squinting  fcUow 
who  Mi  ia  the  corner  as  if  he  was  tieaaaiiag  op  bij  stories  for 
faUre  use.  sad  we  shall  he  sure  of  being  exposed;  let  as  there- 
fore keep  oar  owa  eownaeL9 

This  story  was  frequently  afterward  told  bj  Glover,  with  rich 
draanttie  efeet.  repeating  and  exaggerating  the  conversation,  aad 
mimicking,  ia  ladieroos  •  tyle,  the  emharraannent,  surprise,  sad 
subsequent  indignation  of  Goldsmith. 

Ii  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  wheel  cannot  ran  ia  two  rats;  nor 
a  nan  keep  two  opposite  sets  of  intimates.  Goldsmith  some* 
times  found  his  old  friends  of  the  'jolly  pigeon9  order  turn- 
ing op  rather  awkwardly  when  he  was  in  company  with  his  new 
srint'jcratii:  acquaintances  He  gave  a  whimsical  account  of  the 
audden  apparitiou  of  one  uf  them  at  his  gay  apartments  in  the 
Tempi*;,  who  may  have  been  a  welcome  visitor  at  his  squalid 
quarters  in  Green  Arbor  Court  -  How  do  you  think  he  served 
nic?"  said  he  to  a  friend.  "Why,  sir,  after  staying  away 
two  ycurs.  he  came  out*  evening  into  my  chambers,  half  drunk, 
as  I  was  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with  Topham  Bcauclerc  and 
General  Oglethorpe ;  and  sitting  himself  down,  with  most  in- 
tolerable assurance  inquired  after  my  health  and  literary  pur 
•uits,  as  if  wc  were  upon  the  most  friendly  footing.  I  was  at 
first  so  much  ashamed  of  ever  having  known  such  a  fellow,  that 
I  stifled  my  resentment,  and  drew  him  into  a  conversation  on 
such  topics  as  I  knew  he  could  talk  upon  ;  in  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  ho  acquitted  himself  very  reputably  ;  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den, as  if  recollecting  something,  he  pulled  two  papers  out  of  hit 
pocket,  which  he  presented  to  me  with  great  ceremony,  saying 
1  Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a 
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half  pound  of  sugar,  I  have  brought  you ;  for  though  it  is  not  in 
my  power  at  present  to  pay  you  the  two  guineas  you  so  gener* 
ously  lent  me,  you,  nor  any  man  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to  say 
that  I  want  gratitude.'  This,"  added  Goldsmith,  "was  too 
much.  I  could  no  longer  keep  in  my  feelings,  but  desired  him 
xv  turn  out  of  my  chambers  directly ;  whioh  he  very  coolly  did 
taking  up  his  tea  and  sugar  j  and  I  never  law  him  afterwvdsJ 
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CHAPTER  XXI?. 

H«4ooe4  again  to  book-bailding. — Rural  retreat  at  Shoemaker's  panda*  -  - 
Death  of  Henry  Goldsmith — tributes  to  his  memory  in  the  Dessnrtl 
Villa*. 

The  Leedless  expenses  of  Goldsmith,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
soon  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  ;  prize  money,1  but  when  his 
purse  gave  out  he  drew  upon  futurity,  obtaining  advances  froio 
liis  booksellers  and  loans  from  his  friends  in  the  confident  hope 
of  soon  turning  up  another  trump.  The  debts  which  he  thus 
thoughtlessly  incurred  in  consequence  of  a  transient  gleam  of 
prosperity  ciubarra>scd  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  so  that  the 
success  of  the  "  Good-natured  Man  "  may  be  said  to  have  bceu 
ruinous  to  him. 

He  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  his  old  craft  of  book-building 
and  set  about  his  History  of  Rome,  undertaken  for  Da  vies 

It  was  his  custom,  as  we  have  shown,  during  the  summer 
time,  when  pressed  by  a  multiplicity  of  literary  jobs,  or  urged 
to  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  task,  to  take  country 
lodgings  a  few  miles  from  town,  generally  on  the  Harrow  or 
Edgewarc  roads,  and  bury  himself  there  for  weeks  and  months 
together.  Sometimes  he  would  remain  closely  occupied  in  hie 
room,  at  other  times  he  would  stroll  out  along  the  lanes  and 
hedge-rows,  and  taking  out  paper  and  pencil,  note  down  thoughts 
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to  be  expanded  and  connected  at  home.  His  summer  retreat 
for  the  present  year,  1768,  was  a  little  cottage  with  a  garden, 
pleasautly  situated  about  eight  miles  from  town  on  the  Edgewarc 
road.  He  took  it  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Edmund  Botts,  a 
barrister  and  man  of  letters,  his  neighbor  in  the  Temple,  having 
rooms  immediately  opposite  him  on  tho  same  floor.  They  had 
become  cordial  intimates,  and  Botts  was  one  of  those  with  whom 
Goldsmith  now  and  then  took  the  friendly  but  pernicious  liberty 
of  borrowing. 

The  cottage  which  they  had  hired  belonged  to  a  rich  shoo 
maker  of  Piccadilly,  who  had  embellished  his  little  domain  ot 
half  an  acre  with  statues,  and  jets,  and  all  the  decorations  of 
landscape  gardening ;  in  consequence  of  which  Goldsmith  gave 
it  the  name  of  The  Shoemaker's  Paradise.  As  his  fellow  occu- 
pant Mr.  Botts  drove  a  gig,  he  sometimes,  in  an  interval  of  lite- 
rary labor  accompanied  him  to  town,  partook  of  a  social  dinner 
there  and  returned  with  him  in  the  evening.  On  one  occasion, 
when  they  had  probably  lingered  too  long  at  the  table,  they  came 
near  breaking  their  necks  on  their  way  homeward  by  driving 
against  a  post  on  the  side-walk,  while  Botts  was  proving  by  the 
force  of  legal  eloquence  that  they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
broad  Edgeware  road. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer,  Goldsmith's  career  of  gayety 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  by  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Henry,  then  but  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  led 
a  quiet  and  blameless  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  village  pastor  with  unaffected  piety ;  conduct- 
ing the  school  at  Lissoy  with  a  degree  of  industry  and  ability 
that  gave  it  celebrity,  and  acquitting  himself  in  all  the  duties  of 
life  with  undeviating  rectitude  and    the  mildest  benevolence 


9X0  cUtxs  ooLMmrtt. 

Horn  truly  Gnld*milh  loved  ■nil  venerated  him  is  evident  in  *V. 
bii  letter*  and  throughout  his  work*  ;  in  which  bis  brother  «•*■ 
tinually  form*  hit  model  for  an  exempli  Got  inn  of  all  the  m  ml 
endearing  of  the  Christian  virtue*  ;  vet  hi*  affection  at  his  death 
was  embittered  by  the  fear  that  he  died  with  some  doubt  upon 
bin  mind  or  the  warmth  of  hi*  affection.  (Joldsmitfi  bad  been 
urged  by  his  friend*  in  Ireland,  since  his  elevation  in  the  world. 
to  u«i  hi*  influence  with  the  groat,  which  they  supposed  to  be  »ll 
powerful,  in  favor  of  Henry,  to  obtain  for  him  ebnrch  preferment 

Hsdideaertbiaoetf  wfawkh  IMtm I  wtowJ.^ 

Wt  without  mwmm;  we  have  seen  that,  i.  *•  **-»«*"  the  ferl 
tf  Nortb— b»Uxt(w»«m,w»  Lord  Tli  *■■■■■■  of  hhl,t. 
■obliww  fnBmi  Mm  awe  HJWMfayfc*  aatnat  nwftng  tm  nan- 

self,  but  only  spoke  on  behalf  of  hi*  brother.  Still  some  of  hi* 
friends,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  and  of  how  little  be  was 
able  to  do,  accused  him  of  negligence.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  his  amiable  and  estimable  brother  joined  in  the  accusation. 
To  the  tender  and  melancholy  reeolleetiona  of  bis  early  dsjt 
awakened  by  the  death  of  this  loved  companion  of  bia  childhood, 
we  may  attribute  some  of  the  moat  heartfelt  passages  in  bis 
Deserted  Village.  Much  of  that  poem  we  are  told  was  eomposed 
this  summer,  in  the  course  of  solitary  strolls  about  the  green 
lanes  and  beautifully  rural  scenes  of  the  neighborhood;  and 
thuK  much  of  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  English  landscape 
became  blended  with  the  ruder  features  of  Lissoy.  It  was  in 
these  lonely  and  subdued  momenta,  when  tender  regret  was  half 
mingled  with  self  upbraiding,  that  be  poured  forth  that  homagi 
of  the  heart  rendered  as  it  were  at  the  grave  of  bis  brother. 
The  picture  of  the  village  pastor  in  this  poem,  which  we  have 
already  hinted,  was    taken   in   part  from  the  obaraoter  of  his 
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father,  embodied  likewise  the  recollections  of  his  brother  Henry ; 
for  the  natures  of  the  father  and  son  seem  to  have  been  identical. 
In  the  following  lines,  however,  Goldsmith  evidently  contrasted 
the  quiet  settled  life  of  his  brother,  passed  at  home  in  the  bcnev* 
olent  exercise  of  the  Christian  duties,  with  his  own  restless 
TAgrant  career : 

M  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  mow, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place. 

To  us  the  whole  character  seems  traced  as  it  wore  in  an  expia- 
tory spirit ;  as  if,  conscious  of  his  own  wandering  restlessness, , 
he  sought  to  humble  himself  at  the  shrine  of  excellence  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  practise : 

M  At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Troth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff*,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  folio wM,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smiie: 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressM, 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
Ha  tried  each  art,  reprov*d  each  dull  delay, 
Almr*d  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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TWc  Honccka. — A  toadi  of  pcetry  tad  pa» 


be  October.  Goldsmith  returned  to  town  and  resumed  hi*  usual 
haunts  We  hear  of  him  at  a  dinner  given  by  bis  countryman, 
Isaac  Bicker>tabT.  author  of  -  Love  in  a  Village/'  -  Lionel  and 
Ciarbsa,*"  and  other  successful  dramatic  pieces.  The  dinner  was 
to  be  followed  bv  the  reading  by  BickerstafF  of  a  new  play. 
Amoug  the  guests  was  one  Paul  Hiffernan.  likewise  an  Irishman; 
somewhat  idle  aud  intemperate ;  who  lived  nobody  knew  how  nor 
where,  sponging  wherever  he  had  a  chance,  and  often  of  course 
upon  Goldsmith,  who  was  ever  the  vagabond's  friend,  or  rather 
victim.  Hiffernan  was  somethiug  of  a  physician,  and  elevated 
the  emptiness  of  his  purse  into  the  dignity  of  a  disease,  which  he 
termed  imj>ccuniusity,  and  against  which  he  claimed  a  right  to 
call  for  relief  from  the  healthier  purses  of  his  friends.  He  was  a 
scribbler  for  the  newspapers,  and  latterly  a  dramatic  critic,  which 
had  probably  gained  him  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  and  reading 
The  wine  and  wassail,  however,  befogged  his  senses.  Scarce  bad 
the  author  got  into  the  second  act  of  his  play,  when  Hiffernan 
began  to  nod   and  at  length  snored  outright     BickcrstafF  waf 
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embarrassed,  but  continued  to  read  in  a  more  elevated  tona 
The  loader  he  read,  the  loader  Hiffernan  snored ;  until  the 
author  came  to  a  pause.  "  Never  mind  the  brute,  Bick,  but  go 
on,"  cried  Goldsmith.  "  He  would  have  served  Homer  just  so 
if  he  were  here  and  reading  his  own  works." 

Keurick,  Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  travestied  this  anecdote  in 
the  following  lines,  pretending  that  the  poet  had  compared  hi* 
countryman  Bickerstaff  to  Homer. 

What  are  your  Bretons,  Romans,  Grecians, 
Compared  with  thorough-bred  Milesians ! 
Step  into  Griffin's  shop,  he'll  tell  ye 
Of  Goldsmith,  Bickerstaff,  and  Kelly  •  •  • 
And,  take  one  Irish  evidence  for  t'other, 
Ev*n  Homer's  self  is  but  their  foster  brother. 

Johnson  was  a  rough  consoler  to  a  man  when  wincing  undei 
an  attack  of  this  kind.  "  Never  mind,  sir,"  said  he  to  Goldsmith, 
when  he  saw  that  he  felt  the  sting.  "  A  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  be  talked  of  is  much  helped  by  being  attacked.  Fame,  sir, 
is  a  shuttlecock ;  if  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the  room,  it 
will  soon  fall  to  the  ground ;  to  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at 
r  both  ends." 

Bickerstaff  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  in  high 
TOgue,  the  associate  of  the  first  wits  of  the  day ;  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  an  infamous  crime.  Johnson  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  hearing  the  offence  for  which  he  had  fled. 
"  Why,  sir  ?"  said  Thrale ;  "  he  had  long  been  a  suspected  man." 
Perhaps  there  was  a  knowing  look  on  the  part  of  the  eminent 
brewer,  which  provoked  a  somewhat  contemptuous  reply.     "  By 
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those  who  look  elose  to  the  ground?  said  Johnson,  u  dirt  wiD 
sometimes  be  seen ;  I  hope  I  see  things  from  a  greater  distance." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  improvement,  or  rather  the 
increased  expense,  of  Goldsmith's  wardrobe  since  his  deration 
into  polite  society.  "  He  was  fond,"  says  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, u  of  exhibiting  his  muscular  little  person  in  the  gayest 
apparel  of  the  day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag-wig  and  sword.9 
Thus  arrayed,  he  used  to  figure  about  in  the  sunshine  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  tho 
amusement  of  his  acquaintances. 

Boswell,  in  his  memoirs,  has  rendered  one  of  his  suits  for 
ever  famous.  That  worthy,  on  the  16th  of  October  in  this  same 
year,  gave  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Garrick. 
Murphy,  Bickerstaff.  and  Davies.  Goldsmith  was  generally  apt 
to  bustle  in  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  guests  were  taking 
their  seats  at  table,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  unusually  early. 
While  waiting  for  some  lingerers  to  arrive,  <;  he  strutted  about," 
says  Boswell,  "bragging of  his  dress, and  I  believe,  was  seriously 
vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  prone  to  such  impres- 
sions. *  Come,  come,'  said  Garrick,  '  talk  no  more  of  that.  You 
are  perhaps  the  worst— eh,  eh  V  Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempt- 
ing to  interrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically. 
*  Nay,  you  will  always  look  like  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talking 
of  youf  being  well  or  HI  dressed?  '  Well,  let  me  tell  you/  said 
Goldsmith,  '  when  the  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-colored 
coat,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  a  favor  to  beg  of  you  ;  when  any  body 
nsks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John 
Pilby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water  Lane."  4  Why,  sir,'  cried  John* 
sou,  ( that  was  because  he  knew  the  strange  oolor  would  attract 
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crowds  io  gase  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see 
how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  of  so  absurd  a  color.'  " 

But  though  Goldsmith  might  permit  this  raillery  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  he  was  quick  to  resent  any  personalities  of  the 
kind  from  strangers.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  Strand 
in  grand  array  with  bag-wig  and  sword,  he  excited  the  merriment 
of  two  coxcombs,  one  of  whom  called  to  the  other  to  "  look  at 
that  fly  with  a  long  pin  stuck  through  it "  Stung  to  the  quick. 
Goldsmith's  first  retort  was  to  caution  the  passers-by  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  "  that  brace  of  disguised  pickpockets  " — his 
next  was  to  step  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  where  there  was 
room  for  action,  half-draw  his  sword,  and  beckon  the  joker,  who 
was  armed  in  like  manner,  to  follow  him.  This  was  literally  a 
war  of  wit  which  the  other  had  not  anticipated.  He  had  no  in- 
clination to  push  the  joke  to  such  an  extreme,  but  abandoning 
the  ground,  sneaked  off  with  his  brother  wag  amid  the  Lootings 
of  the  spectators. 

This  proneness  to  finery  in  dress,  however,  which  Bos  well 
and  others  of  Goldsmith's  contemporaries,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  secret  plies  of  his  character,  attributed  to  vanity,  arose, 
we  are  convinced,  from  a  widely  different  motive.  It  was  from  a 
painful  idea  of  his  own  personal  defects,  which  had  been  cruelly 
stamped  upon  his  mind  in  his  boyhood,  by  the  sneers  and  jeers 
of  his  playmates,  and  had  been  ground  deeper  into  it  by  rude 
speeches  made  to  him  in  every  step  of  his  struggling  career,  un- 
til it  had  become  a  constant  cause  of  awkwardness  and  embar» 
rassmenl  This  he  had  experienced  the  more  sensibly  since  his 
reputation  had  elevated  him  into  polite  society ;  and  he  was  con- 
stantly endeavoring  by  the  aid  of  dress  to  acquire  that  personal 

9DCtptabtiityy  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  which  nature  had  denied 

10# 


Urn.  If  ftrfca  taatayrf  >  ttWh  ealf  nsw«lem«*  —  fat  term- 
ing mi  fa  ■  mt  avit,  H  anty,  pet-hepe,  taw  law*  hacamee  la  Ml 
m  if  tto  tad  Mkiml  •  triasnpa  vrar  Ml  egUnamv 

Than  were  11*11  asaalanma  too,  about  the  tins  of  which  wo 
an  treading,  which  mj  hm  rendered  Gold— .ith  atom  that 
■easily  attentive  to  Ua  peraceml  appearance.  Ha  had  recently 
BMda  tbe  acquaintance  of  a  moat  agrtiaahln  family  from  Devon- 
shire, which  ho  met  at  tbe  house  of  hi*  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
•old*.  It  eooeutod  of  Mrs.  Horoeok,  widow  of  Captain  Kane 
Horneek ;  two  daughtera,  seventeen  and  ninatsen  years  of  ana, 
■ad  a*  only  ton,  Gharlea,  At  Captam  m  Last,  aa  bis  sister* 
playfully  and  somewhat  proudly  eaQad  him,  bo  having  lately  en- 
tered the  Guards..  Tbe  daughters  aredescribed  ai  uncommonly 
beautiful,  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  agreeable.  Catharine,  the 
eldest,  went  among  her  frienda  by  the  name  of  Little  Concdy, 
indicative,  very  probably,  of  her  disposition.  She  was  engaged 
to  William  Henry  Bunbury,  second  son  of  a  Suffolk  baronet 
Tbe  hand  and  heart  of  her  sister  Mary  were  yet  unengaged, 
although  she  bore  the  by-name  among  her  friends  of  the  Jatomg 
Bride.  This  family  was  prepared,  by  their  intimacy  with  Rey- 
nolds and  his  sister,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Goldsmith.  Tb» 
poet  had  always  been  a  chosen  friend  of  the  eminent  painter,  and 
Hiss  Reynolds,  as  we  have  shown,  ever  since  she  had  heard  his 
poem  of  Tho  Traveller  read  aloud,  bad  ceased  to  consider  bin 
ugly.  The  Hornecks  were  equally  capable  of  forgetting  his  per 
eon  in  admiring  bis  works  On  becoming  acquainted  with  him. 
too,  they  were  delighted  with  bis  guileless  simplicity ;  his  buoy 
ant  good-nature  and  his  innate  benevolenee,  and  an  enduring 
Intimacy  soon  sprang  up  between  them  For  onoe  poor  Gold- 
smith bad  met  with  polite  society,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  si 
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home,  and  by  which  he  was  fully  appreciated ;  for  once  he  had 
met  with  lovely  women,  to  whom-  his  ugly  features  were  not  re- 
pulsive. A  proof  of  the  easy  and  playful  terms  in  which  he  was 
with  them,  remains  in  a  whimsical  epistle  in  verse,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  occasion.  A  dinner  was  to  be  given  to  their 
family  by  a  Dr.  Baker,  a  friend  of  their  mother's,  at  which  Rey 
Holds  and  Angelica  Kauffman  were  to  be  present  The  young 
ladies  were  eager  to  have  Goldsmith  of  the  party,  and  their  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Baker  allowing  them  to  take  the  liberty,  they 
wrote  a  joint  invitation  to  the  poet  at  the  last  moment  It  camo 
too  late,  and  drew  from  him  the  following  reply ;  on  the  top  o( 
which  was  scrawled,  This  is  a  poem  1     This  is  a  copy  of  versos  I 


Tour  mandate  I  got, 
You  may  all  go  to  pot ; 
Had  your  senses  been  right, 
You'd  have  sent  before  night — 
So  tell  Homeck  and  Nesbitt, 
And  Baker  and  his  bit, 
And  Kauffman  beside, 
And  the  Jessamy  Bride, 
With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
The  Reynolds?*  too, 


Little  Corned? 9  face, 
And  the  Captain  in 
Tell  each  other  to  rue 
Your  Devonshire  crew, 
For  sending  so  late 
To  one  of  my  state. 
But  'tis  Reynolds's  way 
From  wisdom  to  stray, 
And  Angelica's  whim 
To  be  frolic  like  him ; . 


But  alas !  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser. 
When  both  have  been  spoil'd  in  to-day's  Advertiser  ?• 


*  The  following  lines  had  appeared  in  that  day's  Advertiser,  on  the  POJtrr 
of  Sir  Joshua  by  Angelica  KaufTman : — 

While  fair  Angelica,  with  matchless  grace. 
Paints  Conway's  burly  form  and  Stanhope's  face ; 
Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay, 
Wc  praise,  admire  and  gaze  our  souls  away. 


•  at*  tbew  lomttj  00k,  «m  te&tale  hawk  *f  h» 
paajtaatariaa  «f  fen-  or  frcfcll  nk, 
awawfc  Mfwl*  irtiriw  «f  tow.  Mmm$  tto  iw»  —  fad  a 
trwfcilfliwwiillfroA»»JW-«hM,fewJwia^a;  niMrt 
Mm  draw  emit;  »  Htfw«M  Mtt  «*  ntt«M,  liMd  with  pttfa;  ■ 
Mat  af-ilk  MMkbf  iMMhw,  Mi  Mfen*  pair  of  a  Uom  oefer. 
Ala*  I  poor  Ooldimith  I  how  much  of  this  silken  , finery  tu  dic- 
tated, not  by  vanity,  bat  bumble  con  scion  an  em  of  thy  defeats; 
bow  Bnub  of  It  was  to  atone  for  the  nncoutlineae  of  thj  person, 
and  to  win  favor  in  the  oven  of  the  Jeaaamy  Bride  I 


Cat  whtn  the  likneai  ahc  t»lh  dune  for  ihn, 
0  Reynold!  !  with  MionifbmeiH  we  in, 
Foncd  io  nhfaii,  with  ill  oar  pride  we  own, 
■eon  iUrniih,  Mch  harmony  cacellod  by  at—. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Goldsmith  in  the  Temple. — Judge  Day  and  Grattan — Labor  and  dissipation.— 
Publication  of  the  Roman  History. — Opinions  of  it. — History  of  Animated 
Nature. — Temple  rookery.'- Anecdotes  of  a  spider. 

In  tho  winter  of  1768-69  Goldsmith  occupied  himself  at  his  quar* 
ters  in  the  Temple,  slowly  "  building  up"  his  Roman  History. 
We  have  pleasant  views  of  him  in  this  learned  and  half-cloistered 
retreat  of  wits  and  lawyers  and  legal  students,  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  Judge  Day  of  the  Irish  Bench,  who  in  his  advanced 
age  delighted  to  recall  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  a 
templar,  ami  to  speak  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low-student, Grattan,  were  treated  by  the  poet.  "  I  was  just  ar- 
rived from  college,"  said  he,  "  full  freighted  with  academic  glean- 
ings, and  our  author  did  not  disdain  to  receive  from  me  some 
opinions  and  hints  towards  his  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Be- 
ing then  a  young  man,  I  felt  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so 
celebrated  a  person.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  conversation 
of  Grattan,  whose  brilliancy  in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  full 
earnest  of  the  unrivalled  splendor  which  awaited  his  meridian ; 
and  finding  us  dwelling  together  in  Essex  Court,  near  himself, 
where  he  frequently  visited  my  immortal  friend,  his  warm  heart 
became  naturally  prepossessed  towards  the  associate  of  one  whom 

he  so  much  admired." 

10* 


OoUMilhMkl  Uita,  ^>iW  b  Mjl.  b)  thm  •Ir.wij  r.r 
■fchat  H.  lWp— W-«eki.Or«iMOo**H0«eilke.  tie 
favorite  mart  at  the  Irish  ni  la— shlw  Teasplan.  Ha  de- 
tghtea  b  ooIUnthag  his  MwilMWi  Ma  a*  areaing  parties 
sab^elsssasars,  whore  be  sslllhisil  Ay  wilt  a  cordial  mod 
MWWfWtBllwiftoay.  "  OeoasaooaUy,"  s4o!s  the  jadge,  u  he 
sjs«ss«d  ths*  warn  hfe  late,,  or  with  wart,  Mth«r  of  wham  ha 
played  well,  pertioaUrly  llw  Utter,  bat,  oa  hang  kiiMMf. 
be  mw  loet  his  tens*,  la  a  m  ef  M  taeft  and  worn 
pUy,  be  would  ling  Ids  eerda  upon  toe  floor  tad  exelaist, 
•2f>w4»  Owp,  I  oagbt  for  erer  to  NnM  thee,  aekls, 
faith  lew  fortune. '  " 

The  judge  wu  aware,  at  the  time,  that  all  the  learned  labor 
of  poor  Goldsmith  upon  his  Roman  History  ma  mere  hack  work 
to  recruit  his  exhausted  finances.  "  His  puree  replenished,"  addi 
ho,  "  by  labors  of  this  kind,  the  season  of  relaxation  and  pleasun 
took  its  turn,  in  attending  the  theatres,  Ranelagh,  TiWHiahaU,  and 
other  scenes  of  gayety  and  amusement.  Whenever  bis  funds  weit 
dissipated — and  they  fled  more  rapidly  from  being  the  dnpe  of 
many  artful  persons,  male  and  female,  who  practised  upon  hit 
benevolence — he  returned  to  his  literary  labors,  and  shut  himself 
up  from  society  to  provide  fresh  matter  for  bis  bookseller,  aas 
fresh  supplies  for  himself." 

How  completely  had  the  young  student  discerned  the  chaise 
taristies  of  poor,  geuial,  generous,  drudging,  holiday -loving  Gold- 
smith ;  toiling,  that  he  might  play;  earning  his  bread  by  tat 
sweat  of  bis  brains,  and  then  throwing  it  out  of  the  window. 

The  Roman  History  wss  published  in  the  middle  of  Hay,  it 
twf  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each.     It  was   brought  onl 
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without  parade  or  pretension,  and  was  announced  as  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges ;  hut,  though  a  work  written  for  bread, 
not  fame,  such  is  its  ease,  perspicuity,  good  sense,  and  the  delight- 
ful simplicity  of  its  style,  that  it  was  well  received  by  the  critics* 
commanded  a  prompt  and  extensive  sale,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  young  and  old. 

Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  rarely  praised  or 
dispraised  things  by  halves,  broke  forth  in  a  warm  eulogy  of  the 
author  and  the  work,  in  a  conversation  with  Boswell,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  latter.  "  Whether  we  take  Goldsmith,"  said 
he,  "  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in 
the  first  class."  Boswell. — "An  historian  1  My  dear  sir,  yoi. 
surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the  Roman  History  witb 
the  works  of  other  historians  of  this  age."  Johnson. — "  Why,  who 
are  before  him  ?"  Boswell. — "  Hume — Robertson — Lord  Lyttel- 
ton."  Johnson  (his  antipathy  against  the  Scotch  beginning  to 
rise). — "  I  have  not  read  Hume ;  but  doubtless  Goldsmith's  His- 
tory is  better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of 
Dalrymple."  Boswell — "  Will  you  not  admit  the  superiority  of 
Robertson,  in  whose  history  we  find  such  penetration,  such  paint- 
ing?" Johnson. — "  Sir,  you  must  consider  how  that  penetration 
and  that  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagina- 
tion. He#who  describes  what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancy. 
Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces,  in  a  history- 
piece  ;  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.  You  must  look  upon 
Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by  that  standard.  His- 
tory it  is  not  Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer 
to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Goldsmith 
has  done  this  in  his  history.  Now  Robertson  might  have  put 
twice  as  much  in  his  book.     Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has 
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to  sartimlariy  fa*,  atrik»  it  wkP  flilibmiiVa  rtii^nl  to 
■attar  than  that  of  Lmw  Moras  or  ■■hasin;  aarf  I  wffl 
tntan  to  say,  Art  if  yew.  compare  mm  with  Vertot  in  the 

mm  placet  of  the  Roman  History,  yon  will  find  that  he  exoels 
Vertot.  Sir,  he  baa  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  every 
thing  he  has  to  aay  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a 
Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as  entertaining  aa  »  Persian 
tale." 

The  Natural  History  to  which  Johnson  alluded  was  the 
"  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  which  Goldsmith  commenced 
in  1769,  under  an  engagement  with  Griffin,  the  bookseller,  to 
complete  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  eight  volumes,  each  containing 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  in  pica;  a  hundred  guineas  to 
be  paid  to  the  author  on  the  delivery  of  each  volume^  in  mans- 
asiipt. 

He  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  work  by  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  the  booksellers,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  sterling 
merits  and  captivating  style  of  an  introduction  which  he  wrote 
to  Brookes's  Natural  History.  It  was  Goldsmith  intention 
originally  to  make  a  translation  of  Pliny,  with  a  popular  com- 
mentary ;  but  the  appearance  of  Buffon'a  work  induced  him  to 
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ehange  his  plan,  and  make  use  of  that  author  for  a  guide  and 
model. 

Cumberland,  speaking  of  this  work,  observes:  "Distress 
drove  Goldsmith  upon  undertakings  neither  congenial  with  his 
studies  nor  worthy  of  his  talents.  I  remember  him  when,  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  beginning  of  his 
'Animated  Nature;1  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such  as  genius  drawl 
when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread, 
and  talk  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  which  Pidock's 
showman  would  have  done  as  well.  Poor  fellow,  he  hardly 
knows  an  ass  from  a  mule,  nor  a  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when 
he  sees  it  on  the  table." 

Others  of  Goldsmith's  friends  entertained  similar  ideas  with 
respect  to  his  fitness  for  the  task,  and  they  were  apt  now  and  then 
to  banter  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  amuse  themselves  with  his 
easy  credulity.  The  custom  among  the  natives  of  Otaheite  of 
eating  dogs  being  once  mentioned  in  company,  Goldsmith  observed 
that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  China ;  that  a  dog-butcher  is 
as  common  there  as  any  other  butcher ;  and  that,  when  he  walks 
abroad,  all  the  dogs  fall  on  him.  Johnson. — "  That  is  not  owing 
to  his  killing  dogs ;  sir,  I  remember  a  butcher  at  Litchfield, 
whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived  always  attacked 
It  is  the  smell  of  carnage  which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he 
has  killed  be  what  they  may."  Goldsmith. — "  Yes,  there  is  a 
general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre.  If  you 
put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  likely  to  go 
mad."  Johnson. — "  I  doubt  that"  Goldsmith. — "  Nay,  sir,  it 
if  a  fact  well  authenticated."  Thrale. — "  You  had  better  prove 
it  before  you  put  it  into  your  book  on  Natural  History.  Yon 
may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  will"    Johnson. — "  Nay,  sir,  1 
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•  of  it  nkta  from  Ua  own  obesrvatioa; 
though  it  ni  by  no  means  profound,  and  ore*  chargeable  with 
many  error*,  yet  the  oharma  of  hu  style  tnd  the  play  of  Lis 
bappy  disposition  throughout  have  continued  to  render  it  far 
■tore  popular  and  readable  than  many  works  on  the  subject  of 
much  greater  aoope  and  science.  Cumberland  was  mistaken, 
however,  in  bia  notion  of  Ooldamith'a  iguoranoe  and  lack  of  ob 
aerration  as  to  the  characteristics  of  animals.  On  the  contrary, 
he  wu  a  minute  and  shrewd  observer  of  them;  but  ho  observed 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  moralist  aa  well  as  a  naturalist, 
We  quote  two  passages  from  bis  works  illustrative  of  this  fact, 
and  we  do  ao  the  more  readily  because  they  are  in  a  manner  a 
part  of  bis  history,  and  give  us  another  peep  into  bis  private  lift 
in  the  Temple ;  of  his  mode  of  occupying  himself  in  his  lonely 
and  apparently  idle  moments,  and  of  another  class  of  acquaint- 
ances which  he  made  there. 

Speaking  in  bis  "Animated  Nature"  of  the  habitudea  of 
Rooks,  "I  have  often  amused  myself,"  says  he,  "with  observing 
their  plans  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  thai  leeks 
■pan  a  grove,  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the  audit  of  • 
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city.  Ai  the  commencement  of  spring  the  rookery,  which,  during 
the  continuance  of  winter,  seemed  to  have  been  deserted,  or  only 
guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now 
begins  to  be  once  more  frequented ;  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  business  will  be  fairly  commenced." 

The  other  passage  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  at  some 
length,  is  from  an  admirable  paper  in  the  Bee,  and  relates  to  the 
House  Spider. 

"  Of  all  the  solitary  insects  I  have  ever  remarked,  the  spider 
is  the  most  sagacious,  and  its  motions  to  me,  who  have  attentively 
considered  them,  seem  almost  to  exceed  belief.  •  •  • 
I  perceived,  about  four  years  ago,  a  large  spider  in  one  corner  of 
my  room  making  its  web;  and,  though  the  maid  frequently 
levelled  her  broom  against  the  labors  of  the  little  animal,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  then  to  prevent  its  destruction,  and  I  may 
say  it  more  than  paid  ine  by  the  entertainment  it  afforded. 

"  In  three  days  the  web  was,  with  incredible  diligence,  com- 
pleted ;  nor  could  I  avoid  thinking  that  the  insect  seemed  to 
exult  in  its  new  abode.  It  frequently  traversed  it  round,  exa- 
mined the  strength  of  every  part  of  it,  retired  into  its  hole,  and 
eame  out  very  frequently.  The  first  enemy,  however,  it  had  to 
encounter  was  another  and  a  much  larger  spider,  which,  having 
no  web  of  its  own,  and  having  probably  exhausted  all  its  stock  in 
former  labors  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the  property  of  its 
neighbor.  Soon,  then,  a  terrible  encounter  ensued,  in  which  the 
invader  seemed  to  have  the  victory,  and  the  laborious  spider  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  its  hole.  Upon  this  I  perceived  the 
victor  using  every  art  to  draw  the  enemy  from  its  stronghold. 
He  seemed  to  go  off,  but  quickly  returned ;  and  when  he  found 
all  aria  in  vain,  began  to  demolish  the  new  web  without  merer. 
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wings  iu  i  topped ;  sad,  when  it  til  fairly  hampered  is  thit 
manner,  it  m  seised  and  dragged  into  to*  hole. 

"  In  Uiii  manner  it  lived,  in  a  precarious  state  ;  and  nature 
aerated  to  have  fitted  it  lor  such  a  life,  for  upon  a  tingle  fly  it 
subsisted  for  more  than  a  week.  I  once  pat  iwup  into  the  net; 
bat  when  the  apider  came  out  in  order  to  aeiae  it  u  usual,  upon 
perceiving  what  kind  of  an  enemy  it  had  to  deal  with,  it  instantly 
broke  all  the  banda  that  held  it  fist,  and  contributed  all  that  la; 
in  ita  power  to  diaengage  so  formidable  an  antagonist.  When 
the  wasp  was  set  at  liberty,  I  expected  the  apider  would  hare  set 
about  repairing  the  breaches  that  were  made  in  its  net;  bet 
tboso,  it  aeema,  were  irreparable :  wherefore  the  eobweb  was  now 
entirely  forsaken,  and  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  completed  in 
tbe  usual  time. 

"  I  had  now  a  mind  to  try  how  many  cobwebs  a  single  apider 
eould  furnish;  wherefore  I  destroyed  this,  and  tbe  insect  set 
about  another.  When  I  destroyed  the  other  also, Ita  whole  stock 
seemed  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  could  spin  no  more.    The  srti 
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it  made  use  of  to  support  itself,  now  deprived  of  its  great  means 
of  subsistence,  were  indeed  surprising.  I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its 
legs  like  a  ball,  and  lie  motionless  for  hours  together,  but  cau- 
tiously watching  all  the  time :  when  a  fly  happened  to  approach 
liffioiently  near,  it  would  dart  out  all  at  once,  and  often  seise  its 
prey. 

"  Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to  grow  weary,  and  re- 
solved to  invade  the  possession  of  some  other  spider,  sinoe  it 
oould  not  make  a  web  of  its  own.  It  formed  an  attack  upon  a 
neighboring  fortification  with  great  vigor,  and  at  first  was  as 
vigorously  repulsed  Not  daunted  however,  with  one  defeat,  in 
this  manner  it  continued  to  lay  siege  to  another's  web  for  three 
days,  and  at  length,  having  killed  the  defendant,  actually  took 
possession.  When  smaller  flies  happen  to  fall  into  the  snare,  the 
spider  does  not  sally  out  at  once,  but  very  patiently  waits  till  it 
is  sure  of  them ;  for,  upon  his  immediately  approaching,  the  ter- 
ror of  his  appearance  might  give  the  captive  strength  sufficient 
to  get  loose ;  the  manner,  then,  is  to  wait  patiently,  till,  by  inef- 
fectual and  impotent  struggles,  the  captive  has  wasted  all  its 
strength,  and  then  he  becomes  a  certain  and  easy  conquest 

"  The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lived  three  years ;  every 
year  it  changed  its  skin  and  got  a  new  set  of  legs.  I  have  some- 
times plucked  off  a  leg,  which  grew  again  in  two  or  three  days 
At  first  it  dreaded  my  approach  to  its  web,  bat  at  last  it  became 
so  familiar  as  to  take  a  fly  out  of  my  hand ;  and,  upon  my  touch- 
ing any  part  of  the  web  would  immediately  leave  its  hole,  pre 
pared  either  for  a  defence  or  an  attack.'1 


OIJVER   GOLDSMITH. 


CHAPTER  XXTXL 


Thw  latter  put  of  the  year  1768  had  been  made  memorable  in 
the  world  of  taste  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  and  the  direction  of 
forty  of  the  most  distinguished  artists.  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  founding  it,  had  been  unanimously  elected 
president,  and  had  thereupon  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.' 
Johnson  was  so  delighted  with  his  friend's  elevation,  that  hu 
broke  through  a  rale  of  total  abstinence  with  respect  to  wine, 
which  he  had  maintained  for  several  years,  and  drank  bumpers 
on  the  occasion.  Sir  Joshua  esgerly  sought  to  associate  his  old 
and  valued  friends  with  him  in  his  new  honors,  and  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  through  his  suggestions  that,  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  professorships,  which  took  place  in  December,  1769, 
Johnson  was  nominated  to  that  of  Ancient  Literature,  and  Gold- 

*  We  must  apologize  for  ike  anachronism  we  hive  permitted  imrseh™  in 
*e  coarse  of  this  memoir,  in  speaking  of  Reynolds  as  Sir  Mm,  when  nett- 
ing of  circumstances  which  occurred  prior  to  his  being  dabbed  ;  bat  it  It  h 
meiomsrjr  to  speak  of  him  by  that  title,  that  we  (bond  it  difficult  to  diepen« 
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smith  to  that  of  History.  They  were  mere  honorary  titles,  with- 
out emolument,  but  gave  distinction,  from  the  noble  institution 
to  which  they  appertained.  They  also  gave  the  possessors  hon- 
orable places  at  the  annual  banquet,  at  which  were  assembled 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  rank  and  talent,  all 
proud  ta  be  classed  among  the  patrons  of  the  arts. 

The  following  letter  of  Goldsmith  to  his  brother  alludes  to 
the  foregoing  appointment,  and  to  a  small  legacy  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  uncle  Contarine. 

"  To  Mr.  Maurice  Ooldsmith,  at  James  Lawder's,  Esq.,  at  Kil-m 

more,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

"January,  1770. 

"Dear  Brother, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
sooner,  but,  in  truth,  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help 
them.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  are  every  way  unprovided  for ; 
and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  my  sister  Johnson,  by  which  I  learn  that  she  is  pretty 
much  in  the  same  circumstances.  As  to  myself,  I  believe  I 
think  I  could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law  some- 
thing like  that  which  you  desire,  but  I  am  determined  never  to 
ask  for  little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little  interest  I  may  have, 
until  I  can  serve  you,  him,  and  myself  more  effectually.  As 
yet,  no  opportunity  has  offered ;  but  I  believe  you  are  pretty 
well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be  remiss  when  it  arrives. 

"  The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  royal  academy  of  painting  which  he  has 
just  established,  but  there  is  no  salary  annexed ;  and  I  took  it 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any  benefit  to 


MO 

rayaalf  Honors  to  om  in  bj  situation  an  mm ttfag  like 
rumea  to  oh  that  wants  a  shirt. 

« lou  tall  bo  tut  there  an  fourteen  or  ttaea  poaada 
loft  mo  in  the  hands  of  my  oouin  Lewder,  and  job  aak 
Bo  what  I  would  have  dona  with  them.  My  doar  brother,  I 
would  by  no  meaua  giro  any  directions  to  aiy  doar  worthy  rola- 
tiona  at  Kilmore  bow  to  dispone  of  money  wbieb  at,  properly 
■peaking,  mora  thein  than  mine.  All  that  X  oaa  Bay  ia,  that  I 
entirely,  and  tbia  letter  will  aerro  to  witneea,  give  op  any  right 
and  Utlo  to  it ;  and  I  am  inn  they  will  diapoao  of  it  to  the  beat 
"  advantage.  To  them  I  entirely  loan  it ;  whether  they  or  yoa 
Bay  think  the  whole  neoeaaary  to  St  yoa  oat,  or  whether  oar 
poor  lister  Johnson  may  not  want  the  half,  I  leave  entirely  to 
their  and  your  discretion.  The  kindness  of  that  good  oouple 
to  our  shattered  family  demands  our  aincerest  gratitude ;  and. 
though  tbey  have  almost  forgotten  me,  yet,  if  good  things  at  hut 
arrive,  I  hope  one  day  to  return  and  increase  their  good-humor 
by  adding  to  my  own. 

u  I  hare  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  picture  of  myself, 
as  I  believe  it  ia  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can  offer.  I  have 
ordered  it  to  be  left  for  her  at  George  Faulkner's,  folded  in  i 
letter.  The  face,  you  well  know  is  ugly  enough,  but  it  ia  finely 
painted.  I  will  shortly  also  send  my  friends  over  the  Shannon 
aomo  tueuotinto  prints  of  myself,  and  some  more  of  my  friends 
here,  such  aa  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Colman.  I 
believe  I  have  written  a  hundred  letters  to  different  friends  is 
your  country,  and  never  received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this,  or  why  they  are  unwilling 
to  keen  un  for  me  those  regards  which  I  must  ever  retain  fot 
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"  If,  then,  yon  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  will  write  often, 
whether  I  answer  yon  or  not  Let  me  particularly  have  the 
news  of  our  family  and  old  acquaintances.  For  instance,  you 
may  begin  by  telling  me  about  the  family  where  you  reside,  how 
they  spend  their  time,  and  whether  they  ever  make  mention  of 
me.  Tell  me  about  my  mother,  my  brother  Hodson  and  his 
■on,  my  brothor  Harry's  son  and  daughter,  my  sister  Johnson, 
the  family  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is  become  of  them,  where  they 
live,  and  how  they  do.  Tou  talked  of  being  my  only  brother :  I 
don't  understand  you.  Where  is  Charles  ?  A  sheet  of  paper 
occasionally  filled  with  the  news  of  this  kind  would  make  me 
rcry  happy,  and  would  keep  you  nearer  my  mind.  As  it  is,  my 
dear  brother,  believe  me  to  be 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

By  this  letter  we  find  the  Goldsmiths  the  same  shifting, 
shiftless  race  as  formerly ;  a  "  shattered  family,"  scrambling  on 
each  other's  back  as  soon  as  any  rise  above  the  surface.  Mau- 
rice is  "  every  way  unprovided  for ;"  living  upon  cousin  Jane  and 
ner  husband ;  and,  perhaps,  amusing  himself  by  hunting  otter  in 
Che  river  Inny.  Sister  Johnson  and  her  husband  are  as  poorly 
off  aa  Maurice,  with,  perhaps,  no  one  at  hand  to  quarter  them- 
•elves  upon ,  as  to  the  rest,  "  what  is  become  of  them ;  where  do 
they  live ;  how  do  they  do ;  what  is  become  of  Charles  ?"  What 
forlorn,  hap-hasard  life  is  implied  by  these  questions !  Can  we 
wonder  that,  with  all  the  love  for  his  native  place,  which  is  shown 
throughout  Goldsmith's  writings,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  return 
there?    Yet  his  affections  are  still  there.     He  wishes  to  know 
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whether  the  Larders  (which  means  hii  cousin  Jane,  Mf  early 
Valentine)  ever  make  mention  of  him ;  he  aendi  Jane  hia  minhv 
tare  \  he  believes  u  it  if  the  moat  acceptable  present  he  can  offer ;" 
he  evidently,  therefore,  doca  not  believe  the  has  almost  (bigot- 
ton  him,  although  he  intimates  that  he  does :  in  his  memory  she 
fa  still  Jane  Contarine,  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  he  accompanied 
her  harpsichord  with  his  Ante.  Absence,  like  death,  sets  a  seal 
on  the  image  of  those  we  have  loved ;  we  cannot  realise  the  inter* 
toning  ohanges  which  time  may  have  effected. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Goldsmith's  relatives,  he  abandons  his  legacy 
of  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  shared  among  them.  It  is  all  he  has  to 
give.  His  heedless  improvidence  is  eating  np  the  pay  of  the 
booksellers  in  advance.  With  all  his  literary  success,  he  has 
neither  money  nor  influence;  but  he  has  empty  fame,  and  he 
is  ready  to  participate  with  them ;  he  is  honorary  professor,  with- 
out pay ;  his  portrait  is  to  be  engraved  in  mezzotint,  in  company 
with  those  of  his  friends,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Golman, 
and  others,  and  he  will  send  prints  of  them  to  his  friends  over 
the  Channel,  though  they  may  not  have  a  house  to  hang  them 
np  in.  What  a  motley  letter !  How  indicative  of  the  motley 
character  of  the  writer  !  By  the  by,  the  publication  of  a  splen- 
did mczsotinto  engraving  of  his  likeness  by  Reynolds,  was  a  great 
matter  of  glorification  to  Goldsmith,  especially  as  it  appeared  in 
such  illustrious  company.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  high  elation,  from  having  just  seen  it  figuring  in  the 
print-shop  windows,  he  met  a  young  gentleman  with  a  newly 
named  wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  whom  he  immediately  recog- 
nized for  Master  Bishop,  one  of  the  boys  he  had  petted  and 
ereated  with  sweetmeats  when  a  humble  usher  at  Milner's  school 
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The  kindly  feelings  of  old  times  revired,  and  he  accosted  him 
with  cordial  familiarity,  though  the  youth  may  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  personage,  arrayed,  perhaps,  in 
garments  of  Tyrian  dye,  the  dingy  pedagogue  of  the  M Liners. 
u  Come,  my  hoy,"  cried  Goldsmith,  as  if  still  speaking  to  a  school 
boy,  u  Come,  Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  I  must  treat  you 
to  something — what  shall  it  be  ?  Will  you  have  some  apples  ?" 
glancing  at  an  old  woman's  stall ;  then,  recollecting  the  print- 
shop  window :  "  Sam,"  said  he,  "  have  you  seen  my  picture  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  ?  Have  you  seen  it,  Sam  ?  Have  you  got  an 
engraving  ?"  Bishop  was  caught ;  he  equivocated ;  he  had  not 
yet  bought  it ;  but  he  was  furnishing  his  house,  and  had  fixed 
upon  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  hung.  "  Ah,  Sam !"  re- 
joined Goldsmith  reproachfully,  "  if  your  picture  had  been  pub- 
lished, I  should  not  have  waited  an  hour  without  having  it" 

After  all,  it  was  honest  pride,  not  vanity,  in  Goldsmith,  that 
was  gratified  at  seeing  his  portrait  deemed  worthy  of  being  per- 
petuated by  the  classic  pencil  of  Reynolds,  and  "  hung  up  in 
history"  beside  that  of  his  revered  friend,  Johnson.  Even  the 
great  moralist  himself  was  not  insensible  to  a  feeling  of  this  kind. 
Walking  one  day  with  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  among 
the  tombs  of  monarchs,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  they  came  to  the* 
sculptured  mementos  of  literary  worthies  in  poets'  corner.  Cast* 
ing  his  eye  round  upon  these  memorials  of  genius,  Johnson  mut- 
tered in  a  low  tone  to  his  companion, 

Form  tan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istia. 

Goldsmith  treasured  up  the  intimated  hope,  and  shortly  alter 
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wards,  as  they  were  passing  by  Temple-bar,  where  the  heads  of 
Jacobite  rebels,  executed  for  treason,  were  mouldering  aloft  on 
spikes,  pointed  up  to  the  grissly  mementos,  and  echoed  the  inti- 
mation, 


Fo&tan  et  nortmm  nomen  mfcoebitar  icSfc. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Publication  of  the  Deserted  Village — notices  and  illustrations  of  it. 

Bbvkral  years  bad  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  The 
Traveller,  and  much  wonder  was  expressed  that  the  great  success 
of  that  poem  had  not  excited  the  author  to  further  poetic  at- 
tempts. On  being  questioned  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Academy  by  the  Earl  of  Lisburh,  why  he  neglected  the  muses  to 
compile  histories  and  write  novels,  "  My  Lord,"  replied  he,  "  by 
courting  the  muses  I  shall  starve,  but  by  my  other  labors  I  eat, 
drink,  have  good  clothes,  and  can  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life." 
80,  also,  on  being  asked  by  a  poor  writer  what  was  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  exercising  the  pen,  "  My  dear  fellow,"  replied 
he,  good-humoredly,  "pay  no  regard  to  the  draggle-tailed  muses; 
for  my  part  I  have  found  productions  in  prose  much  more  sought 
after  and  better  paid  for." 

Still,  however,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  he  found  sweet 
moments  of  dalliance  to  steal  away  from  his  prosaic  toils,  and 
court  the  muse  among  the  green  lanes  and  hedge-rows  in  the 
rural  onrirons  of  London,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1770,  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  his  Deserted  Village  before  the  public. 

The  popularity  of  The  Traveller  had  prepared  the  way  for 
this  poem,  and  its  sale  was  instantaneous  and  immense.     The 
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fnt  editio*  *u  Immediately  exhausted ;  in  i  few  days  a  second 
m  iaaued;  iii  a  frw  darn  morn  a  third,  and  by  tbe  16th  of 
Aagwt  the  firth  edition  was  hurried  through  tiie  press.  As  is 
lb*  mm  with  popular  writers,  to  tod  mom  hk  on  rival,  and 
critics  were  inclined  to  girt  tto  pttwrMM  to  Mi  JMi  mm;  tot 
with  tto  public  at  large  we  believe  tto  Deserted  TOlage  bas  ever 
ton  the  greatest  favorite.  '  titriMWmi  p»Jriie*£ea  the  boob 
Mllar  gave  him  in  advance  a  Bota  tor  tto  price  agreed  upon,  one 
hundred  gniam.  As  tto  ktMer  we*  NtvMfMM  to  Beta 
friend  to  whom  he  mentioned  tto  eireumstanoe,  and  who  appe- 
rently  judging  Of  poetry  «7  esMnrtiew!  MM!  tto*  Mwawkj,«wMnvl 
that  U  was  a  great  sun  brat  mmIIbmmk  "la  truth,"  amid 
Goldsmith,  "  I  think  so  too ;  it  is  much  mora  than  the  honest 
man  can  afford  or  tbe  piece  is  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy  since 
I  received  it"  In  fact,  he  actually  returned  the  note  to  the  book- 
seller,  and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the  payment  according  to  tbe 
success  of  the  work.  The  bookseller,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
Boon  repaid  him  in  full  with  many  acknowledgments  of  his  dis- 
interestedness. This  anecdote  has  been  called  in  question,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds ;  we  see  nothing  in  it  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  very  impulsive,  and 
prone  to  acts  of  inconsiderate  generosity. 

As  we  do  not  pretend  in  this  summary  memoir  to  go  into  a 
criticism  or  analysis  of  any  of  Goldsmith's  writings,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  tbe  peculiar  merits  of  this  poem ;  we  cannot  help 
noticing,  however,  bow  truly  it  is  a  mirror  of  the  author's  heart, 
and  of  nil  the  fond  pictures  of  early  friends  and  early  life  for 
ever  present  there.  It  seems  to  ns  as  if  tbe  very  last  accounts 
received  from  home,  of  his  "  shattered  family,"  and  the  desola- 
tion that  seemed  to  have  aettlcd  upon  the  haunts  of  hia  child 
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hood,  bad  out  to  the  roots  one  feebly  cherished  hope,  and  pro 
duced  the  following  exquisitely  tender  and  mournful  lines : 

"  In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv*n  my  share— 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amid  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn' d  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  1  saw  ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horn*  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  laet." 

How  touchingly  expressive  are  the  succeeding  lines,  wrung 
from  a  heart  which  all  the  trials  and  temptations  and  bufferings 
of  the  world  could  not  render  worldly ;  which,  amid  a  thousand 
follies  and  errors  of  the  head,  still  retained  its  childlike  inno- 
cence ;  and  which,  doomed  to  struggle  on  to  the  last  amidst  the 
din  and  turmoil  of  the  metropolis,  had  ever  been  cheating  itself 
with  a  dream  of  rural  quiet  and  seclusion : 

Oh  blessM  retirement !  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  muet  he  mine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
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For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
*    Nor  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
IDs  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be 


NOTE. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a  London  periodical, 
shows  the  effect  of  Goldsmith's  poem  in  renovating  the  fortune! 
of  Lissoy. 

"  About  three  miles  from  Ballymahon,  a  very  central  town  ii 
the  sister  kingdom,  is  the  mansion  and  village  of  Auburn,  to 
called  by  their  present  possessor,  Captain  Hogan.  Through  the 
taste  and  improvement  of  this  gentleman,  it  is  now  a  beautiful 
spot,  although  fifteen  years  since  it  presented  a  very  bare  and 
unpoetical  aspect.  This,  however,  was  owing  to  a  cause  which 
serves  strongly  to  corroborate  the  assertion,  that  Goldsmith  bad 
this  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  poem  of  '  The  Deserted 
Village.1  The  then  possessor,  General  Napier,  turned  all  btf 
tenants  out  of  their  farms  that  he  might  inclose  them  in  hif 
own  private  domain.  Littleton,  the  mansion  of  the  general, 
stands  not  far  off,  a  complete  emblem  of  the  desolating  spirit 
lamented  by  the  poet,  dilapidated  and  converted  into  i 
barrack. 
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"  The  chief  object  of  attraction  is  Lissoy,  once  the  parsonage 
house  of  Henry  Goldsmith,  that  brother  to  whom  the  poet 
dedicated  his  ( Traveller,1  and  who  is  represented  as  the  village 
pastor, 

Pawing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

"  When  I  was  in  the  country,  the  lower  chambers  were  in* 
habited  by  pigs  and  sheep,  and  the  drawing-rooms  by  oats. 
Captain  Hogan,  however,  has,  I  believe,  got  it  since  into  his 
possession,  and  has,  of  course,  improved  its  condition. 

u  Though  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  the  identity  of 
Auburn,  Lissoy  House  overcame  my  scruples.  As  I  clambered 
over  the  rotten  gate,  and  crossed  the  grass-grown  lawn  or  court, 
the  tide  of  association  became  too  strong  for  casuistry :  here  the 
poet  dwelt  and  wrote,  and  here  his  thoughts  fondly  recurred 
when  composing  his  ( Traveller'  in  a  foreign  land.  Yonder  was 
the  decent  church,  that  literally  ( topped  the  neighboring  hill 
Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Knock  rue,  on  which  he  declares, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  ho  had  rather  sit  with  a  book  in  hand  than 
mingle  in  the  proudest  assemblies.  And,  above  all,  startlingly 
true,  beneath  my  feet  was 

*  Yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled,  I 

And  still  where  many  a  garden -flower  grows  wild.* 

u  A  painting  from  the  life  could  not  be  more  exact  '  The 
stubborn  currant-bush1  lifts  its  head  above  the  rank  grass,  and 
the  proud  hollyhock  flaunts  where  its  sisters  of  the  flower-knot 
ire  no  more. 

44  In  the  middle  of  the  village  stands  the  old  '  hawthorn- tree, 


sit,  it  b  ok 

«m  mmmiK  mm  «in  anan  ni  la*  aeeraiaUOQ*  nf  poat 
mm  wun  w*#>  fanaaalr  Ma  (a  prorar*  a  twig  Ofp* 
•nf  *»  «  a  nr  *wanf>  mAiwl  aaar  ta*  door  of  which  swings 
•TW  tW  ■*«•>  Pttaaan'     TitUa  ovary  tiling   ij  amoved 


iltlliH1»<. 


*On**nai  H«w.tkmkH«.fNklp«t  dinWlty  in  ab 
liiiiiil,  ■  th*  twehw  gaaa  ralav'  hat  at  feagth  parohaaed  thou  at 
MM  Law I—  Jantaanl  *a  aim  the  whitewashed  parlor  of  'The 
Three  Jail;  P%W*'  Howe™-  laadaUe  this  auj  be,  nothing 
■hank  mj  faith  at  the  reality  of  Aabara  so  much  aa  thia  exnet- 
■an,  which  had  tk«  dJaagieeahh  air  of  lifting  got  Bp  for  the 
aeeaaam.  TV  last  object  of  pflgruaage  b  the  quondam  habita- 
tion of  the  aohoolmasUr, 

■  Three,  hi  ha  aahw  aon,  eUTa  to  rale,- 

It  at  rarrovnded  with  fragrant  proof*  of  identity  in 

■  The  btoanm'd  fine,  mpeofinblr  nj.' 

There  ia  to  be  aeen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which  fell  into  the 
hand i  of  ita  present  possessors  at  the  wreck  of  the  pnraonage- 
hooas;   they  hare  frequently  refused  large  offers  of  pnrohaae; 
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but  more,  I  daro  say,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  contributions  from 
the  curious  than  from  any  reverence  for  the  bard.  The  chair 
is  of  oak,  with  back  and  scat  of  caue,  which  precluded  all  hopes 
of  a  secret  drawer,  like  that  lately  discovered  in  Gay's.  There 
is  no  fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  devout  earnestness  of  sit- 
ters— as  the  cocks  aud  hens  have  usurped  undisputed  possession 
of  it,  and  protest  most  clamorously  against  all  attempts  to  get 
it  cleansed  or  to  seat  one's  self. 

"  The  controversy  concerning  the.  identity  of  this  Auburn 
was  formerly  a  standing  theme  of  discussion  among  the  learned 
ot  the  neighborhood  ;  but,  since  the  pros  and  cons  have  been  all 
ascertained,  the  argument  has  died  away.  Its  abettors  plead 
the  singular  agreement  between  the  local  history  of  the  place 
and  the  Auburn  of  the  poem,  and  the  exactness  with  which  the 
scenery  of  the  one  answers  to  the  description  of  the  other.  To 
this  is  opposed  the  mention  of  the  nightingale, 

•  And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made  f 

there  being  no  such  bird  in  the  island.  The  objection  is 
slighted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  considering  the  passage  as  a 
mere  poetical  license.  '  Besides,1  say  they,  '  the  robin  is  the 
Irish  nightingale.'  And  if  it  be  hinted  how  unlikely  it  was  that 
Goldsmith  should  have  laid  the  scene  in  a  place  from  which  he 
was  and  had  been  so  long  absent,  the  rejoinder  is  always, '  Pray, 
sir,  was  Milton  in  hell  when  he  built  Pandemonium?' 

"  The  line  is  naturally  drawn  between ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  poet  intended  England  by 

<  The  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 
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Bui  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  kit 
imagination  had  in  view  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  give 
such  strong  features  of  resemblance  to  the  picture" 


Best,  an  Irish  clergyman,  told  Davis,  the  traveller  in  Ami 
rica,  that  the  hawthorn-bush  mentioned  in  the  poem  was  still 
remarkably  large.  "  I  was  riding  once,"  said  he,  "  with  Brady, 
titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  when  he  observed  to  me,  'Ma  foj 
Best,  this  huge  overgrown  bush  is  mightily  in  the  way.  I  will 
Mrder  it  to  be  cut  down.1  — l  What,  sir !'  replied  I, *  cut  down  tbt 
bush  that  supplies  so  beautiful  an  image  in  "  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage ?"  ' — *  Ma  foy !'  exclaimed  the  bishop,  '  is  that  the  hawthorn- 
bush  ?  Then  let  it  be  sacred  from  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  evil 
be  to  him  that  should  cut  off  a  branch.1 " — The  hawthorn-bosk, 
however,  has  long  since  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  fanisfc 
ing  relics  to  literary  pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Tbt  Poet  among  the  ladies— description  of  his  person  and  manner*.— Espedi 
tkoo  to  Paris  with  the  Horncck  family. — The  traveller  of  twenty  and  Um 
traveller  of  forty. — Hickey,  the  special  attorney. — An  unlucky  exploit. 

Thb  Deserted  Village  bad  shed  an  additional  poetic  grace  round 
the  homely  person  of  the  author;  he  was  becoming  more  and 
more  acceptable  in  ladies'  eyes,  and  finding  himself  more  and 
more  at  ease  in  their  society ;  at  least  in  the  society  of  those 
whom  he  met  in  the  Reynolds  circle,  among  whom  he  particu- 
larly affected  the  beautiful  family  of  the  Hornecks. 

But  let  us  see  what  were  really  the  looks  and  manners  of 
Goldsmith  about  this  time,  and  what  right  he  had  to  aspire  to 
ladies'  smiles ;  and  in  so  doing  let  us  not  take  the  sketches  of  Bos 
well  and  his  compeers,  who  had  a  propensity  to  represent  him  in 
caricature ;  but  let  us  take  the  apparently  truthful  and  discrimi 
Dating  picture  of  him  as  he  appeared  to  Judge  Day,  when  the 
latter  was  a  student  in  the  Temple. 

"  In  person,"  says  the  judge,  "  he  was  short ;  about  five  feet 
dye  or  six  inches ;  strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make ;  rathor  fair  in 
complexion,  with  brown  hair ;  such,  at  least,  as  could  be  distin- 
guished from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain,  but  not  repul- 
sive,—certainly  not  so  when  lighted  up  by  conversation.     His 

planners  were  simple,  natural,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  we  may 
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my,  mot  polished;  at  least  without  the  refinement  snd  good 
breeding  which  the  exquisite  polish  of  his  compositions  would 
lead  us  to  expect  He  was  always  cheerful  and  animated,  often 
indeed,  boisterous  in  his  mirth ;  entered  with  spirit  into  convt- 
lial  society;  contributed  largely  to  its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of 
tifbrmation.  and  the  narrate*  and  originality  of  his  character; 
talked  often  without  premeditation,  and  laughed  loudly  without 
restraint" 

This,  it  will  be  recollected,  represents  him  as  he  appeared  tc 
a  young  Templar,  who  probably  saw  him  only  in  Temple  coffee- 
houses, at  students'  quarters,  or  at  the  jovial  supper  parties  given 
at  the  poet's  own  chambers ;  here,  of  course,  his  mind  was  in  its 
rough  dress ;  his  laugh  may  have  been  loud  and  his  mirth  bois- 
terous ;  but  we  trust  all  these  matters  became  softened  and 
modified  when  he  found  himself  iu  polite  drawing-rooms  and  in 
female  society. 

But  what  say  the  ladies  themselves  of  him ;  and  here,  fortu- 
nately, we  have  another  sketch  of  him,  as  he  appeared  at  the 
time  to  one  of  the  Horneck  circle:  in  fact,  we  believe,  to  the 
Jessamy  Bride  herself  After  admitting,  apparently,  with  some 
reluctance,  that  '•  he  was  a  very  plain  man,"  she  goes  on  to  say, 
L  but  had  he  been  much  more  so.  it  was  impossible  not  to  love 
and  respect  his  goodness  of  heart,  which  broke  out  on  every  occa- 
sion. His  benevolence  was  unquestionable,  and  his  countenance 
bore  every  trace  of  it :  no  one  that  knew  him  intimately  could 
avoid  admiring  and  loving  his  good  qualities."  When  to  all  this 
we  add  the  idea  of  intellectual  delicacy  and  refinement  associated 
with  him  by  his  poetry  and  the  newly-plucked  bays  that  were 
flourishing  round  his  brow,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  fine  and 
fashionable  ladies  should  be  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  that 
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even  a  young  beauty  should  not  be  altogether  displeased  with 
(he  thoughts  of  having  a  man  of  his  genius  in  her  chains. 

We  are  led  to  indulge  some  notions  of  the  kind  from  finding 
him  in  the  month  of  July,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication 
of  the  Deserted  Village,  setting  off  on  a  six  weeks1  excursion  to 
Paris,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Horneok  and  her  two  beautiful 
daughters.  A  day  or  two  before  his  departure,  we  find  another 
new  gala  suit  charged  to  him  on  the  books  of  Mr.  William  Filby. 
Were  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Jessauiy  Bride  responsible  for  this 
additional  extravagance  of  wardrobe?  Goldsmith  had  recently 
been  editing  the  works  of  Parnell ;  had  he  taken  courage  from 
the  example  of  Edwin  in  the  Fairy  tale  ? — 

M  Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dared  to  love. 
He  felt  the  force  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize 

Could  ladies  look  within " 

Ail  this  we  throw  out  as  mere  hints  and  surmises,  leaving  it 
to  oar  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  the  poet  was  subjected  to  shrewd  bantering  among 
his  contemporaries  about  the  beautiful  Mary  Horneok,  and  that 
he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  he  set  out  for  Paris  with 
Us  fair  companions,  and  the  following  letter  was  written  by  him 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  soon  after  the  party  landed  at  Calais : 

8  My  dear  Friend. 

u  We  had  a  very  quick  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais,  which 
ne  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  all  of  us  ex* 
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trosnely  ecasick,  which  sanei  neeesaarily  batvo  hppad,  at  «j 
Machine  to  prevent  sen  sioknaas  m  not  eosnpleted.  We  wen 
glad  to  leave  Dover,  because  we  hated  to  be  impoaad  span;  at 
ware  in  high  apiriU  at  owing  to  Oaleia,  when  wo  wave  lold  that 
a  little  money  would  go  a  great  way. 

a  Upon  landing,  with  two  little  trunks,  wbioh  waa  all  wo  eerrisd 
with  ua,  wo  were  surprised  to  aaa  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows  aD 
rmnning  down  to  the  ahip  to  lay  their  handa  upon  theai ;  four  get 
wilder  each  trunk,  the  reet  surrounded  and  held  the  heaps,  and 
in  this  manner  oar  little  baggage  waa  eondueted,  with  a  kind  of 
funeral  solemnity,  till  it  waa  safely  lodged  at  the  eustotn-house. 
We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  people's  emlity  till  thej 
came  to  be  paid ;  every  creature  that  had  the  happineaa  of  but 
touching  our  trunks  with  their  finger  expected  sixpence;  and 
they  had  so  pretty  and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it,  that  there 
was  no  refusing  them. 

"  When  we  had  dono  with  the  porters,  we  had  next  to  speak 
with  the  custom-house  officers,  who  had  their  pretty  civil  way  too. 
We  were  directed  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  where  a  valet-de- 
place  came  to  offer  his  service,  and  spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  be- 
fore I  once  found  out  that  he  was  speaking  English.  We  had  no 
occasion  for  his  services,  so  we  gave  him  a  little  money  becauso 
he  spoke  English,  and  because  he  wanted  it  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  another  circumstance :  I  bought  a  new  riband  for  my 
wig  at  Canterbury,  and  the  barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to 
gain  sixpence  by  buying  me  a  new  one." 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  tour  has  been 
tortured  by  that  literary  magpie,  Boswell.  into  a  proof  of  Gold- 
smith's absurd  jealousy  of  any  admiration  shown  to  others  in  his 
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presence.  While  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Lisle,  thej  were  drawn  to 
the  windows  by  a  military  parade  in  front  The  extreme  beauty 
of  the  Miss  Hornecks  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  officers,  who  broke  forth  with  enthusiastic  speeches  and  com 
pliments  intended  for  their  ears.  Goldsmith  was  amused  for  a 
while,  but  at  length  affected  impatience  at  this  exclusive  admira 
tion  of  his  beautiful  companions,  and  exclaimed,  with  mock  seve- 
rity of  aspect,  "  Elsewhere  I  also  would  have  my  admirers." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  obtuseness  of  intellect  necessary 
to  misconstrue  so  obvious  a  piece  of  mock  petulance  and  dry  hu- 
mor into  an  instance  of  mortified  vanity  and  jealous  self-conceit 

Goldsmith  jealous  of  the  admiration  of  a  group  01  gay  officers 
for  the  charms  of  two  beautiful  young  women  !  This  even  out- 
Boswells  Boswell ;  yet  this  is  but  one  of  several  similar  absurdi- 
ties, evidently  misconceptions  of  Goldsmith's  peculiar  vein  of 
humor,  by  which  the  charge  of  envious  jealousy  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed  upon  him.  In  the  present  instance  it  was 
contradicted  by  one  of  the  ladies  herself,  who  was  annoyed  that 
it  had  been  advanced  against  him.  "  J  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  from 
the  peculiar  manner  of  his  humor,  and  assumed  frown  of  coun- 
tenance, what  was  often  uttered  in  jest  was  mistaken,  by  those 
ho  did  not  know  him,  for  earnest"  No  one  was  more  prone  to 
err  on  this  point  than  Boswell.  He  had  a  tolerable  perception 
of  wit,  but  none  of  humor. 

The  following  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  subsequently 
written : 

"  7b  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

•  Paris,  July  29,  (1770.) 
tt  Mv  dear  Friend, — I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  from  Lisle, 
giving  a  description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen,  but,  find- 
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lng  it  very  doll,  and  knowing  thai  jon  would  show  it  again,  1 
threw  it  aside  and  it  was  lost  Too  see  by  the  top  of  this  letter 
that  we  are  at  Paris,  and  (as  I  have  often  heard  yon  say)  we  have 
brought  our  own  amusement  with  us,  for  the  ladies  do  not  sent 
to  be  very  fond  of  what  we  hare  yet  seen. 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  I  find  that  travelling  at  twenty  and 
forty  are  very  different  things.  I  set  out  with  all  my  confirmed 
habits  about  me,  and  can  find  nothing  on  the  Continent  so  good 
as  when  I  formerly  left  it  One  of  our  ehief  amusements  here  ■ 
scolding  at  every  thing  we  meet  with,  and  praising  every  thing 
and  every  person  we  loft  st  home.  Ton  may  judge,  therefore 
whether  your  nsme  is  not  frequently  bsndied  at  table  among  us, 
To  toll  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  I  could  regret  your  sb» 
■cure  ho  much  as  our  'various  mortifications  on  the  road  have 
oft  on  taught  mo  to  do.  I  could  toll  you  of  disasters  and  adven- 
ture* without  number;  of  our  lying  in  barns,  and  of  my  being 
half  poixoncd  with  a  dish  of  green  peas;  of  our  quarrelling  with 
poMilliom*.  and  being  cheated  by  our  landladies;  but  I  reserve 
all  tliiH  for  a  happy  hour  which  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon 
mv  return. 

'k  I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that  we  are  at  present  all 
well,  and  expect  returning  when  we  have  stayed  out  one  month, 
which  I  did  not  care  if  it  were  over  this  very  day.  I  long  to  hear 
from  you  all.  how  you  yourself  do,  how  Johnson,  Burke,  Dyer, 
Chain  ier,  Colman,  and  every  one  of  the  club  do.  I  wish  I  could 
vend  you  some  amusement  in  this  letter,  but  I  protest  I  am  so 
Btupeficd  by  the  air  of  this  country  (for  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
natiraix  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
Uio  plot  of  a  comedy,  which  shall  be  entitled  A  Journey  to  Paris, 
in  which  s  family  shall  be  introduced  with  a  full  intention  of 
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going  to  France  to  save  money.  You  know  there  is  not  a  place 
in  the  world  more  promising  for  that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat 
of  this  country,  I  can  scarce  eat  it ;  and,  though  we  pay  two  good 
shillings  a  head  for  our  dinner,  I  find  it  all  so  tough  that  I  have 
spent  less  time  with  my  knife  than  my  picktooth.  I  said  this  as 
a  good  thing  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not  understood.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

aAs  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire,  I  find  it  out  of 
*  my  power  to  perform  it ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Dover,  I  in* 
tend  to  let  the  ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  take  a  country  lodging 
somewhere  near  that  place  in  order  to  do  some  business.  I  have 
so  outrun  the  constable  that  I  must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up 
again.  For  God's  sake,  the  night  you  receive  this,  take  your  pen 
in  your  hand  and  tell  me  something  about  yourself  and  myself, 
if  you  know  any  thing  that  has  happened.  About  Miss  Reynolds, 
about  Mr.  BickerstafF,  ray  nephew,  or  any  body  that  you  regard. 
I  beg  you  will  send  to  Griffin  the  bookseller  to  know  if  there  be 
any  letters  left  for  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me  at 
Paris.  They  may  perhaps  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
opposite  the  pump  in  Temple  Lane.  The  same  messenger  will 
do  I  expect  -one  from  Lord  Clare,  from  Ireland.  As  for  the 
others,  I  am  not  much  uneasy  about. 

u  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  1  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  here  is  one  silk 
coat,  which  I  have  put  on,  and  which  makes  me  look  like  a  fool 
But  no  more  of  that.  I  find  that  Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit 
I  am  glad  of  it  I  suppose  you  often  meet  I  will  soon  be 
among  you,  better  pleased  with  my  situation  at  home  than  I  ever 
was  before.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that  if  any  thing  could  make 
Trance  pleasant,  the  very  good  women  with  whom  I  am  at  pro 
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son*  fa>mraic  1Mb  tint  JctterWfcrel  send  it  away.  Wbatsig 
*.&»  ^ettjuc  yn*  inner?  walk  wnl  oWmlimis.  when  the  busi* 
aant  re  it  wrj&mc  *  t*tr  *  I  haw  ooe  thing  only  more  to  say 
toi£  t£  thai  I  ttaik  met  Wwr  in  the  day.  namely  that  I  am  your 


-Ouyke  Goldsmith. 


A  wwi  <4  <v«umt  on  this  letter: 

Trave-Uiaig  uc  indeed,  a  Terr  diflerent  thing  with  Goldsmith 
the  f«xY  ftaient  at  twenty,  and  Goldsmith  the  poet  and  professor 
a:  f  rty  At  twenty,  tiv^ri:  :VI  ced  to  trudge  on  foot  from  town 
V.  t. «: .  i-i  ce --r.tr  \  :.  Mr.:n.  piviLg  for  a  supper  and  a  bed 
by  a  t-r.*  r.  the  £ui*.  e*<ry  thing  phased,  every  thing  was  good; 
a  truckle  K'*i  in  a  garrtt  wa$  a  couch  of  down,  and  the  homely 
fare  of  tie  r<asar.t  a  fex>t  fit  f;r  an  epicure.  Now.  at  forty,  whet 
he  j-:«sts  through  the  country  in  a  carriage,  with  fair  ladies  by  hi« 
side,  every  thiuj  goes  wrong .  he  has  to  parrel  with  postillions, 
he  is  cheater!  by  landladies.  tLe  hotels  are  barns,  the  meat  is  too 
tough  to  be  eaten,  and  he  is  half  poisoned  by  green  peas  !  A  line  in 
his  letter  explains  the  secret :  ~  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen."  "  One  of  our  chief  amusements  is 
scolding  at  every  thing  we  meet  with,  and  praising  every  thing 
and  every  person  we  have  left  at  home  !'  the  true  English  tra- 
Tclling  amusement.  Poor  Goldsmith  !  he  has  -  all  his  confirmed 
kalnli  about  him  ,"  that  is  to  say*  he  has  recently  risen  into  high 
life,  and  acquired  high-bred  notions ;  he  must  be  fastidious  like 
hii  fellow-travellers ;  he  dare  not  be  pleased  with  what  pleased 
'he  vulgar  tastes  of  his  youth.     He  is  unconsciously  illustrating 
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the  trait  go  humorously  satirized  by  him  in  NedTibbs,  the  shabby 
beau,  who  ean  find  "  no  such  dressing  as  he  had  at  Lord  Crump's 
or  Lady  Crimp's ;"  whose  very  senses  have  grown  genteel,  and 
who  no  longer  "  smacks  at  wretched  wine  or  praises  detestable 
custard."  A  lurking  thorn,  too,  is  worrying  him  throughout  this 
tour ;  he  has  u  outrun  the  constable ;"  that  is  to  say,  his  expenses 
have  outrun  his  means,  and  he  will  have  to  make  up  for  this  but- 
terfly flight  by  toiling  like  a  grub  on  his  return. 

Another  circumstance  contributes  to  mar  the  pleasure  he  had 
promised  himself  in  this  excursion.  At  Paris  the  party  is  unex- 
pectedly joined  by  a  Mr.  Hickey,  a  bustling  attorney,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  that  metropolis  and  its, environs,  and  insists  on 
playing  the  cicerone  on  all  occasions.  He  and  Goldsmith  do  not 
relish  each  other,  and  they  have  several. petty  altercations.  The 
lawyer  is  too  much  a  man  of  business  and  method  for  the  careless 
poet,  and  is  disposed  to  manage  every  thing.  He  has  perceived 
Goldsmith's  whimsical  peculiarities  without  properly  appreciating 
his  merits,  and  is  prone  to  indulge  in  broad  bantering  and  raillery 
at  his  expense,  particularly  irksome  if  indulged  in  presence  of  the 
ladies  He  makes  himself  merry  on  his  return  to  England,  by 
giving  the  following  anecdote  as  illustrative  of  Goldsmith's  vanity: 

u  Being  with  a  party  at  Versailles,  viewing  the  water-works, 
a  question  arose  among  the  gentlemen  present,  whether  the  dis- 
tance from  whence  they  stood  to  one  of  the  little  islands  was 
within  the  compass  of  a  leap.  Goldsmith  maintained  the  affirma- 
tive ;  but;  being  bantered  on  the  subject,  and  remembering  his 
former  prowess  as  a  youth,  attempted  the  leap,  but,  falling  short 
descended  into  the  water,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  company." 

Was  the  Jessamy  Bride  a  witness  of  this  unlucky  exploit? 

This  same  Hickey  is  the  one  of  whom  Goldsmith,  some  tame 
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fragrant  recollections ;  for,  being  asked,  after  his  return,  whether 
travelling  on  the  Continent  repaid  "  an  Englishman  for  the  pri- 
vations and  annoyances  attendant  on  it,"  he  replied,  :'  I  recom- 
mend it  by  all  means  to  the  sick,  if  they  are  without  the  sense  of 
tmeHing,  and  to  the  poor  if  they  are  without  the  sense  of  feeling, 
and  to  both  if  they  can  discharge  from  their  minds  all  idea  of 
what  in  England  we  term  comfort." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  universal  improvement  in  the 
art  of  living  on  the  Continent  has  at  the  present  day  taken  away 
the  force  of  Goldsmith's  reply,  though  aven  at  the  time  it  was 
more  humorous  than  correct 
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Death  of  Goldsmith's  mother. — Biography  of  Paraell.— > Agreement  wilt 
Dories  for  the  History  of  Rome. — Life  of  Bolmgbroke. — The  haunch  el 
venison.  * 

On  his  return  to  England,  Goldsmith  received  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  Notwithstanding  the  fame 
as  an  author  to  whioh  he  had  attained,  she  seems  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  her  early  expectations  from  him.  Like  other* 
of  his  family,  she  had  been  more  vexed  by  his  early  follies  than 
pleased  by  his  proofs  of  genius;  and  in  subsequent  years:  when  tic 
had  risen  to  fame  and  to  intercourse  with  the  great,  had  been  an- 
noyed at  the  ignorance  of  the  world  and  want  of  management, 
which  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  fortune.  He  had  always, 
however,  been  an  affectionate  son,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
life,  when  she  had  become  blind,  contributed  from  his  precarious 
resources  to  prevent  her  from  feeling  want 

He  now  resumed  the  labors  of  the  pen,  which  his  recent  excur- 
sion to  Paris  rendered  doubly  necessary.  We  should  have  men- 
tioned a  Life  of  Parnell,  published  by  him  shortly  after  the  De* 
serted  Village.  It  was,  as  usual,  a  piece  of  job-work,  hastily  got 
up  for  pocket-money.  Johnson  spoke  slightingly  of  it,  and  the 
author,  himself,  thought  proper  to  apologize  for  its  meagerneai; 
yet,  in  bo  doing,  used  a  simile,  which  for  beauty  of  imagery  and 
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felicity  of  language,  is  enough  of  itself  to  stamp  a  value  upon 
the  essay. 

"  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  very  unpoetical  detail  of  the  life  of 
a  poet  Some  dates  and  some  few  facts,  scarcely  more  interest 
ing  than  those  that  make  the  ornaments  of  a  country  tombstone 
are  all  that  remain  of  one  whose  labors  now  begin  to  excite  uni 
versal  curiosity.  A  poet,  while  living,  is  seldom  an  object  sum* 
tiently  great  to  attract  much  attention ,  his  real  merits  are 
known  but  to  a  few,  and  these  are  generally  spaiing  in  their 
praises.  When  his  fame  is  increased  by  time,  it  is  then  too  late 
to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposition ;  the  clews  of 
morning  are  past,  and  we  vainly  try  to  continue  the  chase  by  the 
meridian  splendor.11 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Davies,  to  prepare  an 
abridgment  in  one  volume  duodcoimo,  of  his  History  of  Romo ; 
but  first  to  write  a  work  for  which  there  was  a  more  immediate  de- 
mand. Davies  was  about  to  republish  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Dis» 
scrtation  on  Parties,  which  he  conceived  would  be  exceedingly 
applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  make  a  probable  hit 
during  the  existing  state  of  violent  political  excitement ;  to  give 

it  still  greater  effect  and  currency  he  engaged  Goldsmith  to  intro- . 

■ 

duoe  it  with  a  prefatory  life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  £ 

About  this  time  Goldsmith's  friend  and  oountryman,  Lord 
Clare,  was  in  great  affliction,  caused  by  the  death  of  his  only 
son,  Colonel  Nugent,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  sympathies  of 
a  kind-hearted  friend.  At  his  request,  therefore,  Goldsmith  paid 
him  a  visit  at  his  seat  of  Gosfield,  taking  his  tasks  with 
him.  Davies  was  in  a  worry  lest  Gosfield  Park  should  prove  a 
Capua  to  the  poet,  and  the  time  be  lost  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  writes 
be  to  a  friend,  "  has  gone  with  Lord  Clare  into  the  country, 

12 


d  ham  on  erasjfemg :  wfcas*  life  waa  spent  in 
*  cLt^Lual  hil£jc.i  of  j*. litis*,  iiid  i*  if  that  was  too  short  for 
the  outfabaL  has  left  Li*  memory  as  a  subject  of  Idling  conten- 
tion.'* The  ram  received  bj  the  author  for  this  memoir,  is  tup- 
pos-d,  from  c;rrum*ianci£.  u>  hare  been  funj  pounds 

fjoldfcmith  did  bit  fibd  the  rtaidenoe  among  the  great  unit 
tetid'.d  with  mortifications  lie  hsd  now  become  accustomed  to 
be  r**£»rded  in  London  as  a  literary  lion,  and  wa*  annoved.  at 
what  he  considered  a  slight,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Camden.  lie 
complained  of  it  on  his  return  to  t»:»wn  at  a  party  of  his  friends 

'I  iiji;t  hiin.r  said  he,  -at  Lord  Clare's  house  in  the  country: 
and  he  took  uo  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary 
rnan  "  •*  The  company."  says  BoswclL  *■  laughed  heartily  at  this 
pi*  <r«-  of  •  diverting  simplicity '  "'  And  foremost  among  the  laugh 
4r<<  wai  doubtless  the  rattle-pated  Boswell.     Johnson,  however, 

tapped  forward,  as  usual,  to  defend  the  poet,  whom  he  won)] 
Allow  110  one  to  assail  but  himself;  perhaps  in  the  present  in* 
Mitnce  he  thought  the  dignity  of  literature  itself  involved  in  the 
(jUMtion.     «  Nay,  gentlemen,"  roared  he,  "  Dr.  Goldmnith  if  in 
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Ae  right  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man 
as  Goldsmith,  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that 
he  neglected  him." 

After  Goldsmith's  return  to  town  he  received  from  Lord 
Clare  a  present  of  game,  which  he  has  celebrated  and  perpetuated 
n  his  amusing  verses  entitled  the  "  Haunoh  of  Venison."  Some 
of  the  lines  pleasantly  set  forth  the  embarrassment  caused  bj 
the  appearance  of  such  an  aristocratic  delicacy  in  the  humble 
kitchen  of  a  poet,  accustomed  to  look  up  to  mutton  as  a  treat : 

"  Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison ;  for  finer  or  fatter 
Never  rangM  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter :' 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study. 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy  ; 
Thopgh  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help  regretting 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating : 
I  had  thought  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses  where  things  are  so-so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show ; 
Bat,  for  eating  a  rasher,  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  was  fry*d  In. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  # 

But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat. 
Your  very  good  muttons  a  very  good  treat ; 
Soch  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt ; 
It 9  like  sending  them  rujtee,  when  wanting  a  ehhrV 

We  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  blun* 
iers  which  took  place  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Lord  Clare's,  when 
that  nobleman  was  residing  in  Bath. 

Lord  Glare  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  houses 
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tit,  breakfast  being  nerved,  they  invited  him  to  partake.  TLt 
truth  at  once  flashed  upon  poor  heedless  Goldsmith ;  he  started 
up  from  his  free-and-easy  position,  nude  a  confused  apology  for 
hie  blunder,  and  would  hare  retired  perfectly  rtiainnniiiluil,  bad 
not  the  duke  and  duchess  treated  the  whole  ma  a  lucky  occur 
renoa  to  throw  him  in  their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him 
to  dine  with  them. 

This  may  be  hung  up  aa  a  oompanion-pieee  to  hi*  Under  or 
his  first  visit  to  Northumberland  Hone*. 
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Dinner  at  the  Royal  Academy. — The  Rowley  controversy. — Horace  Walpolrif 
eonduet  to  Chatterton. — Johnson  at  Redcliffe  Church. — Goldsmith's  Hk 
tory  of  England. — Davies's  criticism. — Letter  to  Bennet  Langton. 

On  St  George's  day  of  this  year  (1771),  the  first  annual  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  in  the  exhibition  room;  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with  works  of  art,  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  public  inspection.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  first  sug- 
gested this  elegant  festival,  presided  in  his  official  character ;  Drs. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of  course,  were  present,  as  professors  of 
the .  academy ;  and,  beside  the  academicians,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  tho  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  as  guests. 
Goldsmith  on  this  occasion  drew  on  himself  the  attention  of  the 
company  by  launching  out  with  enthusiasm  on  the  poems  recently 
given  to  the  world  by  Chatterton,  as  the  works  of  an  ancient 
author  by  the  name  of  Rowley,  discovered  in  the  tower  of  Red- 
eliffe  Church,  at  Bristol.  Goldsmith  spoke  of  them  with  rap- 
tare,  as  a  treasure  of  old  English  poetry.  This  immediately 
raised  the  question  of  their  authenticity;  they  having  been 
pronounced  a  forgery  of  Chatterton's.  Goldsmith  was  warm 
for  their  being  .genuine.  When  he  considered,  he  said,  the  merit 
of  the  poetry ;  the  acquaintance  with  life  and  the  human  heart 
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displayed  in  them,  the  antique  qu&intness  of  the  language  and 
the  familiar  knowledge  of  historical  events  of  their  supposed 
day,  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  they  oould  be  the  work  of  i 
boy  of  sixteen,  of  narrow  education,  and  confined  to  the  duties 
of  an  attorney's  office.     They  must  be  the  productions  of  Rowley. 

Johnson,  who  was  a  stout  unbeliever  in  Rowley,  as  he  had 
been  in  Ossian,  roiled  in  his  chair  and  laughed  at  the  enthosi 
asm  of  Goldsmith.     Horace  Walpole,  who  sat  near  by,  joined  in 
the  laugh  and  jeer  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  u  trouvaille?  as 
he  called  it,  "  of  his  friend  Chatterton  "  was  in  question.    This 
matter,  which  had  excited  the  simple  admiration  of  Goldsmith, 
was  no  novelty  to  him,  he  said.     "  He  might,  had  he  pleased, 
have  had   the  honor  of  ushering  the  great  discovery  to  the 
learned  world."     And  so  he  might,  had  he  followed  LaS  first 
impulse  in   the  matter,  for  he  himself  had  been  an  original 
believer ;  had  pronounced  some  specimen  verses  sent  to  him  by 
Chatterton  wonderful  for  their  harmony  and  spirit;  and  had 
been  ready  to  print  them  and  publish  them  to  the  world  with  his 
sanction.     When  he  found,  however,  that  his  unknown  corre- 
spondent was  a  mere  boy,  humble  in  sphere  and  indigent  is 
circumstances,  and  when  Gray  and  Mason  pronounced  the  poems 
forgeries,  he  had  changed  his  whole  conduct  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate author,  and  by  his  neglect  and  coldness  had  dashed  aQ 
his  sanguine  hopes  to  the  ground. 

Exulting  in  his  superior  discernment,  this  cold-hearted  a* 
of  society  now  went  on  to  divert  himself,  as  he  says,  with  the 
credulity  of  Goldsmith,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pronoun* 
u  an  inspired  idiot ;"  but  his  mirth  was  soon  dashed,  for  oc 
asking  the  poet  what  had  become  of  this  Chatterton,  be  wn 
answered,  doubtless  in  the  feeling  tone  of  one  who  had  «*?** 
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enood  the  pangs  of  despondent  genius,  that  "he  had  been  to 
London,  and  had  destroyed  himself." 

The  reply  struck  a  pang  of  self-reproach  eten  to  the  cold 
heart  of  Walpole ;  a  faint  blush  may  have  visited  his  cheek  at 
his  recent  levity.  "  The  persons  of  honor  and  veracity  who  wore 
present,1'  said  he  in  after  years,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  heartless  neglect  of  genius 
1  will  attest  with  what  surprise  and  concern  I  thus  first  heard  of 
his  death."  Well  might  he  feel  concern.  His  cold  neglect  had 
doubtless  contributed  to  madden  the  spirit  of  that  youthful 
genius,  and  hurry  him  towards  his  untimely  end ;  nor  have  all 
the  excuses  and  palliations  of  Walpole's  friends  and  admirers 
been  ever  able  entirely  to  dear  this  stigma  from  his  fame. 

But  what  was  there  in  the  enthusiasm  and  credulity  of 
honest  Goldsmith  in  this  matter,  to  subject  him  to  the  laugh  of 
Johnson  or  the  raillery  of  Walpole  ?  Granting  the  poems  were 
not  ancient,  were  they  not  good?  Granting  they  were  not  the 
productions  of  Rowley,  were  they  the  less  admirable  for  being 
the  productions  of  Chatterton?  Johnson  himself  testified  to 
their  merits  and  the  genius  of  their  composer,  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  he  visited  the  tower  of  Redoliffe  Church,  and  was 
shown  the  coffer  in  which  poor  Chatterton  had  pretended  to  find 
them.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  most  extraordinary  young  man 
that  has  encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how  tAe 
whelp  has  written  such  things." 

As  to  Goldsmith,  he  persisted  in  his  credulity,  and  had  sub- 
sequently a  dispute  with  Dr.  Percy  on  the  subject,  which  inter 
rupted  and  almost  destroyed  their  friendship.  After  all,  his 
enthusiasm  was  of  a  generous,  poetic  kind ;  the  poems  remain 
beautiful  monuments  of  genius,  and  it  is  even  now  difficult  to 
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7  sajs  he,  'haw  their  admirers,  in  pro- 
of political  aojiawitiea,  food  of 
or  a  deliberate  raatMr."  It 
Ik*  w  Had  of  merit  at  ka  otter  historical  eoaapOa- 
dear,  socoiaet  aanaftbo,  a  napfe,  easy,  oad  graceful 
style,  aad  aa  agnwaah  amsgimiat  af  feeta;  htniml 
remarkable  for  either  depth  af  uhamation  or  minute  accuracy 
of  research.  Many  passages  were  transferred,  with  little  if  anj 
alteration,  from  his  -  Letters-  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son"  on 
the  same  subject  The  work,  though  written  without  party 
feeling,  met  with  sharp  aniniadTersions  from  political  scribblers. 
The  writer  was  charged  with  being  unfriendly  to  liberty,  dis- 
posed to  elevate  monarchy  abore  its  proper  sphere;  a  tool  of 
ministers ;  one  who  would  betray  his  country  for  a  pension. 
Tom  Davies,  the  publisher,  the  pompous  little  bibliopole  of 
(Russell -street,  alarmed  lest  the  book  should  prove  unsaleable, 
undertook  to  protect  it  by  his  pen,  and  wrote  a  long  article  is 
its  defence  in  "  The  Public  Advertiser."  He  was  rain  of  his 
critical  effusion,  and  sought  by  nods  and  winks  and  inuendoes  to 
intimate  his  authorship.  "  Have  you  seen,"  said  he  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  '  An  Impartial  Account  of  Goldsmith's  History  of 
Knglatid  V  If  you  want  to  know  who  was  the  writer  of  it,  you 
if  ill  find  him  in  Russell-street ; — but  mum  /" 

The  history,  on  the  whole,  however,  was  well  received ;  flomc 
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of  the  critics  declared  that  English  history  had  never  before  been 
•o  usefully,  so  elegantly,  and  agreeably  epitomized,  "  and,  like  his 
other  historical  writings,  it  has  kept  its  ground"  in  English  lite- 
rature. 

Goldsmith  had  intended  this  summer,  in  company  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bennet  Langton,  at  his  scat 
m  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  settled  in  domestic  life,  having 
the  year  previously  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Rothes. 
Tho  following  letter,  however,  dated  from  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  on  the  7th  of  September,  apologizes  for  putting  3ff  the 
visit,  while  it  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  summer  occupa- 
tions and  of  the  attacks  of  the  critics  on  his  History  of  England . 

"  Mr  dear  Sir, 

"  Since  I   had   the   pleasure   of  seeing    you   last,   1   havo 

been  almost  wholly  in  the  country,  at  a  farmer's  house,  quite 

alone,    trying  to  write    a  comedy.      It  is   now    finished;    but 

when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all 

are  questions  I  cannot  resolve.     I  am  therefore  so  much  em* 

ployed  upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  putting  off 

my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  season.     Reynolds  is 

just  returned  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in  the  case  of  a 

truant  that  must  make  up  for  his  idle  time  by  diligence.     We 

have  therefore  agreed  to  postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer, 

when  we  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes 

and  you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit 

We  often  meet,  and  never  without  remembering  you.     I  see  Mr. 

Beauolerc  very  often  both  in  town  and  country.     He  is  now  going 

directly  forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle :  deep  in  chemistry 

and  physios.     Johnson  has  been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  oountry 

12# 
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parson,  Doctor  Taylor ;  and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts  at  Mr& 
Thrale's.     Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant  a  better  place ;  but 
visiting  about  too.     Every  soul  is  visiting  about  and  merry  but 
myself.     And  that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these  three 
months  to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh.     There  have  I 
been  strolling  about  the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tra- 
gical countenance     The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished, 
and  I  will  shortly  finish  the  rest     God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this 
kind  of  finishing,  which  is  but  bungling  work ;  and  that  not  so 
much  my  fault  as  the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances.    They 
begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Opposition's  gaining  ground ;  the  cry 
of  liberty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever.     I  have  published,  or  Davies 
has  published  for  me,  an  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England, 
for  whioh  I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers,  for 
betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.      God    knows  I  had  do 
thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head ;  my  whole  aim  being 
to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  'Squire  Richard  sajs 
would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.     However,  they  set  me  down  as  in 
arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  man.     When  you  come 
to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you'll  say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.    God 
bless  you,  and  with  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  her  Ltdj» 
ship,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 


+&t 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Marriage  of  Little  Comedy. — Goldsmith  at  Barton. — Practical  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  his  toilet. — Amusements  at  Barton. — Aquatic  misadventure. 

Though  Goldsmith  found  it  impossible  to  break  from  his  literary 
occupations  to  visit  Ben  net  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  soon 
yielded  to  attractions  from  another  quarter,  in  which  somewhat 
of  sentiment  may  have  mi  ogled.  Miss  Catherine  Horneck,  one 
of  his  beautiful  fellow-travellers,  otherwise  called  Little  Comedy, 
had  been  married  in  August  to  Henry  William  Bun  bury,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  has  become  celebrated  for  the  humor- 
ous productions  of  his  pencil.  Goldsmith  was  shortly  afterwards 
invited  to  pay  the  newly  married  couple  a  visit  at  their  seat,  at 
Barton,  in  Suffolk  How  could  he  resist  such  an  invitation — 
especially  as  the  Jcssamy  Bride  would,  of  course,  be  among  the 
guests  ?  It  is  true,  ho  was  hampered  with  work ;  he  was  still 
more  hampered  with  debt ;  his  accounts  with  Newbery  were  per* 
plexed ;  but  all  must  give  way.  New  advances  are  procured 
from  Newbery,  on  the  promise  of  a  new  tale  in  the  style  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  of  which  he  showed  him  a  few  roughly* 
sketched  chapters ;  so,  his  purse  replenished  in  the  old  way,  "  by 
hook  or  by  crook,"  he  posted  off  to  visit  the  bride  at  Barton.  He 
found  there  a  joyous  household,  and  one  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  affection.    Garrick  was  there,  and  played  the  part  of  mas- 
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the  coat  some  one  contrived  to  soil,  and  it  was  sent  to  be 
cleansed;  bat,  either  by  accident,  or  probably  by  design,  the 
day  after  it  came  home,  the  sleeves  became  daubed  with  paint, 
which  was  not  discovered  until  the  ruffles  also,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, were  irretrievably  disfigured. 

"  He  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which  those  who  judge 
of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical  head  of  Reynolds 
would  not  suspect ;  and  on  one  occasion  some  person  contrived 
seriously  to  injure  this  important  adjunct  to  dress.  It  was  tho 
only  one  he  had  in  the  country,  and  the  misfortune  seemed  irre- 
parable until  the  services  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  valet  were  called  in, 
who,  however,  performed  his  functions  so  indifferently,  that  poor 
Goldsmith's  appearance  became  the  signal  for  a  general  smile.11 

This  was  wicked  waggery,  especially  when  it  was  directed  to 
mar  all  the  attempts  of  the  unfortunate  poet  to  improve  his 
personal  appearance,  about  which  he  was  at  all  times  dubiously 
sensitive,  and  particularly  when  among  the  ladies. 

We  have  in  a  former  chapter  recorded  his  unlucky  tumble 
into  a  fountain  at  Versailles,  when  attempting  a  feat  of  agility 
in  presence  of  the  fair  Hornecks.  Water  was  destined  to  be 
equally  baneful  to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  "  Some  difference 
of  opinion,"  says  the  fair  narrator,  "  having  arisen  with  Lord 
Harrington  respecting  the  depth  of  a  pond,  the  poet  remarked 
that  it  was  not  so  deep  but  that,  if  any  thing  valuable  was  to  bo 
found  at  the  bottom,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pick  it  up.  His 
lordship,  after  some  banter,  threw  in  a  guinea ;  Goldsmith,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  bravado,  in  attempting  to  fulfil  his 
promise  without  getting  wet,  accidentally  fell  in,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  present,  but  persevered,  brought  out  the  money,  and 

12» 
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kepi  it.  remarking  that  he  had  abundant  objects  on  whom  tf 
bestow  any  farther  proofs  of  his  lordship's  whim  or  bounty." 

All  this  is  recorded  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Horneck,  the 
Jessamy  Bride  herself;  but  while  she  gives  these  amusing  pi* 
tares  of  poor  Goldsmith's  eccentricities,  and  of  the  mischievous 
pranks  played  off  upon  him,  she  bears  unqualified  testimony, 
which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  to  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart,  which  shone  forth  in  his  countenance,  and  gained  hbo 
the  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  circumstances 'of  this  visit  vaguely  called  to  mind 
by  this  fair  lady  in  after  years,  was  that  Goldsmith  read  to  her 
and  her  sister  the  first  part  of  a  novel  which  he  had  in  hand.  It 
was  doubtless  the  manuscript  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  on  which  he  had  obtained  an  advance  of  money  from 
Newbery  to  stave  off  some  pressing  debts,  and  to  provide  funds 
for  this  very  visit     It  never  was  finished.     The  bookseller,  when 
he  came  afterwards  to  examine  the  manuscript,  objected  to  it  as 
%  mere  narrative  version  of  the  Good-Natured  Man.     Goldsmith, 
too  easily  put  out  of  conceit  of  his  writings,  threw  it  aside,  for 
getting  that  this  was  the  very  Newbery  who  kept  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  by  him  nearly  two  years  through  doubts  of  its  success. 
The  loss  of  the  manuscript  is  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  it  doubt- 
less would  have  been  properly  wrought  up  before  given  to  the 
press,  and  might  have  given  us  new  scenes  in  life  and  traits  of 
character,  while  it  could  not  fail  to  bear  traces  of  his  delightful 
ttyle.     What  a  pity  he  had  not  been  guided  by  the  opinions  of  his 
bit  listeners  at  Barton,  instead  of  that  of  the  astute  Mr.  Newbcrj ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

Dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe's. — Anecdotes  of  the  general  —Dispute  abort 

duelling. — Ghost  stories. 

Wk  have  mentioned  old  General  Oglethorpe  as  one  of  Gold* 
smith's  aristoeratical  acquaintances.  This  veteran,  born  in  1698, 
had  commenced  life  early,  by  serving,  when  a  mere  stripling,  un- 
der Prince  Eugene,  against  the  Turks.  He  had  continued  in 
military  life,  and  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
1745,  and  received  a  command  during  the  Scottish  rebellion. 
Being  of  strong  Jacobite  tendencies,  he  was  suspected  and 
accused  of  favoring  the  rebels  ;  and  though  acquitted  by  a  court 
of  inquiry,  was  never  afterwards  employed ;  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, was  sbelved.  He  had  since  been  repeatedly  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  had  always  distinguished  himself  by  learning, 
taste,  active  benevolence,  and  high  Tory  principles.  His  name, 
however,  has  become  historical,  chiefly  from  his  transactions  in 
America,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia.  It  lies  embalmed  in  honorable  immortality  in  a  sin* 
gie  line  of  Pope's : 

M  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  §oult 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 

The  veteran  was  now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  but  healthy 


sso 

and  ligmuna,  and  m  much  the  pwu  uhuialim  ma  in  his  joungci 
day*,  when  he  served  with  Prinee  Eugene.  His  table  was  often 
the  gathering-place  of  men  of  talent  Johnson  was  frequently 
there,  and  delighted  in  drawing  from  the  general  detaOs  of  his 
various  *■  experiences. "  He  was  anxious  that  he  should  give  the 
world  his  life  ■*  I  know  no  nun."  said  he,  *  whose  life  would  he 
more  interesting."  Still  the  vivacity  of  the  general's  mind  and 
the  variety  of  his  knowledge  made  him  skip  from  subject  to  suh» 
jest  too  mat  for  the  Lexicographer.  u  Oglethorpe,"  growled  he, 
u  never  eompletes  what  he  has  to  say." 

Boswell  gives  us  an  interesting  and  characteristic  account  of 
a  dinner  partj  at  the  general's.  (April  I Oth,  I772J  at  whick 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  present  After  dinner,  when  the 
cloth  was  removed.  Oglethorpe,  at  Johnson's  request,  gave  id 
account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  the  true  veteran  style. 
Pouring  a  little  wiue  upon  the  table,  he  drew  his  lines  and  paral- 
lels with  a  wet  finger,  describing  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces.  -  Here  were  we — here  were  the  Turks,*"  to  all  which 
Johnsou  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention,  poring  over 
the  plans  and  diagrams  with  his  usual  purblind  closeness. 

In  the  course  of  con  vers  it  ion  the  general  gave  an  anecdote  of 
himself  in  early  life,  when  serving  under  Prince  Eugene.  Sit- 
ting at  table  once  in  compauy  with  a  prince  of  Wurtemberg.  the 
latter  gave  a  fillip  to  a  glass  of  wine,  so  as  to  make  some  of  it 
fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  done  was 
pimewhat  equivocal.  How  was  it  to  be  taken  by  the  stripling 
officer  ?  If  seriously,  he  must  challenge  the  prince ;  but  in  so 
doing  he  might  fix  on  himself  the  character  of  a  drawcansir 
If  passed  over  without  notice,  he  might  be  charged  with  coward 
ice.     His  mind  was  made  up  in  an  instant.     u  Prince,"  said  he 
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milling,  "  that  is  an  excellent  joke ;  bat  we  do  it  much  better  in 
England."  So  saying,  he  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the 
prince's  nice.  "  II  a  bien  fait,  mon  prince,"  cried  an  old  general 
present,  "vous  Paves  commence."  (He  has  done  right,  my 
prince;  yon  commenced  it.)  The  prince  had  the  good  sense  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  veteran,  and  Oglethorpe's  retort 
in  kind  was  taken  in  good  part 

It  was  probably  at  the  close  of  this  story  that  the  officious 
Boswell,  ever  anxious  to  promote  conversation  for  the  benefit  of 
his  note-book,  started  the  question  whether  duelling  were  consist- 
ent with  moral  duty.  The  old  general  fired  up  in  an  instant 
u  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  with  a  lofty  air ;  "  undoubtedly  a  man 
has  a  right  to  defend  his  honor."  Goldsmith  immediately  car- 
ried the  war  into  Boswell's  own  quarters,  and  pinned  him  with 
the  question,  "what  he  would  do  if  affronted?"  The  pliant 
Boswell,  who  for  the  moment  had  the  fear  of  the  general  rather 
than  of  Johnson  before  his  eyes,  replied,  "  he  should  think  it 
necessary  to  fight"  "  Why,  then,  that  solves  the  question,"  re- 
plied Goldsmith.  u No,  sir!'1  thundered  out  Johnson;  " it  does 
not  follow  that  what  a  man  would  do,  is  therefore  right"  He, 
however,  subsequently  went  into  a  discussion  to  show  that  there 
were  necessities  in  the  case  arising  out  of  the  artificial  refinement 
of  society,  and  its  proscription  of  any  one  who  should  put  up  with 
an  affront  without  fighting  a  duel  ((  He  then,"  concluded  he, 
( who  fights  a  duel  does  not  fight  from  passion  against  his  anta- 
gonist, but  out  of  self-defence,  to  avert  the  stigma  of  the  world, 
and  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven  out  of  society.  I 
oould  wish  there  were  not  that  superfluity  of  refinement ;  but 
while  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight  a 
duel" 
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Another  question  started  was,  whether  people  who  disi^reed 
on  a  capital  point  could  live  together  in  friendship.  Johnson 
Baid  they  might  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as  they  had  not 
the  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle — the  same  likings  and  aversion* 
Johnson  rejoined,  that  they  must  shun  the  subject  on  which  they 
disagreed.  "  But,  sir,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  when  people  live  toge 
ther  who  have  something  as  to  which  they  disagree,  and  which 
they  want  to  shun,  they  will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the 
story  of  Blue  Beard:  'you  may  look  into  all  the  chamber! 
but  one  ;v  but  we  should  have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into 
that  chamber,  to  talk  of  that  subject"  "  Sir,"  thundered  John* 
son,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  am  not  saying  that  you  could  live  in 
friendship  with  a  man  from  whom  you  differ  as  to  some  point;  I 
am  only  saying  that  /  could  do  it" 

Who  will  not  say  that  Goldsmith  had  the  best  of  this 
petty  contest  ?  How  just  was  his  remark !  how  felicitous  the 
illustration  of  the  blue  chamber !  how  rude  and  overbearing  was 
the  argumentum  ad  homincm  of  Johnson,  when  he  felt  that  he  had 
the  worst  of  the  argument ! 

The  conversation  turned  upon  ghosts.  General  Oglethorpe 
told  the  story  of  a  Colonel  Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  army,  who  predicted  among  his  comrades  that  he 
should  die  on  a  certain  day.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  took  place 
on  that  day.  The  colonel  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  came  out 
unhurt  The  firing  had  ceased,  and  his  brother  officers  jested 
with  him  about  the  fallacy  of  his  prediction.  li  The  day  is  not 
over,"  replied  he,  gravely ;  "  I  shall  die  notwithstanding  what 
you  see."  His  words  proved  true.  The  order  for  a  cessation  of 
firing  had  not  reached  one  of  the  French  batteries,  and  a  random 
shot  from  it  killed  the  colonel  on  the  spot    Among  his  efieed 
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was  found  a  pocket-book  in  which  he  had  made  a  solemn  entry, 
that  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason, 
had  appeared  to  him,  either  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and  predicted 
that  he  would  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day  of  the 
battle).  Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  the  effects  of  Colonel 
Frendergast,  and  read  the  entry  in  the  pocket-book,  told  this 
story  to  Pope,  the  poet,  in  the  presence  of  General  Oglethorpe. 

This  story,  as  related  by  the  general,  appears  to  have  been 
well  received,  if  not  credited,  by  both  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
each  of  whom  had  something  to  relate  in  kind.  Goldsmith's  bro- 
ther, the  clergyman  in  whom  he  had  such  implicit  confidence, 
had  assured  him  of  his  having  seen  an  apparition.  Johnson  also 
had  a  friend,  old  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer,  at  St  John's  Gate,  "  an 
honest  man,  and  a  sensible  man,"  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a 
ghost :  he  did  not,  however,  like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
great  horror  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  "  And  pray,  sir,"  asked 
Boswell,  "  what  did  he  say  was  the  appearance  ?"  "  Why,  sir, 
something  of  a  shadowy  being." 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  superstitious  turn  in 
the  conversation  of  such  intelligent  men,  when  he  recollects  that, 
hut  a  few  years  before  this  time,  all  London  had  been  agitated 
by  the  absurd  story  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost ;  a  matter  which  Dr 
Johnson  hal  deemed  worthy  of  his  serious  investigation,  and 
about  which  Goldsmith  had  written  a  pamphlet 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Mr.  Joseph  Crodock. — An  author's  confidingm. —  An  amtnaensts. —  life  at 
Edgcware.-  Goldsmith  conjuring.—  George  Colman — The  Fantoccini. 

Among  the  agreeable  acquaintances  made  by  Goldsmith  about 
this  time  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  a  young  gentleman  of  Lei- 
cestershire, living  at  his  ease,  but  disposed  to  "  make  himself 
uneasy,"  by  meddling  with  literature  and  the  theatre;  in  fact, be 
had  a  passion  for  plays  and  players,  and  had  come  up  to  town 
with  a  modified  translation  of  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Zobeide,  in  i 
view  to  get  it  acted.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  the  cue, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  had  letters  of  introduction  to  person 
of  note,  and  was  altogether  in  a  different  position  from  the  indi- 
gent man  of  genius  whom  managers  might  harass  with  impunity. 
Goldsmith  met  him  at  the  house  of  Yates,  the  actor,  and  finding 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Clare,  soon  became  sociable  with  bin. 
Mutual  tastes  quickened  the  intimacy,  especially  as  they  found 
means  of  serving  each  other.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  epilogue  for 
the  tragedy  of  Zobeide;  and  Cradock,  who  was  an  amateur  mo* 
cian,  arranged  the  music  for  the  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  lament 
on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  political 
mistress  and  patron  of  Lord  Clare,  which  Goldsmith  had  throwi 
off  hastily  to  please  that  nobleman.    The  tragedy  was  played 
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with  (tome  success  at  Covent-Garden ;  the  Lament  was  recited 
and  sung  at  Mrs.  Cornelys'  rooms — a  very  fashionable  resort  in 
Soho  Square,  got  up  by  a  woman  of  enterprise  of  that  name.  It 
was  in  whimsical  parody  of  those  gay  and  somewhat  promiscuous 
assemblages  that  Goldsmith  used  to  call  the  motley  evening  par. 
ties  at  his  lodgings  "  little  Cornelys." 

The  Thrcnodia  Augustalis  was  not  publicly  known  to  be  by 
Goldsmith  until  several  years  after  his  death. 

Cradock  was  one  of  the  few  polite  intimates  who  felt  more 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  generous  qualities  of  the  poet 
than  to  sport  with  his  eccentricities.  He  sought  his  society 
whenever  he  came  to  town,  and  occasionally  had  him  to  his  seat 
in  the  country.  Goldsmith  appreciated  his  sympathy,  and  un- 
burthened  himself  to  him  without  reserve.  Seeing  tho  lettered 
ease  in  which  this  amateur  author  was  enabled  to  live,  and  the 
time  he  could  bestow  on  the  elaboration  of  a  manuscript,  "  Ah ' 
Mr.  Cradock,"  cried  he,  "  think  of  me,  that  must  write  a  volum* 
every  month  !"  He  complained  to  him  of  the  attempts  made  by 
inferior  writers,  and  by  others  who  could  scarcely  come  under 
that  denomination,  not  only  to  abuse  and  depreciate  his  writings, 
bat  to  render  him  ridiculous  as  a  man ;  perverting  every  harm 
leas  sentiment  and  action  into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice,  01 
folly.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  "  I  am  as  a  lion 
baited  by  curs!11 

Another  acquaintance,  which  he  made  about  this  time,  was  a 
young  countryman  of  the  name  of  M'Donnell,  whom  he  met  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and,  of  course,  befriended.  The  following 
grateful  recollections  of  his  kindness  and  his  merits  were  fur- 
nished by  that  person  in  after  years : 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1772,"  writes  he,  "  that  the  death  of  my 
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elder  brother — when  in  London,  on  my  way  to  Ireland — left  m« 
in  a  most  forlorn  situation  ;  I  was  then  about  eighteen ;  I  pos- 
sessed neither  friends  nor  money,  nor  the  means  of  getting  to 
Ireland,  of  which  or  of  England  I  knew  scarcely  any  thing,  from 
aving  so  long  resided  in  France.    In  this  situation  I  had  strolled 
about  for  two  or  three  days,  considering  what  to  do,  but  unable 
to  come  to  any  determination,  when  Providence  directed  me  to 
the  Temple  Gardens.     I  threw  myself  on  a  seat,  and,  willing  to 
forget  my  miseries  for  a  moment,  drew  out  a  book ;  chat  book  was 
a  volume  of  Boileau.     I  had  not  been  there  long  when  a  gentle- 
man, strolling  about,  passed  near  me,  and  observing,  perhaps, 
something  Irish  or  foreign  in  my  garb  or  countenance,  addressed 
me :  '  Sir,  you  seem  studious ;  I  hope  you  find  this  a  favorable 
place  to  pursue  it'     '  Not  very  studious,  sir ;  I  fear  it  is  the  want 
of  society  that  brings  me  hither ;  I  am  solitary  and  unknown  in 
this  metropolis ;'  and  a  passage  from  Cicero — Oratio  pro  Archia— 
occurring  to  me,  I  quoted  it ;  '  Haec  studia  pernoctant  nobiscnm, 
peregrinantur,  rusticantur.'    '  You  are  a  scholar,  too,  sir,  I  per- 
ceive.'   '  A  piece  of  one,  sir ;  bnt  I  ought  still  to  have  been  is 
the  college  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  the  little  I 
know.9    A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued;  I  told  him  part  of 
my  history,  and  he,  in  return,  gave  his  address  in  the  Temple, 
desiring  me  to  call  soon,  from  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise  aid 
gratification,  I  found  that  the  person  who  thus  seemed  to  take  u 
interest  in  my  fate  was  my  countryman,  and  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  letters. 

"  I  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  was  recei? ed  ii 
the  kindest  manner.  He  told  me,  smilingly,  that  he  was  not  rich; 
that  he  could  do  little  for  me  in  direct  pecuniary  aid,  but  wotH 
endeavor  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  mjself ; 
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observing,  that  ho  could  at  least  famish  me  with  advice  not 
wholly  useless  to  a  young  man  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  great  me 
tropolia.  ( In  London,1  he  continued,  '  nothing  is  to  be  got  foi 
nothing :  you  must  work ;  and  no  man  who  chooses  to  be  indus- 
trious need  be  under  obligations  to  another,  for  here  labor  of 
every  kind  commands  its  reward.  If  you  think  proper  to  assist 
me  occasionally  as  amanuensis,  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  you  will 
be  placed  under  no  obligation,  until  something  more  permanent 
can  be  secured  for  you.'  This  employment,  which  I  pursued  for 
some  time,  was  to  translate  passages  from  Buffon,  which  was 
abridged  or  altered,  according  to  circumstances,  for  his  Natural 
History." 

Goldsmith's  literary  tasks  were  fast  getting  ahead  of  him,  and 
he  began  now  to  "  toil  after  them  in  vain." 

Five  volumes  of  the  Natural  History  here  spoken  of  had  long 
since  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  Griffin,  yet  most  of  them  were  still  to 
be  written.  His  young  amanuensis  bears  testimony  to  his  em- 
barrassments and  perplexities,  but  to  the  degree  of  equanimity 
with  which  he  bore  them : 

"  It  has  been  said,"  observes  he,  "  that  he  was  irritable.  Such 
may  have  been  the  case  at  times ;  nay,  I  believe  it  was  so ;  for 
what  with  the  continual  pursuit  of  authors,  printers,  and  book- 
sellers, and  occasional  pecuniary  embarrassments,  few  could  have 
avoided  exhibiting  similar  marks  of  impatience.  But  it  was  never 
so  towards  me.  I  saw  him  only  in  his  bland  and  kind  moods, 
with  a  flow,  perhaps  an  overflow,  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
for  all  who  were  in  any  manner  dependent  upon  him.  I  looked 
upon  him  with  awe  and  veneration,  and  he  upon  me  as  a  kind 
parent  upon  a  child. 

"  His  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness  and  cor* 
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diality,  particularly  to  those  with  whom  he  possessed  any  degree 
of  intimacy  His  good-nature  was  equally  apparent  You  could 
not  dislike  the  man,  although  several  of  his  follies  and  foibles 
you  might  be  tempted  to  condemn.  He  was  generous  and  incon- 
siderate :  money  with  him  had  little  value." 

To  escape  from  many  of  the  tormentors  just  alluded  to,  an  J 
to  devote  himself  without  interruption  to  his  task,  Goldsmith 
took  lodgings  for  the  summer  at  a  farm-house  near  the  six-mile 
stone  on  the  Edgeware  road,  and  carried  down  his  books  in  two 
return  post-chaises.  He  used  to  say  he  believed  the  farmer1! 
family  thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her  children :  he  was  The 
Gentleman,  Boswell  tells  us  that  he  went  to  visit  him  at  the 
place  in  company  with  Mickle,  translator  of  the  Lusiad.  Gold- 
smith was  not  at  home.  Having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment, 
however,  they  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  description* 
of  animals  scrawled  upon  the  wall  with  a  black  lead  pencil 

The  farm-house  in  question  is  still  in  existence,  though  much 
altered.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence  in  Hyde  Lane,  com- 
manding a  pleasant  prospect  towards  Hendon.  The  room  is  still 
pointed  out  in  which  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  written;  a 
convenient  and  airy  apartment,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 

Some  matter  of  fact  traditions  concerning  the  author  were 
furnished,  a  few  years  since,  by  a  son  of  the  farmer,  who  was  six- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  time  Goldsmith  resided  with  bis  father. 
Though  he  had  engaged  to  board  with  the  family,  his  meals  *e» 
generally  sent  to  him  in  his  room,  in  which  he  passed  the  teoat 
of  hia  time,  negligently  dressed,  with  his  shirt  collar  open,bnsOj 
engaged  in  writing.  Sometimes,  probably  when  in  moods  of  com- 
position, he  would  wander  into  the  kitchen,  without  noticing  any 
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one,  stand  musing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  then  harry  ofl 
again  to  his  room,  no  doubt  to  commit  to  paper  some  thought 
which  had  struck  him. 

Sometimes  he  strolled  about  the  fields,  or  was  to  be  seen 
loitering  and  reading  and  musing  under  the  hedges.  He  waa 
•abject  to  fits  of  wakefulness  and  read  much  in  bed ;  if  not  dis- 
posed to  read,  he  still  kept  the  candle  burning ;  if  ho  wished  to 
extinguish  it,  and  it  was  out  of  his  reach,  he  flung  his  slipper 
at  it,  which  would  be  found  in  the  morning  near  the  overturned 
candlestick  and  daubed  with  grease.  He  was  noted  here,  as 
every  where  else,  for  bis  charitable  feelings.  No  beggar  applied 
to  him  in  vain,  and  he  evinced  on  all  occasions  great  commisera- 
tion for  the  poor. 

He  had  the  use  of  the  parlor  to  receive  and  entertain  com- 
pany, and  was  visited  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Hugh  Boyd, 
the  reputed  author  of  Junius,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
other  distinguished  characters.  He  gave  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  a  dinner  party ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his  guests 
were  detained  by  a  thunder  shower,  he  got  up  a  dance,  and  car* 
ried  the  merriment  late  into  the  night. 

f  As  usual,  he  was  the  promoter  of  hilarity  among  the  young, 
iid  at  one  time  took  the  children  of  the  house  to  see  a  company 
of  strolling  players  at  Hendon.  The  greatest  amusement  to  the 
party,  however,  was  derived  from  his  own  jokes  on  the  road  and 
his  comments  on  the  performance,  which  produced  infinite  laughter 
among  his  youthful  companions. 

Near  to  his  rural  retreat  at  Edgeware,  a  Mr.  Seguin,  an  Irish 

merchant,  of  literary  tastes,  had  country  quarters  for  his  family, 

where  Goldsmith  was  always  welcome. 

In  this  family  he  would  indulge  in  playful  and  even  grotesque 
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humor,  and  was  ready  for  any  thing— conversation,  music,  or  a 
game  of  romps.  He  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing,  and  would 
walk  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Seguin,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
herself  and  the  children,  whose  shouts  of  laughter  he  bore  with 
perfect  good-humor.  He  would  sing  Irish  songs,  and  the  Scotch 
ballad  of  Johnny  Armstrong.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  children's 
sports  of  blind  man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  &c.  or  im  their 
games  at  cards,  and  was  the  most  noisy  of  the  party,  affecting  to 
oheat  and  to  be  excessively  eager  to  win  ;  while  with  children  of 
smaller  size  he  would  turn  the  hind  part  of  his  wig  before,  and 
play  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  amuse  them. 

One  word  as  to  his  musical  skill  and  his  performance  on  thf 
flute,  which  comes  up  so  iu variably  in  all  his  fireside  revels  He 
really  knew  nothing  of  music  scientifically ;  he  had  a  good 
ear,  and  may  have  played  sweetly  ;  but  we  are  told  he  could  not 
read  a  note  of  music.  Roubillac,  the  statuary,  once  plajed 
a  trick  upon  him  in  this  respect.  He  pretended  to  score  down 
an  air  as  the  poet  played  it,  but  put  down  crotchets  and  semi- 
breves  at  random.  When  he  had  finished,  Goldsmith  cast  his 
eyes  over  it  and  pronounced  it  correct !  It  is  possible  that  his 
execution  in  music  was  like  his  style  in  writing ;  in  sweetness  and 
melody  he  may  have  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ! 

He  was  at  all  times  a  capital  companion  for  children,  and 
knew  how  to  fall  in  with  their  humors.  "  I  little  thought,"  «^ 
Miss  Hawkins,  the  woman  grown,  "  what  I  should  have  to  bout, 
when  Goldsmith  taught  me  to  play  Jack  and  Jill  by  two  bits  of 
paper  on  his  fingers."  He  entertained  Mrs.  Garrick,  we  are  told, 
with  a  whole  budget  of  stories  and  songs  ;  delivered  the  Ckimmjf 
Sweep  with  exquisite  taste  as  a  solo ;  and  performed  a  duet  wia 
Garrick  of  Old  Rose  and  Burn  the  Bellows, 
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*  I  was  only  five  years  old,"  says  the  late  George  Colman, 
"when  Goldsmith  one  evening  when  drinking  coffee  with  my 
father,  took  me  on  his  knee  and  began  to  play  with  me,  which 
amiable  act  I  returned  with  a  very  smart  slap  in  the  face ;  it 
must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  I  left  the  marks  of  my  little  spite- 
ful paw  upon  his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was  followod  by 
summary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  father  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment  in  the  dark.  Here 
I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most  abominably.  At  length  a 
friend  appeared  to  extricate  mc  from  jeopardy ;  it  was  the  good- 
natured  doctor  himself,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  a 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  which  was  still  partially  red  from 
the  effects  of  my  petulance.  I  sulked  and  sobbed,  and  he  fondled 
and  soothed  until  I  began  to  brighten.  He  seized  the  propitious 
moment,  placed  three  hats  upon  the  carpet,  and  a  shilling  under 
each ;  the  shillings,  he  told  me,  were  England,  Franco,  and 
Spain.  '  Hey,  presto,  cockolorum  I'  cried  the  doctor,  aud,  lo !  on 
uncovering  the  shillings,  they  were  all  found  congregated  under 
one.  I  was  no  politician  at  the  time,  and  therefore  might  not 
have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revolution  which  brought  England, 
France,  and  Spain  all  under  one  crown  ;  but,  as  I  was  also  no 
conjurer,  it  amazed  me  beyond  measure.  From  that  time,  when- 
ever  the  doctor  came  to  visit  my  father, 

M  I  plock'd  his  gown  to  share  die  good  man's  smile  f- 

a  game  of  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always  cordis) 
friends  and  merry  playfellows." 

Although  Goldsmith  made  the  Edgeware  farmhouse  his  head- 
■uarters  for  the  summer,  he  would  absent  himself  for  weeks  al 
a  time  on  visits  to  Mr.  Cradock,  Lord  Clare,  and  Mr.  Langton. 
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also,  to  dux 
>f  -3M  pontic  iwiMiifi  On  os*e  occasion  he  a©» 
DBOj«.i  fcimnnti  Barks  sb  wiausn  &  performance  of  the 
tr*-'***  Tannjceim  n*  P^ippeisk  in  TSn^m  m  ril :  an  exhibition 
vmen  +mi  aic  ;ae  anm  -if  sue  am.  and  wan  im  great  vogue 
Cat  juiBta  were  arc  in  socam  bw  wires,  so  veil  concealed  as  to 
be  wrtn  iumraitr  -nfaar&HL  Huswife  with  kit  nwnal  obtaseaest 
9  ^umnuBL  am  man  aim  of  being  jealons  of  the 
Wmm  Boris/  said  lac  -  praised  the  dexterity  with 
me  if  stem  %M«t  a  pike.''  -  P*aawv  aaid  Goldsmith 
■aw  mtrmtm.  ■  I  an  <n>  is  better  mjseif'*  -The  sum 
jveainc, '  amis  &i^RiL  -  wtien  snaoui*  as  Bark* s  lodginga.  he 
?r  *.♦  l.s  '•am  v~  irr.rTirrai  v  -»ij  "hit  V)  the  company  how 
a.i*  ■:   v:'..*r  1*  -»i.'i   «i:nj   .,**rr  i  *--.irk  ::i2  :L>»  c.art*ti.~ 

r»  .  ;r>m.~u   «•**■ -n*  if  lara^t?       TV*  t^-ia  ros^e*  in  absurdity 
5»  m¥-.-^"*  •■!  *»-.?*  is*' a  l.m  if  3eta^  •eal-:a*  :f  the  beauty  of  the 

rV-  Fiaum-^r-pet:  la^c^ci  wir*  £e*tJit**I  to  be  a  scarce  of 
."•*.- ::vr  unu&eau".!'  "*.j  "J«j  vwn.  ra«£  f  Azaojanoe  to  the  little 
»u.:vr-u  *f  ^le  <a4T?  y.«'Ctf.  v:e  Ar*-s-v  Cities  of  the  English 
,imi»;k  *!*•  '^  ^^^i"^  Ja  "-***  *^=^  •:  z\izz.  eTcry  subject  ot 
.Hii*a:ar  ?r".'i:ai«u:  :u  w-u;  ««'Ji«r  "-2*  5^.*ces*  of  the  Fsntoe 
:  .:  .  r*  *■■  "**"■  "Ux:  ie  W'tL-nrxi^  x  Pr^aL-trre  Puppet-show 
*.  .x  ~d*i  •&*•**■?'-  **-'  ">f  ?n -*]■*•£  !*V  iar.*Jjs.---Ttf  Ck^r%y?r?aGid. 
m  "to  •»•  r«^'«i  ■:";i-£—£  '  :-Lr*-r*;i-f  :*•*  x.+timenbd 
~w*  n.rj  .-a.— i:i  ^-1-  iLL7.^if:  i:  ^7  Lue.  The 
vvs»  »i  »  ?-i'  v  *•  Ter^-rwi  3  1  T-r-ri-Lr  ti^A:r\:  by  puppets, 
•av.tfcv  -a*  jut-,  a*  —  u  £  ^-i  f  m  *:*w-  -  W.1L  j.-^r  puppeti 
>*  «>  avx«f  »s  :3*.  X-  F.vc*  r'  i-iau:-?;  x  j.17  ;f  razik.  "Oil 
•v*  mi    a»c    '   -*:u»;»i^   F:».&.   *  *.•   'E*'-""*  -iv^  -*^* 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

token  health. — Dissipation  and  debts  — The  Irish  widow. — Practical  joketv 
Scrub.— A  misquoted  pun. — Malagrida. — Goldsmith  proved  to  be  a  fool, 
ballad  singers, — The  Poet  at  Ranelagh. 


Goldsmith  returned  to  town  in  the  autumn  (1772),  with  his 
health  much  disordered.  His  close  fits  of  sedentary  application, 
during  which  he  in  a  manner  tied  himself  to  the  mast,  had  laid 
the  seeds  of  a  lurking  malady  in  his  system,  and  produced  a 
severe  illness  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Town  life  was  not 
favorable  to  the  health  either  of  body  or  mind.  He  could  not 
resist  the  siren  voice  of  temptation,  which,  now  that  he  had  be 
come  a  notoriety,  assailed  him  on  every  side.  Accordingly  we 
find  him  launching  away  in  a  career  of  social  dissipation ;  dining 
and  supping  out ;  at  clubs,  at  routs,  at  theatres ;  he  is  a  guest 
'  with  Johnson  at  the  Thrales,  and  an  object  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
lively  sallies ;  he  is  a  lion  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  and  Mrs.  Montagu's, 
where  some  of  the  high-bred  blue-stockings  pronounce  .him  a 
"wild  genius,"  and  others,  peradventure,  a  "wild  Irishman." 
In  the  meantime  his  pecuniary  difficulties  are  increasing  upon 
aim,  conflicting  with  his  proneness  to  pleasure  and  expense,  and 
eontributing  by  the  harassment  of  his  mind  to  the  wear  and  tear 
ef  his  constitution:  His  Animated  Nature,  though  not  finished, 
has  been  entirely  paid  for,  and  the  money  spent     The  money  ad 
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Yanoed  by  Garrick  on  Newber/s  note,  still  hangs  oyer  biin  as  t 
debt  The  tale  on  which  Newbery  had  loaned  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds  previous  to  the  excursion  to  Barton,  has  proved 
a  failure.  The  bookseller  is  urgent  for  the  settlement  of  her 
complicated  account ;  the  perplexed  author  has  nothing  to  offer 
him  in  liquidation  but  the  copyright  of  the  comedy  which  he  has 
in  his  portfolio ;  "  Though  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Frank,"  said  he, 
"  there  are  great  doubts  of  its  success."  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and,  like  bargains  wrung  from  Goldsmith  in  times  of  emergency, 
turned  out  a  golden  speculation  to  the  bookseller. 

In  this  way  Goldsmith  went  on  "  overrunning  the  constable," 
as  he  termed  it ;  spending  every  thing  in  advance ;  working  with 
an  overtasked  head  and  weary  heart  to  pay  for  past  pleasures  and 
past  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  incurring  new  debts,  to 
perpetuate  his  struggles  and  darken  his  future  prospects.  While 
the  excitement  of  society  and  the  excitement  of  composition 
conspire  to  keep  up  a  feverishness  of  the  system,  he  has  incurred 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  quacking  himself  with  James's  powder* 
a  fashionable  panacea  of  the  day. 

A  farce,  produced  this  year  by  Garrick,  and  entitled  The 
Irish  Widow,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  practical  jokes  played 
off  a  year  or  two  previously  upon  the  alleged  vanity  of  poor, 
simple-hearted  Goldsmith.  He  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of 
his  friend  Burke,  when  he  was  beset  by  a  tenth  muse,  an  Irisi 
widow  and  authoress,  just  arrived  from  Ireland,  full  of  brogni 
and  blunders,  and  poetic  fire  and  rantipole  gentility.  She  waf 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  her  poems ;  and  assailed  Goldsmith 
for  bis  patronage ;  the  great  Goldsmith— her  countryman,  and  of 
course  her  friend.  She  overpowered  him  with  eulogiums  on  bif 
own  poems,  and  then  read  some  of  her  own,  with  vehemence  of 
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tone  and  gesture  appealing  continually  to  the  great  Goldsmith  to 
know  how  he  relished  them. 

Poor  Goldsmith  did  all  that  a  kind-hearted  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman could  do  in  such  a  case ;  he  praised  her  poems  as  far  as 
the  stomach  of  his  sense  would  permit:  perhaps  a  little  further; 
he  offered  her  his  subscription,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  re- 
tired with  many  parting  compliments  to  the  great  Goldsmith, 
that  he  pronounced  the  poetry  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him 
execrable.  The  whole  scene  had  been  a  hoax  got  up  by  Burke 
for  the  amusement  of  his  company,  and  the  Irish  widow,  so  admi- 
rably performed,  had  been  personated  by  a  Mrs.  Balfour,  a  lady 
of  his  connection,  of  great  sprightliness  and  talent. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  story  to  establish  the  alleged  vanity  of 
Goldsmith,  but  we  think  it  tells  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Burke;  being  unwarrantable  under  their  relations  of  friendship, 
and  a  species  of  waggery  quite  beneath  his  genius. 

Croker,  in  his  notes  to  Boswell,  gives  another  of  these  practi- 
cal jokes  perpetrated  by  Burke  at  the  expense  of  Goldsmith's 
credulity.  It  was  related  to  Croker  by  Colonel  O' Moore,  of 
Cloghan  Castle,  in  Ireland,  who  was  a  party  concerned.  The 
Colonel  and  Burke,  walking  one  day  through  Leicester  Square 
on  their  way  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  whom  they  were 
to  dine,  observed  Goldsmith,  who  was  likewise  to  be  a  guest, 
standing  and  regarding  a  crowd  which  was  staring  and  shouting 
at  some  foreign  ladies  in  the  window  of  a  hoteL  "  Observe 
Goldsmith,"  said  Burke  to  O'Moore,  "and  mark  what  passes 
between  us  at  Sir  Joshua's."  They  passed  on  and  reached 
there  before  him.  Burke  received  Goldsmith  with  affected 
reserve  and  coldness:  being  pressed  to  explain  the  reason, 
*  Really,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  keep  company  with  a  per 
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who  could  act  as  you  have  just  done  in  the  Square.1  Gohr 
smith  protested  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  meant  *  Why,' 
said  Burke,  "  did  you  not  exclaim  as  you  were  looking  up  at 
those  women,  what  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring 
with  such  admiration  at  those  painted  Jezebels,  while  a  man  of 
your  talents  passed  by  unnoticed  ?"  "  Surely,  surely,  my  dear 
friend,"  cried  Goldsmith,  with  alarm,  "  surely  I  did  not  say  so?1 
u  Nay,"  replied  Burke,  "  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should  I 
have  known  it  ?"  "  That's  true,"  answered  Goldsmith,  u  I  am 
very  sorry — it  was  very  foolish :  /  do  recollect  thai  something  of 
the  kind  passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  think  I  had 
uttered  it." 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  jokes  were  played  off  by 
Burke  before  he  had  attained  the  full  eminence  of  his  social  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  may  have  felt  privileged  to  take  liberties  with 
Goldsmith  as  his  countryman  and  cpllege  associate.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  and  his  guileless 
simplicity,  made  him  a  butt  for  the  broad  waggery  of  some  of  hip 
associates ;  while  others  more  polished,  though  equally  perfidious, 
were  on  the  watch  to  give  currency  to  his  bulls  and  blunders. 

The  Stratford  jubilee,  in  honor  of  Shakspeare,  where  Boswell 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  was  still  in  everyone's  mind.  It  was 
sportively  suggested  that  a  fate  should  be  held  at  Litchfield  in 
honor  of  Johuson  and  Garrick,  and  that  the  Beaux  Stratagem 
should  be  played  by  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club.  u  Then,' 
exclaimed  Goldsmith,  "  I  shall  certainly  play  Scrub.  I  should 
like  of  all  things  to  try  my  hand  at  that  character."  The  un- 
wary speech,  which  any  one  else  might  have  made  without  com- 
ment, has  been  thought  worthy  of  record  as  whimsically  chart* 
teristte.     Beaiclerc  was  extremely  apt  to  circulate  anecdotes  ft 
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his  expense,  founded  perhaps  on  some  trivial  incident,  but  dressed 
op  with  the  embellishments  of  his  sarcastic  brain.  One  relates 
to  a  venerable  dish  of  peas,  served  up  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  which 
•hould  have  been  green,  but  were  any  other  color.  A  wag  sug- 
gested to  Goldsmith,  in  a  whisper,  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
Hammersmith,  as  that  was  the  way  to  turn-em-grecn  (Turnham 
Green).  Goldsmith,  delighted  with  the  pun,  endeavored  to  repeat 
it  at  Burke's  table,  but  missed  the  point  "  That  is  the  way  to 
make  'em  green,"  said  he.  Nobody  laughed.  He  perceived  he 
was  at  fault  u  I  mean  that  is  the  road  to  turn  'em  green."  A 
dead  pause  and  a  stare ;  "  whereupon,"  adds  Beauclero,  u  he 
Started  up  disconcerted  and  abruptly  left  the  table."  This  is 
evidently  one  of  Beauclerc's  caricatures. 

On  another  occasion  the  poet  and  Beauclero  were  seated  at 
the  theatre  next  to  Lord  Shelburne,  the  minister,  whom  political 
writers  thought  proper  to  nickname  Malagrida.  "  Do  you  know," 
said  Goldsmith  to  his  lordship,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  "  that 
I  never  could  conceive  why  they  call  you  Malagrida,  for  Malagrida 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  man."  This  was  too  good  a  trip  of  the 
tongue  for  Beauclerc  to  let  pass :  he  serves  it  up  in  his  next  letter 
to  Lord  Gharlemont,  as  a  specimen  of  a  mode  of  turning  a 
thought  the  wrong  way,  peculiar  to  the  poet ;  he  makes  merry  ^ 
over  it  with  his  witty  and  sarcastic  compeer,  Horace  Walpole, 
who  pronounces  it  "  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life."  Dr. 
Johnson  alone,  when  he  bears  it  bandied  about  as  Goldsmith's 
Jast  blunder,  growls  forth  a  friendly  defence :  "  Sir."  said  he,  "  it 
was  a  mere  blunder  in  emphasis.  He  meant  to  say,  I  wondei 
they  should  use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach."  Poor  Gold- 
smith 1     On  such  points  he  was  ever  doomed  to  be  misintor* 

pretei    Bogers.  the  poet  meeting  in  times  long  subsequent  with 
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a  survivor  from  those  days,  asked  him  what  Goldsmith  really  wai 
in  conversation.  The  old  conventional  character  was  too  decpl y 
stamped  in  the  memory  of  the  veteran  to  he  effaced.  uSir." 
replied  the  old  wiseacre,  "  he  teas  a  fool.  The  right  word  never 
came  to  him.  If  you  gave  him  hack  a  had  shilling,  he'd  say,  Why 
it's  as  good  a  shilling  as  ever  was  born.  Tou  know  he  ought  to 
have  said  coitied.  Coined,  sir,  never  entered  his  head.  He  uus 
a  fool,  sir." 

We  have  so  many  anecdotes  in  which  Goldsmith's  simplicity 
is  played  upon,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  one  in  which 
he  is  represented  playing  upon  the  simplicity  of  others,  especially 
when  the  victim  of  his  joke  is  the  "  Great  Cham"  himself,  whom 
all  others  are  disposed  to  hold  so  much  in  awe.  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  were  supping  cosily  together  at  a  tavern  in  Dean-street, 
Soho,  kept  hy  Jack  Roberts,  a  singer  at  Drury-lane,  and  a  pro- 
tegee of  Garrick's.  Johnson  delighted  in  these  gastronomieal 
te'te-a-te'tes,  and  was  expatiating  in  high  good  humor  on  a  dish  of 
rumps  and  kidneys,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelling  with  the 
ardor  of  mastication.  u  These,"  said  he,  u  are  pretty  little  things; 
hut  a  man  must  eat  a  great  many  of  them  before  he  is  filled6 
*  Aye ;  but  how  many  of  them,"  asked  Goldsmith,  with  affected 
simplicity,  "  would  reach  to  the  moon  ?"  "  To  the  moon !  Ah, 
sir,  that,  I  fear,  exceeds  your  calculation."  "  Not  at  alL  sir ;  I 
think  I  could  tell."  "  Pray,  then,  sir,  let  us  hear."  «  Why,  sir, 
one,  if  it  vxre  long  enough  /"  Johnson  growled  for  a  time  si 
finding  himself  caught  in  such  a  trite  schoolboy  trap.  u  WeD, 
air  "  cried  he  at  length,  "  I  have  deserved  it  I  should  not  bare 
provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so  foolish  a  question." 

Among  the  many  incidents  related  as  illustrative  of  Geld 
smith's  vanity  and  envy  is  one  which  occurred  one  evening  vfcn 
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he  was  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  a  ballad- 
singer  under  the  window  struck  up  his  favorite  song  of  Sally 
Salisbury.     "  How  miserably  this  woman  sings  I"  exclaimed  he. 
'Pray,  doctor,"   said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "could  you  do  it 
better  ?"     "  Yes,  madam,  and  the  company  shall  be  judges."    The 
company,  of  course,  prepared  to  be  entertained  by  an  absurdity, 
but  their  smiles  were  well  nigh  turned  to  tears,  for  he  acquitted 
himself  with  a  skill  and  pathos  that  drew  universal  applause.    lie 
had,  in  fact,  a  delicate  ear  for  music,  which  had  been  jarred  by 
the  false  notes  of  the  ballad-singer ;  and  there  were  certain  pa- 
thetic ballads,  associated  with  recollections  of  his  childhood,  which 
were  sure  to  touch  the  springs  of  his  heart.     We  have  another 
story  of  him,  connected  with  ballad-singing,  which  is  still  more 
characteristic.     He  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  in  Berners-strcet,  seated  at  a  whist-table  with  Sir 
William,  Lady  Chambers,  and  Baretti,  when  all  at  once  he  threw 
down  his  cards,  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  into  the  street.     He 
returned  in  an  instant,  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  game  went  on. 
Sir  William,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ventured  to  ask  the  cause 
of  his  retreat,  fearing  ho  had  been  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the 
room.   "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Goldsmith ;  (i  but  in  truth  I  could  not 
bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate  woman  in  the  street,  half  singing,  half 
sobbing,  for  such  tones  could  only  arise  from  the  extremity  of 
distress ;  her  voice  grated  painfully  on  my  ear  and  jarred  my 
frame,  so  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  sent  her  away."     It 
was  in  fact  a  poor  ballad-singer  whose  cracked  voice  had  been 
heard  by  others  of  the  party,  but  without  having  the  same  effect 
on  their  sensibilities.     It  was  the  reality  of  his  fictitious  scene  in 
th*  story  of  the  Man  in  Black ;  wherein  he  describes  a  woman 
in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  another  on  her  back. 
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their  incognito,  as  a  capital  subject  to  be  played  upon.  Some, 
pretending  not  to  know  him,  would  decry  bis  writings,  and  praise 
those  of  his  contemporaries ;  others  would  laud  his  verses  to  the 
skies,  but  purposely  misquote  and  burlesque  them  ;  others  would 
annoy  him  with  parodies ;  while  one  young  lady,  whom  he  was 
teasing,  as  he  supposed,  with  great  success  and  infinite  humor, 
silenced  his  rather  boisterous  laughter  by  quoting  his  own  line 
about  u  the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind  "  On  one 
occasion  he  was  absolutely  driven  out  of  the  house  by  the  persever- 
ing jokes  of  a  wag,  whose  complete  disguise  gave  him  no  means 
of  retaliation. 

His  name  appearing  in  the  newspapers  among  the  distin- 
guished persons  present  at  one  of  these  amusements,  his  old 
enemy,  Kenrick,  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  copy  of  anony- 
mous verses,  to  the  following  purport 

To  Dr.  Goldsmith ;  on  seeing  his  name  in  the  list  of  mum- 
mers at  the  late  masquerade : 

44  How  widely  different,  Goldsmith,  are  the  ways 
Of  Doctors  now, and  those  of  ancient  days! 
Theirs  taught  the  truth  in  academic  shades, 
Ours  in  lewd  hops  and  midnight  masquerades. 
So  changed  the  times !  say,  philosophic  sage, 
Whose  genius  suits  so  well  this  tasteful  age, 
Is  the  Pantheon,  late  a  sink  obscene, 
Become  the  fountain  of  chaste  Hippocrenet 
Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow, 
inspired  by  th'  Aganippe  of  Soho? 
Do  wisdom's  sons  gorge  cates  and  vermicelli, 
Like  beastly  Bickerstafle  or  bothering  Kelly  t 
Or  art  thou  tired  of  th*  undeserved  applause, 
Bestowed  on  bards  a  fleeting  Virtue's  cause? 

13* 
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Is  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble  vain. 
The  good  philosophy  should  not  disdain  ? 
If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
A.  modern  sage  is  still  much  less  than  man."* 

Goldsmith  was  keenly  sensitive  to  attacks  of  the  kind,  and 
meeting  Kenrick  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  called  hiin  to  sharp 
account  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  name,  and  calling  hi* 
morals  in  question,  merely  on  account  of  his  being  seen  at  a 
place  of  general  resort  and  amusement.  Kenrick  shuffled  and 
sneaked,  protesting  that  he  meant  nothing  derogatory  to  his 
private  character.  Goldsmith  let  him  know,  however,  that  he 
was  aware  of  his  having  more  than  once  indulged  in  attacks  of 
this  dastard  kind,  and  intimated  that  another  such  outrage  would 
be  followed  by  personal  chastisement. 

Kenrick  having  played  the  craven  in  his  presence,  avenged 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  by  complaining  of  his  having 
made  a  wanton  attack  upon  him,  and  by  making  coarse  comments 
upon  his  writings,  conversation,  and  person. 

The  scurrilous  satire  of  Kenrick,  however  unmerited,  may 
have  checked  Goldsmith's  taste  for  masquerades.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  calling  on  the  poet  one  morning,  found  him  walking 
about  his  room  in  somewhat  of  a  reverie,  kicking  a  bdndle  of 
clothes  before  him  like  a  foot-ball.  It  proved  to  be  an  expen- 
sive masquerade  dress,  which  he  said  he  had  been  fool  enough  to 
purchase,  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the  worth  of 
his  money,  he  was  trying  to  take  it  out  in  exercise. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Invitation  to  Christmas — The  spring- velvet  coat. — The  haymaking  wig.— 
The  mischances  of  loo. — The  fair  culprit. — A  dance  with  the  Jcssainy 
Bride. 

Fjlom  the  feverish  dissipations  of  town,  Goldsmith  is  summoned 
away  to  partake  of  the  genial  dissipations  of  the  country.  In 
the  month  of  December,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bunbury  invites  him 
down  to  Burton,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  letter  is 
written  in  the  usual  playful  vein  which  marks  his  intercourse 
with  this  charming  family.  He  is  to  come  in  his  "  smart  spring- 
velvet  coat,"  to  bring  a  new  wig  to  dance  with  the  haymakers  in, 
and  above  all,  to  follow  the  advice  of  herself  and  her  sister,  (the 
Je&samy  Bride,)  in  playing  loo.  This  letter,  which  plays  so 
archly,  yet  kindly,  with  some  of  poor  Goldsmith's  peculiarities, 
and  bespeaks  such  real  ladylike  regard  for  him,  requires  a  word 
or  two  of  annotation.  The  spring-velvet  suit  alluded  to,  appears 
to  have  been  a  gallant  adornment,  (somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
Cunous  bloom-colored  coat,)  in  which  Goldsmith  had  figured  in 
the  preceding  month  of  May — the  season  of  blossoms — for,  on  the 
2 1st  of  that  month,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  chroniole  of 
Mr.  William  Filby,  tailor :  7b  your  blue  velvet  suit  £21  10s.  9d 
AJso,  about  the  same  time,  a  suit  of  livery  and  a  crimson  collar 
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for  the  serving  man.     Again  we  hold  the  Jessamy  Bride  respon- 
sible for  this  gorgeous  splendor  of  wardrobe. 

The  new  wig  no'  doubt  is  a  bag-wig  and  solitaire,  still  highlj 
the  mode,  and  in  which  Goldsmith  is  represented  as  figuring 
vhen  in  full  dress,  equipped  with  his  sword. 

As  to  the  dancing  with  the  haymakers,  we  presume  it  alludes 
lo  some  gambol  of  the  poet,  in  the  course  of  his  former  visit  to 
Barton  ;  when  he  ranged  the  fields  and  lawns  a  chartered  liber* 
tine,  and  tumbled  into  the  fish-ponds. 

As  to  the  suggestions  about  loo,  they  are  in  sportive  allusion 
to  the  doctor's  mode  of  playing  that  game  in  their  merry  evening 
parties ;  affecting  the  desperate  gambler  and  easy  dupe ;  running 
counter  to  all  rule ;  making  extravagant  ventures ;  reproaching 
all  others  with  cowardice  ;  dashing  at  all  hazards  at  the  pool,  and 
getting  himself  completely  loo'd,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
company.  The  drift  of  the  fair  sisters1  advice  was  most  probably 
to  tempt  him  on,  and  then  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

With  these  comments  we  subjoin  Goldsmith's  reply  to  Mrs. 
Bunbury,  a  fine  piece  of  off-hand,  humorous  writing,  which  has 
but  in  late  years  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which  throws  a 
familiar  light  on  the  social  circle  at  Barton. 
*  "  Madam, — I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which 
critical  candor  could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much  to  object 
to,  and  so  much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot  help  giv* 
ing  it  a  serious  answer. — I  am  not  so  ignorant,  madam,  as  not 
to  see  there  are  many  sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms 
also.  (Solecism  is  a  word  that  comes  from  the  town  of  Soleis  is 
Attica,  among  the  Greeks,  built  by  Solon,  and  applied  as  we  ust 
the  word  Kidderminster  for  curtains  from  a  town  also  of  that 
name — but  this  is  learning  you  have  no  taste  fori) — I  say, 
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madam,  there  are  many  sarcasms  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  But 
not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  oritio,  I'll  take  leave  to  quote  your 
own  words,  and  give  you  my  remarks  upon  them  as  they  occur. 
Xou  begin  as  follows : 

I  hope,  my  good  Doctor,  you  soon  will  be  here, 
And  your  spring-velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear, 
To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  of  the  year.' 

u  Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet  ' good,1 
applied  to  the  title  of  doctor  ?  Had  you  called  me  ( learned  doc- 
tor/ or  *  grave  doctor/  or  *  noble  doctor,1  it  might  be  allowable, 
because  they  belong  to  the  profession.  But,  not  to  cavil  at  tri- 
fles, you  talk  of  my  '  spring-velvet  coat/  and  advise  me  to  wear 
it  the  first  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  winter ! — a 
spring-velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of  winter ! ! !  That  would  be 
a  solecism  indeed  !  and  yet  to  increase  the  inconsistence,  in 
another  part  of  your  letter  you  call  me  a  beau.  Now,  on  one 
ride  or  other,  you  must  be  wrong.  If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never 
think  of  wearing  a  spring-velvet  in  winter :  and  if  I  am  not  a 
beau,  why  then,  that  explains  itself.  But  let  me  go  on  to  your 
two  next  strange  lines : 

•  And  bring  with  you  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay.' 

u  The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  yourself 
•eem  sensible  of:  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh ;  and  so  indeed 
the  well  may  1  The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a  contemp- 
tuous kind  of  laughter,  '  naso  contemnere  adunco ;'  that  is,  to 
laugh  with  a  crooked  nose.     8he  may  laugh  at  you  in  the  man- 
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ner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit  But  now  I  come  to  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary  propositions,  which  if, 
to  take  your  and  your  sister's  advice  in  playing  at  loo.  The 
presumption  of  the  offer  raises  my  indignation  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prose ;  it  inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  resent- 
ment    I  take  advice  1  and  from  whom  ?     You  shall  hear. 

M  First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  be  true. 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be  Loo : 
All  smirking,  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure, 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fbr*d  in  the  centre. 
Round  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  from  Pam. 
I  lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool, 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pooL 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet,  cautious  and  sly, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  1 : 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug,  not  a  creature  will  aim 
By  losing  their  money  to  venture  at  fame. 
Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 
'Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold: 
All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an 
•What  does  Mrs  BunburyT  .  .  « I,  SirT     I 
*  Pray  what  does  Miss  Horneck  ?  take  courage,  come  do, 
Who,  I T  let  me  see,  sir,  why  I  must  pass  too,' 
Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  devil, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil. 
Yet  still  I  sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on, 
'Till,  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
I  venture  at  all,  while  my  avarice  regards 
The  whole  pool  as  my  own.  .  .  •  Come  give  me  five 
• Well  done  P  cry  the  ladies ;  *  Ah,  Doctor,  that* •  good ! 
The  wPs  very  rich,  .  .  ah!  the  Doctor  is  loo*d  r* 
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Thin  fbil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplex!, 
I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next : 

•  Pray,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advioe ; 
Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  fort  twice  ! 

•  I  advise/   cries  the  lady,  *  to  try  it,  I  own.  .  . 

•  Ah !  the  doctor  is  loo'd !  Come,  Doctor,  put  down.' 
Thus,  playing,  and  playing,  I  still  grow  more  eager, 
And  so  bold,  and  so  told,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 
Now,  ladies,  I  ask,  if  law-matters  you're  ski  I  I'd  in, 
Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before  Fielding: 
For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

May  well  be  en  1  I'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law  ; 

And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I  now  charge  ye, 

Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  Death  without  Clergy. 

What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Baily  brought ! 

By  the  gods,  I'll  enjoy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in  thought! 

Both  are  plac'd  at  the  bar,  with  ail  proper  decorum, 

With  bunches  of  fennel,  and  nosegays  before  'em ; 

Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that, 

But  the  judge  bids  them,  angrily,  take  off  their  hat. 

When  uncover*d,a  buzz  of  inquiry  runs  round, 

'  Pray  what  are  their  crimes?*  .  .  €  They've  been  pilfering  found. 

'  But,  pray,  who  have  they  pilfer*d  T  .  .  €  A  doctor,  I  hear/ 

•  What,  yon  solemn-faced,  odd-looking  man  that  stands  wssv  i 

•  The  same.'  . . '  What  a  pity !  how  does  it  surprise  one, 
Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on ." 

Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing-  and  lee*  fjf 

To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  swearing. 

First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases  well -strung, 

•  Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young.' 
•The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him  again, 

•  It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain.' 

'  Bat  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves.' 
'  What  signifies  handsome,  when  people  are  thieves  f 
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•Bat  where  is  your  justice  t  their  cues  are  hard.9 
"  What  signifies  justice  f  I  want  the  reward, 

"'There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds; 
there's  the  parish  of  St  Leonard  Shored  itch  offers  forty  poundf  \ 
there's  the  parish  of  Tyburn,  from  the  Hog-in-the-pound  to  St 
Giles's  watch-house,  offers  forty  pounds, — I  shall  have  all  that  if 
I  convict  them !' — 

M  •  But  consider  their  case, .  .  it  may  yet  be  your  own ! 
And  see  how  they  kneel !     Is  your  heart  made  of  stone  V 
This  moves : . .  so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent, 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent.' 

"  I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this :  I  tell  you,  you  cannot 
It  cuts  deep.  But  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter :  and  next— 
but  I  want  room — so  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest  out  at 
Barton  some  day  next  week. — I  don't  value  you  all  I 

48  0.  3." 

We  regret  that  wo  have  no  record  of  this  Christmas  visit  to 
Barton  ;  that  the  poet  had  no  Boswell  to  follow  at  his  heels,  and 
take  note  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings.  We  can  only  picture 
him  in  our  minds,  casting  off  all  care ;  enacting  the  lord  of  mis* 
rule ;  presiding  at  the  Christmas  revels ;  providing  all  kinds  of 
merriment ;  keeping  the  card-table  in  an  uproar,  and  finally  open- 
ing the  ball  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  his  spring-velvet  nit, 
with  the  Jessamy  Bride  for  a  partner. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Theatrical  delays. — Negotiations  with  Colman. — Letter  to  Garrick.-  -Croaking 
of  the  manager. — Naming  of  the  play. — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. — Footers 
Primitive  Puppetshow,  Piety  on  Pattens. — First  performance  of  the 
comedy. — Agitation  of  the  author. — Success. — Colman  squibbed  out  of 
town. 

The  gay  life  depicted  in  the  two  last  chapters,  while  it  kept 
Goldsmith  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement,  aggravated  tho 
malady  which  was  impairing  his  constitution ;  yet  his  increasing 
perplexities  in  money  matters  drove  him  to  the  dissipation  of 
society  as  a  relief  from  solitary  care.  The  delays  of  the  theatre 
added  to  those  perplexities.  He  had  long  sipce  finished  his  new 
comedy,  yet  the  year  1772  passed  away  without  his  being  able  to 
get  it  on  the  stage.  No  one,  uninitiated  in  the  interior  of  a 
theatre,  that  little  world  of  traps  and  trickery,  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  obstacles  and  perplexities  multiplied  in  the  way  of  the 
most  eminent  and  successful  author  by  the  mismanagement  of 
managers,  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  rival  authors,  and  the 
fantastic  and  impertinent  caprices  of  actors.  A  long  and  baffling 
negotiation  was  carried  on  between  Goldsmith  and  Colman,  the 
manager  of  Coven t-Gar den ;  who  retained  the  play  in  his  hands 
until  the  middle  of  January,  (1773,)  without  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion.   The  theatrical  season  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  Gold- 
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smith's  pecuniary  difficulties  were  augmenting  and  pressing  oo 
him.     We  may  judge  of  his  anxiety  by  the  following  letter* 

u  To  George  Colman,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 
u  I  entreat  you'll  relieve  me  from  that  state  of  suspense  in 
which  I  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  objection* 
you  have  made  or  shall  make  to  my  play,  I  will  endeavor  to  re* 
move  and  not  argue  about  them.  To  bring  in  any  new  judges 
either  of  its  merits  or  faults  I  can  never  submit  to.  Upon  a 
former  occasion,  when  my  other  play  was  before  Mr.  Garrick,  he 
offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's  tribunal,  but  I  refused 
the  proposal  with  indignation :  I  hope  I  shall  not  experience  as 
harsh  treatment  from  you  as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  make  up  shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play, 
I  can  readily  satisfy  my  creditor  that  way ;  at  any  rate,  I  must 
look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared.  For  God's  sake 
take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  me  have 
the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you  have  given  as  bad  plays  as 
mine. 

"  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Golman  returned  the  manuscript  with  the  blank  sides  of  the 
leaves  scored  with  disparaging  comments  and  suggested  altera- 
tions, but  with  the  intimation  that  the  faith  of  the  theatre  should 
be  kept,  and  the  play  acted  notwithstanding.  Goldsmith  submit- 
ted the  criticisms  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  pronounced  tbem 
trivial,  unfair,  and  contemptible,  and  intimated  that  Colman, 
being  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  might  be  actuated  by  jealousy 
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The  play  was  then  sent,  with  Colman's  comments  written  on  it 
to  Garrick ;  bat  he  had  scarce  sent  it  when  Johnson  interfered; 
represented  the  evil  that  might  result  from  an  apparent  rejection 
of  it  by  Covent-Garden,  and  undertook  to  go  forthwith  Ij  Colman, 
tad  have  a  talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  Goldsmith,  therefore 
penned  the  following  note  to  Garrick  * 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  1  ask  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  gave  you  yesterday. 
Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  a  seusiblo 
friend,  I  began  to  think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon  you 
the  odium  of  confirming  Mr.  Colman's  sentence.  I  therefore 
request  you  will  send  my  play  back  by  my  servant ;  for  having 
been  assured  of  having  it  acted  at  the  other  house,  though  I  con- 
fess yours  in  every  respect  more  to  my  wish,  yet  it  would  be  folly 
in  me  to  forego  an  advantage  which  lies  in  my  power  of  appeal- 
ing from  Mr.  Column's  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  town.  I 
entreat,  if  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  affair  a  secret  for  some 
time 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

u  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  negotiation  of  Johnson  with  the  manager  of  Covent- 
Garden  was  effective.  "  Colman, '  he  says,  "  was  prevailed  on  at 
hat,  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,"  to  bring  forward 
the  comedy.  Still  the  manager  was  ungenerous ;  or,  at  least, 
indiscreet  enough  to  express  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not  reach 
a  second  representation.  The  plot,  he  said,  was  bad,  and  the  in- 
terest not  sustained ;  "  it  dwindled,  and  dwindled,  and  at  last 
went  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle."    The  effect  of  his  croaking 
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was  soon  apparent  within  the  walla  of  the  theatre.  Two  of  the 
most  popular  actors,  Woodward  and  Gentleman  Smith,  to  whom 
the  parts  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Young  Marlow  were  assigned, 
refused  to  act  them ;  one  of  them  alleging,  in  excuse,  the  evil 
predictions  of  the  manager.  Goldsmith  was  advised  to  postpuA 
the  performance  of  his  play  until  he  could  get  these  important 
parts  well  supplied.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  would  sooner  that  my 
play  were  damned  by  bad  players  than  merely  saved  by  good 
acting." 

Quick  was  substituted  for  Woodward  in  Tony  Lumpkin,  and 
Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the  theatre,  for  Gentleman  Smith  ia 
Young  Marlow ;  and  both  did  justice  to  their  parts. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Goldsmith's  friends  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  piece.  The  rehearsals  were  attended  by  Johnson, 
Cradock,  Murphy,  Reynolds  and  his  sister,  and  the  whole  Hor 
neck  connection,  including,  of  course,  the  Jcssamy  Bride,  whose 
presence  may  have  contributed  to  flutter  the  anxious  heart  of  the 
author.  The  rehearsals  went  off  with  great  applause,  but  that 
Colman  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  friends.  He  continued  to 
croak,  and  refused  to  risk  any  expense  in  new  scenery  or  dresses 
on  a  play  which  he  was  sure  would  prove  a  failure. 

The  time  was  at  hand  for  the  first  representation,  and  as  jet 
the  comedy  was  without  a  title.  u  We  arc  ail  in  labor  for  a  name 
for  Goldy's  play,"  said  Johnson,  who,  as  usual,  took  a  kind  of 
fatherly  protecting  interest  in  poor  Goldsmith's  affairs.  "  The 
Old  House  a  New  Inn"  was  thought  of  for  a  time,  but  still  did 
not  please.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  proposed  "  The  Belle's  Strata- 
gem," an  elegant  title,  but  not  considered  applicable,  the  perplex- 
ities of  the  comedy  being  produced  by  the  mistake  of  the  hero, 
not  the  stratagem  of  the  heroine.      The  name  was  afterwards 
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adopted  by  Mrs.  Cowley  for  one  of  her  comedies.  "  The  Mistake* 
of  a  Night"  was  the  title  at  length  fixed  upon,  to  which  Goldsmith 
prefixed  the  words,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

The  evil  bodings  of  Colman  still  continued :  they  were  ercn 
communicated  in  the  box  office  to  the  servant  of  thel)ukeot 
Gloucester,  who  was  sent  to  engage  a  box.  Never  did  the  play 
of  a  popular  writer  struggle  into  existence  through  more  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  the  mean  time  Foote's  Primitive  Puppetshow,  entitled  the 
Handsome  Housemaid,  or  Piety  on  Pattens,  had  been  brought 
out  at  the  Hay  market  on  the  15th  of  February.  All  the  world, 
fashionable  and  unfashionable,  had  crowded  to  the  theatre.  The 
street  was  thronged  with' equipages — the  doors  were  stormed  by 
the  mob.  The  burlesque  was  completely  successful,  and  senti- 
mental comedy  received  its  quietus.  Even  Garrick,  who  had  re- 
cently befriended  it,  now  gave  it  a  kick,  as  he  saw  it  going  down 
hill,  and  sent  Goldsmith  a  humorous  prologue  to  help  his  comedy 
of  the  opposite  school.  Garrick  and  Goldsmith,  however,  were 
now  on  very  cordial  terms,  to  which  the  social  meetings  in  the 
circle  of  the  Hornecks  and  Bunburys  may  have  contributed. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  new  comedy  was  to  be  performed. 
Vhose  who  had  stood  up  for  its  merits,  and  been  irritated  and 
disgusted  by  the  treatment  it  had  received  from  the  manager, 
determined  to  muster  their  forces,  and  aid  in  giving  it  a  good 
launch  upon  the  town.  The  particulars  of  this  confederation,  and 
of  its  triumphant  success,  are  amusingly  told  by  Cumberland  in 
his  memoirs. 

u  We  were  not  over  sanguine  of  success,  but  perfectly  deter- 
mined to  struggle  hard  for  our  author.  We  accordingly  assem- 
bled our  strength  at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern,  in  a  considerable 
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body,  for  an  early  dinner,  where  Samuel  Johnson  took  the  chaii 
at  the  head  of  a  long  tabb,  and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  corps 
the  poet  took  post  silently  by  his  side,  with  the  Burkes,  Six 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Fitzherbert,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  and  a  phalanx 
of  North  British,  predetermined  applauders,  under  the  banner  of 
Major  Mills,  all  good  men  and  true.  Our  illustrious  president 
was  in  inimitable  glee ;  and  poor  Goldsmith  that  day  took  all 
his  raillery  as  patiently  and  complacently  a&  my  friend  Boswell 
would  have  done  any  day  or  every  day  of  his  life.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  did  not  forget  our  duty ;  and  though  we  had  a  better 
comedy  going,  in  which  Johnson  was  chief  actor,  we  betook 
ourselves  in  good  time  to  our  separate  and  allotted  posts,  and 
waited  the  awful  drawing  up  of  the  curtain.  As  our  stations 
were  preconcerted,  so  were  our  signals  for  plaudits  arranged 
and  determined  upon  in  a  manner  that  gave  every  one  his  cos 
where  to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  follow  them  up. 

"  We  had  among  us  a  very  worthy  and  efficient  member,  long 
since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  large,  Adam  Drum- 
mond,  of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
most  sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  contagious  laugh 
that  ever  echoed  from  the  human  lungs.  The  neighing  of  the 
horse  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  a  whisper  to  it ;  the  whole 
thunder  of  the  theatre  could  not  drown  it.  This  kind  and  in* 
genious  friend  fairly  forewarned  us  that  he  knew  no  more  when 
to  give  his  fire  than  the  cannon  did  that  was  planted  on  a  bat- 
tery. He  desired,  therefore,  to  have  a  flapper  at  his  elbow,  and 
1  had  the  honor  to  be  deputed  to  that  office.  I  planted  hut 
in  an  upper  box,  pretty  nearly  over  the  stage,  in  full  view  of 
the  pit  and  galleries,  and  perfectly  well  situated  to  give  the  echo 
all  its  play  through  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre.    Tfci 
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success  of  oar  manoeuvre  was  complete  All  eyes  were  upon 
Johnson,  who  sat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side  box ;  and  when  he 
laughed,  everybody  thought  themselves  warranted  to  roar.  In 
the  mean  time,  my  friend  followed  signals  with  a  rattle  so  irre- 
sistibly comic  that,  when  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  his  person  and 
performances,  that  the  progress  of  the  play  seemed  likely  to  be- 
come a  secondary  object,  and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insinuate  to 
him  that  he  might  halt  his  music  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
author ;  but  alas !  it  was  now  too  late  to  rein  him  in ;  he  had 
laughed  upon  my  signal  where  he  found  no  joke,  and  now,  un- 
luckily, he  fancied  that  he  found  a  joke  in  almost  every  thing 
that  was  said ;  so  that  nothing  in  nature  could  be  more  mal-apro- 
pos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now  and  then  were.  These 
were  dangerous  moments,  for  the  pit  began  to  take  umbrage ;  but 
we  carried  our  point  through,  and  triumphed  not  only  over  Col- 
man's  judgment,  but  our  own." 

Much  of  this  statement  has  been  condemned  as  exaggerated 
or  discolored.  Cumberland's  memoirs  have  generally  been  cha- 
racterized as  partaking  of  romance,  and  in  the  present  instance 
he  had  particular  motives  for  tampering  with  the  truth.  He  was 
a  dramatic  writer  himself,  jealous  of  the  success  of  a  rival,  and 
anxious  to  have  it  attributed  to  the  private  management  of  friends. 
According  to  various  accounts,  public  and  private,  such  manage- 
ment was  unnecessary,  for  the  piece  was  "  received  throughout 
with  the  greatest  acclamations." 

Goldsmith,  in  the  present  instance,  had  not  dared,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  be  present  at  the  first  performance.  He  had 
been  so  overcome  by  hi?  apprehensions  that,  at  the  preparatory 
iinner,  he  could  hardly  utter  a  word,  and  was  so  choked  that  he 
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could  not  swallow  a  mouthful  When  his  friends  trooped  to  the 
theatre,  he  stole  away  to  St.  James's  Park :  there  he  was  found 
by  a  friend  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  wandering  up  and 
down  the  Mall  like  a  troubled  spirit  With  difficulty  he  was  per 
euaded  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  his  presence  might  be  impw 
tant  should  any  alteration  be  necessary.  He  arrived  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  fifth  act,  and  made  his  way  behind  the  scenes.  Just 
as  he  entered  there  was  a  slight  hiss  at  the  improbability  of  Ton? 
Lumpkin's  trick  on  bis  mother,  in  persuading  her  she  was  forty 
miles  off,  on  Crackskull  Common,  though  she  had  been  trundled 
about  on  her  own  grounds.  u  What's  that?  what's  that!"  cried 
Goldsmith  to  the  manager,  in  great  agitation.  u  Pshaw !  Doctor,'"1 
replied  Colman,  sarcastically,  u  don't  be  frightened  at  a  squib, 
when  we've  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der ! "  Though  of  a  most  forgiving  nature,  Goldsmith  did  not 
easily  forget  this  ungracious  and  ill-timed  sally. 

If  Colman  was  indeed  actuated  by  the  paltry  motives  ascribed 
to  him  in  his  treatment  of  this  play,  he  was  most  amply  punished 
by  its  success,  and  by  the  taunts,  epigrams,  and  censures  levelled 
at  him  through  the  press,  in  which  his  false  prophecies  were 
jeered  at ;  his  critical  judgment  called  in  question ;  and  be  was 
openly  taxed  with  literary  jealousy.  So  galling  and  unremitting 
was  the  fire,  that  he  at  length  wrote  to  Goldsmith,  entreating  him 
u  to  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the  newspapers ;"  in  the  mean  time, 
to  escape  the  laugh  that  was  raised  about  him  in  the  theatrical 
world  of  London,  he  took  refuge  in  Bath  during  the  triumphant 
career  of  the  comedy. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  squibs  which  assailed  thf 
ears  of  the  manager : 
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7b  George  Colman,  E$q., 

ON  THE  SUCCESS  OF   DR.   GOLDSMITH'S  MEW  OOMBDT. 

"  Gome,  Coley,  dofT  those  mourning  weeds, 
Nor  thus  with  jokes  be  flamm'd ; 
rho*  Goldsmith's  present  play  succeeds, 
His  next  may  still  be  damn'd. 

As  (his  has  'scaped  without  a  fall, 

To  sink  his  next  prepare  ; 
New  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall,  , 

And  dresses  from  Rag  Fair. 

For  scenes  let  tatter' d  blankets  fly, 

The  prologue  Kelly  write  ; 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die 

Before  the  author's  night. 

Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf, 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame, 
E'en  write  the  beat  you  can  yourself. 

And  print  it  in  Ait  name.** 


The  solitary  hiss,  which  had  startled  Goldsmith,  was  ascribed 
by  some  of  tho  newspaper  scribblers  to  Cumberland  himself,  who 
was  "  manifestly  miserable  "  at  the  delight  of  the  audience,  or  to 
Ossian  Maopherson,  who  was  hostile  to  the  whole  Johnson  clique, 
or  to  Goldsmith's  dramatic  rival,  Kelly.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  epigrams  which  appeared : 

M  At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play, 
All  the  spectators  laugh,  they  say  ; 
The  assertion,  sir,  I  must  deny, 
For  Cumberland  and  Kelly  cry. 

Side,  ti  eapis  " 
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Another,  addressed  to  Goldsmith,  alludes  to  Kelly's  early  ap 
prontieeship  to  stay-making : 

"  If  Kelly  finds  fault  with  the  shape  of  jour  mode, 
-  And  thinks  that  too  loosely  it  plays, 

He  sorely,  dear  Doctor,  will  never  reran 
To  make  it  a  new  Pair  of  Stays .'" 

Gradock  had  returned  to  the  country  before  the  production 
of  the  play ;  the  following  letter,  written  just  after  the  perform- 
ance, gives  an  additional  picture  of  the  thorns  which  beset  an 
author  in  the  path  of  theatrical  literature  * 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  play  has  met  with  a  success  much  beyond  your  expecta- 
tions or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  epilogue,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your  permission  shall  be 
printed.  The  story  in  short  is  this.  Murphy  sent  me  rather 
the  outline  of  an  epilogue  than  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung 
by  Miss  Catley,  and  which  she  approved ;  Mrs,  Bulkley  hearing 
this,  insisted  on  throwing  up  her  part"  (Miss  HardcaslU)  a un- 
less, according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre,  she  were  permitted 
to  speak  the  epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I  thought  of 
making  a  quarrelling  epilogue  between  Catley  and  her,  debating 
who  should  speak  the  epiiogue;  but  then  Mrs.  Catley  refused 
after  I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out  I  was  then  tt 
a  loss  indeed  ;  an  epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for  none  but  Mn 
Bulkley.  I  made  one,  and  Colman  thought  it  too  bad  to  be 
spoken ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  try  a  fourth  time,  and  I 
made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as  you'll  shortly  see.  Such  is  the 
history  of  my  stage  advonturos,  and  which  I  have  at  last  doit 
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with.  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  I  am  very  sick  of  the  stage ; 
and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three  tolerable  benefits,  yet  1 
shall,  on  the  whole,  be  a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuniary  light ;  my 
oase  and  eomfort  I  oertainly  lost  while  it  was  in  agitation. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Cradock,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith. 

u  P.  8.  Present  my  most  humble  respects  to  Mrs.  Cradock.* 

Johnson,  who  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting 
the  interests  ot  poor  "  Goldy,"  was  triumphant  at  the  success  ci 
the  piece.  "  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years,"  said  he 
"that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience;  that  has  answer- 
ed so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — making  an  audience 
merry.** 

Goldsmith  was  happy,  also,  in  gleaning  applause  from  less 
authoritative  sources.  Northcote,  the  painter,  then  a  youthful 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  Ralph,  Sir  Joshua's  confiden- 
tial man,  had  taken  their  stations  in  tho  gallery  to  lead  the  ap- 
plause in  that  quarter.  Goldsmith  asked  Northcote's  opinion  of 
the  play.  The  youth  modestly  declared  he  could  not  presume  to 
judge  in  such  matters.  "  Did  it  make  you  laugh  ?"  "  Oh,  ex- 
ceedingly!" "That  is  all  I  require,"  replied  Goldsmith;  and 
rewarded  him  for  his  criticism  by  box-tickets  for  his  first  benefit 
night 

The  comedy  was  immediately  put  to  press,  and  dedicated  to 
Johnson  in  the  following  grateful  and  affectionate  terms : 

"  In  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some 
honor  to  inform  the  public,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  inti- 
macy with  you.     It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also  to 
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inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a  character 
without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety." 

The  copyright  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Newbery,  according  to 
agreement,  whose  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  work  far  exceeded  the 
debts  for  which  the  author  in  his  perplexities  had  pre-eugaged  it 
The  sum  which  accrued  to  Goldsmith  from  his  benefit  nights, 
afforded  but  a  slight  palliation  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  His 
friends,  while  they  exulted  in  his  success,  little  knew  of  his  con 
tinually  increasing  embarrassments,  and  of  the  anxiety  of  mind 
which  kept  tasking  his  pen  while  it  impaired  the  ease  and  free 
dom  of  spirit  necessary  to  felioitooa  composition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A  newspaper  attack. — The  Evans  affray. — Johnson's  comment. 

Tub  triumphant  success  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  brought  forth, 
of  course,  those  carpings  and  cavillings  of  underling  scribblers, 
which  are  the  thorns  and  briers  in  the  path  of  successful  authors 
Goldsmith,  though  easily  nettled  by  attacks  of  the  kind,  was  at 
present  too  well  satisfied  with  the  reception  of  his  comedy  to  heed 
them  ;  but  the  following  anonymous  letter,  which  appeared  in  a 
public  paper,  was  not  to  be  taken  with  equal  equanimity : 

*Fbr  the  London  Packet. 

44  TO    DR.    GOLDSMITH. 
*  Vou9  vout  noyez  par  vaniti. 

u  Sir, — The  happy  knack  which  you  have  learned  of  puffing 

your  own  compositions,  provokes  me  to  come  forth.     You  have 

not  been  the  editor  of  newspapers  and  magazines  not  to  discover 

the  trick  of  literary  humbug ;  but  the  gauze  is  so  thin  that  the 

very  foolish  part  of  the  world  see  through  it,  and  discover  the 

doctor's  monkey  face  and  cloven  foot     Your  poetic  vanity  is  as 

onpardonable  as  your  personal.     Would  man  believe  it,  and  will 

bear  it,  to  be  told  that  for  hours  the  great  Goldsmith  will 
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a tand  surveying  his  grotesque  orang-outang's  figure  in  a  pier- 
glass  ?     Was  but  the  lovely  H — k  as  much  enamored,  you  would 
not  sigh,  my  gentle  swain,  in  vain.     But  your  vanity  is  prepos- 
terous     How  will  this  same  bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes  is 
the  praise  of  Goldy  !     But  what  has  he  to  be  either  proud  or  vain 
of?     '  The  Traveller1  is  a  flimsy  poem,  built  upon  false  princi- 
ples— principles  diametrically  opposite  to  liberty.     What  is  '  The 
Good-natured  Man'  but  a  poor,  water-gruel  dramatic  dose?    What 
is  '  The  Deserted  Village7  but  a  pretty  poem  of  easy  numbers, 
without  faucy,  dignity,  genius,  or  fire?     And,  pray,  what  may  he 
tbe  last  speaking  pantomime,  so  praised  by  the  doctor  himself 
but  an  incoherent  piece  of  stuff,  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
fish's  tail,  without  plot,  incident,  or  intrigue  ?     We  are  made  to 
laugh  at  stale,  dull  jokes,  wherein  we  mistake  pleasantry  for  wit, 
and  grimace  for  humor ;  wherein  every  scene  is  unnatural  and 
inconsistent   with   the   rules,  the   laws    of  nature   and  of  the 
drama ;  viz.,  two  gentlemen  come  to  a  man  of  fortune's  house, 
eat  drink,  &c,  and  take  it  for  an  inn.     The  one  is  intended  as 
a  lover  for  the  daughter ;    he  talks  with  her  for  some  hours ; 
and,  when  he  sees  her  again  in  a  different  dress,  he  treats  her 
as  a  bar  girl,  and  swears  she  squinted.     He  abuses  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  his  own  doors. 
The  squire,  whom  we  are  told  is  to  be  a  fool,  proves  to  be  the 
most  sensible  being  of  the  piece ;  and  he  makes  out  a  whole  act 
by  bidding  his  mother  lie  close  behind  a  bush,  persuading  her 
that  his  father,  her  own  husband,  is  a  highwayman,  and  that  he 
has  come  to  cut  their  throats ;  and,  to  give  his  cousin  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  go  off,  he  drives  his  mother  over  hedges,  ditches,  and 
through  ponds.     There  is  not,  sweet,  sucking  Johnson,  a  natural 
Itroke  in  the  whole  play  but  the  young  fellow's  giving  the  stoka 
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Jewels  to  the  mother,  supposing  her  to  be  the  landlady.  That 
Mr.  Colman  did  no  justice  to  this  piece,  I  honestly  allow ;  that 
he  told  all  his  friends  it  would  be  damned,  I  positively  aver ;  and, 
from  such  ungenerous  insinuations,  without  a  dramatic  merit,  it 
rose  to  public  notice,  and  it  is  now  the  ton  to  go  and  see  it,  though 
I  never  saw  a  person  that  either  liked  it  or  approved  it,  any  more 
than  the  absurd  plot  of  Home's  tragedy  of  '  Alonzo.'  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, correct  your  arrogance,  reduce  your  vanity,  and  endeavor 
to  believe,  as  a  man,  you  are  of  the  plainest  sort ;  and  as  an 
author,  but  a  mortal  piece  of  mediocrity. 

"  Briae  le  roiroir  infidele 
Qui  vous  cache  la  i6rit6. 

"  Tom  Tickle." 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  devise  a  letter  more  calculated  to  wound 
the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  Goldsmith  The  attacks  upon  him  as 
an  author,  though  annoying  enough,  he  could  have  tolerated ;  but 
then  the  allusion  to  his  "  grotesque"  person,  to  his  studious  at- 
tempts to  adorn  it ;  and  above  all,  to  his  being  an  unsuccessful  ad- 
mirer of  the  lovely  II — k  (the  Jessamy  Bride),  struck  rudely  upon 
the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  highly  sensitive  nature.  The  para- 
graph, it  is  said,  was  first  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  officious  friend, 
an  Irishman,  who  told  him  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  resent  it ;  but 
he  needed  no  such  prompting.  He  was  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment and  indignation,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Captain  Higgins,  of  the  marines,  he  repaired  to 
Paternoster-row,  to  the  shop  of  Evans,  the  publisher,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  paper.  Evans  was  summoned  by 
his  shopman  from  an  adjoining  room.     Goldsmith  announced  his 
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name.  "  I  have  called,"  added  be,  u  in  consequence  of  a  scur- 
rilous attack  made  upon  me,  and  an  unwarrantable  liberty  taken 
with  tbe  name  of  a  young  lady.  As  for  myself  I  care  little ;  but 
her  name  must  not  be  sported  with." 

Evans  professed  utter  ignorance  of  tbe  matter,  and  said  be 
would  speak  to  the  editor.  He  stooped  to  examine  a  file  of  tbe 
paper,  in  search  of  the  offensive  article ;  whereupon  Goldsmith's 
friend  gave  him  a  signal,  that  now  was  a  favorable  moment  for 
the  exercise  of  his  cane.  The  hint  was  taken  as  quick  as  given, 
and  the  cane  was  vigorously  applied  to  the  back  of  tbe  stooping 
publisher.  The  latter  rallied  in  an  instant,  and,  being  a  stout, 
high-blooded  Welshman,  returned  the  blows  with  interest  A 
lamp  hanging  overhead  was  broken,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of 
oil  upon  the  combatants ;  but  the  battle  raged  with  unceasing 
fury.  The  shopman  ran  off  for  a  constable ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  adjacent  room,  sallied  forth,  interfered 
between  the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  the  affray.  He  eon- 
ducted  Goldsmith  to  a  coach,  in  exceedingly  battered  and  tat- 
tered plight,  and  accompanied  him  home,  soothing  him  with  much 
mock  commiseration,  though  he  was  generally  suspected,  and  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  the  author  of  the  libel. 

Evans  immediately  instituted  a  suit  against  Goldsmith  for 
an  assault,  but  was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  compromise  the 
matter,  the  poet  contributing  fifty  pounds  to  the  Welsh  charity. 

Newspapers  made  themselves,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  ex- 
ceedingly merry  with  the  combat.  Some  censured  him  severely 
for  invading  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  own  house ;  others  accused 
him  of  having,  in  his  former  capacity  of  editor  of  a  magasine,  beet 
guilty  of  the  very  offences  that  he  now  resented  in  others.  To* 
drew  from  him  the  following  vindication : 
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u  7b  the  Public 
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u  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing  to  cor 
reot  in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  myself  I  beg 
leave  to  declare,  that,  in  all  my  life,  I  never  wrote  or  dictated  a 
•ingle  paragraph,  letter,  or  essay  in  a  newspaper,  except  a  few 
moral  essays  under  the  character  of  a  Chinese,  about  ten  years 
ago,  in  the  Ledger,  and  a  letter,  to  which  I  signed  my  name,  in 
the  St  James's  Chronicle.  If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore, 
has  been  abused,  I  have  had  no  hand  in  it 

u  I  have  always  considered  the  press  as  the  protector  of  our 
freedom,  as  a  watchful  guardian,  capable  of  uniting  the  weak 
against  the  encroachments  of  power.  What  concerns  the  public 
most  properly  admits  of  a  public  discussion.  But,  of  late,  the 
press  has  turned  from  defending  public  interest  to  making  in- 
roads upon  private  life ;  from  combating  the  strong  to  overwhelm- 
ing the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obscure  for  its  abunn, 
and  the  protector  has  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  In  this 
manner  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
its  own  dissolution ;  the  great  must  oppose  it  from  principle,  and 
the  weak  from  fear ;  till  at  last  every  rank  of  mankind  shall  be 
found  to  give  up  its  benefits,  content  with  security  from  insults. 

"  How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which  all  are 
indiscriminately  abused,  and  by  which  vice  consequently  escapes 
in  the  general  censure,  I  am  unable  to  tell ;  all  I  could  wish  is, 
that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against  the  injury,  so  it 
should  give  calumniators  no  shelter  after  having  provoked  cor- 
rection. The  insults  which  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being 
more  open,  are  the  more  distressing ;  by  treating  them  with  silent 
contempt  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
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the  world.  By  recurring  to  legal  redress  we  too  often  expose  the 
weakness  of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  increase  our  mortifica- 
tion by  failing  to  relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  should  singly 
consider  himself  as  the  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and, 
as  far  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavor  to  prevent  its 
licentiousness  becoming  at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom. 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Boswell,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town,  met  with  this  article 
in  a  newspaper  which  he  found  at  Dr.  Johnson's.  The  doctor 
was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  Bozzy  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  a 
critical  conference  over  the  letter,  determined  from  the  style  that 
it  must  have  been  written  by  the  lexicographer  himself  The 
latter  on  his  return  soon  undeceived  them.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to 
Boswell,  "  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  have  wrote 
such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to 
feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  do  any  thing  else  that  denoted  his  im- 
becility. Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  publish  it  He  has,  indeed,  done  it  very 
well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done.  I  suppose  he  has  beea 
so  much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  hai 
thought  every  thing  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  importaxoo  to 
the  public" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

Boswell  in  Holy- Week.— Dinner  at  Oglethorpe's. — Dinner  at  Paoli's  —The 
potic)  of  truth. — Goldsmith  affect*  independence  of  royalty. — Paoli's  eon  • 
plinient — Johnson's  eulogium  on  the  fiddle. — Question  about  suicide. — 
Boswell's  subserviency. 

The  return  of  Boswell  to  town  to  his  task  of  noting  down  the 
conversations  of  Johnson,  enables  us  to  glean  from  his  journal 
some  scanty  notices  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  now  Holy-Week,  a 
time,  during  which  Johnson  was  particularly  solemn  in  his  man- 
ner and  strict  in  his  devotions.  Boswell,  who  was  the  imitator 
of  the  great  moralist  in  every  thing,  assumed,  of  course,  an  ex- 
tra devoutness  on  the  present  occasion.  "Ho  had  an  odd  mock 
solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,"  said  Miss  Burney,  (afterwards 
Madame  D'Arblay,)  "which  he  had  acquired  from  constantly 
thinking,  and  imitating  Dr.  Johnson."  It  would  seem  that  he 
undertook  to  deal  out  some  second-hand  homilios,  a  la  John- 
jon,  for  the  edification  of  Goldsmith  during  Holy- Week.  The 
poet,  whatever  might  be  his  religious  feeling,  had  no  disposition 
to  be  schooled  by  so  shallow  an  apostle.  "  Sir,"  said  he  in  reply, 
( as  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the 
tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest." 

Boswell  treasured  up  the  reply  in  his  memory  or  his  memo- 
randum book.     A  few  days  afterwards,  the  9th  of  April,  he  kept 
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Good  Friday  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  orthodox  style ;  breakfasted 
with  him  on  tea  and  crossbuns ;  went  to  church  with  him  morn 
ing  and  evening ;  fasted  in  the  interval,  and  read  with  him  in  the 
Greek  Testament:  then,  in  the  piety  of  his  heart,  complained 
of  the  sore  rebuff  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  religions 
exhortations  to  the  poet,  and  lamented  that  the  latter  should  in- 
dulge in  "  this  loose  way  of  talking."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"Goldsmith  knows  nothing — he  has  made  up  his  mind  about 
nothing.9 

This  reply  seems  to  have  gratified  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
Boswell,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  his  journal  Johnson,  how- 
ever, with  respeot  to  Goldsmith,  and  indeed  with  respect  to  every 
body  else,  blew  hot  as  well  as  cold,  according  to  the  humor  he 
was  in.  Boswell,  who  was  astonished  and  piqued  at  the  continu- 
ally increasing  celebrity  of  the  poet,  observed  some  time  after  to 
Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  Goldsmith  had  acquired 
more  fame  than  all  the  officers  of  the  last  war  who  were  not 
generals.  "Why,  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  his  old  feeling  of 
good-will  working  uppermost,  "  you  will  find  ten  thousand  fit  to 
do  what  they  did,  before  you  find  one  to  do  what  Goldsmith  has 
done.  You  must  consider  that  a  thing  is  valued  according  to  its 
rarity.  A  pebble  that  paves  the  street,  is  in  itself  more  useful 
than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  finger." 

On  the  13th  of  April  we  find  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  at  the 
table  of  old  General  Oglethorpe,  discussing  the  question  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  Goldsmith  asserts  the  fact,  and 
attributes  it  to  the  influence  of  luxury.  Johnson  denies  the 
fact ;  and  observes,  that  even  admitting  it,  luxury  could  not  be 
toe  oause.  It  reached  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  human 
race.     Soldiers,  on  sixpence  a  day,  could  not  indulge  in  luxuries 
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the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  forming  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
were  ont  of  its  sphere.  Wherever  it  could  reach  them,  it 
strengthened  them  and  rendered  them  prolific.  The  conversa- 
tion was  not  of  particular  force  or  point  as  reported  by  Boswell ; 
the  dinner  party  was  a  very  small  one,  in  which  there  was  no 
provocation  to  intellectual  display. 

After  dinner  they  took  tea  with  the  ladies,  where  we  find 
poor  Goldsmith  happy  and  at  home,  singing  Tony  Lumpkin's 
song  of  the  "Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  and  another,  called  the 
« Humors  of  Ballamaguery,"  to  a  very  pretty  Irish  tune.  It 
was  to  have  been  introduced  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  but  was 
left  out,  as  the  actress  who  played  the  heroine  could  not  sing. 

It  was  in  these  genial  moments  that  the  sunshine  of  Gold- 
smith's nature  would  break  out,  and  he  would  say  and  do  a 
thousand  whimsical  and  agreeable  things  that  made  him  the  life 
of  tho  strictly  social  circle.  Johnson,  with  whom  conversation 
was  every  thing,  used  to  judge  Goldsmith  too  much  by  his  own 
colloquial  standard,  and  undervalue  him  for  being  less  provided 
than  himself  with  acquired  facts,  the  ammunition  of  the  tongue 
and  often  the  mere  lumber  of  the  memory;  others,  however, 
valued  him  foi  the  native  felicity  of  his  thoughts,  however  care* 
lessly  expressed,  and  for  certain  good-fellow  qualities,  less  calcu- 
lated to  dazzle  than  to  endear.  u  It  is  amazing,"  said  Johnson 
one  day,  after  he  himself  had  been  talking  like  an  oracle ;  u  it 
is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows  ;  he  seldom  comes  where 
he  is  not  more,  ignorant  than  any  one  else."  "  Yet,"  replied  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  with  affectionate  promptness,  u  there  is  no  man 
whose  company  is  more  liked.11 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
Goldsmith  met  Johnson  again  at  the  table  of  General  PaolL  the 
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hero  of  Corsica     Martinelli,  of  Florence,  author  of  an  Italian  His- 
tory of  England,  was  among  the  guests ;  as  was  Boswell,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  minutes  of  the  conversation  which  took  place. 
The  question  was  debated  whether  Martinelli  should  continue  his 
history  down  to  that  day.     "  To  be  sure  he  should/'  said  Gold- 
smith    "  No.  sir  ;"  cried  Johnson,  "  it  would  give  great  offence 
He  would  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  they 
did  not  wish  told."     Goldsmith. — "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  comes 
among  us  without  prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  holding  the 
place  of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind  freely."     Johnson  — 
"  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  among  whom  he  happens  to  be."     Goldsmith 
— "Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to   tell  truth; 
one   an    honest,    the    other   a    laudable   motive."      Johnson  — 
u  Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives.     It  is  laudable  in  a  man 
to  wish  to  live  by  his   labors ;    but  he  should  write  so  as  he 
may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knocked  on  the  head 
I  would  advise  him  to  bo  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his  his- 
tory of  the  present  age.     A  foreigner  who  attaches  himself  to 
a  political  party  in  this  country,  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can 
be  imagined;    he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.    A 
native   may  do   it   from   interest."     Boswell. — "  Or  principle." 
Goldsmith. — u  There  are  people  who   tell  a  hundred  political 
lies  every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.     Surely,  then,  one  may  tell 
truth  with  perfect  safety."     Johnson. — "  Why,  sir,  in  the  first 
place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  hii 
Lies.     But,  besides,  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred  lies  told  of 
him,  than  one  truth  whioh  he  does  not  wish  to  be  told."    Gold* 
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smith  -  • ( For  my  part,  I'd  tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  deviL" 
Johnson. — "  Yes,  sir,  hat  the  devil  will  he  angry.  I  wish  to 
shame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  hut  I  should  choose  to  he 
ont  of  the  reach  of  his  claws."  Goldsmith. — "  His  claws  can  do 
yon  no  hurt  where  you  have  the  shield  of  truth." 

This  last  reply  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  lucky  hits,  and  closed 
Ike  argument  in  his  favor. 

"  We  talked,71  writes  Boswell,  "  of  the  king's  coming  to  see 
Goldsmith's  new  play."  "  I  wish  he  would,"  said  Goldsmith,  add- 
ing, however,  with  an  affected  indifference,  u  not  that  it  would 
do  me  the  least  good."  "  Well,  then,"  cried  Johnson,  laughing, 
"  let  us  say  it  would  do  him  good.  No,  sir,  this  affectation  will 
not  pass ; — it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would 
not  wish  to  please  the  chief  magistrate  ?" 

"I  do  wish  to  please  him,"  rejoined  Goldsmith.  " I  remem- 
ber a  line  in  Dryden : 

*  And  erery  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend/ 

it  ought  to  be  reversed."  "Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "there  are 
finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  subject : 

'  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.'  * 

General  Paoli  observed  that  "successful  rebels  might  be.' 
"  Happy  rebellions,"  interjected  Martinelli.  "  We  have  no  such 
phrase,"  cried  Goldsmith.  "But  have  you  not  the  thing?" 
asked  PaolL  "Yes,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "all  our  happy  i evolu- 
tions.    They  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  xciL  hurt  it,  till  we 
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mend  it  by  another  happy  revolution."  This  was  a  sturdy  sallj 
of  J&cobitism,  that  quite  surprised  Boswell,  but  must  have  been 
relished  by  Johnson 

General  Paoli  mentioned  a  passage  in  the  play,  which  had 
been  construed  into  a  compliment  to  a  lady  of  distinction,  whoso 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  excited  the  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  king  as  a  mesalliance.  Boswell,  to  draw 
Goldsmith  out,  pretended  to  think  the  compliment  unintentional 
The  poet  smiled  and  hesitated.  The  general  came  to  his  relief. 
"  Mousieur  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  est  commc  la  mer,  qui  jettc 
des  perles  et  beau  coup  d'autres  belles  choses,  sans  s'en  apper- 
cevoir."  (Mr.  Goldsmith  is  like  the  sea,  which  casts  forth  pearl* 
and  many  other  beautiful  things  without  perceiving  it.) 

"  Tres-bien  dit,  et  trcs-elegamment,"  (very  well  said,  and  very 
elegantly,)  exclaimed  Goldsmith ;  delighted  with  so  beautiful  a 
compliment  from  such  a  quarter. 

Johnson  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  learning  of  Mr.  Harris, 
of  Salisbury,  and  doubted  his  being  a  good  Grecian  "He  is 
what  is  much  better,'1  cried  Goldsmith,  with  prompt  good  nature. 
"  he  is  a  worthy,  humane  man."  "  Nay,  sir,"  rejoined  the  logical 
Johnson,  "that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument;  that 
will  prove  that  he  can  play  upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as 
that  he  is  an  eminent  Grecian."  Goldsmith  found  he  had  got 
into  a  scrape,  and  seized  upon  Giardini  to  help  him  out  of  it 
u  The  greatest  musical  performers,"  said  he,  dextrously  turning 
the  conversation,  "  have  but  small  emoluments  ;  Giardini,  I  am 
told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hundred  a  year."  "  That  is  indeed 
but  little  for  a  man  to  get,"  observed  Johnson,  "  who  does  best 
that  which  so  many  endeavor  to  do.  There  is  nothing,  I  think, 
in  which  tta  ^ower  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in  playing  oa 
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the  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first 
Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  hammer  j 
not  so  well  as  a  smith,  bnt  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one ;  but  give  him  a 
fiddle  and  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

This,  upon  the  whole,  though  reported  by  the  one-sided  Bos* 
well,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  conversations  of  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson ;  the  former  heedless,  often  illogical,  always  on  the 
kind-hearted  side  of  the  question,  and  prone  to  redeem  himself 
by  lucky  hits  ;  the  latter  closely  argumentative,  studiously  sen* 
tentious,  often  profound,  and  sometimes  laboriously  prosaic. 

They  had  an  argument  a  few  days  later  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table, 
on  the  subject  of  suicide.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,"  said  Bosweil, 
"  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  John- 
son, "  they  are  not  often  universally  disordered  in  their  intel- 
lects, but  one  passion  presses  so  upon  them  that  they  yield  to  it, 
and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate  man  will  stab  another.  I 
have  often  thought,"  added  he,  "  that  after  a  man  has  taken  the 
resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in  him  to  do  any  thing, 
however  desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear."  u  I  don't 
see  that/*  observed  Goldsmith.  "  Nay,  but  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined 
Johnson,  :( why  should  you  not  see  what  every  one  else  does  ?" 
?  It  is,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "  for  fear  of  something  that  he  has 
resolved  to  kill  himself;  aud  will  not  that  timid  disposition 
restrain  him  ?"  "  It  does  not  signify,"  pursued  Johnson,  "  that 
the  fear  of  something  made  him  resolve ;  it  is  upon  the  state  of 
his  mind,  after  the  resolution  is  taken,  that  I  argue.  Suppose 
a  man,  either  from  fear,  or  pride,  or  conscience,  or  whatever  mo* 
tive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself;  when  once  the  resolution  is 
taken  he  has  nothing  to  fear.     He  may  then  go  and  take  the 
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King  of  Pnssia  by  the  nose  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  can- 
not  fear  the  rack  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself.*  Boswell 
reports  no  more  of  the  discussion,  though  Goldsmith  might  have 
continued  it  with  advantage:  for  the  very  timid  disposition, 
which  through  fear  of  something,  was  impelling  the  man  to  com- 
mit suicide,  might  restrain  him  from  an  act,  involving  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  rack,  more  terrible  to  him  than  death  itself 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  all  these  reports  by  Boswell,  we  have 
scarcely  any  thing  but  the  remarks  of  Johnson ;  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  he  now  and  then  gives  us  the  observations  of  others, 
when  they  are  necessary  to  explain  or  set  off  those  of  his  hero. 
"  When  in  that  presence"  says  Miss  Burney,  "  he  was  unobserv- 
ant,  if  not  contemptuous  of  every  one  else.  In  truth,  when  he 
met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  commonly  forbore  even  answering  any 
thing  that  was  said,  or  attending  to  any  thing  that  went  forward 
lest  he  should  miss  the  smallest  sound  from  that  voice,  to  which 
he  paid  such  exclusive,  though  merited,  homage.  But  the  mo- 
ment that  voice  burst  forth,  the  attention  which  it  excited  on 
Mr.  Boswell,  amounted  almost  to  pain.  His  eyes  goggled  with 
eagerness  ;  he  leant  his  ear  almost  on  the  shoulder  of  the  doctor; 
and  his  mouth  dropped  open  to  catch  every  syllable  that  might 
be  uttered ;  nay,  he  seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a  word,  bat 
to  be  anxious  not  to  miss  a  breathing;  as  if  hoping  from  it 
latently,  or  mystically,  some  information." 

On  one  occasion  the  doctor  detected  Boswell,  or  Boxsy,  as  he 
called  him,  eavesdropping  behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  conversing 
with  Miss  Burney  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there,  sir  ?"  cried  he,  turning  round  angrily,  and  clapping  hit 
hand  upon  his  knee.    "  Go  to  the  table,  sir." 

Boswell  obeyed  with  an  air  of  affright  and  submission. 
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rawed  a  smile  on  every  face.  Scarce  had  he  taken  his  seat,  how- 
ever, at  a  distance,  than  impatient  to  get  again  at  the  side  of 
Johnson,  he  rose  and  was  running  off  in  quest  of  something  to 
show  him,  when  the  doctor  roared  after  him  authoritative^, 
4  What  are  you  thinking  of,  sir  ?  Why  do  yon  get  up  before  the 
doth  is  removed  ?  Come  back  to  your  place,  sir ;" — and  the  ob- 
sequious spaniel  did  as  he  was  commanded. — "  Running  about  in 
the  middle  of  meals  !"  muttered  the  doctor,  pursing  his  mouth 
at  the  same  time  to  restrain  his  rising  risibility. 

Boswell  got  another  rebuff  from  Johnson,  which  would  Lave 
demolished  any  other  man.  He  had  been  teasing  him  with  many 
direct  questions,  such  as  What  did  you  do,  sir  ? — What  did  you 
say,  sir  ?  until  the  great  philologist  became  perfectly  enraged. 
•*  I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question  P1  roared  he.  "  Don't  you 
consider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  I 
will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why ;  What  is  this  ?  What  is 
that  ?  Why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?" 
u  Why,  sir,"  replied  pil-garlick,  "  you  are  so  good  that  I  venture 
to  trouble  you."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  my  being  so  good  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill.11  "  You  have  but  two  topics, 
sir ;"  exclaimed  he  on  another  occasion,  "  yourself  and  me,  and 
I  am  sick  of  both." 

Boswell's  inveterate  disposition  to  toad,  was  a  sore  cause  of 
mortification  to  his  father,  the  old  laird  of  Auohinleck,  (or 
Affleck.)  He  had  been  annoyed  by  his  extravagant  devotion  to 
Paoli,  but  then  he  was  something  of  a  military  hero ;  but  this  tag- 
ging at  the  heels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  considered  a  kind  of 
pedagogue,  set  his  Scotch  blood  in  a  ferment.  "  There's  nae  hope 
for  Jamie,  mon,"  said  he  to  a  friend ;  "  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte 
What  do  you  think,  mon  ?     He's  done  wi'  Paoli ;  he's  off  wi'  th* 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ChuitfM  m  the  literary  Club. — Johnson's  objection  to  Ganick.— Election  of 

BoswelL 

The  Literary  Club  (as  we  have  termed  the  club  in  Gerard-street, 
though  it  took  that  name  some  time  later)  had  now  been  in  exist- 
ence several  years.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  chary  at  first  of 
its  exclusiveness,  and  opposed  to  its  being  augmented  in  num- 
ber. Not  long  after  its  institution,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  u  I  like  it  much,"  said  little  David, 
briskly ;  "  I  think  I  shall  be  of  you."  "  When  Sir  Joshua  men- 
tioned this  to  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  Boswell,  u  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  actor's  conceit.  '  He'll  be  of  us  V  growled  he. 
(  How  does  he  know  we  will  permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  Eng- 
land has  no  right  to  hold  such  language.9 " 

When  Sir  John  Hawkins  spoke  favorably  of  Garrick's  pre 
tensions,  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "he  will  disturb  us  by  his 
buffoonery."  In  the  same  spirit  he  declared  to  Mr.  Thrale,  that 
if  Garrick  should  apply  for  admission,  he  would  black-ball  him. 
tt  Who,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  Thrale,  with  surprise ;  "  Mr.  Garrick— 
yonr  friend,  your  companion — black-ball  him  !"  "  Why,  sir,M 
replied  Johnson,  "  I  love  my  little  David  dearly — better  than  all 
or  any  of  his  flatterers  do ;  but  surely  one  ought  to  sit  in  a  society 
like  ours, 

**  Unelbowed  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.'  * 
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The  rsclnainn  from  the  Hub  iru  n  sore  mortification  to  Hay- 
ek, though  he  bore  it  without  com  plaining.      He  could  not  help 
continually  to  nek  questions  about  it — what  wis  going  on  there— 
bother  he  waa  ever  the  subject  of  conversation      By  degrees  tho 
.igor  «f  tho  club  relaxed  !   aoine  of  the  members  grew  negligent 
Beauclcro  lost  bis  right  of  membership  by  neglecting  Ui  attend. 
*n  his  marriage,  however,  with   Lady   Diana  Spencer,   daughter 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  recently  divorced  from  ViTount 
inlingbroke,  be  had  claimed  am!   regained  his  scat  in  the  club 
L'bo  number  of  members  hud  likewise  l*™n  augmented.     The  pro 
sition  to  increase  it  originated  with  Goldsmith.     "  It  would 
ive,"  he  theuglit,  "on  agreeable   variety  to   their   meetings;   fhi 
there  can  be  nothing  new  amongst  us,"  said  he;  "  we  have  travelled 
over  each  other*!  minds."     Johnson  was  piqued  at  the  suggestion. 
u  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise 
you."     Sir  Joshua,  less  confident  in  the  exbaustless  fecundity  ot 
hi*  mind,  telt  and  acknowledged  the  force  of  Goldsmith's  sugges- 
tion.    Several  new  members,  therefore,  had  been  added  ;  the  first, 
to  bis  great  joy,  was  David  Oarrick.     Goldsmith,  who  waa  now 
on  cordial  terms  with  him,  had  tealously  promoted  hia  election, 
and  Johnson  had  given  it  his  warm  approbation.     Another  new 
member  was  Beauclere's  friend,  Lord  Charlemont ;  and  a  still 
more  important  one  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
famous  Orientalist,  at  that  time  a  young  lawyer  of  the  Temple 
and  a  distinguished  scholar. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  club,  Johnson  now  proposed 
his  devoted  follower,  Boawell,  as  a  member.  He  did  it  in  a  note 
addressed  to  Goldsmith,  who  presided  on  the  evening  of  the  23d 
of  April.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Ucanclere.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  club,  the  ballot  would  take  place  at  the 
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next  meeting  (on  the  30th);  there  was  an  intervening  week, 
therefore,  in  which  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  the  candidate. 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  discussions  that  took  place.  Boswell 
had  made  himself  absurd  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  very 
idea  of  his  admission  was  exceedingly  irksome  to  some  of  the  mem 
Ws.  "  The  honor  of  being  elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club.9 
said  the  Bishop  of  8t.  Asaph,  "  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  being 
representative  of  Westminster  and  Surrey :"  what  had  Boswell 
done  to  merit  such  an  honor  ?  What  chance  had  he  of  gaining 
it?  The  answer  was  simple:  he  had  been  the  persevering  wor- 
shipper, if  not  sycophant  of  Johnson.  The  great  lexicographei 
had  a  heart  to  be  won  by  apparent  affection ;  he  stood  forth  au- 
thoritatively in  support  of  his  vassal.  If  asked  to  state  the  merits 
of  the  candidate,  be  summed  them  up  in  an  indefinite  but  com- 
prehensive word  of  his  own  coining :  he  was  clubable.  He  more- 
over gave  significant  hints  that  if  Boswell  were  kept  out  be  should 
oppose  the  admission  of  any  other  candidate.  No  further  oppo- 
sition was  made ;  in  fact  none  of  the  members  had  been  no  fasti- 
dious and  exclusive  in  regard  to  the  club  as  Johnson  himself; 
and  if  he  were  pleased,  they  wero  easily  satisfied :  besides,  they 
knew  that  with  all  his  faults,  Boswell  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
and  possessed  lively  social  qualities.  » 

On  Friday,  when  the  ballot  was  to  take  place,  Beauclerc  gave 
a  dinner,  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  Boswell  met  several 
of  the  members  who  were  favorable  to  his  election.  After  dinner 
the  latter  adjourned  to  the  club,  leaving  Boswell  in  company  with 
Lady  Di  Beauclerc  until  the  fate  of  his  election  should  be  known. 
He  sat,  he  says,  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming 
conversation  of  Lady  Di  could  not  entirely  dissipate.  It  was  not 
long  before  tidings  were  brought  of  his  election,  and  he  was  coo- 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Dlcner  at  Ditly's. — Conversations  on  natural  history. — Intermeddling  of  Bos- 
well. — Dispute  about  toleration — Johnson's  rebuff  to  Goldsmith—- hit 
apology  -—-Man-worship.-— Doctors  Major  and  Minor.— A  farewell  visit. 

A  few  days  after  the  serio-comic  scene  of  the  elevation  of  Bos- 
well  into  the  Literary  Club,  we  find  that  indefatigable  biographer 
giving  particulars  of  a  dinuer  at  the  Dillys,  booksellers,  in  the 
Poultry,  at  which  he  met  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  with  several 
other  literary  characters.  His  anecdotes  of  the  conversation,  of 
course,  go  to  glorify  Dr.  Johnson ;  for,  as  he  observes  in  his 
biography,  "his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was 
interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this  work."  Still  on  the 
present,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  gives  unintentional  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  gleams  of  Goldsmith's  good  sense,  which  show  that 
the  latter  only  wanted  a  less  prejudiced  and  more  impartial 
reporter,  to  put  down  the  charge  of  colloquial  incapacity  so  un- 
justly fixed  upon  him.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
natural  history  of  birds,  a  beautiful  subject,  on  which  the  poet, 
from  his  recent  studies,  his  habits  of  observation,  and  his  natu- 
ral tastes,  must  have  talked  with  instruction  and  feeling;  yot, 
though  we  have  much  of  what  Johnpon  said,  we  have  only  a 
casual  remark  or  twe  of  Goldsmith.  One  was  on  the  migration 
of  swallows,  which  he  pronounced  partial ;  "  the  stronger  ones,' 
said  he,  "  migrate,  the  others  do  not" 


JafaMOB  leiiivi)  U>  the  brute  creation  tie  faculty  of  r 
"Wide,"  Mil  ho,  ■  build  by  instinct ;  they  cover  improve;  ttiej 
bsnld  their  Int  ue»t  as  well  as  any  one  they  ever  build  "  "Yet 
re  •*■,"  a  bast  vod  Goldsmith,  '■  if  you  Uko  away  a  bird's  nest 
wiik  the  eggs  in  it,  aba  will  make  a  slighter  aaaa  and  by  afaan." 
"Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "thai  U  beoeaee  at  Int  aha  he.  rafl 
nbm,and  makes  her  ml  deUberately.  la  the ewe  jMMfttM, 
A*  ia  preened  to  lay,  end  mast,  tamtam,  make  her  MM  ananUR 
««l  eoasaqaenUy  it  will  be  alight ■  "The  nidifaattam  nf  Mria* 
rejoined  Goldsmith,  "ia  what  ia  but  bm  ia  neianl  hnttors, 
shoagh  om  nf  tha  aaoat  carious  thing*  ia  it-  WhOa  waver- 
nation  waa  going  on  in  Uua  nlnoid,  agreeable  and  iiiaHnalJH 
manlier,  tbe  eternal  meddler  and  baay-body  Botwall,  mnat  intends, 
to  put  it  in  a  brawl.  The  Dillya  were  dissenters;  two  of  their 
guests  were  dissenting  clergymen  ;  another,  Mr.  Toplady,  waa  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  church.  Johnson,  himself  was  a 
aealous,  uncompromising  churchman.  None  but  a  marplot  like 
Boa  well,  would  have  thought,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such 
company,  to  broach  the  subject  of  religions  toleration ;  bat,  si 
has  been  well  observed,  "it  was  his  perverse  inclination  to  intro- 
duce suhjeots  that  he  hoped  would  produce  difference  and  debate.' 
In  the  present  instance  h«  gained  his  point  An  animated  dis- 
pute immediately  arose,  in  which,  according  to  BosweU'a  report, 
Johnson  monopolised  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation ;  not 
always  treating  the  dissenting  clergymen  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  even  once  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  mild  and 
amiable  Benoet  Langton  by  bis  harshness. 

Goldsmith-  mingled  a  little  in  the  dispute  and  with  soma 
advantage,  but  was  cut  short  by  flat  oontradictiona  when  moat  in 
the  right     He  sat  for  a  time  silent  but  impatient  under  sash 
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overbearing  dogmatism,  though  Boswell,  with  his  usual  misinter- 
pretation, attributes  his  "  restless  agitation  "  to  a  wish  to  get  in 
and  shine.  "  Finding  himself  excluded,"  continues  Boswell,  "  ho 
bad  taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for  a  time  with  it  in 
"bis  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who  at  the  end  of  a  long  night,  lingers 
for  a  little  while  to  see  if  he  can  have  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
finish  with  success."  Once  he  was  beginning  to  speak  when  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  his  attempt; 
whereupon  he  threw  down,  as  it  were,  his  hat  and  his  argument, 
and,  darting  an  angry  glance  at  Johnson,  exclaimed  in  a  bitter 
tone,  "  Take  it." 

Just  then  one  of  the  disputants  was  beginning  to  speak,  when 
Johnson  uttering  some  sound,  as  if  about  to  interrupt  him,  Gold- 
smith, according  to  Boswell,  seized  the  opportunity  to  vent  his 
own  envy  and  spleen  under  pretext  of  supporting  another  person. 
u  Sir,"  said  he  to  Johnson,  u  the  gentleman  has  heard  you  pa- 
tiently for  an  hour ;  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him."  It  was  a 
reproof  in  the  lexicographer's  own  style,  and  he  may  have  felt 
that  he  merited  it ;  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  be  reproved. 
u  Sir,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman ;  I 
was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  imper- 
tinent." Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  but  after  some  time  went  away, 
having  another  engagement. 

That  evening,  as  Boswell  was  on  the  way  with  Johnson  and 
Langton  to  the  club,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  make  some  dispar- 
aging remarks  on  Goldsmith,  which  he  thought  would  just  then  be 
acceptable  to  the  great  lexicographer.  "  It  was  a  pity,"  he  said, 
u  that  Goldsmith  would,  on  every  occasion,  endeavor  to  shine,  by 
which  he  so  often  exposed  himself"     Langton  contrasted  him 


with  Addison,  who,  content  with  the  fane  of  his  writings,  acknow- 
ledged biiaitclf  unfit  fur  conversation ;  and  on  bring  taxed  by  a  ladj 
with  silence  in  company,  replied,  ■  Madam,  I  hare  hut  nitH  ponoe  h 
ready  money,  bat  I  fan  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds  "  To  this 
Boswell  rejoined,  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  hi 
cabinet,  but  wn«  alnavn  talcing  out  bin  purse  ■  Yi-s.  sir,"  chuck- 
le! John  won,   ■  and  that  eo  often  an  empty  purse™ 

By  ilif  tiin.'  Johnson  arrived  at  tho  club,  bnwerer,  his  angry 
feelings  bad  subsided,  and  his  native  generosity  and  sense  of  ju> 
tie*  had  got  the  uppermost  He  found  Goldsmith  in  company 
with  Burke,  Garrick,  and  other  members,  but  sitting  silent  and 
apart,  "brooding,"  an  ltonwrll  nays,  ■  over  the  reprimand  he  had  re* 
oeiviid  "  John  son's  good  heart  learned  towards  him ;  and  knowing 
his  placable  nature,  "  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me,"  whispered 
he;  then,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "some- 
thing passed  to-day  where  you  and  I  dined — I  ask  your pardom.' 
The  ire  of  the  poet  was  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  his  grate- 
ful affection  for  the  magnanimous  though  sometimes  overbearing 
moralist,  rushed  to  his  heart.  "  It  must  be  much  from  you,  sir," 
said  he,  "  that  I  take  ill  I"  "  And  so,"  adds  Boswell,  "  the  differ- 
ence was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Gold- 
smith rattled  away  as  usual"  We  do  not  think  these  stories  tell 
to  the  poet's  disadvantage,  even  though  related  by  Boswell. 

Goldsmith,  with  all  his  modesty,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his 
proper  merit ;  and  must  have  felt  annoyed  at  times  at  being 
undervalued  and  elbowed  aside,  by  light-minded  or  dull  men,  is 
their  blind  and  exclusive  homage  to  the  literary  autocrat.  It 
iraa  a  fine  reproof  he  gave  to  Boswoll  on  one  occasion,  for  talking 
if  Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honor  of  exclusive  superiority 
*  Sir,  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  what  should  be  a  republic 
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On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  conversing  in  company  with 
great  vivacity,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  around 
him,  an  honest  Swiss  who  sat  near,  one  George  Michael  Noser, 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  perceiving  Dr.  Johnson  rolling 
himself  as  if  about  to  speak,  exclaimed,  "  Stay,  stay  I  Toe  tor 
Sbonaon  is  going  to  say  something."  "  And  are  yon  sure,  sir," 
replied  Goldsmith,  sharply,  "  that  you  can  comprehend  what  ho 
says?" 

This  clever  rebuke,  which  gives  the  main  zest  to  the  anecdote,  is 
omitted  by  Boswell,  who  probably  did  not  perceive  the  point  of  it 

He  relates  another  anecdote  of  tbe  kind  on  the  authority  of 
Johnson  himself.  The  latter  and  Goldsmith  were  one  evening 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  George  Graham,  a  master  of  Eton, 
who,  notwithstanding  tbe  sobriety  of  his  cloth,  bad  got  iotor- 
icatcd  "  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man  and  talking  to 
another."  "  Doctor,"  cried  be  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion  and  good- 
will, but  goggling  by  mistake  upon  Goldsmith,  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  you  at  Eton."  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  upon  yon,"  replied 
Goldsmith."  "  No,  no  1"  cried  tbe  other  eagerly ;  "  'tis  not  you 
I  mean,  Doctor  Minor,  'tis  Doctor  Major  there."  "  You  may 
sasily  conceive,"  said  Johnson  in  relating  the  anecdote,  "  what 
effect  this  bad  upon  Goldsmith,  who  was  irascible  as  a  hornet" 
The  only  comment,  however,  which  be  is  said  to  have  made,  par 
takes  more  of  quaint  and  dry  humor  than  bitterness:  "That 
Graham,"  said  he,  "  is  enough  to  make  one  commit  suicide."  What 
more  could  bo  said  to  express  tbe  intolerable  nuisance  of  a  con- 
summate tore? 

We  have  now  given  tbe  last  scenes  between  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  which  stand  recorded  by  Boswell.  Tbe  Utter  called  on 
the  poet  a  few  days  after  the  dinner  at  Ditty's,  to  take  leave  oi 
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him  prior  to  departing  for  Scotland ;  yet,  even  in  this  last  inter- 
view, he  contrives  to  get  up  a  charge  of  "  jealousy  and  envy. f 
Goldsmith,  he  would  fain  persuade  us,  is  very  angry  that  Johnson 
is  going  to  travel  with  him  in  Scotland ;  and  endeavors  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  will  be  a  dead  weight  "  to  lug  along  through 
the  Highlands  and  Hebrides."  Any  one  else,  knowing  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  Johnson,  would  have  thought  the  same ;  and 
no  one  but  Boswell  would  have  supposed  his  office  of  bear-leader 
to  the  ursa  major  a  thing  to  be  envied.* 

•  One  of  Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.  Wolcot)  most  amusing  jeux  <te*prit  is  tti 
Songrat  ilatory  epistle  to  Boswell  on  this  tour,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  few 

O  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  what  e'er  thy  name, 
Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 
Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth, 
To  eat  M'Pherson  'midst  his  native  north ; 
To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 
And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Bless'd  be  thy  labors,  most  adventurous  Bozzy, 

Bold  rival  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Piozzi ; 

Hea/ens!  with  what  laurels  shall  thy  head  be  crown'dl 

A  grove,  a  forest,  shall  thy  ears  surround  ! 

Yes !  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  blaze, 

And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rays, 

Thee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail, 

A  lively,  bouncing  cracker  at  his  tail  I 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

f  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Disappointment  — Negttgevt 
fabip. — Application  for  a  pension. — Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth. — Pobttc 
tion. — A  high-minded  rebuke. 

>rks  which  Goldsmith  had  still  in  hand  being  already  paid 

I  the  money  gone,  some  new  scheme  must  be  devised  to 

for  the  past  and  the  future — for  impending  debts  which 

ined  to  crush  him,  and  expenses  which  were  continually 

ising.     He  now  projected  a  work  of  greater  compass  than 

le  had  yet  undertaken ;  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

comprehensive  scale,  which  was  to  occupy  a  number  of  vo- 

3.     For  this  he  received  promises  of  assistance  from  several 

rful  hands.     Johnson  was  to  contribute  an  article  on  ethics ; 

:e,  an  abstract  of  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 

say  on  the  Berkleyan  system  of  philosophy,  and  others  on 

cal  science;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  essay  on  painting; 

Jarrick,  while  he  undertook  on  his  own  part  to  furnish  an 

on  acting,  engaged  Dr.  Burney  to  contribute  an  article  on 

5.     Here  was  a  great  array  of  talent  positively  engaged, 

•  other  writers  of  eminence  were  to  be  sought  for  the  various 

rtmente  of  science.     Goldsmith  was  to  edit  the  whole.     An 

rtaking  of  this  kind,  while  it  did  not  incessantly  task  and 

ist  his  inventive  powers  by  original  composition,  would  give 


lis  nurm  Dountim 


agreeable  and  profitable  exercise  to  bis  taste  sad  judgment  is 
■sleeting,  compiling,  ami  arranging,  and  be  calculated  to  difct 
•H' t- 1-  the  whole  the  acknowledged  graces  of  hi*  style. 

He  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  th*  plau,  which  is  said  by  Bishop 
Percy,  who  aaw  it,  to  bate  been  written  with  uncommon  ability, 
Hid  t'j  have  bad  that  perspicuity  and  elegance  for  which  bit 
Writings  are  remarkable.  This  paper,  unfortunately,  is  no  longer 
h  existence. 

G»ldiuiilb'»  expectations,  always  sanguine  respecting  any  new 
■tan,  were  rained  to  an  extraordinary  height  by  the  present  pro- 
ject; and  well  they  might  be,  when  we  consider  the  pnwerfal 
•DadjutoM  already  pledged.  Th«y  were  doomed,  howerer.  W 
flouiplctc  disappointment  Da  vies,  the  bibliopole  of  Ku*sell-«trreL 
lota  u  into  the  secret  of  this  failure.  "  The  booksellers,"  said 
he,  "  notwithstanding  they  had  a  rery  good  opinion  of  faia  abili- 
tiea,  yet  were  startled  at  the  balk,  importance,  and  expense  of  so 
great  an  undertaking,  the  fate  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  taw 
industry  of  a  man  with  whose  indolence  of  temper  sad  method 
of  procrastination  they  bad  long  been  acquainted. " 

Goldsmith  certainly  gave  reason  for  some  such  distrust  by 
the  heedlessness  with  which  he  conducted  his  literary  undertak- 
ings. Those  unfinished,  but  paid  for,  would  be  suspended  b 
make  way  for  some  job  that  was  to  provide  for  present  pctisstitisi 
Those  thus  hsstily  taken  up  would  be  as  hastily  executed,  sad 
toe  whole,  however  pressing,  would  be  shored  aside  sod  left  "si 
loose  ends,"  on  some  sudden  call  to  social  enjoyment  or  rem* 
ation. 

Cradock  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Goldsmith  was 
hard  at  work  on  his  Natural  History,  he  sent  to  Dr.  Percy  sud 
himself,  entreating  them  to  finish  some  pages  of  his  work  whi"S 
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lay  upon  his  table,  and  for  which  the  press  was  urgent,  he  being 
detained  by  other  engagements  at  Windsor.  They  met  by  appoint- 
ment at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  they  found  every  thing 
in  disorder,  and  costly  books  lying  scattered  about  on  the  tables 
and  on  the  floor ;  many  of  the  books  on  natural  history  which  he 
had  recently  consulted  lay  open  among  uncorrected  proof-sheets. 
Tho  subject  in  hand,  and  from  which  he  had  suddenly  broken  off, 
related  to  birds.  "  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  birds  ?"  asked 
Dr.  Percy,  smiling.  "  Not  an  atom/!  replied  Gradock ;  "  do  you?" 
"  Not  1 1  I  scarcely  know  a  goose  from  a  swan :  however,  let  us 
try  what  we  can  do."  They  set  to  work  and  completed  their 
friendly  task.  Goldsmith,  however,  when  he  came  to  revise  it, 
made  such  alterations  that  they  could  neither  of  them  recognise 
their  own  share.  The  engagement  at  Windsor,  which  had  thus 
caused  Goldsmith  to  break  off  suddenly  from  his  multifarious 
engagements,  was  a  party  of  pleasure  with  some  literary  ladies. 
Another  anecdote  was  current,  illustrative  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  he  executed  works  requiring  accuracy  and  research. 
On  the  22d  of  June  he  had  received  payment  in  advance  for  a 
Grecian  History  in  two  volumes,  though  only  one  was  finished. 
As  he  was  pushing  on  doggedly  at  the  second  volume,  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  called  in.  u  You  are  the  man  of  all  others  I  wish  to 
see,"  cried  the  poet,  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  reference  to 
bis  books.  "  What  was  the  name  of  that  Indian  king  who  gave 
Alexander  the  Great  so  much  trouble  ?"  "  Montezuma,"  replied 
Gibbon,  sportively.  The  heedless  author  was  about  committing 
the  name  to  paper  without  reflection,  when  Gibbon  pretended  to 
recollect  himself,  and  gave  the  true  name,  Porus. 

This  story,  very  probably,  was  a  sportive  exaggeration ;  but 

it  was  a  multiplicity  of  anecdotes  like  this  and  the  preceding  one 

15* 
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sat  regard  to  tasir  mmmI  Mi:  mhIihm«m1mm 
of  Goldsmith,  however,  wen  hid  before  Ums,  they  met  no  favor. 
The  sin  of  sturdy  independence  lay  at  hii  door.  He  had  refused 
to  become  a  ministerial  hack  when  offered  a  carte  biandte  by  Par- 
son  Scott,  the  cabinet  emissary.  The  wondering  parson  had  left 
biro  in  poverty  and  " kit  garrtl"  and  then  the  ministry  wen 
disposed  to  suffer  him  to  remain. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Seattle  comes  ont  with  his  Eemy  on 
Troth,  and  all  the  orthodox  world  an  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of 
contagions  ecstasy.  He  is  eried  np  aa  the  great  ebampion  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  modern  philosopher*  and  in- 
fidels ;  he  is  feted  and  flattered  in  every  way.  He  receives  at 
Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  at  the  same 
time  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "The  king  sends  for  him,  praiM 
his  Essay,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

Goldsmith  feels  more  acutely  the  denial  of  a  pension  to  him- 
self when  one  has  thus  been  given  unsolicited  to  a  man  he  misfit 
without  vanity  oonsider  so  much  his  inferior.  He  was  not  one 
to  conceal  his  feelings.    "  Hera's  such  a  stir,"  said  be  one  day  H 
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Thrale's  table,  "  about  a  fellow  that  has  written  one  book,  and  I 
have  written  so  many  !" 

"  Ah,  Doctor ! "  exclaimed  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  oaasti* 
moods,  "there  go  two  and  forty  sixpences,  you  know,  to  one 
guinea."  This  is  one  of  the  cuts  at  poor  Goldsmith  in  which 
Johnson  went  contrary  to  head  and  heart  in  his  We  for  saying 
what  is  called  a  "  good  thing."  No  one  knew  better  than  him- 
self the  comparative  superiority  of  the  writings  of  Goldsmith ; 
but  the  jingle  of  the  sixpences  and  the  guinea  was  not  to  be 
resisted. 

u  Every  body,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  loves  Dr.  Boattie 
but  Goldsmith,  who  says  he  caunot  bear  the  sight  of  so  much  ap 
plause  as  thev  all  bestow  upon  him.  Did  he  not  tell  us  so  him 
self  no  one  would  believe  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill-natured." 

He  told  them  so  himself  because  he  was  too  open  and  unre- 
served to  disguise  his  reelings,  and  because  he  really  considered 
the  praise  lavished  on  Beattie  extravagant,  as  in  fact  it  was.  It 
was  all,  of  course,  set  down  to  sheer  envy  and  un charitableness. 
To  add  to  his  annoyance,  he  found  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, joining  in  the  universal  adulation.  He  had  painted  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Beattie  decked  in  the  doctor's  robes  in  which 
he  had  figured  at  Oxford,  with  the  Essay  on  Truth  under  his  arm 
and  the  angel  of  truth  at  his  side,  while  Voltaire  figured  as  one 
of  the  demons  of  infidelity,  sophistry,  and  falsehood,  driven  into 
atter  darkness. 

Goldsmith  had  known  Voltaire  in  early  life ;  he  had  been  his 

admirer  and  his  biographer ;  he  grieved  to  find  him  receiving  such 

an  insult  from  the  classic  pencil  of  his  friend.     "  It  is  unworthy 

of  you,"  said  ho  to  Sir  Joshua,  "  to  debase  so  high  a  genius  as 

•Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer  as  Beattie.     Beattie  and  his 
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book  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years,  while  Voltaire's  fame  will  last 
for  ever.  Take  care  it  does  not  perpetuate  this  picture  to  the 
shame  of  such  a  man  as  you."  This  noble  and  high-minded  re- 
buke is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  any  reproachful  wordi 
between  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
it  did  not  destroy  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 


) 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

Toil  without  h)pe.— The  Poet  in  the  green-room — in  the  nYwer  garden— 
at  Vauxhall— dissipation  without  gayety. — Cradock  in  town — friendly 
sympathy— a  parting  scene— an  invitation  to  pleasure. 

Thwarted  in  the  plans  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  had 
recently  cheered  and  animated  him,  Goldsmith  found  the  labor 
at  his  half-finished  tasks  doubly  irksome  from  the  consciousness 
that  the  completion  of  them  could  not  relieve  him  from  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  impaired  health,  also,  rendered 
him  less  capable  than  formerly  of  sedentary  application,  and  con- 
tinual perplexities  disturbed  the  flow  of  thought  necessary  for 
original  composition.  He  lost  his  usual  gayety  and  good-humor, 
and  became,  at  times,  peevish  and  irritable.  Too  proud  of  spirit 
to  seek  sympathy  or  relief  from  his  friends,  for  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  errors  and  extra- 
vagance ;  and  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  make  known  their  amount, 
he  buried  his  cares  and  anxieties  in  his  own  bosom,  and  endca 
vorcd  in  company  to  keep  up  his  usual  air  of  gayety  and 'uncon- 
cern. This  gave  his  conduct  an  appearance  of  fitfulness  and 
caprice,  varying  suddenly  from  moodiness  to  mirth,  and  from 
silent  gravity  to  shallow  laughter ;  causing  surprise  and  ridiculo 
in  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  sickness  of  heart  which  lav 
beneath. 
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wore  entertained,  as  usual,  with  Goldsmith's  absurdity."  With 
Beauclero  every  thing  was  absurd  that  was  not  polished  and 
pointed.  Id  another  letter  he  threatens,  unless  Lord  Charle- 
mont  returns  to  England,  to  bring  over  the  whole  club,  and  let 
them  loose  upon  him  to  drive  him  home  bj  their  peculiar  habits 
of  annoyance — Johnson  shall  spoil  his  books;  Goldsmith  shall 
pull  hit  fiower* ;  and  last,  and  most  intolerable  of  all,  Boawell 
shall— talk  to  him.  It  would  appear  that  the  poet,  who  had  s 
passion  for  flowers,  was  apt  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  the 
gardon  when  on  a  visit  to  a  country  seat,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  flower-beds  and  the  despair  of  the  gardener. 

The  summer  wore  heavily  away  with  Goldsmith.  He  had 
not  his  usual  solace  of  a  country  retreat ;  his  health  was  impaired 
and  his  spirits  depressed.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perceived 
the  state  of  his  mind,  kindly  gave  him  much  of  his  company.  Is 
the  course  of  their  interchange  of  thought,  Goldsmith  suggested 
to  him  the  story  of  Ugolino,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil  Thf 
pointing  founded  on  it  remains  a  memento  of  their  friendship. 
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On  the  4th  of  August  we  find  them  together  at  Vauxhall ; 
at  that  time  a  place  in  high  vogue,  and  which  had  onee  been  to 
Goldsmith  a  scene  of  oriental  splendor  and  delight  We  have, 
in  fact,  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  picture  of  it  as  it  had  struck 
him  in  former  years  and  in  his  happier  moods.  "  Upon  entering 
the  gardens,"  says  the  Chinese  philosopher,  "  I  found  every  sense 
occupied  with  more  than  expected  pleasure;  the  lights  every 
where  glimmering  through  the  scarcely-moving  trees ;  the  full- 
bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  natural 
concert  of  the  birds  in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vieing 
with  that  which  was  formed  by  art ;  the  company  gayly  dressed, 
looking  satisfaction,  and  the  tables  spread  with  various  delicacies, 
all  conspired  to  fill  my  imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness 
of  the  Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion."* 

Every  thing  now,  however,  is  seen  with  different  eyes ;  with 
him  it  is  dissipation  without  pleasure ;  and  he  finds  it  impossible 
any  longer,  by  miugling  in  the  gay  and  giddy  throng  of  apparently 
prosperous  and  happy  beings,  to  escape  from  the  carking  care 
which  is  clinging  to  his  heart. 

His  kind  friend,  Cradock,  came  up  to  town  towards  autumn, 
when  all  the  fashionable  world  was  in  the  country,  to  give  his 
wife  the  benefit  of  a  skilful  dentist  He  took  lodgings  in  Nor- 
folk-street, to  be  in  Goldsmith's  neighborhood,  and  passed  most 
of  his  mornings  with  him.  "  I  found  him,"  he  says,  "  much 
altered  and  at  times  very  low.  He  wished  me  to  look  over  and 
revise  some  of  his  works ;  but,  with  a  select  friend  or  two,  I  was 
more  pressing  that  he  should  publish  by  subscription  his  two 
celebrated  poems  of  the  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village  with 

•  Citixer  of  the  World.    Let.  LXXI. 
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Poor  Goldsmith  iu,  in  fact,  gathering  together  the  frag- 
ments of  his  shipwreck ;  the  notes  and  essays,  and  memoranda 
eollcoted  for  his  dictionary,  and  proposed  to  found  on  them  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  to  be  entitled  "  A  Survey  of  Experimental 
Philosophy." 

The  plan  of  the  subscription  came  to  nothing,  asd  the  pro- 
jected survey  never  was  executed.  The  bead  might  yet  devise, 
but  the  heart  was  failing  him ;  his  talent  at  hoping,  which  gave 
him  buoyancy  to  carry  out  his  enterprises,  was  almost  at  an  end. 

Cradook's  farewell  scene  with  him  is  told  in  a  simple  but  touch- 
ing manner 

"  The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leicestershire,  I  insisted 
upon  his  dining  with  us  He  replied,  '  I  will,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion, that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  eat  any  thing.'  'Nay,'  said  I, 
'this  answer  is  absolutely  unkind,  for  I  haj  hoped,  as  we  are 
supplied  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  that  you  would  have  named 
something  you  might  have  relished.1     'Well.'  was  the  reply,  'if 
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you  will  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cradock,  I  will  certainly  wait 
upon  you.' 

"  The  doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  my  apartments,  newspapers 
and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink  he  amused  himself  as  well 
as  he  could.  I  had  ordered  from  the  tavern  some  fish,  a  roasted 
joint  of  lamb,  and  a  tart ;  and  the  doctor  either  sat  down  or 
walked  about  just  as  he  pleased.  After  dinner  he  took  some 
wine  with  biscuits ;  but  I  was  obliged  soon  to  leave  him  for  a  while, 
as  I  had  matters  to  Bettle  prior  to  my  next  day's  journey.  On  my 
return  coffee  was  ready,  and  the  doctor  appeared  more  cheerful 
(for  Mrs.  Cradock  was  always  rather  a  favorite  with  him),  and  in 
the  evening  he  endeavored  to  talk  and  remark  as  usual,  but  all 
was  force.  He  stayed  till  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him 
safe  home,  and  we  most  cordially  shook  hands  at  the  Temple  gate." 
Cradock  little  thought  that  this  was  to  be  their  final  parting 
He  looked  back  to  it  with  mournful  recollections  in  after  years, 
and  lamented  that  he  had  not  remained  longer  in  town  at  every 
inconvenience,  to  solace  the  poor  broken-spirited  poet 

The  latter  continued  in  town  all  the  autumn.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Opera  House,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mrs.  Yates, 
an  actress  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  delivered  a  poetical 
exordium  of  his  composition.  Beauolerc,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Gharlemont,  pronounced  it  very  good,  and  predicted  that  it  would 
soon  be  in  all  the  papers.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  ever  published.  In  his  fitful  state  of  mind  Goldsmith  may 
have  taken  no  care  about  it,  and  thus  it  has  been  lost  to  the 
world,  although  it  was  received  with  great  applause  by  a  crowded 
and  brilliant  audience. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaxs  through  the  gloom  that  was  ga 
thering  over  the  poet     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  receiver 
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sixty  panda  m  mi  asked  for,  few  faaraaaing  fee  loan  to  oaa 
handred;  to  bun  tba  fayawat,  ba  now  oflsra,  besides  New 
bery's  note,  fee  transfer  of  fee  comedy  of  fee  Good-natured  Han 
to  Drury  Lane,  with  such  alteration!  u  Garrick  may  suggest 
Garrick,  in  reply,  evades  the  offer  of  the  altered  comedy,  alludes 
significantly  to  a  new  one  which  Goldsmith  had  talked  of  writing 
for  him,  and  offers  to  famish  the  money  required  on  his  own 
acceptance. 

The  reply  of  Goldsmith  bespeaks  a  heart  brimful  of  gratitude 
and  overflowing  with  fond  anticipations  of  Barton  and  fee  smiles 
of  its  fair  residents.  "  Hy  dear  friend,"  writes  he,  "  I  thank  you 
I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  serve  yon.  I  shall  have  a  comedy 
for  you  in  a  season,  or  two  at  farthest,  that  I  believe  will  be 
worth  yonr  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I  will  make  it  a  fine  thing 
You  shall  have  the  refusal.  *  *  •  *  I  will  draw  upon  yon 
one  month  after  date  for  sixty  pounds,  and  your  acceptance  will 
be  ready  money,  part  of  which  I  wait  to  go  down  to  Burton  with 
May  Gcd  preserve  my  honest  little  man,  for  he  has  my  heart 
Ever,  "  Oliver  Gouissora" 
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And  having  thus  scrambled  together  a  little  pocket-money,  by 
hard  contrivance,  poor  Goldsmith  turns  his  baok  upon  care  and 
trouble,  and  Temple  quarters,  to  forget  for  a  time  his  desolate 
bachelorhood  in  the  family  circle  and  a  Christmas  fireside  at 
Barton. 
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CHAPTER  XL1V. 

A  return  to  drudgery — forced  gayety — retreat  to  the  country — the  poem  ot 
Retaliation. — Portrait  of  Garrick — of  Goldsmith — of  Reynolds. — fllneai  of 
the  Poet— his  death — grief  of  his  friends. — A  last  word  respecting  tht 
Jessamy  Bride. 

* 

The  Barton  festivities  are  over ;  Christmas,  with  -all  its  home- 
felt  revelry  of  the  heart,  has  passed  like  a  dream ;  the  Je&samy 
Bride  has  beamed  her  last  smile  upon  the*  poor  poet,  and  the 
early  part  of  1774  finds  him  in  his  now  dreary  bachelor  abode  in 
the  Temple,  toiling  fitfully  and  hopelessly  at  a  multiplicity  of 
tasks.  His  Animated  Nature,  so  long  delayed,  so  often  inter- 
rupted, is  at  length  announced  for  publication,  though  it  has  yet 
to  receive  a  few  finishing  touches.  He  is  preparing  a  third  His- 
tory of  England,  to  be  compressed  and  condensed  in  one  volume, 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He  is  revising  his  Inquiry  into  Polite 
Learning,  for  which  he  receives  the  pittance  of  five  guineas,  much 
needed  in  his  present  scantiness  of  purse ;  he  is  arranging  his 
Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  he  is  translating  the 
Comic  Romance  of  Scarron.  Such  is  a  part  of  the  various 
labors  of  a  drudging,  depressing  kind,  by  which  his  head  if 
made  weary  and  his  heart  faint.  "  If  there  is  a  mental  drudg 
cry,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lace* 
rates  the  nerves,  like  the  toil  of  a  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted 
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by  literary  composition,  when  the  heart  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
work  upon  which  the  head  is  employed.  Add  to  the  unhappy 
author's  task  sickness,  sorrow,  or  the  pressure  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  labor  of  the.  bondsman  becomes  light  in 
comparison."  Goldsmith  again  makes  an  effort  to  rally  his 
spirits  by  going  into  gay  society.  "  Our  club,"  writes  Beau- 
elero  to  Charlemont,  on  the  1 2th  of  February,  "  has  dwin- 
dled away  to  nothing.  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith  have  got  into 
such  a  round  of  pleasures  that  they  have  no  time."  This  shows 
how  little  Beauclerc  was  the  companion  of  the  poet's  mind,  or 
could  judge  of  him  below  the  surface.  Reynolds,  the  kind  parti- 
cipator in  joyless  dissipation,  could  have  told  a  different  story  of 
his  companion's  heart-sick  gayety. 

In  this  forced  mood  Goldsmith  gave  entertainments  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple  ;  the  last  of  which  was  a  dinner  to  John- 
son, Reynolds,  and  others  of  his  intimates,  who  partook  with 
sorrow  and  reluctance  of  his  imprudent  hospitality.  The  first 
course  vexed  them  by  its  needless  profusion.  When  a  second, 
equally  extravagant,  was  served  up,  Johnson  and  Reynolds  de- 
clined to  partake  of  it ;  the  rest  of  the  company,  understanding 
their  motives,  followed  their  example,  and  the  dishes  went  from 
the  table  untastcd.  Goldsmith  felt  sensibly  this  silent  and  well 
intended  rebuke 

The  gayeties  of  society,  however,  cannot  medicine  for  any 
length  of  time  a  mind  diseased.  Wearied  by  the  distractions  and 
harassed  by  the  expenses  of  a  town  life,  which  he  had  not  the 
discretion  to  regulate,  Goldsmith  took  the  resolution  too  tardily 
adopted,  of  retiring  to  the  serene  quiet,  and  cheap  and  health- 
ful pleasures  of  the  country,  and  of  passing  only  two  months  o» 

tho  year  in  London.     He  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  sell 
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his  right  in  the  Temple  chambers,  and  in  the  month  of  M*rch 
retired  to  his  country  quarters  at  Hyde,  there  to  devote  himseli 
to  toil.  At  this  dispirited  juncture  when  inspiration  seemed  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  poetic  fire  extinguished,  a  spark  fell  on  his 
combustible  imagination  and  set  it  in  a  blase. 

He  belonged  to  a  temporary  association  of  men  of  talen^ 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  who  dined  together 
occasionally  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house.  At  these  dinners, 
as  usual,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  arrive.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  more  dilatory  than  usual,  a  whim  seized  the  com- 
pany to  write  epitaphs  on  him,  as  "  The  late  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  and 
several  were  thrown  off  in  a  playful  vein,  hitting  off  his  pecu- 
liarities. The  only  one  extant  was  written  by  Garrick,  and  has 
been  preserved,  very  probably,  by  its  pungency : 

"  Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  poU." 

Goldsmith  did  not  relish  the  sarcasm,  especially  as  coming 
from  such  a  quarter.  He  was  not  very  ready  at  repartee ;  but 
he  took  his  time,  and  in  the  interval  of  his  various  tasks,  con* 
oocted  a  series  of  epigrammatic  sketches,  under  the  title  ol 
Retaliation,  in  which  the  characters  of  his  distinguished  inti- 
mates were  admirably  hit  off,  with  a  mixture  of  generous  praise 
and  good-humored  raillery.  In  fact  the  poem  for  its  graphic 
truth ;  its  nice  discrimination ;  its  terse  good  sense,  and  its 
shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  have  electrified  the  club 
almost  as  much  as  the  first  appearance  of  The  Traveller,  and  let 
them  still  deeper  into  the  character  and  talents  of  the  man  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  butt.     Retaliation,  in 
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a  word,  closed  his  accounts  with  the  club,  and  balanced  all  his 
previous  deficiencies. 

The  portrait  of  David  Garrick,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
in  the  poem.  When  the  poet  came  to  touch  it  off,  he  had  some 
larking  piques  to  gratify,  which  the  recent  attack  had  revived. 
He  may  have  forgotten  David's  cavalier  treatment  of  him,  in  the 
sarly  days  of  his  comparative  obscurity ;  he  may  have  forgiven 
his  refusal  of  his  plays ;  but  Garrick  had  been  capricious  in  his 
conduct  in  the  times  of  their  recent  intercourse:  sometimes 
treating  him  with  gross  familiarity,  at  other  times  affecting  dig- 
nity and  reserve,  and  assuming  airs  of  superiority ;  frequently 
he  had  been  facetious  and  witty  in  company  at  his  expense,  and 
lastly  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  oouplet  just  quoted.  Goldsmith, 
therefore,  touched  off  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  character 
with  a  free  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  side  hit  at  his  old 
rival,  Kelly,  and  his  critical  persecutor,  Kenriok,  in  making  them 
sycophantic  satellites  of  the  actor.  Goldsmith,  however,  was 
void  of  gall  even  in  his  revenge,  and  his  very  satire  was  more 
humorous  than  caustic : 

M  Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor,  confessed  without  rival  to  shine  ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line : 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colon  he  spread, 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  turo'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 


Wb>  pcppci'd  th>  U^X  «M  MM  W  |lMM. 

But  Irt  ss  be  candid,  Mid  speak  <wt  «u  mind, 

IT  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  ihtm  ji  kind. 

Ye  Kenncks.  ye  Kelly  a,  and  Wuodfnlls  ao  grave, 

Wlui  a  commerce  was  youra,  while  you  got  sad  yon  g 

How  Ji  J  Grub-street  re-echo  the  thorns  thai  you  raise 

Wliile  Ik  was  boRoaciiutd  and  you  were  be -praised  ! 

Rut  peace  tn  his  spirit,  wherever  ii  flies, 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies: 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 

Shall  still  be  hia  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 

Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love. 

And  Besumonis  and  Bens  be  his  Kelly*  above." 

This  portion  of  Retaliation  soon  brought  a  retort 
lick,  which  we  insert,  as  giving  something  of  a  likenea 
smith,  though  in  broad  caricature : 

-  Here,  Hennea,  asjj  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  frllow : 
Ritfht  and  wrolur  shall  be  tumbled.  mmJi  sold  and  asm 
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With  the  lore  of  a  wench  let  his  writings  be  chaste ; 

Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  lips  with  fine  taste : 

That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 

8et  fire  to  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 

For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it, 

This  scholar,  rake,  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet. 

Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame, 

And  among  brother  mortals  be  Goldsmith  his  name  ; 

When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shall  appear, 

You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him,  to  make  us  sport  here." 

The  charge  of  raking,  so  repeatedly  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
lines,  must  be  considered  a  sportive  one,  founded,  perhaps,  on  an 
incident  or  two  within  Garrick's  knowledge,  but  not  borne  out 
by  the  course  of  Goldsmith's  life.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  ten- 
der sentiment  for  the  sex,  but  perfectly  free  from  libertinism. 
Neither  was  he  an  habitual  gamester.  The  strictest  scrutiny 
has  detected  no  settled  vice  of  the  kind.  He  was  fond  of  a  game 
of  cards,  but  an  unskilful  and  careless  player.  Cards  in  those 
days  were  universally  introduced  into  society.  High  play  was, 
in  fact,  a  fashionable  amusement,  as  at  one  time  was  deep  drink- 
ing ;  and  a  man  might  occasionally  lose  large  sums,  and  be  be- 
guiled into  deep  potations,  without  incurring  the  character  of  a 
gamester  or  a  drunkard.  Poor  Goldsmith,  on  his  advent  into 
high  society,  assumed  fine  notions  with  fine  clothes;  he  was 
thrown  occasionally  among  high  players,  men  of  fortune  who 
could  sport  their  cool  hundreds  as  carelessly  as  his  early  com- 
rades at  Ballymahon  could  their  half-crowns.  Being  at  all 
times  magnificent  in  money  matters,  he  may  have  played  with 
them  in  their  own  way,  without  considering  that  what  was  sport 
to  them  to  him  was  ruin.     Indeed  part  of  his  financial  embar 
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rassments  may  have  arisen  from  1  rases  of  the  kind,  incurred  in 
advertently,  not  in  the  indulgence  of  a  habit  tt  I  do  not  believe 
Goldsmith  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  gamester,"  said  one  of 
his  contemporaries ;  u  he  liked  cards  very  well,  as  other  people  do 
and  lost  and  won  occasionally ;  but  as  far  as  I  saw  or  heard,  and 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing,  never  any  considerable  sum. 
If  he  gamed  with  any  one,  it  was  probably  with  Beauolero,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  such  was  the  case." 

Retaliation,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  thrown  off  is 
parts,  at  intervals,  and  was  never  completed.  Some  characters, 
originally  intended  to  be  introduced,  remained  unattempted ;  others 
were  but  partially  sketched — such  was  the  one  of  Reynolds,  the 
friend  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  commenced  with  a  felicity  whioh 
makes  us  regret  that  it  should  remain  unfinished. 

"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  yon  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing: 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 
By  flattery  unspoiled"  

The  friendly  portrait  stood  unfinished  on  the  easel ;  the  hand 
of  the  artist  had  failed !  An  access  of  a  local  complaint,  under 
whioh  he  had  suffered  for  some  time  past,  added  to  a  general 
prostration  of  health,  brought  Goldsmith  back  to  town  before  he 
had  well  settled  himself  in  the  oountry.     The  local  complaint 
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led,  but  was  followed  by  a  low  nervous  fever.     lie  was  not 
of  his  oritical  situation,  and  intended  to  be  at  the  club  on 
5th  of  March,  on  whioh  occasion  Charles  Fox,  Sir  Charles 
ury  (one  of  the  Horneck  connection),  and  two  other  new 
»rs  were  to  be  present     In  the  afternoon,  however,  he  felt 
well  as  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  his  symptoms  soon  acquired 
lent  force  to  keep  him  there.     His  malady  fluctuated  for 
ri  days,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  but  they 
d  fallacious.     He  had  skilful  medical  aid  and  faithful  nurs- 
out  he  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and 
isted  in  the  use  of  James's  powders,  which  he  had  once  found 
ficial,  but  which  were  now  injurious  to  him.     His  appetito 
gone,  his  strength  failed  him,  but  his  mind  remained  clear, 
was  perhaps  too  active  for  his  frame.     Anxieties  and  disap- 
tments  which  had  previously  sapped  his  constitution,  doubt- 
aggravated  his  present  complaint  and  rendered  him  sleepless, 
jply  to  an  inquiry  of  his  physician,  he  acknowledged  that  his 
I  was  ill  at  ease.     This  was  his  last  reply :  he  was  too  weak 
Ik,  and  in  general  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said  to  him. 
ank  at  last  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  it  was  hoped  a  favorable 
i  had  arrived.     He  awoke,  however,  in  strong  convulsions, 
b  continued  without  intermission  until  he  expired,  on  the 
,h  of  April,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  being  in  the 
•sixth  year  of  his  age. 

lis  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary  world,  and  a  deep 
tion  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimates  and  friends ;  for,  with  all 
bibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was  fully  as  much  beloved  as  he 
admired.  Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into  tears. 
Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his  pencil  for  the  day,  and 
ed  more  than  he  had  done  in  times  of  great  family  dis 


t  abroad  at  the  limn  of  hi*  death,"  writes  th  M'boo- 
o  v.. ml)  whom  when  in  dintreas  lie  bad  employed  as  an 
and  I  a  |  I  bit  tori  j  when  the  intelligence  Ural 
reached  me.  A  blank  rant  ovw  my  heart  as  if  I  bad  lost  one 
of  my  nearest  relative*,  and  was  followed  for  some  days  by  » 
feeling  of  despondency"  Jolmsou  felt  the  blow  deeply  and 
gloomily.  In  writing  some  time  afterwards  to  Boswell,  he  ob 
served  ■  Of  poor  Dr  Goldsmith  there  is  little  lo  be  told  mure 
than  tho  paper*  hare  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever,  made 
I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  linen*  in  ens  of  mind  His  debts 
began  to  1*  heavy,  and  all  bis  resources  wore  exhausted.  Sir 
Joshna  is  of  opinion  that  ho  owed  no  leas  than  two  thousand 
pounds.     Was  ever  poet  so  lru*ted  before?" 

Among  bia  debts  were  seventy -nine  pounds  due  to  his  tailor, 
Mr.  William  Filby,  from  whom  be  bad  received  a  new  suit  but  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  "  Hy  father,"  said  the  younger 
Filby,  "  though  a  loser  to  tbat  amount,  attributed  no  bbune  to 
Goldsmith;  he  had  been  a  good  customer,  and  had  be  lived, 
would  have  paid  every  farthing."  Others  of  his  tradespeople 
evinced  the  same  oontidenoo  in  his  integrity,  notwithstanding  his 
heedlessness.  Two  sister  milliners  in  Temple  Lane,  who  bad 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  him,  were  concerned  when  told, 
some  time  before  his  death,  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments 
"Oh,  sir,"  said  they  to  Mr.  Cradock,  "sooner  persuade  him  to 
let  us  work  for  him  gratis  than  apply  to  any  other ;  we  are  sure 
be  will  pay  us  when  he  can." 

On  the  stairs  of  his  apartment  there  was  the  lamentation  of 
the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  sobbing  of  women  ;  poor  objects  of 
bis  charity,  to  whom  he  had  never  turned  a  deaf  ear,  even  when 
Itruggling  himself  with  poverty. 
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But  there  was  one  mourner,  whoso  enthusiasm  for  bis  memory, 
sonld  it  have  been  foreseen,  might  have  soothed  the  bitterness 
of  death.  After  the  coffin  had  been  screwed  down,  a  lock  of  his 
hair  was  requested  for  a  lady,  a  particular  friend,  who  wished 
to  preserve  it  as  a  remembrance.  It  was  the  beautiful  Mary 
Ho  r  neck — the  Jeasamy  Bride.  The  coffin  was  opened  again, 
and  a  look  of  hair  cut  off;  which  she  treasured  to  her  dying  day. 
Poor  Goldsmith  1  oould  he  have  foremen  that  such  a  memorial 
of  him  was  to  be  thus  cherished  I 

One  word  more  concerning  this  lady,  to  whom  wo  haTo  so 
often  ventured  to  advert  She  survived  almost  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Hatlitt  met  her  at  Northcote's  painting-room,  about 
twenty  years  since,  as  Mrs.  Gwyn,  the  widow  of  a  General  Gwyu 
of  the  army.  She  was  at  that  timo  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age.  Still,  be  said,  she  was  beautiful,  beautiful  even  in  years. 
After  she  was  gone,  Hatlitt  remarked  bow  bandsomo  she  still 
was.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  Northcote,  "  why  she  is  so  kind  as 
to  come  to  sec  me,  except  that  I  am  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
that  connects  her  with  all  those  she  most  esteemed  when  young — 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith-  -and  remind  her  of  the  most 
delightful  period  of  her  life."  "  Not  only  sc,"  observed  Hailitt, 
"  but  you  remember  what  she  was  at  twenty ;  and  yon  thus 
bring  back  to  her  the  triumphs  of  her  youth — that  pride  of 
beauty,  which  must  be  the  more  fondly  cherished  as  it  has  no 
external  vouchers,  and  lives  chiefly  in  the  bosom  of  its  onoe 
lovely  possessor.  In  her,  however,  the  Graces  had  triumphed 
over  time ;  she  was  one  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos's  people,  of  the  last 
of  the  immortals.  I  could  almost  fancy  the  shade  of  Goldsmith 
In  the  room,  looking  round  with  complacency."     > 
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The  Jessamy  Bride  survived  her  sister  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  died  in  1840,  within  a  few  days  of  completing  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  ."  She  had  gone  through  all  the  stages  of 
life,"  says  Northcote,  "  and  had  lent  a  grace  to  each."  However 
gayly  she  may  have  sported  with  the  half-concealed  admiration 
of  the  poor  awkward  poet  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  however  much  it  may  have  been  made  a  subject  of 
teasing  by  her  youthful  companions,  she  evidently  prided  herself 
in  after  years  upon  having  been  an  object  of  his  affectionate 
regard ;  it  certainly'  rendered  her  interesting  throughout  life 
in  the  eyes  of  bis  admirers,  and  has  hung  a  poetical  wreath 
above  her  grave 
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In  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment,  while  the  remains  of  the 
poet  were  scarce  cold,  it  was  determined  by  hie  friends  to  honor 
them  by  a  public  funeral  and  a  tomb  iu  Westminster  Abbey 
His  very  pallbearers  wcro  designated :  Lord  Sbelburne,  Lord 
Low tli,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beauclerc.  Hi. 
Burke,  and  David  Gar  rick.  This  feeling  oooled  down,  however, 
whon  it  was  discovered  that  he  died  in  debt,  and  had  not  left 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  such  expensive  obsequies.  Five  days 
after  his  death,  therefore,  at  five  o'olook  of  Saturday  evening, 
the  9th  of  April,  he  was  privately  interred  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  the  Templo  Church  ;  a  few  persons  attending  as 
mourners,  among  whom  wo  do  not  find  specified  any  of  his  pecu- 
liar and  distinguished  friends.  The  chief  mourner  was  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  nephew,  Palmer,  afterwards  Dean  of  Casbel 
One  person,  however,  from  whom  it  was  but  Utile  to  be  expected, 
attended  the  funeral  and  evinced  real  sorrow  on  the  occasion 
This  was  Hugh  Kelly,  once  the  dramatic  rival  of  the  deceased. 
tnd  often,  it  is  said,  his  anonymous  assailant  in  the  newspapers. 


ouaam  couwiuni. 

BUM  tmhj  boon  gnQiy  of  thai  hw>  of  lrjawrj  .«-.■ 
Im«m  yhfcrf  V?  the  attny  rf  wim,  fcwmtoMty 
W  shed  bitter  (tin  mr  the  pm  of  the  ma  ha  had  iajareel 
•  Hk  tardy  Kwnwl  only  prorvhai  the  la*  of  mm  nhon 
atrrisi,  m  the  following  Bmi  «01  show: 


l4d  ■—  eWaVln.  **■  ■»*■»■  Otwrt  tin,  ■ 
WW  tWagbe.  mi  m  Taitar,  by  «*  »  hW 


One  base  wretch  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  the  reptile  Ken- 
rick,  who,  after  having  repeatedly  slandered  Goldsmith,  while 
living,  had  the  audacity  to  insult  his  memory  when  dead.  Tbo 
following  distich  is  sufficient  to  show  his  malignancy,  and  to  bold 
him  up  to  execration : 

"By  hit  own  an,  who  jn*t]y  died, 
A  blniid'rina,  ankw  nrfftds : 
Share,  earthworm*,  shore,  diice  new  ba*i  dead, 
Hk  megrim,  meggoi- bitten  head." 

This  scurrilous  epitaph  produced  a  burst  of  public  indig 
nation,  that  awed  for  a  time  even  the  infamous  Kenrick  into 
silence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  press  teemed  with  tributes  in 
verse  and  prose  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  ;  all  evincing  the 
mingled  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  author  and  affection  for  the 
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Not  long  after  his  death  the  Literary  Club  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
leription,  and  raised  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory ; 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  executed  by  Nollekens,  and  con* 
Bisted  simply  of  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  profile,  in  high  relief,  in  a 
medallion,  and  was  placed  in  the  area  of  a  pointed  arch,  over  the 
south  door  in  Poet's  Corner,  between  the  monuments  of  Gay  and** 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Johnson  furnished  a  Latin  epitaph,  which 
was  read  at  the  table  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  where  several 
members  of  the  club  and  other  friends  of  the  deceased  were  pre- 
sent Though  considered  by  them  a  masterly  composition,  they 
thought  the  literary  character  of  the  poet  not  defined  with  suffi- 
cient exactness,  and  they  preferred  that  the  epitaph  should  be  in 
English  rather  than  Latin,  as  u  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  Eng- 
lish writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his 
works  were  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament." 

These  objections  were  reduced  to  writing,  to  be  respectfully 
submitted  to  Johnson,  but  such  was  the  awe  entertained  of  his 
frown,  that  every  one  shrank  from  putting  his  name  first  to  the 
instrument ;  whereupon  their  names  were  written  about  it  in  a 
circle,  making  what  mutinous  sailors  call  a  Round  Robin.  John- 
son received  it  half  graciously  half  grimly.  "  He  was  willing,"  he 
said,  "  to  modify  the  sense  of  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  the  gen- 
tlemen pleased ;  but  lie  never  would  consent,  to  disgrace  the  walh 
of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English  inscription"  Seeing  the 
names  of  Dr.  Warton  and  Edmund  Burke  among  the  signers, 
u he  wondered"  he  said,  "  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession, should  be  such  a  fool ;  and  should  have  thought  that 
Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense."  The  following  is  the 
epitaph  as  it  stands  inscribed  on  a  white  marble  tablet  beneath  the 
bust* 


Ltewnm  Ttaemio. 

Nana  in  Hibsrail  Fornia  Longfordirnria. 

In  loco  cni  nomen  Fallal, 

Nov.  zziz.  hdcciiii.  ; 

Hblann  liirrii  iimiwtm; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April  tr.  nnttn^n.-t 

Wo  shall  Dot  pretend  to  follow  these  aneodotea  of  the  life  of 
Goldsmith  with  any  critical  dissertation  oq  his  writings  ■  their 
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■d  muched  nothing  ihu  1m  did  M 
Of  ill  i  ho  pwiou, 
WhMher  malt*  win  ubnni 


tlatnrrML   Tt»ta 


■  btt  «t  Wift,  ■«*  I«tk  Nor.  1TS8,  u  gt  r. 
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merits  have  long  since  been  fully  discussed,  and  their  station  in 
the  scale  of  literary  merit  permanently  established.  They  have 
outlasted  generations  of  works  of  higher  power  and  wider  scope 
and  will  continue  to  outlast  succeeding  generations,  for  they  have 
that  magic  charm  of  style  by  which  works  are  embalmed  to  per- 
petuity. Neither  shall  we  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  poet,  but  will  indulge  in  a  few  desultory  remarks 
in  addition  to  those  scattered  throughout  the  preceding  chapters 
Never  was  the  trite,  because  sage  apothegm,  that  "  The  child 
is  father  to  the  man,"  more  fully  verified  than  in  -the  case  of 
Goldsmith.  He  is  shy,  awkward,  and  blundering  in  childhood, 
yet  full  of  sensibility ;  he  is  a  butt  for  the  jeers  and  jokes  of  his 
companions,  but  apt  to  surprise  and  confound  them  by  sudden 
and  witty  repartees ;  he  is  dull  and  stupid  at  his  tasks,  yet  an 
eager  and  intelligent  devourcr  of  the  travelling  tales  and  cam- 
paigning stories  of  his  half  military  pedagogue;  he  may  be  a 
dunce,  but  he  is  already  a  rhymer ;  and  his  early  scintillations 
of  poetry  awaken  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  He  seems  from' 
infancy  to  have  been  compounded  of  two  natures,  one  bright,  the 
other  blundering ;  or  to  have  had  fairy  gifts  laid  in  his  cradle 


In  style,  derated,  clear,  elegant— 

Tho  lore  of  companions, 

The  fidelity  of  friends, 

And  the  veneration  of  readers, 

Bare  by  this  monument  honored  the 

He  was  born  in  Ireland, 

At  a  place  called  Pallas, 

(In  tho  pariah]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  Lonffofd> 

On  the  29th  Not.,  1731, 

Educated  at  [the  University  of]  Dnbtta. 

And  died  In  London, 

4th  April.  1774. 


MV  ouvt.it  i.-.u'ssirm. 

tytskt  "good  people"  who  haunted  his  birth-place,  tLe  old  goblin 
■MMfcitt  »d  thf  banks  of  tho  Inny. 

'  HV  earric*  with  him  the  wayward  elfin  spirit,  if  we  may  bo 
1ftm  it,  throughout  his  career  Ilia  fairy  gifts  are  of  no  avail  at 
Mfcao),  academj ,  or  college  :  they  unfit  him  for  clone  study  acid 
JWWtiual  wintiee,  and  render  him  heedless  of  every  tiling  that 
fVvts  hot  address  itself  to  hii  poetical  imagination  and  genial  and 
aWttw-  feeling* ;  tbey  dispose  him  lo  break  away  from  restraint, 
■thrill  about  hedge*,  green  lane*,  and  haunted  streams,  to  revel 
■ilk  jovial  companions,  or  to  rove  lite  country  like  a  e'lls>  '" 
earn*  of  odd  adventures. 

A  if confiding  in  those  delusive  gift*,  he  lukea  uo  heed  of  the 
present  nor  raw  for  the  future,  lays  no  regular  and  •olid  found* 
tion  of  knowledge,  follows  out  no  plan,  adopts  and  discards  those 
recommended  by  his  friends,  at  one  time  prepares  for  the  mi- 
nistry, next  turns  to  the  law,  and  then  fixes  upon  medicine.  He 
repair*  to  Edinburgh,  the  great  emporium  of  medical  science,  bat 
the  fairy  gifts  accompany  him  ;  be  idles  And  frolics  away  his  time 
there,  imbibing  only  such  knowledge  u  is  agreeable  to  him; 
makes  an  excursion  to  the  poetical  regions  of  the  Highland* ;  and 
having  walked  the  hospitals  for  tho  customary  time,  sets  off  to 
ramble  over  the  Continent,  in  quest  of  novelty  rather  than  know 
ledge.  His  whole  tour  is  a  poetical  one.  He  fannies  he  is  play- 
ing the  philosopher  while  he  is  really  playing  the  poet;  and 
though  professedly  be  attends  lectures  and  visits  foreign  univer- 
sities, so  deficient  is  he  on  bis  return,  in  the  studies  for  which  be 
set  out,  that  he  fails  in  an  examination  as  a  surgeon's  mate ;  and 
while  figuring  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  is  outvied  on  a  point  of 
practice  by  his  apothecary.  Baffled  in  every  regular  pursuit, 
after  trying  in  vain  some  of  tho  humbler  callings  of  commonplace 
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lift,  he  is  driven  almost  by  chance  to  tbo  exercise  of  his  pen,  and 
here  the  fairy  gifts  oome  to  his  assistance.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, he  seems  unaware  of  the  magic  properties  of  that  pen :  ha 
usee  it  only  as  a  make-shift  until  he  can  find  a  legitimate  meana 
of  support  He  is  not  a  learned  man,  and  can  write  bat  men- 
gcrly  and  at  second-hand  on  learned  subjects ;  but  he  has  a  quick 
convertible  talent  that  seiies  lightly  on  the  points  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  illustration  of  a  theme:  his  writings  for  a  time 
are  desultory,  the  fruits  of  what  be  has  seen  and  felt,  or  what  he 
has  recently  and  hastily  read;  bnt  his  gifted  pen  transmutes 
every  thing  into  gold,  and  his  own  genial  nature  reflects  its  son- 
shine  through  his  pages. 

Still  unaware  of  his  powers  he  throws  off  his  writings  anony- 
niouHly,  to  go  with  the  writings  of  less  favored  men  ;  and  it  is  a 
long  time,  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  with  poverty  and  humilia- 
tion, before  bo  acquires  confidence  in  his  literary  talent  as  a 
means  of  support,  and  begins  to  dream  of  reputation. 

From  this  time  his  pen  is  a  wand  of  power  in  his  band,  and 
he  has  only  to  use  it  discreetly,  to  make  it  competent  to  all  his 
wants.  But  discretion  is  not  a  part  of  Goldsmith's  nature;  and 
it  seems  the  property  of  these  fairy  gifts  to  be  accompanied  by 
moods  and  temperaments  to  render  their  effect  precarious.  The 
heedlessness  of  his  early  days ;  his  disposition  for  social  enjoy 
merit ;  his  habit  of  throwing  the  present  on  the  neck  of  the 
future,  still  continue  H'3  expenses  forerun  his  means;  he  in- 
curs debts  on  the  faith  of  wbat  his  magic  pen  is  to  produce,  and 
then,  under  the  pressure  of  his  debts,  sacrifices  its  productions 
for  prices  far  below  their  value.  It  is  a  redeeming  eirumstanoe 
in  his  prodigality,  that  it  is  lavished  ofteuer  upon  others  than 
upon  himself:  he  gives  without  thought  or  stint,  and  is  the  eon- 
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tinual  dupe  of  his  benevolence  and  his  trustfulness  in  human 
nature  We  may  say  of  him  as  he  says  of  one  of  his  heroes, 
"  He  could  not  stifle  the  natural  impulse  which  he  had  to  do 
good,  but  frequently  borrowed  money  to  relieve  the  distressed; 
and  when  he  knew  not  conveniently  where  to  borrow,  he  has 
been  observed  to  shed  tears  as  he  passed  through  the  wretched 
suppliants  who  attended  his  gate."  •        •         •         •        • 

"  His  simplicity  in  trusting  persons  whom  he  had  no  previous 
reasons  to  place  confidence  in,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  lights  of 
his  character  which,  while  they  impeach  his  understanding,  do 
honor  to  his  benevolence.  The  low  and  the  timid  are  ever  suspi 
cious ;  but  a  heart  impressed  with  honorable  sentiments,  expects 
from  others  sympathetic  sincerity."*  * 

His  heedlessness  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  had  rendered 
his  life  a  struggle  with  poverty  even  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity, 
rendered  the  struggle  still  more  intense  when  his  fairy  gifts  had 
elevated  him  into  the  society  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and 
imposed  on  his  simple  and  generous  spirit  fancied  obligations  to 
a  more  ample  and  bounteous  display. 

"  How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  ingenious  critic,  "  that  in 
all  the  miry  paths  of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever  sul- 
lied the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse.  How  amidst  all 
that  love  of  inferior  company,  which  never  to  the  last  forsook 
him,  did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free  from  every  touch  of  vul- 
garity V 

We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the  innate  purity  and  good* 
ness  of  his  nature ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  assimilated  to 
vice  and  vulgarity.  Though  his  circumstances  often  compelled 
him  to  associate  with  the  poor,  they  never  could  betray  him  into 

•  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Nash. 
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companionship  with  the  depraved.  His  relish  for  humor  and  for 
the  study  of  character,  as  we  have  before  observed,  brought  him 
often  into  convivial  company  of  a  vulgar  kind ;  but  he  discriminated 
between  their  vulgarity  and  their  amusing  qualities,  or  rather 
wrought  from  the  whole  those  familiar  pictures  of  life  which 
form  the  staple  of  his  most  popular  writings. 

Much,  too,  of  this  intact  purity  of  heart  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  lessons  of  his  infancy  under  the  paternal  roof ;  to  the  gentle, 
benevolent,  elevated,  unworldly  maxims  of  his  father,  who 
"  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,"  infused  a  spirit  into 
his  child  which  riches  could  not  deprave  nor  poverty  degrade. 
Much  of  bis  boyhood,  too,  had  been  passed  in  the  household  of 
his  uncle,  the  amiable  and  generous  Contarine ;  where  he  talked 
of  literature  with  the  good  pastor,  and  practised  music  with  his 
daughter,  and  delighted  them  both  by  his  juvenile  attempts  at 
poetry.  These  early  associations  breathed  a  grace  and  refine- 
ment into  his  mind  and  tuned  it  up,  after  the  rough  sports  on 
the  green,  or  the  frolics  at  the  tavern.  These  led  him  to  turn 
from  the  roaring  glees  of  the  club,  to  listen  to  the  harp  of 
his  cousin  Jane;  and  from  the  rustic  triumph  of  'throwing 
sledge,"  to  a  stroll  with  his  flute  along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the 
Inny. 

The  gentle  spirit  of  his  father  walked  with  him  through  life, 
a  pure  and  virtuous  monitor ;  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
career,  we  find  him  ever  more  chastened  in  mind  by  the  sweet 
and  holy  recollections  of  the  home  of  his  infancy. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  he  really  had  any  religious 
feeling.  Those  who  raise  the  question  have  never  considered 
well  his  writings ;  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  his  pictures  of 
the  Tillage  Pastor,  present  religion  under  its  most  endearing 


Imm,ni      A  a  imam*;  tsmt  mU  smry  lew  I 
*.m»ictiona  of  the  heart     VIm  Us  fair  tratetlimr,  < 
it  Pari*  nrjwl  blm  to  reed  Um  Church  Service  cm  a 
replied  that  ■  be  was  not  worthy  to  do  it" 
if*  lb*  ascrsd  pIdm  performed  by  kit  father  and  1 
aiih  a  ■niwnr.ity  wbiefe  had  sanctified  tkcaa  is,  his  a 
sould  be  presume  to  undertake  such  functions) 
ba*  Wn  called  in  question  by  Johneoo  and  by  X 
tainlr  had  nnl    ike   gloomy  hypochondriacal   piety  of   I 
not  ilia  babbling   nmuth-r-itty  of  ifa«  ntbrr ;  bat  Dm  • 
Christian  charity, breathed  forth  in  his  writing*  and  ill 
in  Itii  conduct,  girt  im  reason  to  believe  h«  bad  the  indwelling 
religion  of  the  »oul 

W<  hare  made  sufficient  comment*  in  Um  preceding  chapter! 
on  hia  conduct  in  elevated  circles  of  literature  and  fashion. 
Tbe  fairj  gifts  which  took  him  there,  were  not  accompanied  by 
the  gifu  and  graoee  necessary  to  snsUin  him  in  that  artificial 
sphere.  He  can  neither  play  the  learned  sage  with  Johnson, 
nor  the  fine  gentleman  with  Beauelero :  though  ho  has  a  mind 
replete  with  wisdom  and  natural  shrewdness,  and  a  spirit  free 
from  vulgarity.  The  blunders  of  a  fertile  but  harried  intellect, 
■  id  the  awkward  display  of  the  student  assuming  the  man  of 
fashion,  fix  on  bim  a  character  for  absurdity  and  vanity  which, 
like  the  charge  of  lunacy,  it  is  bard  to  disprove,  however  weak 
the  grounds  of  the  charge  and  strong  the  facts  in  opposition 
to  it. 

In  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  bis  place  in  these  learned  and 
fashionable  circles,  which  talk  and  live  for  display.  It  ia  net 
the  kind  of  society  he  craves.  His  heart  yearns  for  domestM 
Ufa,  it  oraves  familiar,  confiding   intercourse,  family  firesides, 
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the  guileless  and  happy  company  of  children;  these  bring  ont  the 
heartiest  and  sweetest  sympathies  of  his  nature. 

"  Had  it  been  his  fate,"  says  the  critic  we  have  already  quoted, 
u  to  meet  a  woman  who  conld  have  loved  him,  despite  his  faults, 
and  respected  him  despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
his  life  and  his  genius  would  have  been  much  more  harmonious; 
his  desultory  affections  would  have  been  concentred,  his  craving 
self-love  appeased,  his  pursuits  more  settled,  his  character  more 
solid.  A  nature  like  Goldsmith's,  so  affectionate,  so  confiding— 
so  susceptible  to  simple,  innocent  enjoyments — so  dependent  on 
others  for  the  sunshine  of  existence,  does  not  flower  if  deprived 
of  the  atmosphere  of  home." 

The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  respect  are  evident,  we 
think,  throughout  his  career;  and  if  we  have  dwelt  with  more 
significancy  than  others,  upon  his  intercourse  with  the  beauti- 
ful Horneck  family,  it  is  because  we  fancied  we  could  detect, 
amid  his  playful  attentions  to  one  of  its  members,  a  lurking 
sentiment  of  tenderness,  kept  down  by  conscious  poverty  and  a 
humiliating  idea  of  personal  defects.  A  hopeless  feeling  of  this 
kind — the  last  a  man  would  communicate  to  his  friends — might 
account  for  much  of  that  fitfulness  of  conduct,  and  that  gathering 
melancholy,  remarked,  but  not  comprehended  by  his  associates, 
daring  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life;  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  troubles  of  the  mind  which  aggravated  his  last  illness,  and 
only  terminated  with  his  death. 

We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks,  with  a  few  which 
have  been  used  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  From  the  general  tone 
of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it  is  evident  that  his  faults,  at  the  worst, 
were  but  negative,  while  his  merits  were  great  and  decided.  He 
was  no  one's  enemy  bat  his  own;  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted 
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evil  on  none  but  himself,  and  were  so  blended  with  humorous,  and 
even  affecting  circumstances,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate 
kindness.  Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue,  we 
are  awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  bat  our  admiration  is  apt 
to  bo  cold  and  reverential;  while  there  is  something  in  the  harm- 
less infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring  individual,  that 
pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature ;  and  we  turn  more  kindly 
towards  the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find  that,  like  our- 
selves, he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.  The  epithet  so  often  heard,  and 
in  such  kindly  tones,  of  "  poor  Goldsmith,"  speaks  volumes.  Few, 
who  consider  the  real  compound  of  admirable  and  whimsical 
qualities  which  form  his  character,  would  wish  to  prune  away  its 
eccentricities,  trim  its  grotesque  luxuriance,  and  clip  it  down  to 
the  decent  formalities  of  rigid  virtue.  "  Let  not  his  frailties  be 
remembered,"  said  Johnson;  "  he  was  a  very  great  man."  But, 
for  our  part,  we  rather  say  "  Let  them  be  remembered,"  since 
their  tendency  is  to  endear;  and  we  question  whether  he  himself 
would  not  feel  gratified  in  hearing  his  reader,  after  dwelling  with 
admiration  on  the  proofs  of  his  greatness,  close  the  volume  with 
the  kind-hearted  phrase,  so  fondly  and  familiarly  ejaculated,  of 
"  Poor  Goldsmith.1' 
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